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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Wednesday, 30th March, 1038. 

The Sixty-third Annual General Meeting was held in the Society's Rooms, 
Science House, Gloucester Street, Sydney, on Wednesday, 30th March, 1938. 

Mr. E. C. Andrews, B.A., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the preceding Annual General Meeting (31st. March, 1937) 
were read and confirmed. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

For the opening portion of my address 1 present a short account of some of 
the Society's ygiMvities during the past year. 

The concIRlng part of Volume lxil of the Society’s Proceedings was issued in 
December. The complete volume (380 plus lxxiv pages, nineteen plates and 217 
text-figures) contains thirty papers on a variety of subjects in Natural History 
and, in addition, a memorial account of Arthur Henry Shakespeare Lucas. 

Exchanges from scientific societies and institutions totalled 2,069 for the 
session compared with 1,795, 1,865 and 2,156 for the three preceding years. During 
the year two institutions were added to the exchange list, viz.: Natural Science 
Society, Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, and Tokyo University of Literature and Science. 

Since the last Annual Meeting the names of thirteen members have been added 
to the list, one member has been lost by death and the names of four have been 
removed on account of arrears of subscription. 

Frederick George Hardwick, who died on 4th September, 1937, at the age of 
60, had been a member of this Society since 1922. He graduated as Bachelor of 
Dental Surgery at Sydney in 1909, and later obtained his doctorate from the 
University of Melbourne; at the time of his death he had been for a few years 
Lecturer in Dental Materia Medina at the University of Sydney. He was a Vice- 
President of the New South Wales Branch of the Australian Dental Association. 
He practised his profession at Lismore for a number of years and then removed 
to Sydney. 

No review of scientific affairs during the past year should omit reference to 
the irreparable loss world science suffered iti the death of Lord Rutherford. I 
should also refer to the deaths of Sir David Orme Masson and Professor Walter 
Howchin who, though not members of this Society, had been prominent Australian 
figures in Science for many years. 

The portrait of the late Sir Edgeworth David, referred to in last year's 
presidential address, was unveiled In the Hall of Science House on 29th September, 
1937, by Lady David. 

The proclamation protecting certain wild flowers was extended by the Governor- 
in-Council for a further period of one year from 1st July, 1937. 

The vacancies in the Council resulting from the death of Mr. W. W. Froggatt 
and the resignation of Professor T. G. B. Osborn were filled by the election of 
Messrs. T. H. Taylor. F.R.E.S., F.Z.S., and A. R. Woodhill, B.Sc.Agr. 
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We offer our congratulations to Professor T. G. B, Osborn who left Australia 
In August last on his appointment as Sherardtan Professor of Botany at the 
University of Oxford. We also extend a hearty welcome to Professor Eric Ashby* 
who succeeds Professor Osborn as Professor of Botany at the University o| Sydney, 
and wish him every happiness and success amongst us. We take thiB opportunity 
of expressing our congratulations to Dr. W. L. Waterhouse on his appointment to 
a Readership in the Faculty of Agriculture in the University of Sydney. 

During the year your Council has been active in a number of matters of general 
concern to those interested in Natural History. It was represented at a conference 
in respect of the preservation and protection of the native fauna held in Sydney 
last September, at which there were present representatives from the various 
Australian States. The report of this conference is available in the Society's 
library. The Society was also represented at a meeting called by the Royal 
Zoological Society of New South Wales to consider the desirability of the formation 
of a faunal reserve for the preservation and breeding of native animals; and your 
Council lent its support to the protests made by Natural History Societies against 
the importation into Australia of Californian quail. 

The Honorary Treasurer will tell you later that, despite the fact that all efforts 
to dispose of Macleay House, 16 College Street, at a satisfactory ^fjpre have been 
unsuccessful, the Society’s finances have now reached the stage where the annual 
receipts almost balance the expenditure. That this is possible is due to the 
provision in Sir William Macleay’s will regarding the bequest for Linnean Macleay 
Fellowships that “the interest on the endowment over and above four hundred 
pounds a year for each Fellow shall be taken for the general use of the said 
Society at the discretion of the Council”. Sir William’s intention is made quite 
clear, viz., that he desired £1,600 a year to be assured for the salaries of four 
Fellows and that any further benefit resulting from addition to the Capital of the 
Fund should be for the Society. 

During the year the Council made representations to the Minister for 
Education asking for the restoration of the Government grant to its pre-depression 
basis and for an additional grant to make it possible to deal with the accumulation 
of papers submitted for publication. So far the Government has agreed to restore 
the annual grant during the current financial year, and I take this opportunity 
of expressing our grateful thanks for the favourable consideration of this request. 

The year’s work of the Society's research staff may be summarized thus: 

Mr. H. L. Jensen, Macleay Bacteriologist to the Society, extended his work 
on nitrogen -fixing bacteria. His examination of seventy-seven soils showed 
Azotobacter to he present in only twenty-seven and then in most cases only 
sporadically. Periodical examination of a soil rich in Azotobacter showed that 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the roots of wheat plants Azotobacter is only 
slightly more abundant than in the soil itself, and it seems that the organic 
secretions of the wheat plants do not play a significant r61e in nitrogen fixation. 

Previous experiments with addition of straw to various soils having given 
negative results in regard to nitrogen fixation, further control experiments were 
carried out in which straw was added to pure sand or sand-kaolin mixtures plus 
lime and mineral nutrients. From these It seems justifiable to conclude that only 
under partially anaerobic conditions is the straw decomposed with the formation 
of soluble organic by-products in quantities sufficient to enable the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria to display a significant activity. A striking feature of all the experiments 
is that in all cases where nitrogen-fixation took place, Azotobacter were present 
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in numbers of a much higher order than ever found in soils under natural 
conditions. 

The conclusion also seems justified that, even if the straw is not burned and 
if the conditions for nitrogen-fixation are favourable, this process could not be 
expected to cover more than one-fourth to one-third of the nitrogen requirements 
of the wheat crop — and even this may be a somewhat optimistic estimate, particu- 
larly where the yield of grain is high. 

The nitrification experiments with wheat-soils have been extended to comprise 
fifty-five soils; all these soils have been found capable of producing nitrate from 
their store of humus-nitrogen when placed under conditions corresponding to those 
of bare-fallowing, but no gain of total nitrogen takes place under these conditions. 
The practice of alternate cereal-cultivation and fallowing must therefore be 
expected inevitably to lead to eventual nitrogen-depletion of the soil, unless the 
use of nitrogenous fertilizers or rational cultivation of leguminous crops is 
resorted to. 

Miss Elizabeth Pope, Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Zoology, 
continued her work on the morphology of Heterodontus portusjacksoni. A paper 
on the nervous system and associated sense organs is nOw nearly complete and 
one on the alimentary canal and general introduction is in course of preparation. 
Work on the blood vascular system has been rechecked and Is in a position to be 
prepared for publication. Dissections of other systems have also been carried out. 
Numerous visits were paid to the area at Long Reef, which is being studied, and 
a record of visits and variations has been kept. The area proved disappointing 
in one respect, in that it was too flat to show the definite, distinct zones usually 
associated with a rocky shore. The species, however, are very numerous and new 
forms are constantly being added to the list already recorded. During the coming 
year Miss Pope proposes to finish the work on the Port Jackson Shark and to 
complete soma studies on Tiger Flathead anatomy. Ecological work at Long Reef 
will also be continued. 

Mr. Consett Davis, Llnnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Zoology, has 
continued his work on the Order Embioptera, and has completed one paper dealing 

* 

with taxonomic and distributional problems. In this paper the distribution of the 
genus Metoligotoma on the New South Wales coast and coastal islands has been 
correlated with data on former low sea-levels, and the path of the genus has also 
been traced in islands of the Furneaux Group, in Bass Strait, and in Tasmania, 
thus giving additional evidence to former hypotheses on the Bassian Isthmus. 
The problem of convergence in the Order has also been examined. In other 
papers on the Order In the course of preparation, Mr. Davis has worked on the 
internal anatomy and bionomics, and has developed a biometrical method for the 
estimation of the number of instars, the length and seasonal correlation of the life- 
cycle, and the larval death-rate. Further work on the terrestrial ecology of the 
Five Islands has also been carried out, the major part of the field records for the 
introductory paper having been completed. During the coming year Mr. Davis 
proposes to carry out further work on the Embioptera, particularly on the anatomy 
and bionomics, and on the ecology of the Five Islands. 

Mr. A. H. Voisey, Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Geology, first 
visited Tasmania and examined a number of occurrences of rocks of Upper 
Palaeozoic Age. As a result of his investigations he has revised some of the 
correlations made by previous workers and has prepared a paper on the Upper 
Palaeozoic Rocks of Tasmania in which are set out his conclusions and the 
evidence on which they are based. The greater part of bis first year's field work 
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has been carried out in the area between the Hastings and Manning Rivers in 
New South Wales, an area which was previously little known geologically. Careful 
field work and detailed mapping have revealed the presence of a variety of 
sedimentary rocks of Devonian, Carboniferous* Permian, Trlassic and Tertiary 
age, as well as serpentines, basalt, rhyolite and alkaline trachyte. An area of 
Trlassic rocks containing abundant plant remains has been mapped between 
Lansdowne and Wauchope; a considerable thickness of tillite of Carboniferous 
age has been shown to occur; and it has proved possible to separate the limestone 
belts into two series, one of Carboniferous age and one newer. The serpentines 
intrude the Carboniferous tillite and it is believed that they also invade beds 
of the Kamilaroi System. The results of Mr. Volsey's work in this district will 
appear in a series of papers after he has confirmed a number of his correlations by 
comparison of the rocks with those further north and north-west in the New 
England area. During the coming year Mr. Voisey proposes to continue this 
work in the coastal area of northern New South Wales. 

Miss lima M. Pidgeon, Llnnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Botany, 
continued her work on the ecology of the Central Coastal Area of New South 
Wales, completing two papers, one of which, “The Environment and General 
Features of the Vegetation”, appeared in the Proceedings for 1937; the other, 
“Plant Succession on the Hawkesbury Sandstone”, will appear in the Proceedings 
for 1938. Miss Pidgeon has also carried out a considerable amount of field 
investigation on the Eucalyptus Forests of the Hawkesbury Sandstone and will 
finalize this section of the work very shortly. During the coming year she proposes 
to continue her work on the Eucalyptus forests of the Wianamatta shales of the 
Central Coast, and to extend her ecological investigations to the western slopes 
districts. 

Seven applications for Linnean Macleay Fellowships were received in response 
to the Council's invitation of 29th September, 1937. I have pleasure in reminding 
you that the Council reappointed Miss Elizabeth C. Pope, Mr. Consett Davis, Mr. 
A. H. Voisey, and Miss lima M. Pidgeon to Fellowships In Zoology, Zoology, 
Geology and Botany respectively for one year from 1st March, 1938. We may wish 
them all a successful year’s research. 

Some Major Problems in Structural Geology. 

Introductory. — The Structural History of the Continents. — Some Salient Features 
of Modern Mountains. — Some Salient Features of Ancient. Mountains. — Hypotheses of 
Continental and Oceanic Evolution : Wegener and Others.— The Crust of the Earth. 

Introductory. 

The present imposing structure of philosophical geology has been erected, 
with Incredible difficulty, through the correlation of numberless careful records 
of marine advances and retreats in the past, of sedimentation (both in amount 
and variation), of folding and uplift, of volcanic and seismic action, of igneous 
intrusion, of stream and wave erosion, of ancient and modern life forms, and of 
related matters. 

The pioneers of geological science were true spiritual descendants of Antaeus; 
they maintained unbroken touch with their sources of knowledge and strength, 
the Earth, and thus they gained insight into terrestrial activities. It is only 
necessary to mention the names of L. Agassiz, Barrande, de la Beche, de Beaumont, 
Brongniart, von Buch, Button, Chamberlin, Cuvier, Dana, Darwin, Desmarest, 
Dutton, G. K. Gilbert, Guetiard, Hall, Humboldt, Hutton, Lamarck, Lapwortb, 
Lyell, Mallet, Hugh Miller, Murchison, Nicol, Richthofen, de Saussure, Scrope, 
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Sedgwick, William Smith, Sorby, Giraud-Soulavie, Steno, Suess, and da Vinci 
to know that “there were giants In those days". Of these, and of many others, 
It may well be said that “their works do live after them”. Through their efforts, 
and of others like them, the philosophy of to-day leads to the science of to-morrow. 
Light thus is thrown upon major problems in geology; for example, the develop- 
ment of continents and ocean basins, of mountain ranges, of biological evolution, 
and the* history of past glacial periods. 

Philosophical studies, however, even In geology, suffer amazingly from the 
ever present but alluring metaphysical element. Students, nurtured carefully In 
the principles of orthodox geology, indulge in speculations which appear not to be 
sanctioned altogether by the testimony of the rocks. Such flights of fancy, with 
Increasing departure from the Earth, diverge more and more from actual facts 
of earthly processes. The Wegener Hypothesis, a high-level flight in matters 
geological, and one of great stimulation in many ways, nevertheless smacks 
suspiciously of the waxen wings of Icarus and courts a similar fate when leaving 
the earth too far below. However, by means of its exquisitely poetical presentation, 
it has made a powerful appeal to the love of the marvellous in man, scientist 
and non-scientist alike. It captivates the imagination with its semblance to an 
ancient epic, a veritable Odyssey, in which the continents and the Polar sites, like 
Homeric or Virgilian heroes, are driven by warring Fates from their grand old 
home of Pangaea only to wander helplessly, like so much plankton, through the 
Vast waste of Oceanus. Wegener, by this imaginative excursion, was led to infer 
the impermanence of position of the major structures of the Earth, such as 
continents and oceans. 

Argand, whose field studies in the western Alps amount to genius, and to 
whom students of geological structure have been placed under an everlasting debt 
of gratitude, arrives at the conclusion that the external Prealps of the Bernese 
Oberland represent a small portion of Africa resting upon Europe. The student 
naturally asks whether all the available evidence had been exhausted before 
arriving at this conclusion, and whether the confrontation of this idea with the 
known history of Europe during the pre-Cambrian, Caledonian, and Hercynian 
activities might not have led to a more simple explanation of the Prealpine 
occurrences. 

Again, in Argand’s analysis of the structural history of Asia, the desire In 
the mind of the reader is to compare his account with the structural history, 
so far as known, of the individual Asiatic countries from the pre-Cambrian to 
the present, and especially of those countries through which the former Tethys 
extended, namely, Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, India, and south-eastern Asia. 

When Joly explains the great topographical revolutions as depending, in great 
measure, on the Influence of accumulated radioactive energy in the subsurface 
regions, the reader naturally asks whether this explanation is the simplest avail- 
able, In view of the paucity of direct evidence in support of his views. 

The student of the Newton and Darwin type seeks a simple explanation of 
natural phenomena; he knows that there are many ways in which, conceivably, 
a form such as a mountain range may have been caused, whereas, in reality, it was 
produced in one way only, namely, that of Nature, and that particular way is the 
one to be ascertained. He knows, moreover, that the more ingenious and compli- 
cated a hypothesis is which seeks to explain earth phenomena, so much the more 
is it to be suspected. Newton’s theory of gravitation explains the movements of 
the planets more simply than an earlier complicated one invoking the constant 
attention of special celestial beings; Darwin’s theory of natural selection explains 
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the presence of the varied forms of life on the Earth more simply than the earlier 
hypotheses of special creations. 

To the several points mentioned above a return is made at a later stage of 
this address, but as a preparatory step it may be helpful to make brief reference 
both to the structural history of the continents based on the principles of orthodox 
geology and to a few of the main features of modern and ancient mountains. 
Following a brief discussion of the hypotheses of Wegener and others, it is proposed 
to make a simple Inference concerning the history of the present continents and 
oceans from a knowledge of certain well-known facts of geography and geology. 

The Structural History of the Continents . 

1. Europe . — The accompanying notes are based mainly on the published 
writings of Arg&nd, Bailey, Foumarier, Haug, Heim, Holtedahl, Horne, de 
Lappa rent, Karpinsky, Koher, Lugeon, Mushketov, Neumayr, Peach, Sederholm, 
Staub, Stille, Suess (father and son), Termler, Tdrnebohm, and many others. 
An analysis of their writings leads to the conclusion that the continent of Europe 
probably has grown m stability rather than in actual area since the pre-Cambrian; 
that this stability not only has been secured progressively, but that it has 
originated in part through the formation of mountain systems and the grouping 
of same around an ancient nucleus; in part also by the welding of this ancient 
nucleus to still another great growing stable block in western Asia; and by 
the down-warplng of an ancient borderland lying to the north and west of the 
present land area. The ancient nucleus included Fennosarmatia and its natural 
western extension, together with the foundation of the basin which includes north 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, eastern England, and a large portion of both the 
Baltic and the North Sea areas. 

This nucleal continent was separated from Asia by depressions which are now 
occupied by the Ural and Timan Mountains. Its south-eastern boundaries may 
have passed through the Caspian and Black Sea areas. The positive element of 
this nucleus occupies the area of Finland and Sweden in the main, with traces 
in southern Russia. The negative portion occupies the remainder of the nucleus 
as outlined above. 

The Caledonian movements affected the British Isles, Scandinavia, Spitsbergen, 
and other areas, with varying degrees of intensity, during the Ordovician, Silurian, 
and Devonian. In the British Isles the indications are that the folding activities 
generally were delayed progressively in a north-west to south-east direction. In 
northern Greenland the folding appears to have been delayed In great measure 
until the Devonian. 

Overfolding and heavy thrusting were in a north-westerly direction mainly 
in the northern portion of the British Isles, whereas, in the Scandinavian 
Peninsula the more powerful movements appear to have been directed towards 
the south-east, that is, towards the Fennosarmatlan foreland. The movements 
were intense also in Spitsbergen. There appears to be no consensus of opinion 
about the origin and age of the gneisses moved to the north-west and south-east 
respectively In these thrustings; some observers consider them to be a portion 
of the ancient foundation, while others tend to regard them, in part at least, 
as the effect of "intrusion tectonics” among rocks younger than the pre-Cambrian. 
Whatever their origin, the Caledonian orogeny appears to have brought into 
being a strip of relative stability round the ancient nucleus on its more northern 
aspect, the movement producing an earth undulation from which thrustings took 
place outwards from the main axial trend. 
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The next important stable addition to the growing continent was made by 
Hercynian activities which extended through the Carboniferous and Permian 
periods. Broad zones of stable lands thus were firmly attached to, or welded on to* 
the eastern, southern, and western portions of the ancient nucleus. In the east, 
this resulted in the close knitting together of the Russian and western Siberian 
blocks, while in the south-east, the action is visible in the Donets region. Our 
knowledge, however, Is incomplete for this area by reason of the cover of younger 
sedimentarles in the Russian Platform; nevertheless, the evidence does not 
suggest that the movement here was so powerful as It was in the west of 
Europe where a very broad zone of stable land was formed, including Silesia, 
Bohemia, Germany as far north as Berlin and the Ruhr, Belgium, France and 
Spain in great part, together with England and Ireland as far north approximately 
as the latitude of London. 

The sediments of this wide area were closely folded and overthrust, these 
movements being associated with the phenomenon of “intrusion tectonics” 
referred to later in the chapter on Ancient Mountains. The thrusting, so far as 
it has been observed, appears to have been towards the north in the main, but 
the southern boundary of the broad zone affected by these Hercynian activities 
has been obliterated In great measure by later Alpine movements. It 1 b highly 
probable that, like the Caledonian and Alpine movements, there was overfolding 
and thrusting to the south during the Hercynian movement. The Caledonian 
and Hercynian zones osculate, or overlap, in the western portion of the British 
Isles. 

By the close of the Palaeozoic, therefore, Europe had been attached firmly to 
western Asia, and, moreover, ft had developed broad zones of stability round the 
northern, western, and southern sides of the ancient nucleus. A study of the 
existing trend lines of the Hercynfdes in France, Spain, and the British Isles 
suggests that they form closed curves in the Atlantic, bending back on themselves 
thence towards Europe, a considerable portion of the continent as it then existed 
having disappeared into the eastern Atlantic. 

The Alpine movement added greatly to the stability of Europe, especially In 
the area lying south of the Hercynian fold zone. A complex geosynclinal area, 
with a long history of instability, had extended throughout southern Europe from 
the Atlantic to the eastern Caucasus. This region, from the middle Mesozoic 
onward, had been subject to movements ot undulatory elevation with over- 
thrusting directed toward the northern foreland represented by the worn-down 
Hercynian mountains. Thrustings to the south also were prominent. This 
complex activity reached a maximum in the middle Oligocenc, and was revived 
as a great undulatory uplift at the close of the Tertiary. The present forms of 
the Pyrenees, the Sierra Nevada (Spain), the Alps, the Apennines, Carpathians, 
Dinarides, Balkan, and Caucasian ranges were determined by this closing and 
post Tertiary uplift; their appearance during the Oligocene, Eocene, and 
Cretaceous revolutions remains merely a matter of conjecture. 

By these three great complex movements, namely, the Caledonian, Hercynian, 
and Alpine foldings, the present grand physical stability of Europe has been, 
secured progressively, although very gradually, during the time which has elapBed 
since the dawn of the upper pre-Cambrian. 

2. Asia.— The accompanying note on the structure of Asia and its island arcs 
Is based mainly on the writings of Ahnert, Barbour, Berkey, Blackwelder, 
de Bfickh, Brouwer, Teilhard de Chardin, Grabau, Hayden, Hobbs, Huntington, 
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Kanehara, Koto, Lake, Middlemiss, Molengraat, Morris, Muehketov (father and 
son), Obruchew, Richthofen, Suess, Ting, Verbeeck, Wadia, Willis, Wong, Yabe, 
and Zwierzycki. 

Asia consists of various large and ancient nuclei which have become knitted 
or welded together during Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary time. These 
foundation blocks are partly positive and partly negative in form. Among the 
positive elements may be mentioned the Siberian massif proper, the Chinese 
massif proper, the massif of south-western China, of Peninsular India, of Arabia, 
and fragments which remain of the old borderland Cathaysia. Among the more 
important negative elements possessing ancient pre-Cambrian basements may be 
mentioned Thibet, Ordos, the Chinese basin proper (Szechuan), the Tarim block 
or Serindia of Argand, the Burmah and Siam basins, the Gobi Desert, the Sistan 
and Iran basins (Persia), 

The Caledonian movements elevated the extensive region lying between the 
Lena and Yenisei Rivers, and girdled that region with a grand and compound 
system of mountain ranges, on its eastern, southern, and western sides. The site 
of these mountain systems had been occupied previously, for a lengthy period, 
by a long curved marine trough, which had received heavy sedimentation. The 
contained sediments then had been closely folded and overthrust, culminating in 
the formation of high mountains. 

By the beginning of Devonian time, this portion of Asia, known as Angara 
Land, with its surrounding ranges, had been stabilized, and it has remained so 
ever since. 

By middle Devonian time, this stable block, together with its compound 
mountainous border, was almost surrounded, except on the north, by a geosyncline 
which had arisen as a compensatory mechanism to the uplift of the Caledonian 
mountains surrounding Angara Land. This long arcuate sea-way was connected 
indirectly with a geosyncline extending from Asia Minor through Persia, the 
Himalayan region, and south-west China, the connecting waterways passing 
directly through the Thian Shan and Ferghana regions. Extensions also of the 
Tethyan waterways completed the marine investment of the vast Thibetan block 
by way of the Kuen Lun and Nan Shan regions. 

Then followed the important and widespread Hereynian movement, which 
brought into being the Ural, Thian Shan, Altai, Kuen Lun, Nan Shan, and western 
Tsing Ling mountain systems. All these grand topographic features had been 
born of the closely folded and intruded sediments of the Palaeozoic geosyncllne. 

Asia thus at the close of the Palaeozoic had become a stable geological 
structure over the area extending eastward from the Ural to a point beyond 
Peiping, and southwards as far as Lat. 40° N. Europe and Asia thus, north of 
Lat. 40° N., were firmly joined together at this stage, and it is evident that the 
growth of Asiatic stability was proceeding southwards progressively towards the 
ancient land of Arabia, Peninsular India, and south-eastern Asia, while at the same 
time this stability was moving also steadily eastwards towards the Pacific Ocean. 

During the Jurassic and Cretaceous, a great stable addition was made to the 
continent in the direction of the Pacific by the growth of the Yenshan, Cathayslan, 
and Verkhoyansk mountain systems within former geosynclinal areas of long 
standing. 

Turning now to the more southern portion of the continent, it may be noted 
that the geosynclines of Tethys were outlined prior to the Cambrian, and that 
marine conditions obtained in them in greater or lesser degree during the whole 
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of the sedimentary record from the Cambrian to the close of the Nummulltic 
period. Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and Eocene marine sediments occur in them in 
such relation as to suggest conformable deposition from the Cambrian to the 
Upper Carboniferous, and from the Permian (inclusive) to the close of the 
Mesozoic. An unconformity appears to separate the Carboniferous and Permian 
sedimentation. During the closing Cretaceous, and especially during the Tertiary, 
the Himalayan and related mountain systems were born. During this period 
also the Nanling, Sakhalin, Sikhota Alin, and Anadyr mountain systems arose 
on the Pacific side; and as the Himalayan and related Tethyan systems extended 
the area of stable land southward, so the eastern systems extended the stability 
farther towards the Pacific. 

The modern mountain systems of Asia, which attain their grandest develop- 
ment in the Himalaya, the Kuen Lun, Nan Shan, Thian Shan, Alai, Trans Alai, 
and Elburz groups, together with the Pamirs and the Thibetan plateaus, are the 
result of undulatory uplifts, or revivals of uplift, in closing and post Tertiary time, 
of the earlier Asiatic, Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary fold mountains. 

The structural history of Japan, Formosa, the East Indies, and the associated 
Asiatic insular groups, is not confined to the undulatory uplift which they 
experienced during late and post Tertiary time. On the contrary, each has had 
a long structural history, that of Japan and Borneo, according to some authorities, 
being traceable to pre-Cambrian time. So also for some of the other large islands. 
All authorities are in agreement as to the evidence of Palaeozoic, probably lower 
Palaeozoic, activities in the larger island areas. 

3, North America . — The notes on North America are baaed mainly on the 
writings of Barrell, Blackwelder, Chamberlin (father and son), Daly, Dana, Davis, 
Dawson, Diller, Dutton, Gilbert, Gregory, James Hall, Iddlngs, Keith, Lawson, 
Lindgren, Logan, Longwell, Moore, Moss, Powell, the Rogers Brothers, Ruedemann, 
Salisbury, Schuchert, Ulrich, Vaughan, Walcott, and Willis. 

The tectonic history of North America appears to be bound up with the growth 
of several very extensive areas of early pre-Cambrian rocks, and the subsequent 
welding together of these during Palaeozoic and later time. 

Of these ancient massifs, the chief appears to have been the Canadian Shield 
(inclusive probably of Greenland and the islands north of Canada), and Us natural 
but concealed extensions to the south and west. A second may be traced in 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and California; a third appears to have 
formed a borderland, remnants of which may be traced on the Atlantic side, 
trending sympathetically with the Appalachian region; on the Gulf side they lie 
subparallel to the folded mountain systems of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
neighbouring areas. An ancient borderland appears also to have existed on the 
Pacific side. 

Of the positive elements, the Canadian Shield is the grand outstanding example. 
In places it is covered with Bubhorizonta! or gently undulating sediments of late 
pre-Cambrian and Palaeozoic age. 

A considerable portion of the ancient stable area is negative in form, much of 
it being depressed below sea-level and covered with moderate thicknesses of 
subhorizontal or gently folded Palaeozoic and later sediments. This, the Central 
Stable Region of Schuchert, finds its European homologue in the Russian Platform, 
the north German plain, and the lowlands to the west, together with the Baltic 
and North Sea areas. Between the large stable nuclei and the borderlands there 
existed an irregular and compound but connected zone of structural depressions 
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occupied by geosynclines, Chamberlin 1 draws attention to the apparent growth In 
stability of the ancient nuclei themselves by marginal additions of closely folded 
zones of sediments deposited in geosynclines. 

Neglecting for the present purpose the Palaeozoic geosyncllnal conditions 
recorded for the north of Greenland and certain islands north of Canada, which, 
however, flit well into the general scheme, it may be inferred that the main 
geosyn cllnes of the continent are the Appalachian with a western but indirect 
extension through the Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas regions, and the 
Cordilleran geoayncline extending from Texas northwards through the present 
Cordilleran region to the Arctic. A structural depression, related to the two main 
geosynclines mentioned above, appears to have encircled the Colorado Plateau 
block. 

The process of welding together these ancient lands began on the Atlantic 
side and advanced subsequently towards the Pacific by way of the Gulf region. 
It was not so much an actual increase of area that the continent experienced with 
the passage of time as a definite Increase in stability. American geologists 
generally, following Walcott, appear to consider that the continent actually was 
larger in late pre-Cambrian time, and probably during various later stages, than 
It is to-day. 

The first definitely successful efforts at the welding process appear to have 
taken place during the Caledonian movements. The earliest record of this Is in 
the lower Ordovician, at which time folding of sediments is recorded from New 
England, Tennessee, and Alabama, all within the Appalachian depression. A 
younger movement of folding, during the late or closing Ordovician,* is recorded 
from eastern Canada, Maine, New Jersey, and New York. This action also took 
place in the Appalachian tract. 

A still more important movement of dose folding occurred during the later 
Devonian when the northern portion of the Appalachian way was welded on to 
the ancient foreland. This movement affected New England and various portions 
of Canada, including the Gasp6 Peninsula. Plutonic Intrusions accompanied the 
folding. 

The Hercynian folding affected the geosyncllnal tract of the Gulf region, 
together with the Appalachian geosyncline south of New England. It was a 
powerful and compound movement, being especially effective towards the close 
of the Lower Carboniferous, the late Upper Carboniferous, and towards the close 
of the Permian. Close folding and marked thrusting were common at the same 
time, being directed primarily towards the ancient nucleus. Plutonic intrusions 
on a grand scale gave rise in places, apparently, to "intrusion tectonics" phenomena. 

Thus, by the close of the Palaeozoic, the continent, as far west as the 
Cordilleran geosyncline, had gained markedly in stability gradually but progres- 
sively from north to south and from east to south-west. 

Close folding movements subsequently passed westwards towards the Pacific; 
two grand examples are recorded from the Cordilleran area during the Mesozoic. 
The Cordilleran geosyncline itself has had a long and complex hiBtory. In its 
central portion, marine sedimentation formed a practically conformable series 
from the upper pre-Cambrian to the closing Jurassic, and, in its eastern portion, 

* Chamberlin, R. T., "Significance of the Framework of the Continents", Jour. Gool, 
xxxti, 1924, BBS-555 ; "Shifting Orogenic Belts of the Southern Canadian Shield", Jour. 
Geol, xlv, 1987, 668-681. 

•See, however, Keith, A., "Taconic Revolution . . . Quebec", Bull Goo 1. Boo. Amor., 
Abstracts, 1937, p. 28. 
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even to the close of the Cretaceous. The gradual growth of a central geanticline 
during the Trlaasic and Jurassic divided the old, wide, CordiUeran seaway Into 
two portions, an eastern, or Rocky Mountain, and a western, or Pacific, sequent 
trough. Close folding and thrusting towards the ancient nuclei, at the close of 
both the Jurassic and the Cretaceous, stabilized the continent, except in the 
Pacific region where cioee folding and overthrusting have persisted at various 
stages during the Tertiary and to the present time. 

One significant feature in this growth of stability in the CordiUeran area was 
the girdling of the great negative mass of the Colorado Plateau region with folded 
mountain systems belonging in part to the close of the Jurassic and in part to the 
close of the Cretaceous. 

The present grand mountain systems of the continent were formed in stages 
by variable undulatory uplifts during closing and post Tertiary time. The old 
borderlands appear to have been downwarped in great measure as movements 
compensatory to the positive mountain growths. 

In this continent then, as in Asia, may be noted the progressive growth of 
stability towards the Pacific, and the welding of ancient nuclei by marginal 
additions. North America, however, like South America, is a somewhat more 
simple structural unity than Asia. 

4. Australia . — The structural history of Australia is hound up with that of 
the outlying island arcs, the chief members of which include New Guinea, New 
Britain, New Ireland, the Solomons, the New Hebrides, Fiji, New Caledonia, New 
Zealand, and Macquarie Island. These island groups appear to bear structural 
relations to the mainland of Australia, similar to those which the Japanese and 
other insular arcs bear to the mainland of Asia, and which the North American 
Cordillera and the Andes bear to the main block of North and South America 
respectively. 

The Palaeozoic history of the Australian mainland itself has been considered 
briefly in a recent publication* The present marked stability of Australia proper 
has been secured by the knitting together of several ancient nuclei into one 
• massive unity during the Palaeozoic, whereas the outlying Insular arcs have 
persistently retained their mobile and unstable structures. 

The ancient nuclei of the mainland are composed fundamentally of early 
pre-Cambrian structures which are partly positive and partly negative. The 
positive elements are covered in no small measure by subhorizontal to gently 
undulating sediments of upper pre-Cambrian, Palaeozoic, and post-Palaeozoic age. 

The main positive elements of the nuclei include Yilgarnia or south-western 
Australia, Stuartiana in northern Australia, Carpentaria In north-eastern 
Queensland, and Willyama or the Greater Broken Hill district. The main negative 
portion is known as the Great Australian Artesian Basin, approximately seven 
hundred thousand square miles in area. It Is proposed to name this the Queens- 
land Platform. In addition to these nuclei a long borderland appears to have 
extended, with a possible break in the Newcastle-Sydney district, from the north 
of Queensland to a point well south of Tasmania. The nuclei and the eastern 
borderland (or borderlands) were separated from each other by long geosyncllnes, 
the eastern troughs receiving sediments from the eastern borderland, while the 


* Andrews, B. C., “The Structural History of Australia during the Palaeozoic”, Jour. 
Roy. Boc, N. B, Woles, 1987, pp. 118-187. (In this publication the list of reports dealing 
with the Structural History of the Continent on page 118 should have Included the Presi- 
dential Address of X* A. Cotton on the pre-Cambrian of Australia : Jour. Roy. Boc. 1V.S.W.. 
64, 1930, p. 60.) 
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central troughs were fed from the geanticlines of Willyama and of the southern 
margin of the northern nucleus (Stuartiana). The great south-western block 
(Yllgarnia) appears to have functioned as a foreland even during the later stages 
of pre-Cambrian time. 

The growth of the continent in stability was a slow and gradual process; 
It proceeded first as from west to east and thence north-easterly during the 
Caledonian movement, thus knitting together the masses of Yilgarnia, Stuartiana, 
Willyama, and the Queensland Platform, By the powerful folding movements 
which closed the upper Ordovician and the upper Silurian the continental mass 
lying to the west of the mertdian of Melbourne had been rendered stable; Tasmania 
had been attached firmly also to the growing continent at the close of the Silurian 
(its insular position to-day is due to the recent slight rise of the sea-level, the 
deepest portion of the shelf connecting Tasmania with the mainland being less 
than two hundred feet). 

At the close of the mid-Devonian the eastern portion of Victoria and the 
extreme south-eastern portion of New South Wales had been added to the area 
of structural stability, and at the close of the Devonian, the remainder of New 
South Wales, with the important exception of New England and the neighbouring 
areas in the north-east of the State, had become part and parcel of the stable 
continental mass which was now consolidating itself in a general easterly direction, 
that is, towards the Pacific. The consolidation of the coastal strip north of 
Lat. S3°S. (to Lat. 11 °S.) was reserved for Hercynian activities which osculated 
the stable Caledonian mass apparently about Lat. 33 °S. 

The main Hercynian movements so far as they have been detected to date, 
appear to have occurred during the lower Carboniferous and at the close of the 
Permian. They were movements of close folding in places, especially those of 
closing Permian time, with overthrusting towards the ancient nucleus. The 
continent appears to have remained as a stable structural unity since the 
Palaeozoic, save for a local movement of folding of mild nature which affected 
a strip of coastal area to the north of Brisbane and for a warping action which 
submerged the greater portion of the ancient eastern borderlands (Corallia, 
Tasmantis, Euronotia) in Tertiary and post-Tertiary time, apparently as a compen- 
satory movement to the undulatory uplift of the eastern Australian highland. 

The outlying island arcs, although quite mobile and unstable structures today, 
have had long and complicated structural histories, as shown by Bart rum, Benson, 
C. A. Cotton, Hector, Henderson, Hutton, King, McKay, Marshall, Morgan, Park, 
Speight, and the staff of the Qeological Survey of New Zealand. New Zealand 
contains sediments belonging to the earliest Ordovician, and associated with these 
are altered sediments which may be pre-Ordovician. Close folding movements 
are recorded for New Zealand during both the late Palaeozoic and the Mesozoic 
(closing Jurassic or early Cretaceous). Great undulatory uplifts, associated with 
folding and crushing of massive land blocks, occurred during the Tertiary and 
post-Tertiary. New Guinea contains fossillferous Devonian sediments associated 
with crystalline rocks which appear definitely to be of much greater age. This 
vast area has suffered also from close folding and overthrusting during Tertiary 
and post-Tertiary time. New Caledonia, Fiji, and some other important island 
groups of the Australasian arcs have had structural histories also of long duration. 

The outstanding difference between Australia and its related island arcs, 
lying to the east and north, resides in the marked structural stability of the main- 
land and the equally pronounced instability of the island arcs, particularly thos« 
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lying north of New Zealand and west of FIJI. For a brief discussion of the 
structure of the insular arcs reference may be made to a paper by Benson. 4 

5. South America . — The notes on this region are based, mainly, on published 
reports by Berry, de Bdckh, Bowman, Branner, R. T. Chamberlin, Douglas, Evans, 
H. E. Gregory, Singewald, Schuchert, and Bteinmann. 

The structural history of South America, similarly to that of North America, 
appears to be bound up with the knitting together of several ancient structures 
occurring as nuclei and elongate borderlands, the greater portion of the latter 
being now submerged by the ocean apparently In compensation for the undulatory 
rise of the present Andean mountain systems and the broad plateaus in the east. 

The main nucleal elements include a very large portion of Brazil, together 
with a portion of the Argentine, and the ancient shield north of the Amazon. These, 
generally, ate positive elements, but their continuations to the west and south 
are negative structures whose ancient surfaces are now concealed beneath a vast 
cover of younger rocks. Traces of the ancient borderland are still to be seen along 
the eastern coastal area of Brazil and throughout the western coastal area of 
the continent. 

Mobile depressed areas or geosynclineB once separated the ancient shields 
and borderlands, and it was the close folding of the sediments accumulated therein 
during the Palaeozoic and later time which completed the stabilization of the 
continental structure. 

To Schuchert we are Indebted for the recognition of the structural history 
of the Franciscan Geosyncllne in eastern Brazil. As in eastern North America, 
where the Appalachian tract had been rendered stable by Palaeozoic foldings, 
so also the long enduring Palaeozoic history of sedimentation in the Franciscan 
trough appears to have been ended by a powerful movement at the close of 
the Palaeozoic. 

The tectonic history of the Andean and Venezuelan areas reveals many points 
of similarity with that of the Cordilleran region of North America, allowance 
being made for our general lack of definite knowledge concerning South American 
geology. 

The geosyncUnal areas of the Andean and Venezuelan regions have had a 
long and complicated history. Each of the main Palaeozoic time divisions is 
represented, at least in part, either by marine or terrestrial sediments. 

Until recently it was thought that the earlier Palaeozoic sediments in the 
great Andean trough occurred only between L*at. 30° and 10 °S., but de Bbckh and 
others have found a lower Palaeozoic sequence In Colombia. Both Caledonian 
and Hercynian mountain-making activities have been recorded within the Andean 
area, but the most powerful movements detected to date occurred during the 
closing Cretaceous and the Tertiary periods. Again, although certain observers 
doubted the existence in the Andes of close folding with the accompaniment of 
powerful thrustlngs and nappe structures, nevertheless de Bockh has shown, in 
Colombia, that not only did folding occur after the Upper Carboniferous, but 
that very powerful folding movements occurred in the eastern Cordillera towards 
the dOBe of the Cretaceous, with crystalline rocks thrust over the Cretaceous.* 
These were Laramide movements in which Alpine structures occur. Similar 


4 Benson, W. N. ( "The Structural Features of the Margin of Australasia", Trans. 
2 V.Z. 7nat., 65, 1924, 99-137. 

# de B5ckh, H., Bees, G. M., and Richardson, H. D. S., "Stratigraphy and Tectonics 
of the Iranian Ranges". In "Structure of Asia", 1928, pp. 164-167. Methuen. 
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heavy th rustings occur also in Venezuela, and in each case the th rustings are 
recorded to be towards the ancient nucleus. 

In the Andean region proper, Tertiary folding was Intense and igneous 
displays, both intrusive and extrusive, occurred on a grand scale. At the close 
of the Tertiary, and possibly even later in part, the Andean areas were uplifted 
in the form of complex earth undulations to their present positions. 

As in the examples of Asia, Australia, and North America, the growth of 
stability has been gradually, but progressively, toward the Pacific and toward the 
subequatorlal mobile hinge areas. 

6. Africa .—' The notes on Africa are based on reports by Chamberlin, Daly, 
Du Toit, J. W. Gregory, Hume, Krenkel, Monod, Rogers, and Schuchert. 

The structural history of this huge area (approximately twelve million square 
miles) reveals It as an ancient massif of marked stability, around whose north- 
western and southern extremities chains of folded mountains have grown during 
Palaeozoic and later time. Africa differs materially from the continents above 
described in that it is mainly an ancient nucleus, partly positive and partly 
negative in form, but of such stability that pre-Cambrian rocks of various ages 
occur in the form of great basins, composed of gently dipping sediments which 
rest In turn upon an ancient but coextensive foundation. Other huge basins 
occur also, in which the ancient ro<?k structures are covered with gently dipping 
or undulating beds of Palaeozoic and of Mesozoic age. 

Interest attaches to the folded sediments of the extreme north-western and 
southern areas. Those of the north-west range in age from the Lower Palaeozoic 
to Recent. After a long and varied structural history, the geosynclinal sediments 
of the Atlas region were subjected to Alpine movements during Tertiary time. 
The present magnificence of the Atlas Mountains appears to be the result of a 
compound undulatory movement at the close of the Tertiary. There is evidence 
of a possible pre-Falaeozoic (certainly pre-Devonian) folding of geoBynclinal 
sediments in the extreme south of the continent where the trend of the great 
folds follows the arcuate coastal sweep of the continent. After the deposition of 
a very thick series of Palaeozoic and early Triassic sediments, in a trough disposed 
subparallel to the main direction of the present coastal area, a powerful movement 
of folding occurred, whose general trend followed that of the earlier folding. 
Thrusting towards the northern foreland is recorded. There is thus in the south 
a marked parallelism existing between both the pre-Devonian and the early 
Mesozoic foldings on the one hand, and the southern coastal trend on the other. 
The great undulating and rifted plateaus of Africa appear to be referable to 
closing Tertiary activities. 

7. Antarctica . — The geological information concerning this extensive area is 
meagre in the extreme. Exploration, however, has revealed enough to suggest 
that it consists mainly of a positive area of ancient rock structures in the form 
of a gigantic broken plateau or shield supporting an ice cap of unknown but great 
thickness. Former important synclinal conditions are indicated for the area 
occupied by Graham Land and its arcuate extensions and associates; close folding 
of the sediments deposited therein appears to have occurred in Tertiary time, or, 
in other words, this marginal area of Antarctica may be regarded tentatively as 
a southern extension of Andean or eastern Pacific structures. 

In the Ross Sea area, the old erstwhile negative block has been raised, 
together with its subhorizontal capping of Palaeozoic sediments, to heights of 
many thousands of feet above sea-level In very late geological time, 
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Borne Salient Features of Modem Mountains . 

The general arrangement, together with the nature, of modern mountain 
ranges, has been discussed by the writer elsewhere.* In the present note, 
attention is confined to their more important forms. 

Chamberlin has considered 7 the peculiar location and arrangement of mountain 
ranges generally. "If we turn”, he says, "to the maps, we see how, generally, 
the world over, the present and ancient mountain chains have paralleled the 
borders of the present continents. This is not a new observation, for It has been 
stated many times before by various writers, but the wide prevalence of this 
relationship, and particularly Us seeming fundamental Importance, have been so 
generally overlooked or lightly brushed aside in favour of a great variety of other 
interpretations, based, it seems to the writer, on slight evidence, real or fancied, 
that it ought to be brought sharply to the front and emphasized/* 

The writer's observations are In general agreement with those of Chamberlin. 
His statement might be amplified, however, to the extent of classifying modern 
mountain systems as revivals, by undulatory uplift in the main, of areas of 
folding, ranging in age from upper pre-Cambrian to closing Tertiary. Exceptions 
to this generalization are considered later. 

Around the ancient nuclei, including both the positive and negative forms, 
mountain ranges have been formed by close folding of sediments deposited in 
geoBynclines. These foldings have taken place at various periods during Palaeozoic, 
Mesozoic, and Tertiary time. Relative stability followed on close folding and on 
the associated igneous intrusions within the former unstable areas, and thus the 
sites of subsequent foldings tend to recede from the positions occupied by the 
earlier folded mountain systems. Despite the relative stability gained thus, 
however, it is significant that practically every mountain system formed since 
the dawn of the upper portion of pre-Cambrian time has been revived by 
undulatory uplift in very late geological time to form the imposing features 
presented by modem mountain systems. 

The main mountain systems of the world are those enumerated by 
Chamberlin, namely, the Covdillera of west and north America, the Andean chains 
with their southern and eastern (Venezuelan) extensions, the Tethyan ranges of 
southern Europe and Asia, the insular arcs of Asia and Australasia, the East and 
West Indies, the Atlas of Africa, and so on. These, in great measure, represent 
revived uplifts of sediments folded during the Tertiary. 

If consideration, however, be given to the mountain chains of the more central 
portions of Asia, it will be noted that they also are forms of the first magnitude. 
Mention need be made only of the Kuen Lun, Nan Shan, Alai, Trans Alai, Thian 
Shan, Altai, and Sayan systems. Certain peaks in the Kuen Lun, Sarikol, Nan 
Shan, Thian Shan, Trans Alai, and a few other systems, far exceed twenty 
thousand feet in height, while peaks exceeding fourteen thousand feet occur in 
the Altai, and from ten thousand to twelve thousand feet in the Sayan. These 
are not marginal features of present-day continents, nevertheless they are arranged 
peripherally to ancient stable blocks, and to-day they represent the revival, by 
undulatory uplift, of sediments which were closely folded and overthrust during 
Hercynlan movements. Now there are other ranges in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Baikal which form the borders of the ancient nucleus of Angara Land, and these 

• Andrews, BS. C., 'The Origin of Modem Mountain Ranges", Jour. Roy , Boo. If. 8. 
Wales , 1934, pp. 361-360. 

7 Chamberlin, R, T., "Significance of the Framework of the Continents", Jour . (foot., 
1934, p. 663 et seq. 
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represent the revival of Caledonian mountains. These revived Caledonides, which 
are now grouped round Angara Land, are generally of considerably leas vertical 
relief than the revived Hercynides Just mentioned, and which are arranged sympa- 
thetically with them to the west, south, and south-east. 

Again, the old stable blocks of Angara Land, the lowland area lying east 
of the Urals, the Gobi, Ordos, eastern Turkestan, the Chinese Basin proper, together 
with the ancient rocks occurring along the eastern or coastal strips of China and 
Korea, represent portions of ancient nuclei and borderlands, and these, it may be 
noted, are not the sites of the great modern mountain ranges of Asia. In passing, 
it may be noted that the Mesozoic and Tertiary mountain areas of the Anadyr 
Peninsula of Sikhota Alin, Sakhalin, Japan, Formosa, and the Verkhoyansk zone 
are revivals of uplift along folded areas of Mesozoic and Tertiary age. In these 
areas also uplifts of Palaeozoic folded ranges are of common occurrence. 

The mountain systems of Europe are extremely instructive in this connection. 
The Alpine system, in its larger sense, including the Pyrenees, the Spanish Sierra 
Nevada, the Apennines, the Dinarides, the Carpathians, the Balkans, and the 
Caucasus, are pre-eminently the grand ranges of the continent. All are arranged 
peripherally to an older framework. The topographic revolution which gave birth 
to the great Alpine system commenced in the closing Cretaceous (or even earlier) 
and reached a maximum in the Tertiary, the ranges so formed being worn down 
In a marked manner during the later Tertiary and then raised to their present 
exalted positions during dosing and post Tertiary time. The “crystallines”, which 
occur in the high Alps and in the related ranges of the same age, probably are 
Palaeozoic and Tertiary intrusives, in great measure, rather than fragments of 
ancient pre-Cambrian axes. 

But to the north-east, east, north, and north-west of the Alpine system, the 
attention of the geologist is arrested by the peculiar appearance of the Urals, 
the Sudetes, the Erzgebirge, the Bohmerwald, the Fichtelgebirge, the Harz, the 
Thuringerwald, the Rhine Mountains, the Schwarzwald, the VoBges, the Central 
Plateau of France, the mountains of Wales and western England, the Scottish 
Highlands, the mountains of Scandinavia and of Spitsbergen. These are plateaus 
rather than Alpine ranges. They attain no great heights, nevertheless their 
profiles are grand and bold, and their stage of dissection is that of vigorous 
youth. It is well known now that the Scandinavian, Spitsbergen, Scottish, and 
Welsh plateaus are merely closing Tertiary undulatory uplifts of ancient and 
noble Caledonian ranges, while the other forms mentioned, such as the Ural, the 
Black Forest, and the Vosges, are undulatory uplifts, during the closing Tertiary, 
of the European Hercynides. These remnants of former grand Caledonian and 
Hercynian ranges are arranged peripherally to the stable areas of the Baltic 
nucleus, the Russian Platform and the north European Plain. The ancient pre- 
Cambrian basements appear only at considerable heights above sea-level in Europe 
in those places where they have been involved in Caledonian, Hercynian, or later 
compressions and thrustings. Other important points are considered in the 
following chapter on "Ancient Mountains”. 

In North America the Canadian Shield and the Stable Central Area of 
Schuchert are fringed with mountain systems arranged en echelon and in 
subparallel curves. These include the grand compound Cordillera in the west, the 
Arbuckle, Ouachita, Wichita, and associated masses in the south, and the 
Appalachian group, together with its related structures in the east. The same 
peculiar structural relations are noted in these American mountains as- in the 
Asi&tic and European examples, namely, that the areas which had Experienced 
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marked compression during the later Mesozoic and the Tertiary are those which 
were re-elevated during the closing Tertiary and the Pleistocene to form the 
real mountain grandeur of the continent. It is the Rockies, the Sierras, the 
Alaskan, Cascade, and Coastal Ranges, to which the topographic magnificence 
of North America is due, whereas the Appalachian, Ouachita, Wichita, Arbuckle, 
and their related structures are mild and dwarfed forms as compared with the 
western Cordillera, and this despite their striking and picturesque profiles and 
theif profound dissection by streams. They are stunted highlands, which 
represent the revival of uplift, In late geological time, of Caledonian and 
Hercynian fold mountains, and which appear, formerly, to have possessed alpine 
magnificence. The apparent exceptions to this general statement, which occur 
among the masses of ancient gneisses in the Rockies and in coastal Labrador, 
are discussed later. 

South America presents similar features to those of North America. In the 
west, the mighty Andes represent late and post Tertiary undulatory uplifts of 
zones which had been folded strongly during both the later Mesozoic and the 
Tertiary. In the east the Brazilian ranges, which lack the majesty of the Andes, 
represent late revivals of uplift along Hercynian zones of compression. 

In the continents of North and South America It is the enormous nuclei of 
ancient “crystallines" which occupy, generally, the lower continental levels. This 
was noted also in Asia and Europe. 

The peripheral ranges of Africa — for example, the Atlas in the north-west and 
the Cape Ranges in the extreme south — present similar examples of contrasted 
types; the higher north-western group has a history somewhat resembling that of 
the European alpine types, while the southern group are closing Tertiary revivals 
of Hercynian and early Mesozoic systems. 

Australia, with its closely related insular arcs, possesses similar structures. 
In this region the younger arcs of folding occur in open order, and are separated 
from the old mainland by broad seas, whereas, In North and South America, the 
mountain arcs, of Mesozoic and Tertiary age, have been shrunken tightly on to 
,the mainlund. 

In the Australasian region, again, it is the areas which were closely folded 
during the late Mesozoic and Tertiary that have been re-elevated, in undulatory 
form, during the closing and post Tertiary, and which culminate in the grand 
compound chain of New Guinea. The closely folded areas of the later Mesozoic 
in New Zealand have been uplifted In late geological time to form the magnificent 
Alps of southern New Zealand, whereas the areas in that same south island which 
experienced their great compression during the Palaeozoic have been raised to 
heights much less during the same closing Tertiary uplift. 

On the mainland of Australia itself the eastern highlands, together with the 
Mount Lofty, Flinders, and Macdonnell Ranges of the more central mainland 
areas, are youthful undulatory uplifts of the intensely subdued Caledonides and 
Hercynides. 8 All these highlands of the mainland, with their bold, youthful 
profiles, are arranged peripherally to the ancient nuclei of northern Australia, 
south-western Australia, Broken Hill with Its extensions, and the Queensland 
Platform* The vast positive nuclei, composed of early pre-Cambrian structures, 
rise as gentle undulations from the negative area of the Queensland Platform and 
from the sites of the Palaeozoic geosynclines. They present their steeper slopes 
to the ocean. 


* Andrews, E. C., "Structural History of Australia during the Palaeozoic”, Jour. Roy. 
8oc. N. 8 . Wales, lxxt, 1937 (1938), 122-124. 
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A very Important feature may be noted at this stage, namely, that although 
the great modern mountain ranges are due mainly to undulatory uplifts. In late 
geological time, of worn-down Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and Cainozoic mountains, 
nevertheless, under certain peculiar conditions, the ancient rocks themselves have 
been Involved In the last great undulatory uplift in a manner which has not 
been equalled, apparently, since the beginning of the upper pre-Cambrian. 
Generally, they have been uplifted in the form of vast, low, undulating shields, 
coinciding In position, generally, with the ancient nuclei, but in certain areas 
they have been brought into the zone of active erosive attack for the first time 
since the earlier Palaeozoic. These undulating domes, or shields, of tremendous 
radius, and with surface dip, of slight angular value, in certain areas have been 
warped or faulted to considerable height, while *' Archaean” areas, covered by 
subhorizontal or gently undulating late pre-Cambrian or early Palaeozoic 
sediments, have, in places, been raised into the zone of active stream erosion. 
Thus, in North America, the Canadian Shield, together with its part-cover of 
subhorizontal Palaeozoic sediments, has risen, in broad undulations, in such form 
as to threaten the very existence of the relatively thin cover of Upper pre- 
Cambrian and Palaeozoic sediments in the immediate geological future; the ancient 
rocks of the coastal area of Labrador have been bent upward for many thousands 
of feet ; the “ Archaean” rocks of the Front Range of the Rockies have been warped 
in places to heights exceeding fourteen thousand feet above sea-level; the Grand 
Canyon Series, together with the relatively thin subhorizontal sediments of 
Cambrian age and the ancient crystalline basin of these groups, In the Colorado 
Cafion, have been elevated in undulatory form for thousands of feet during closing 
Tertiary time, and have been exposed thus to powerful erosive activity for the first 
time, apparently, since the beginning of the Palaeozoic. In Greenland also may 
be observed the same great undulatory emergence, in recent time, of rocks of high 
antiquity, into the zone of powerful erosion. 

In Europe may be noted the undulatory uplift of Fennoscandia and its youthful 
stage of dissection. 

In Peninsular India the gently undulating Vindhyan sediments of upper pre- 
Cambrian age rest upon an ancient basement, both having been brought recently 
into the zone of active stream erosion. Similarly for the ancient rocks of the 
eastern Ghats (India), of Arabia, and of various localities in Africa, among which 
may be mentioned the Union of South Africa. 

South America presents a similar undulatory elevation, in late geological 
time, of the ancient crystallines of Brazil and of the southern cordillera of Chill. 

These features are exhibited well, also, in Australia, where the ancient nuclei 
occur as low, broad elevations. These, together with their extensive but relatively 
thin covers of upper pre-Cambrian and of lower Palaeozoic and younger sediments, 
are being actively dissected, nevertheless, they appear to have been raised Into 
the region of active stream dissection only recently in geological time. 

Grandest of all, probably, is the example of Antarctica, where the ancient 
basement, capped by subhorizontal or gently undulating Palaeozoic sediments, has 
been raised in very late geological time to form a mighty escarpment extending 
for more than a thousand miles along the western side of the Ross Sea. Debenham* 
states that the escarpment rises in places to heights of fifteen thousand feet above 
the sea, and that the “Archaean” basement itself rises precipitously to heights of 
eight thousand to ten thousand feet, and probably more, above that same datum. 


* Verbal communication. 
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The valleys dissecting the escarpment are all extremely youthful, thus indicating 
the recent emergence of the mountain mass. The trough of the associated Ross 
Sea appears to be a compensatory downwarp. 

It may be noted that these great undulatory elevations of the pre-Cambrian 
basements, in late geological time, differ somewhat from other uplifted forms 
like the Himalaya, Kuen Lun, and Thian Shan, in that they do not appear to flow, 
or move, outwards as overfolds on their bases. They are relatively rigid and rise 
typically as enormous shields co-extensive with the basements of the vast negative 
areas of the continents. 

This notable emergence of the ancient basements to form the present 
continental shields appears to be related intimately, from a structural point of 
view, with the downwarping of the old borderlands, in great measure, to ocean 
depths, and to the great accentuation, in late geological time, of the forms assumed 
by the ocean “deeps”. Other significant features associated with this marked 
emergence, in late geological time, both of ancient basements and of post pre- 
Cambrian folded sediments, Include the repeated revival of stream courses along 
the general direction of their old tracks and the association of repeated ice advances 
during the Pleistocene. 

At first sight, the student might be inclined to explain these glaciations, of 
late geological time, as being due to the general pronounced emergence of the 
continental areas, and to the formation of mighty ranges of the Himalayan, 
CordUleran, and Andean type, but the repeated world-wide advance and retreat of 
cold conditions, combined with the youthful dissection merely of the upraised 
areas, suggest that other contributing factors must be expected. The peculiar 
valley-in- valley structure, associated with the stream-carved valleys of modern 
mountain and plateau systems, sheds a flood of light on the methods of undulatory 
uplift, and, incidentally, should be kept in mind when studying the origin of 
Pleistocene ice ages. These points are reserved for later discussion. 

Some Salient Features of Ancient Mountain Systems. 

Various writers have considered former mountain systems from different view- 
points, for example; Chamberlin , 10 from their sympathetic trend with the 
continental margins existing at the time of formation; Suess,” from the structural 
resemblances between the Alps and the Hercynides of Europe; Keith,” from the 
relation of batholithic intrusion to folding; other writers from the viewpoint 
of crustal shortening, method of uplift, and so on. 

In the consideration of North and South America, Chamberlin” states: ”The 
ancient pre-Cambrian folded ranges and batholithic intrusions, as brought out by 
Ruedemann, trended northeast-southwest in Quebec and Ontario, becoming essen- 
tially east and west in the vicinity of Lake Superior ... In the northeast, the 
remarkable parallelism between the pre-Cambrian trends and the present coast 
of Labrador haB been brought out by Daly ... On the eastern side of South 
America, throughout the length of Brazil, the ancient trends, stilt visible in the 
mountains of to-day, are scarcely less striktng in their relation to the present 
shores/' 

In noting the marked parallelism of various ranges in the Union of South 
Africa and the general trend, as described by Rogers and Du Toit, of the southern 


w Op. clt, 

11 Suess, E., “The European Alta id a and their Correlation to the Asiatic Structure*', 
in “The Structure of Asia”, 1929. i»p. 35-57. Methuen. 

“Keith, Arthur, "Outlines of Appalachian Structure", Bull. Oeol Boo. America, 
34, 1923, pp. 309-380, 

“ “The Significance of the Framework of the Continents", op. clt,. pp. 554-005. 
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end of the continent, he states 14 : ''This marked tendency of the folded ranges to 
form parallel to the margins of the continents does not seem to have been confined 
to any particular episode in the earth's history, but, on the contrary, has charac- 
terized, in varying degree, the whole span of known geologic time from the 
Archaean to the present." 

In confirmation later of this he describes 16 the sympathetic trends of the 
Laurentian, Algoman, and Killarney mountain belts of the southern portion of 
the Canadian Shield. 

Although Chamberlin considered that this peculiar influence of the ancient 
nuclei had a world-wide application, nevertheless he stated his difficulty in fitting 
certain areas, namely, Australia, the Urals, and Peninsular India, Into the scheme. 1 * 

The accompanying notes on the general trend of ancient mountain structures 
in Australia and India are supplied in confirmation of Chamberlin's generalization. 
The excellent example of the Urals has been mentioned in the note on the 
structural history of Europe. Only the pre-Cambrian trends of Australia are 
considered at this stage, the Palaeozoic trends having been mentioned briefly 
above when describing the structure of Australia. 

Peninsular India 17 is crudely triangular in shape, with a broad convex base, 
the convexity being directed northward. It is composed mainly of ancient rocks 
and is surrounded on the north-west by the Baluchistan and Suleiman mountain 
chains; on the north by the Himalaya; on the north-east by the northern portions 
of the Burmese arcs. Between these vast outlying mountain systems and 
Peninsular India proper lies the curving plain of the Indo-Gangetlc alluvium, 
representing the filling of a vast depression, whose main axis runs subparallel 
to the structural trend of the high mountain systems above mentioned. The 
latter, therefore, appear thus, directly or indirectly, to be related structurally to 
the ancient mass of Peninsular India; the negative area, which is now concealed 
beneath the lndo-Gangetic alluvium, represents the depression of the foreland of 
India proper as the Himalaya and its related chains undulated towards it. 

If attention now be directed to Peninsular India itself it will be seen to 
consist of an “Archaean" basement, overlaid in part by, and tntergrown in part 
with, younger but in many instances pre-Cambrian structures. Examples include 
the ancient and profoundly eroded Aravallis, which extend from the neighbour- 
hood of the Little Rann of Kutch towards Delhi, The main trend of the range 
is sympathetic with the young massive mountain arcs which rise on the farther 
side of the plain of the Indus; the Vindhyan system, gently undulating on the 
ancient basement and forming the northern escarpment of Peninsular India, and 
facing the Gangetic Plain; the ancient Dharwars, their intricate and winding 
strikes following broadly the western trend of the Peninsula; and the folded 
Cuddapahs which appear to form arcs along the eastern coastal area. Reference 
is made later to these significant structures when considering the possible existence 
of an extensive "Gondwana Land". 

The arrangement of the pre-Cambrian structures of Australia, so far as they 
are known, is highly Informative. At the outset, however, it must not be forgotten 
that our knowledge of the structural geology of this continent is of a very general 
nature only. A very small proportion, probably less than two per cent., of the 


u Op. cit., p. 561. 

u "Shifting Orogenic Belts of the Southern Canadian Shield", 1937. pp. 663*681. 

« “Framework of the Continents”, pp. 657, 560, 661. 

17 The structure of India has not been described sufficiently in official publications lo 
allow the writer to draw more than a very tentative inference concerning it. 
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total area, has been surveyed In anything like detail. On the other hand, however, 
the tireless efforts of the pioneers of mining have enabled a cru,'e skeletal picture 
of continental structure to be drawn. Thus various mining cenVw of importance 
have been examined somewhat carefully, and by a correlation, wherever possible, 
of the structures found therein, a general idea of the history of the continent has 
been gained. 

It would appear that the immense south-western mass of Australia forms an 
ancient nucleus, within which lie various mining fields such as Kalgoorlie, 
Southern Cross, Sandstone, Yllgarn, Pilbara, and Wiluna. The pre-Cambrian folds 
of the nucleus are highly interesting wherever they have been revealed by mining 
examination. In the central and eastern portions of the nucleus the direction of 
folding is approximately north-north-west; In the Pilbara district it is west-north- 
west to north-west (that is, parallel to the shield margin); in the Maedonnell, 
James, Everard, Levi, Warburton, and other ranges which follow the great east 
and west sweep of the northern portion of the nucleus, the trend of the folds is 
also east and west approximately; in the ith and south-east, the Stirling and 
associated ranges to the east, follow the p' iphery of the '‘Archaean" nucleus for 
great distances; while Maitland records the "grain” of the ancient basement as 
being sympathetic with the general trend of the coast around the south-western 
angle of the continent. Thus the trend, not only of the Lower Palaeozoic, but of 
the pre-Cambrian ranges, appears to follow the general margin of the vast south- 
western nucleus of the continent. 

In the extensive ancient shield of northern Australia (Stuartiana) the general 
trend of the folds in the south is similar to that of the folds on the northern 
margin of the south-western nucleus or Yilgarnia, that Is, east and west. On the 
eastern portion of the nucleus, the trends in the Cloncurry district are almost 
meridional and approximately parallel to the margin of the nucleus. In the 
northern portion, it was Wade 1 * who first indicated the peculiar structures where 
the pre-Cambrian trend assumes the form of three huge curves with convexities 
directed southward, and where they appear to mark a stage in the structural 
development of the nucleus, as though in response to some powerful activity 
directed from the north. The adjustment of these curving trends to the long east 
and west sweep of the fold strikes of the Maedonnell, Everard, James, Petermann, 
and other ranges of central Australia is suggested by a striking passage in 
Woolnough's report on the Tennant Creek area. 1 * 

The Tennant Creek Gold Field is situated several hundreds of miles north 
of the Maedonnell Ranges, and the long east and west trends of the folding and 
of the schistoslty appear to persist throughout the wide intervening area. 
Woolnough states: "Schistoslty is everywhere very pronounced, the main axis 
being always nearly east and west. This axial trend, visible in many of the 
oldest formations throughout Australia, is in marked contrast with the dominant 
fold axes of the continent, and constitutes one of the major peculiarities of the 
region. The swing back into the meridional axis occurs about Banka Banka, and 
is complete about one hundred miles north of Tennant’s Creek. TMb change of 
axis Is one of the most remarkable features the writer has ever seen from the air.” 


“Wade, Arthur, "Petroleum Prospects In the Kimberley District". Commonwealth 
of Australia, 1924, pp. 9 and 10. 

“Woolnough, W. G., "Tennant Creek Gold Field, N.T”. Bull. 22, 1936, p. 25. Govt. 
Printer, Canberra. 
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The peripheral arrangement of the pre-Cambrian fold axes in the Wlllyatna 
nucleus and its former extensions Is readily noticeable in the field* 

Suess,* in discussing Argand’g brilliant synthesis of Asiatic structure, draws 
attention to the great assistance in the study of Asia which is to be expected from 
an application of the principles discovered during the detailed examination of 
mountain structures in Europe. His description of certain Hercynian mountain 
systems of Europe may be taken, in passing, as typical of the structural features 
which may be expected in the zones of marked compression, of various ages, in 
the several continents, including Australia. 

In approaching the problem, he states that: “The Bohemian massif, the Harz, 
the Black Forest, the Vosges, the Central Plateau of France, and the Armorlcan 
Peninsula, are fragments of the older Variscan and Armorican Arcs. . . . Recent 
investigations have brought evidence that the original Variscan mountain chain 
of which now only scanty remains are left, was once not inferior in size and 
extension to the Alps of to-day, which are more completely preserved. Indeed, 
an additional important structural division was joined to the Variscan Chain, of 
which there exists no corresponding equivalent in the Alps.” 

Continuing this description, he states that a reconstruction of the Hercynian 
trend-lines of the existing mountain blocks, enumerated in the preceding para- 
graph, indicates that a broad belt in the north is the only one which is strictly 
comparable with the Alpine system. In breadth it is less than half of the whole 
structure, and occupies a position between the outer zone in the Westphalian 
coalfields and the southern boundary of the Erzgebirge. This zone is a fine example 
of the result of powerful compression, and has a striking likeness to an Alpine 
chain* With progressive advance in a southerly direction from the outer 
(northern) border of thiB ancient mountain system to the interior of the zone, 
the depth from which the outcrop has been uplifted not only increases, but the 
degree of metamorphism also is intensified. To quote Suess again: “The outer- 
most zone, approximately corresponding to the Alpine Flysch-zone, contains the 
well-known extensive flat overthrust of the Belgian and French Carboniferous. 
The next zone to the south comprises the early Palaeozoic sediments of the 
Rhenish Mountains and of the Harz; , . . the third zone has been pushed forward 
against the second zone. It is characterized by the predominance of the crystalline 
rocks; and there is overwhelming evidence that it consists of a system of over- 
thrust sheets and of blocks piled up and driven northward/' 

In this third zone of Suess, the core and foundation consist of the arches of 
gneiss of the Erzgebirge, which, in turn, are recognized as a group of flat over- 
thrust folds forming a cover to altered granite cores. Superimposed In turn on 
these gneiss arches lie the eroded remnants of great thrust blocks composed of 
highly crystalline rocks. These, apparently, have been transported from the 
south. This idea is supported strongly by the knowledge that much of the 
Bohemian massif, the greater portion of the Black Forest, the Vosges, and the 
Central Plateau of France, are composed of this class of gneiss. Suess points out 
that, in the sedimentary complexes of Bohemia, of early Palaeozoic and late pre- 
Cambrian age, granite intrusions have produced marked metamorphism under the 
influence of high temperature, and that the Btrike of the rocks is not in one or a 
few prevailing directions, but that it conforms on the whole to the marginal trends 
of the larger granitic b&thollths. Such an occurrence Suess has named an 


*Op. cit., pp. 41-62. 
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intrusion tectonics" complex. In this region also there has been rather close 
folding with overthrusting. The portion of the region of "intrusion tectonics" 
that belongs to the Bohemian massif appears to have been driven as a great and 
relatively rigid mass against the thrust slices which compose the Erzgebirge. 
Other parts of the Bohemian massif have been pushed beyond the Erzgebirge to 
the north and west. 

Suess points out also how, as in the Alps, the granites of the Variscan 
mountains ‘have crossed the surface of principal overthrusts or zone of "roots" 
and have penetrated into the folded zone or orogen proper', and he Infers that a 
more profound stage of erosion of the Alpine Dinarldes would reveal the existence 
of extensive granite masses, the Intruded schists having dipped into the region 
of "intrusion tectonics". 

He pursues the structural similarity of the modern and the Hercynian Alpine 
chains further by demonstrating that both may be considered as "continental- 
border-mountain-ranges"; that the geosynclines with their massive sedimentary 
sequence — the one with the "echlstes lustres" of the Pennine Alps, the other with 
the shales of the Bhenlsh zone — represent foredeeps which migrate before the 
thrust blocks only to be overridden at a later stage in the compressive activities 
of mountain making. 

He draws attention also to another similarity of occurrence in the earlier 
history of the sediments of the Alpine and Hercynian areas. In the example of the 
Variscan mountains the widespread unconformity of the Lower Carboniferous 
overlaps the "various deeply eroded elements" and the material of that stage 
consists, in great part, of crystalline material derived from the core of the chain; 
similarly for the Alps, where the Upper Cretaceous (Gosau) rests unconformably 
upon the deeply eroded folded rocks of the older phase. 

Students of Caledonian and Hercynian activities in the British Isles, in 
Scandinavia, in Spitsbergen, North America, and other localities, may recognize 
Similarly complex phenomena of thrusting, "intrusion tectonics", and so on, in 
.those areas. Keith describes an admirable example 31 of the influence of bathollthic 
intrusion in the Appalachian structures of North America. In his opinion it is 
the intrusion by great granitoid masses which has been responsible, in very great 
measure, for the folding of the Appalachian sediments. 

It is to be expected that phenomena of the types described above for areas of 
severe compression and "intrusion tectonics" in Europe, Asia, and America, occur 
also in Australia. 

Hypotheses of Continental and Oceanic Development by Wegener and Others. 

Wegener's hypothesis of wandering Poles and of a disrupted Pangaea — 
presenting a picture of the units horn of such disruption wandering separately 
in various directions and giving rise later to the present continental forms — 
appears to have originated in a desire to throw light on various major problems 
In geology, examples of these problems being the peculiar shapes and locations of 
the continents, the suggestion of symmetry exhibited by the long eastern and 
western coast lines of the Atlantic, the location of the marked glacial activity of 
late Palaeozoic time, together with the geographical distribution of the Glossopteris 
flora, the angiosperms, and the mammals. 


Keith, A., "Outlines of Appalachian Structure". Bull Oeol Boc. America , 1923, 
pp, 909-380. 
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Schuchert,” Lake,** Taylor,* 4 Wright,* Keith,* and many others have discussed 
the Wegenerian Hypothesis from various points of view. The points selected 
here, among others, for brief discussion, are the permanence or Impermanence of 
the continental positions in a broad sense, the geographical distribution of the 
Olossopteris flora, together with the distribution of the angioaperms and the 
higher mammals. 

At the outset it may be stated that, to most field geologists of wide experience, 
the more the actual stratigraphic and tectonic history of the continents is studied 
in detail, the more does the progressive growth of continental stability 
approximately "in place" appear to become evident. 

Consideration, perhaps, may be directed first to the evidence from the view- 
point of continental structural symmetry. Keith, in discussing the structure of 
North America, states* 7 : "I am convinced that it is reasonable to accept . . . 
the doctrine that the continental shape and size have been roughly constant from 
the present day far hack into the pre-Cambrian, Around its margins were 
deposited in the ocean thick lenses of sediments; from the shallows of the ocean 
margin long narrow geanticlines rose in response to th rustings from the ocean. 
These geanticlines grew higher and higher, thrust was repeated, and finally 
culminated. Then the geanticlines were united to the mainland and a period of 
relaxation and tension followed. The surface of the earth was gradually worn 
down and quiet reigned. The order of the chief events in a revolution ... is 
seen ... to have occurred at least three times since the Cambrian." 

Keith also points out that the permanence of the sea margin in North America 
is opposed to Wegener's hypothesis that the United States formerly fitted in 
between Europe and Africa. He shows that the present form of their opposed 
outlines, which is employed to support the idea of rupture, would not be those 
of oceanic shorelines, but, on the contrary, would be those of the more central 
parts of the former continent when in its dlsruptured state. The sea margins of 
eastern America appear to have existed for ages approximately in their present 
position. This, at least, is the view which most experienced field geologists might 
be expected to adopt. In passing, it may be stated that the apparent stability of 
South America during the ages is probably more apparent even than that of North 
America when Judged by its stratigraphic and tectonic history, as outlined above 

This development of continental stability "in place”, during the sedimentation 
of geosynclines and the conversion of their contained sediments to mountain 
ranges, appears evident indifferently, whether the Appalachian, Cordilleran, 
Andean, Iranian, Himalayan, Macdonnell (Australia), or other geoByncline, be 
considered. In each a picture Is gained of subsiding troughs undergoing sedimen- 
tation during the ages, yet maintaining their relative positions with the ancient 
stable areas without the distortion and rupture implied in Wegener's hypothesis 
of a thin, non-horaogeneous shell of brittle material wandering through a dense 
mass which acts approximately as a solid body to sudden blows. One example 


* Schuchert, C„ "The Hypothesis of Continental Displacement". From "The Theory 
of Continental Drift", pp. 104-144. Printed in U.S.A. (with references). 

“Lake, F., 'Wegener’s Hypothesis of Continental Drift", Nature* 1928, pp. 226-22$. 

“Taylor, F. B., "The Lateral Migration of Land Masses". Jour. Wash. Acad. 8oi. f 18, 
No. 20, 1923, pp. 446 et seq, ; "Cheater Asia and Isoatasy", Amer. Jour. Bci., xil, 1926, 
pp. 47-67. 

•Wright, W. B., "The Wegener Hypothesis", Nature, Jan., 1923, pp. 80-31. 

“Keith, A., "Structural Symmetry In North America". Bull. QeoU Boo. America , 
1926, pp. 374-388. 

*Op. ctt„ pp. 383-384. 
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only, among many similar structures, may be selected for brief mention, namely, 
the Himalayan geosyncline. 

The mapping and examination of this structure for many years by the Indian 
Geological Survey show that it has faced Peninsular India in the form of a 
relatively narrow earth depression (with its main axis tending to advance south- 
ward), since upper pre-Cambrian time. With the exception of the unconformity 
between the Carboniferous and the Permian, its history shows a conformable 
sedimentary succession into the Tertiary. It was a marine seaway during the 
Palaeozoic, with the exception of temporary regressions, and conformable marine 
successions obtained during the Permian, Tr lassie, Jurassic, and Cretaceous. The 
seaway narrowed, both during the closing Cretaceous and the post-Nummulitte, 
owing to the growth of a gigantic geanticline within it. There were three major 
phases of the undulatory uplift of the Himalayan system. The first occurred 
about the middle of the Eocene, and this is believed to have brought up the 
central axis of ancient rocks. The second occurred about the mid-Miocene, 
converting the terrestrial Miocene sediments into what are known as the inner 
lesser ranges. The third elevated the two former zones, together with the outlying 
terrestrial Siwallks, into the present Himalaya. This third phase appears to have 
been closing Tertiary in age. 

The results of this sequence of operations suggest that they developed in 
one locality without major disturbance other than that caused by undulatory 
subsidence and later uplift with the accompaniment of southward overthrusting. 
Even the method of undulatory uplift by which the present grand complex and 
compound Himalayan system originated indicates that streams such as the 
Ganges, the Indus, the Brahmapootra, together with their many powerful 
tributaries, maintained their original courses against the repeated uplift of the 
opposing mountain chains. The structural unity of this grand geosynclinal area 
could scarcely have been preserved intact through the ages, during tho fateful 
wanderings inferred by Wegener, unless it be assumed that the enormous area of 
Asia, with its relatively negligible thickness of brittle rock, and its marked lack 
of homogeneity, had floated In a frictionless medium, and in one fixed direction. 
This assumption does not appear to be supported by the findings of geophysics. 

The Appalachian, Cordilleran, Andean, Franciscan, Tasman (Australia), aud 
other geosynclinal areas had histories of long continued sedimentation between 
borderlands and stable areas in a manner such as to suggest sedimentation in 
areas of fixed location except for inconsiderable modifications. Other great 
geosyncllnes, such as those of central Europe, the Uralian, the Mongolian, Nan 
Shan, Kuen Lun, and other types, have had histories of long continued and steady 
sedimentation around the margins of the ancient stable blocks, with subsequent 
welding of same to the marginal areas of these masses. ThuB the structural 
histories of Europe, Asia, the ... Americas, Africa and Australia suggest growth of 
stability approximately “in place", rather than long continued and drift-like 
wandering of blocks, from a disrupted primeval mass, and, like plankton, following 
no settled plan of direction of movement. 

Geographical Distribution of the Angiosperms and Mammals . — The peculiar 
geographical distribution of the angiosperms can be explained most simply, and 
satisfactorily, on the assumption that they originated in Holarctica, approximately 
in the lower Cretaceous (or upper Jurassic?), and that they experienced a 
wonderful adaptive radiation during the upper Cretaceous, accompanied by rapid 
dispersal along routes which followed the general trend of the present con- 
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tinental masses. With later change of climate and the Isolation of large areas by 
the formation of natural barriers, this cosmopolitan flora underwent profound local 
modifications, with the production of vast endemic genera in Australia, South Africa, 
South America, New Zealand, and other countries* On the other hand, the assumption 
of continents filling the Indian and South Atlantic Oceans, or even of land bridges 
across the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific Oceans, leads the Btudent of angiospermous 
distribution into incredible difficulties.** This is especially evident In the geographical 
distribution of many large families, such as Myrtaceae, Rutaceae, Ericaceae, 
Composlt&e, Labiatae, Verbenaceae, Euphorbiaceae, Fagaceae, Salicaceae, Ulmaceae, 
Aceraceae, and Rosaceae, together with many large genera, such as Eucalyptus, 
Rhododendron, Quercus, Aster, Rier avium, Acacia, Astragalus , Erica , Podalyria, 
Leucadendron, and Melaleuca. 

If we assume, as some writers do, that the so-called “peculiar” vegetation of 
Australia has been derived from South African stock, transported thence along a 
broad land mass filling the Indian Ocean, we are faced at once with the difficult 
task of explaining the absence of various large subfamilies, tribes and genera 
from Africa which occur in Australia, and the absence of others of the same age 
from Australia which flourish in Africa. The Proteaceae is divided into two large 
subfamilies, one only of which occurs in South Africa, but both of which are 
very well represented indeed in Australia, while America and south-eastern Asia 
possess members of the subfamily which is not present in Africa. Furthermore, 
none of the large genera of the Proteaceae in Africa occur in Australia, and no 
Australian genus of the family has any representatives in Africa. The large family 
of the Ericaceae is magnificently developed in South Africa, Erica alone possessing 
about five hundred endemic species there. The whole family itself is absent from 
Australia, except for the presence of several highly specialized and locally modified 
waifs (Gaultheria and Pernettya in the south-east, and Wittsteinia in the north- 
east). Similarly, the whole of the Eucalyptus or Leptospermum division of the 
Myrtaceae, totalling one thousand species, with Eucalyptus (360 species), Melaleuca 
(107 species), Baeckea, Leptospcrmum, Callistemon, and so on. Is absent from 
South Africa. Moreover, the whole family appears naturally to be absent from 
South Africa. 

The difficulties become equally great when a bridge between Africa and South 
America, or one between South America and Australia, is assumed. Very many 
cold-loving types of plants in South America have no representatives whatever 
in Australia. Thus, Patagonlum (160 species), Astragalus (76-30 species), 
Lathyrus (20 species), Raplopappus (100 species), Escaiionia (30 species), 
Hieracium, Alnua, and many others have no indigenous representative in Australia. 
Moreover, no members of the genera Eucalyptus, Melaleuca , Leptospermum, 
Grevillea, Banksia, Hake a, Boronia , Ole aria or Epacris occur In South America. 

On the other hand, it may be noted that the primary types of vast families 
such as the Oomposltae, Legumtnos&e, Rubiaceae, Labiatae, Rutaceae, Verbenaceae, 
Liliaceae, Euphorbiaceae, Myrtaceae, and so on, appear to have been of luxuriant 
arborescent or at least shrubby, woody types, belonging to a genial and moist 
climate such as occurs to-day in the fertile tropics and subtropics. In the Upper 
Cretaceous they had a cosmopolitan range, whereas, during the subsequent 
differentiation of climate and the isolation of South America, South Africa, 


*» Andrews, B. C., “The Geological History of the Australian Flowering Plants*'. 
Amer. Jour. Bci,, 1916, pp. 171-832. 
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Australia and New Zealand from the great northern blocks owing to the orootlon 
of natural barriers, the floras of these areas developed endemic tribes and genera, 
which present greater morphological differences, when compared with each other, 
than when each Is contrasted separately with Its present tropical representatives. 

Thus the true Aster is herbaceous, with five hundred species, approximately, 
and is confined to the northern hemisphere (with one exception on the high plateaus 
of Abyssinia). The primary arborescent form appears to have perished in 
Holarctica during the severe differentiation of climatic conditions in the Tertiary, 
but became modified locally to the woody Olearia (110 species) in Australia and 
New Zealand, the woody Felicia (60 species) in South Africa, and to the 
arborescent Ohiliotrichium and Diplostephium in South America. Bach of these 
appears to be more closely allied to the true Aster than to each other. 

The primary types of the Rutaceae are essentially magnificent and luxuriant 
arborescent forms, such as the widely spread Xanthoxylum and allied species in 
the fertile tropics. In Australia the endemic tribe Boronieae flourishes; in South 
Africa the endemic tribe Diosmeae; and in tropical America the endemic tribe 
Cusparleae. These various endemic tribes appear to possess greater morphological 
likenesses to the widespread tropical types than to each other. This generalisation 
appears to be applicable to other important families of Angiosperms. 

The Mammalian Distribution . — Matthew* h&B shown that the simplest explana* 
tlon of mammalian distribution is by the hypothesis of development in Holarctica 
and the neighbouring areas with radiation southward along lands which were 
practically coincident in position with the present continents. 

It is to be expected, naturally, that adaptive radiation must flourish locally 
if effective barriers are erected between lands formerly in communication with 
each other. In this way it was that the great Eucalyptus group and the 
phyllodlneous Acacia , together with the endemic tribes in the families 
Buphorblaceae, Labiatae, Verbenaceae, Rutaceae, Llliaceae, and so on, were 
developed in Australia after its isolation from south-eastern Asia during the 
Cretaceous. As opportunity offered, these new groups extended their range beyond 
their old home, but the law of Age and Area handicapped them severely so soon 
as they competed with the plant forms which had been evolved during the same 
period within the much larger area of the northern hemisphere. 

The Geographical Distribution of the Glossopteris Flora. — White,* 0 thirty 
years ago, in dealing with this difficult problem, proposed the name GangamopteHs 
rather than Glossopteris, for the flora under consideration. To the list of localities 
recorded by him in 1907, from which plant remains of this flora have been obtained, 
may be added Antarctica. The necessity for the existence of a vast Gondwana 
Land, occupying an area formed by the conjoined masses of South America, 
Antarctica, Africa, India, and Australasia, in order to explain the actual 
geographical distribution of the Glossopteris flora, does not appear to exist, 
inasmuch as a distribution, similar to that considered above for the angiosperms, 
but in the opposite direction, affords at once a more simple, and yet eminently 
satisfactory, explanation. The structures of the mountain ranges, mentioned above, 
are opposed to the hypothetical Gondwana Land. 


* Matthew, W. D., “Climate and Evolution", Annate N.Y. Aood. flat, xxlv, 1916, 
pp. 171-318, 

* White, David, “Permo-Carboniferous Climatic Changes In South America 0 , Jour. 
Gsol, IS, 1907, pp. 616-333. 
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The earlier Carboniferous flora would appear to have been of cosmopolitan 
distribution, and its nature Is supposed to be indicative of fairly equable and 
mild climatic conditions. While these conditions were preserved In the main, 
apparently, during the Middle and Upper Carboniferous in the northern hemisphere, 
nevertheless, the climate in some parts of the southern hemisphere, for example, 
Australia, was undergoing a severe change. In these southern lands the 
cosmopolitan Carboniferous flora became adapted accordingly to meet the climatic 
differentiation, and, by the beginning of the Permian period, the Olossopteris flora 
had been developed. It has been found in the Permian of Antarctica, the Falkland 
Islands, Argentina, Brazil, South Africa, Australia, and India, also in a modified 
form in Tonquin, Kashmir, Afghanistan, Russia, and the Altai in Siberia. Of 
these localities, the southern hemisphere examples are true Oangamopteris - 
Olossopteris associations, whereas, north of India proper, they are younger 
assemblages and appear to represent a commingling of milder northern types 
with true Olossopteris assemblages. Olossopteris is not known to occur in the 
Mesozoic of the southern hemisphere, but the mixture of Olossopteris types and 
true northern forms survived into the Mesozoic in the northern hemisphere. 

The Olossopteris Flora thus would appear to represent a modification of the 
milder cosmopolitan flora of the Carboniferous to meet the climatic conditions 
of an Antarctic land, probably an Antarctia. and that, at a later period, the 
members of this new group spread northward to the glaciated areas of South 
America, Australia, Africa, and India. The entry to South America may well 
have been by the Falkland Ridge; to Australia along a former arcuate zone now 
marked by a sunken ridge, and thence to India and Africa, or along another 
former land zone whose probable existence is suggested by other sunken ridges 
extending now from Antarctica towards Africa and India. In the southern 
continents they flourished during the glacial visitations. Thence they advanced 
northwards later through Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Persia, to Russia and Siberia, 
where there arose a commingling of modified cosmopolitan types and the survivals 
of the Olossopteris Flora which led again to the development of a widely spread 
flora in the Mesozoic. 

An interesting feature of plant life to-day may be cited here as throwing 
light on the apparent anomaly that the Kuttung plants of Australia belong to 
an assemblage generally considered to be indicative of a genial climate in the 
northern hemisphere. An examination of the flora of eastern Australia reveals 
the fact that the dense growths of the rain-forest within the sheltered ravines 
and valleys of the coastal plateaus are surrounded by the xerophytic and stunted 
endemic plant growths of the barren sandstone plateaus and other wind-swept 
areas. Plant remains of both these types conceivably might well be preserved 
together in the silts of the neighbouring valley deposits. Let us consider 
similar associations to have existed in the past, then, provided that the luxuriant 
types were much more numerous among the fossil remains— as would be expected 
by reason of the proximity of the luxuriant types to the water channels— an 
observer would get the Impression that he was dealing here with growths belonging 
generally to a genial climate. It is almost certain that deserts, and other 
inhospitable areas, have existed side by side with areas of luxuriant plant growths 
ever since the development of the angiosperms. The example of the widespread 
Acacia flourishing side by side with the luxuriant types of the upper Cretaceous 
and Tertiary may be cited in illustration of this peculiarity. 
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Walkom, in considering this problem of the existence of plants In the Kuttung 
(Lower Carboniferous) deposits generally referred to associations characteristic 
of & genial climate, draws attention to the present striking proximity of dense 
and luxuriant growths of ferns and other plants, subtropical in general appear- 
ance, to the great glaciers of the Southern Alps of New Zealand. These growths 
are covered usually with deep snowfalls during the winter. The important point 
to note, in this association, is that they occur In areas, not only of heavy and 
permanent rainfall, but also of marked protection from fierce cold and desiccating 
winds. In the Alaskan fiords, luxuriant plant growths exist under similar con- 
ditions of precipitation and of shelter from strong cold drying winds. Walkom 
points out that the survival of certain types, such as Hhacopteris , during the cold 
climate of the Kuttung, may be an adaptation of a cosmopolitan type, developed 
during a generally mild climate, to conditions of decreasing temperature, but of 
heavy precipitation and marked protection from strong cold and dry winds. 

Argand f s Hypothesis of the Structure of Europe and Asia.— The genius of 
Argand has presented us with a brilliant analysis of Alpine structures, particu- 
larly those of the western Alps . 31 His conclusion is that the northward drifting 
of Africa led gradually to the formation of the Alps, and that the Prealps them- 
selves, in the northern portion of the Alps, represent a small portion of Africa 
upon Europe. Argand, moreover, has discussed the structure of Asia . 31 He gives 
the following picture: Asia consists mainly of the welded Siberian, Chinese, and 
Serindian (Tarim) massifs or nuclei. Since the Cambrian there has been a trial 
of strength, as it were, between the opposed movements of Eurasia and the so- 
called Gondwana Land to the south. The northern mass of Eurasia has had a 
relatively southerly drift, w'hile the southern masses have had a northerly drift. 
These opposed movements closed the Tethyan Sea, and the southern masses, by 
their drive northward, gave rise to the Alpine, Himalayan, and related Tethyan 
systems. Towards the close of the Pliocene, the ancient Tethyan zone was 
reopened, by expansion, in its western portion, and a portion of Africa was left 
behind on Europe as the northern front of the Alps in the Lake Thun-Lake Geneva 
‘district. The northern chains of the Alps, together with the detached African 
fragment mentioned above, moved still farther north; the Mediterranean widened; 
and the Apennine chain moved from an original east-west to the submeridional 
trend which it now possesses, de Bfickh and others, as the result of actual field 
work, consider that Argand's conclusions in some important structural points, are 
somewhat at variance with the known history of the Iranian geosyncHne . 113 
Attention in this note Is confined to the European and Himalayan regions. 

In approaching the problem of an assumed trial of strength between Africa 
and Europe (or Eurasia), two things become apparent at the outset, namely, 
that the continent of Africa has the general appearance of marked stability of 
long standing, and that the structural history of Europe has been complex and 
long continued. Such complicated history must be considered In any hypothesis 
involving the overriding of Europe by Africa. 

Let is be assumed, however, that the Prealps are a part of an African over- 
thrust, carried still farther north by later overth rusting. The question then rises, 


M Argand, E., “Sur PArc des Alpes Occidentales", Compt. Rend . Congr&s Gtolo pique 
Internationale XIII, Brussels, 1924, Vol I. 

** Argand, E„ ”L *. Teotonique de PAsie”, Compt Rend., 1924, Vol. I, pp. 171-372. 
m de BOckh, H., Lees, G. M., and Richardson, F. D, S„ “Contribution to the Stratigraphy 
and Tectonics of the Iranian Ranges”, Brit. Aett. Adv . Set, 1928, In “The Structure of 
Asia”, 1929. Methuen. 
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naturally, as to what caused the cessation of the northern drive of the relatively 
powerful African block at this stage, seeing that the subsurface activities are 
assumed to have persisted indefinitely in that direction. The natural sequence to 
a long continued activity, such as that assumed by Argand, would be the formation 
of a plateau across the present Mediterranean, fronted by great subparallel 
mountain crests (a grand compound Alpine system) accompanied by a foredeep 
on its northern front as in the example of the Indogangetic depression occupying 
the southern front of the overfolded and overthrust Himalayan mass. 

This, however, is merely a passing reference to the African and European 
structures in late geological time. The pre-Palaeozoic and later tectonic history 
of Europe, sketched briefly above, throws light from another quarter on to the 
problem. The story commences with the formation of a great borderland on the 
north and of a vast nucleus — Baltica, with the Russian Platform foundation and 
its great western extension into Britain — around which lay a long geosyncllne on 
the north, north-west, and south-west, while the extensive borderland lay beyond 
it towards the Polar regions, and to the west of the British Isles. The complex 
Caledonian mountain system grew out of this mobile area and heavy thrustlngs 
were delivered both southwards and northwards. 

This activity resulted in the welding together of the ancient nucleus and 
borderland, a fragment of which appears to outcrop In the north-west of the 
British Isles. Although this grand effort at stabilization had occurred on the 
northern margin of the European nucleus, nevertheless mobile geanticlinal tracts 
Btill surrounded it on the east (the Ural and Timan depressions), and on the 
south, from the southern extremity of the Urals, to points in the Atlantic west 
of Ireland and Spain. Then followed the close folding of the sediments of these 
geosyncllnes with the overfolding and thrusting of the same northward, towards 
the southern margin of the nucleus, to be succeeded, still later in the Palaeozoic, 
by the welding together of the ancient blocks of western Siberia and of the Russian 
Platform. There appears to be no necessity to assume the formation of these 
folded systems by the drifting action northwards of an ancient mass; it appears 
simply to be a second stage in the gaining of stability within the broad zone 
separating the northern borderland, the ancient masses of Baltica, the Russian 
Platform, the western Siberian Platform, and Africa. 

Later again, the Alpine foldings marked the addition of still another zone 
of stability to southern Europe. In this movement Spain and France were welded, 
or knit, together, the Atlas Mountains also marked a stable addition to Africa, 
with overfolding and thrusting southward. The Apennines and the Dinaric Alps 
appear merely as ribs of strengthening in the shrinking area of weakness 
separating the massive blocks of Africa and middle, with northern, Europe. 

From this point of view, Africa appears to have acted simply as a resistant 
and stable mass throughout the Caledonian, Hercynian, and Alpine activities, by 
means of which the area between the African and European nuclei has been 
gaining stability gradually, while the ancient massifs meanwhile have simply 
undulated gently during the several revolutions in the topography. 

The papers of F. B. Taylor, which have been stimulating in a marked degree, 
suggest a southward drifting of North America and Eurasia, the latter over a very 
great distance. The somewhat divergent views held by the writer are stated in 
the section following on "The Crust of the Earth". 

The Crust of the Earth . 

There appears to be a tendency among students of mountain and continent 
building to rely too exclusively on the study of ordinary geological maps and of 
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small terrestrial globes tor suggestions about the main movements of the Earth 
as a whole, as well as about the principal activities within its crust. The necessity 
for maps and globes is evident, but a study of these alone is by no means a satis- 
factory substitute for a personal study of the great Earth itself, when search is 
being made for the origin of its main topographic forms. It is as though a student 
were V> seek an explanation of the more subtle problems of biological activities 
on the Earth by confining his attention to ordinary museum collections. It is 
certain that the understanding with which Nature gathers Itself up, as It were, 
would altogether escape him thus. The globe of the study is, for such examination 
as is here proposed, a rigid structure; it has no freedom of movement either as a 
body rotating rapidly on itself and yet possessing no visible means of support; 
as a body undergoing rapid translation in a frictionless medium; its own weight, 
moreover, is totally inadequate to beget a condition of subsurface fiowage within 
itself. Many students, thus, in their search for a satisfactory explanation of the 
periodic advance and retreat of the sea over the continents, the loading and 
Blnking of geosynclinal areas, the formation of folded mountain ranges, and other 
items in continental building, consider that the known movements of the Earth 
are insufficient to produce such features, and, in these studies, they feel constrained 
to invoke the aid of some complex activity, perchance even inoperative to-day, but 
certainly shrouded with an impenetrable veil of mystery. 

On the other hand, the origin of mountain ranges, and associated world forms, 
appears to the writer to be explicable readily by the simple and well-known 
activities to which the Earth at present is subject; and as a contribution to the 
study of the origin of continental structures it is proposed here to take a general 
macroscopic survey of the crust of the Earth, and see what it may have to tell 
about itself. This, perhaps, may be introduced fittingly by a brief reference to 
the latest of the great world cycles of marine transgression and land emergence 
already noted, in part, in the previous chapter. 

Marine transgression, during the Upper Cretaceous, probably was as pronounced 
as at any other recorded time in the history of the Earth. The land had been 
' reduced to the low-lying stage; the extensive geosyncllnal areas had approached 
the condition of overloading; the sea-level had risen, partly by sinking and 
reduction of the higher land forms, and partly by the transfer to the sea of the 
waste arising from the land reduction; there had been consequent shallow flooding 
of the land in the extra-geosynclinal areas, together with a general extension of 
milder climatic conditions. Then, gradually, following on this period of apparently 
increasing stability, various phases of powerful and complex mountain-making 
movements were developed, which, probably, have rarely if ever been exceeded in 
intensity since the commencement of the Palaeozoic. The Himalayan revolution, 
which succeeded to a conformable sedimentary succession during the Palaeozoic 
and the Mesozoic, save for an unconformity between the Carboniferous and Permian 
sediments, may be taken as a magnificent single item in this widespread activity 
of the post-Cretaceous. 

In the structural depression within which this history took place, the 
sediments, at the close of the Cretaceous, began to rise, and were associated with 
an extraordinary display of volcanic and plutonic activity, the latter involving 
intrusions of granite, gabbro, and perldotite (serpentine). Close folding, which 
affected the Nummulitic limestone (Eocene), succeeded in the middle Eocene, and 
this activity uplifted the central axis of the ancient sediments and crystalline 
rocks. A later powerful movement affected, in a marked manner, the Lower 
Miocene, together with the older sediments. Overfolding and thrusting towards 
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the foreland of Peninsular India ensued, the action being extremely slow, the 
mountain chain thus formed actually overriding and ridging up the products of 
its own waste, the moving fault front also forming a continuous backward boundary 
to the deposition. This revival of mountain making in the Miocene was accom- 
panied by another grand plutonic display, in which vaBt intrusions of granite, 
syenite, dtorite, gabbro, and other igneous types, penetrated the Eocene sediments. 
This revolution was followed by a long period of denudation, the waste derived 
from the mighty ranges being deposited in the complementary trough separating 
the new ranges from the foreland. In this way, the terrestrial sediments, known 
as the Siwallks, originated, attaining stratigraphic thicknesses in places of sixteen 
thousand to seventeen thousand feet. Undulatory elevation succeeded at the close 
of the Tertiary, culminating in the formation of the present Himalayan Ranges, 
which are probably as great us, or even greater than, their Tertiary forerunners in 
the same region. This latest movement was accompanied also by the undulatory 
elevation, not only of the Eocene and lower Miocene, but also of the outlying 
zone of the upper Miocene and Pliocene Siwallks. Overriding of the Siwalik 
sediments occurred also in the younger frontal trough. Contemporaneously, more- 
over, with the elevation of the present Himalayan system came the formation and 
filling of the broad Indo-Gangetic trough, separating the Himalayan, Suleiman, 
and Burmese mountain systems from the Aravalli and Vindhya ranges in 
Peninsular India. This Himalayan elevation was merely the most severe local 
compression experienced during a widespread topographical revolution. With the 
general elevation, at the close of the Tertiary, was associated the oncoming of the 
Pleistocene Ice Age, with its periodic advances and retreats of severe climatic 
conditions. 

Inasmuch as these happenings were confined to the geological yesterday, as 
It were, and, moreover, as they may be matched with a succession of activities of 
similar nature during earlier geological periods in other parts of the world, it may 
be assumed, temporarily, that the activities which produced these phenomena are 
sufficient to explain the various vicissitudes through which the Earth haB passed 
since the early pre-Cambrian. In other words, they appear to be in full operation 
to-day, and they may be summed up as the Earth's rotation In a frictionless 
medium; its translation through space without rigid support; the tidal influences 
exerted by various celestial bodies; the pressure, by weight, of its heavy brittle 
crust on itself; and the negligible resistance (one atmosphere only), at the Earth’s 
surface, to internal activities which are reacting towards that surface. 

It may be helpful, in attempting to picture the natural outcome of these 
interacting activities and conditions, to imagine an observer viewing the earth, 
not only from points on the surface itself, but also from points situated many 
thousands of miles distant. 

From the far-off viewpoint, the appearance is that of a huge globe, “hanging 
upon nothing”, rotating swiftly but silently on itself, and possessing a great 
velocity of translation round a distant and much larger body, which, in turn, 
Is moving towards another but much more distant point. 

Several things attract the observer’s attention from this distant vantage point. 
In the first place, the nature and degree of its rotation, as it floats unsupported 
by solid mechanism, explains the symmetry of its geometric form, for the inter* 
position of any basal rigid support, such as a vast horizontal plate, would lead 
to rapid liquefaction of the whole with subsequent consolidation in tumultuous 
undulations. In the second place, he notes that the geoid approximates closely to 
an ellipsoid of rotation, with a flattening of the polar and a distension of the 
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equatorial regions, the axis connecting the Poles being considerably shorter 
(twenty-seven miles approximately) than the axes connecting appropriate geometric 
points on the Equator. From this, together with certain other facts to be noted 
later, he perceives that the figure of the Earth, In all probability, is determined 
by present terrestrial movements for, from his broad viewpoint, it seems certain 
that any notable wandering of the Poles would be associated with progressive 
flattening of the successive positions occupied by the Poles, and that the changing 
equatorial region would maintain its appropriate bulge. Furthermore, he has 
noticed that its surface has the appearance of being ornamented with undulations. 
Large and small, broad and narrow, high and low undulations are all well repre- 
sented, some with Bteep slopes broken with faults, others with sides and summit 
slopes of small angular value. 

In this he discerns one all-important difference, at least, between the small 
rigid globe of the study and this celestial orb, revolving before him In silent 
majesty, whose every movement and whose undulating surface suggest a grand 
and pulsating vitality within. 

He perceives an explanation of this in the fact that the criiBtal rocks press 
downwards with a strength so great that a sudden release from the weight of the 
miles of overlying rock would induce a condition of flow straightway in the heated 
but solid subsurface rock layers. The scientific use of the imagination comes here 
to his assistance. He pictures some grand celestial being, Ithuriel perchance, 
rending the solid crust with that same magic spear which he was wont to use 
when searching for the truth in things on Earth which seemed, at times, to be 
what they were not. The gash made thus would seal Itself, but the fresh surface 
thus formed would take on another shape; the sides of the gash would flow 
together and the surface would take on the form of a series of undulations 
decreasing in size outwardly from the centre of the rent, and lava floods would 
be discharged over the surface. The observer has not the use of IthurieVs spear, 
but he has, for his sure guidance, the widespread and abundant evidence of local 
escapes from the pressure of the crust on itself, in the numerous centres of volcanic 
Activity and in the vast masses of consolidated lavas of modern and earlier time 
now littering the Earth's surface. 

This local fusion of rock material, with escape to the surface as opportunity 
offers, leads him to note that the rocks composing the outer crust are not tightly 
reinforced or bonded, but that, on the contrary, they are short in grain, as it 
were, being traversed by planes and zones of relative weakness. 

He proceeds to assemble the knowledge gained at this stage, namely, that, 
firstly, the pressure on the subsurface material must produce a definite reaction, 
equal to the weight of the superincumbent material, towards the surface of the 
Earth; secondly, rocks suffer liquefaction under enormous pressure if they are 
Insufficiently supported on all sides; thirdly, the pressure at the Earth’s surface 
is negligible, being only one atmosphere; fourthly, the crust of the Earth is not 
of great and uniform strength such as it would possess if composed of toughened, 
unjointed steel, many miles in thickness, but is, on the contrary, of very moderate 
and variable strength; fifthly, rock material constantly does reach the surface 
in a molten condition; sixthly, the disposition of the surface features of the Earth 
are related to these escapes of material from pressure; and, seventhly, the form 
of the Earth is ellipsoidal or subglobular, a form which is extremely favourable 
for the endless subsurface transfer of material. 
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From a consideration of these points, he perceives that the deeper crustal 
condition is one of very unstable equilibrium, the weaker portions of the crust 
being markedly subject to rupture by the upward reaction towards the surface 
from the downward pressure of the upper crustal layers. He notes also that 
there are many zones where this upward reaction has overcome the downward 
pressure, and that, at these zones, the erstwhile solid, though highly heated, rock 
either has been poured out as lava at the surface or has entered the higher 
portions of the crust in liquid condition as sills, injections, dykes, or other well- 
known forms of igneous intrusion. A magnificent example of such mobile, or 
relatively weak, zone is the wide, outer marginal portion of the Pacific, especially 
on its western side. The more stable blocks, or those which are possessed of greater 
thickness and stronger bond (reinforcement by recrystallization in mass, or by 
other means), may be bowed up in the form of broad gentle undulations, never- 
theless this undulatory movement of subsurface material is Interfered with in 
places by actual surface rupture, with larger extrusions at the surface as the 
direct result of that deep-seated rupture. 

With the intention of gaining more detailed knowledge of the surface 
forms, and the rock types of which they are composed, the observer now approaches 
the rotating Earth and circles it spirally from Pole to Pole. From this closer 
examination several additional facts, world-wide in distribution and interest, 
become evident. Thus each continent appears to possess great nuclei composed, 
basally at least, of ancient rocks, although covered in many places with younger 
formations. The arresting feature in these enormous occurrences is their appear- 
ance of relative stability. A careful examination of all the many stages of 
alteration exhibited by the rock formations, scattered over the Barth's surface, 
leads to the natural conclusion that the rocks composing these nuclei proper 
represent end-products of physical and chemical activities In ancient abyssal 
laboratories; the fuller statement and explanation of this, however, he defers until 
a slightly later stage in his notes. His tentative inference is that the rockB 
comprising these nuclei appear, In part at least, to have participated in a state 
of potential, or even actual, fiowage, at an exceedingly slow rate; moreover, that 
they are now exposed at the surface by the joint action of the repeated elevation 
and successive erosion of former overlying rock masses. The deeper significance 
of this phenomenon escapes him at the time, his attention being arrested, tem~ 
porarily, by the engirdlement of these nuclei, in places, with zones of folded 
rocks, the upper portions of whose formerly closed folds now appear to be 
truncated abruptly at the Barth's surface. All stages of dismantlement occur in 
these folded rocks, from those suffering only slightly from denudation to those 
whose cores or centres seem to have been exposed by elevation and erosion. 
In the latter forms, into which erosion has bitten very deeply, he perceives the 
influence of activities similar to those which appear to have produced the peculiar 
crystalline condition of the nuclei. 

He notes also that all the present highland regions of the earth have 
arrived at their exalted position as the result of a series of undulatory uplifts, 
all in turn being separated by geosynclines, foredeeps, intermontane valleys, or 
other types of compensatory structures. The uplifts take place with relative 
rapidity, and are punctuated with intermediate and long continued conditions of 
approximate stillstand. Nevertheless, the uplifts themselves actually take place 
with extreme slowness as measured by human standards of the passage of time, 
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inasmuch as many strong streams, in all parts of the world, seem to have main- 
tained their direction of flow against the undulatory uplifts opposing them. 

It is seen thus that, as opportunity offers, there is a definite tendency for 
the transference of subsurface material to localities where the crust has not been 
strongly reinforced already by close folding and recrystallization. From the 
vantage points attained by the observer as he circles the world again and again, 
It seams evident that the escape of material to the surface is accompanied partly 
by explosive shattering of solid, overlying rock, and partly by discharge of lava. 
The greatest explosive action occurs in areas of heavy sedimentation which have 
been, or are being, raised as mountain systems or island arcs, whereas the greatest 
floods of basic lava have been poured out mainly on the more stable land masses 
such as the continental nuclei and their structural equivalents of later time. The 
basic deluges are more or less contemporaneous with the explosive phenomena, 
the two types being separated by great earth depressions. 

The general transfer of subsurface material is effected, necessarily, In an 
undulatory manner, so as to maintain a state of equilibrium, stable or unstable, 
within the material of the portion of the crust affected, as is usual in the 
propagation of activities in physical media. In a vast spheroid, possessing a 
constant speed of rotation in one given direction, this transfer of subsurface 
material — which acts in the crust as a solid to sudden blows, but as a plastic 
mass to long continued pressure under heavy load — is not so much an actual 
wholesale translation of material as it is an essentially undulatory movement, 
each particle of the material tending to remain within its own major undulation, 
while the undulations themselves rise higher (mountains) and sink more deeply 
(intermontane valleys and other structural troughs) at places where the surface 
material offers less resistance. The undulations also decrease in height and size 
at places where conditions of more stable equilibrium exist. 

Great actual translation of material may take place, however, at zones of 
relative weakness in the crust. Examples of this action are the transfer of 
material from sub-geosynclinal areas to the subsurface portions of the associated 
and mobile feeding geanticline, and the transfer later during the reverse process 
from the Binklng area to the overloaded and disrupted geosynclinal area. His 
observations on the flattened condition of the polar areas, moreover, have shown 
him the high probability of the world-wide influence of a marked disruptive 
rise in an area of former heavy sedimentation, because the transfer of subsurface 
material to the collapsed area of sedimentation Implies the necessity to maintain 
equilibrium, however unstable, in all parts of the world. Each earth undulation 
is approximately In equilibrium, or in balance with all others, directly or indirectly. 
The higher undulations, which crowd together, are characteristic mainly of the 
weaker earth structures, while the lower more open examples are found mainly 
in the stronger structures, inasmuch as these more rigid forms have a definite 
tendency to rupture by tension, with discharge of lava when uplifted beyond a 
certain height. 

Furthermore, there is a strong tendency to a dual arrangement of the surface 
features of the Earth, acting through this undulatory movement in the crust, 
namely, a tendency, on the one hand, to move towards the Equator, as shown in the 
equatorial bulge, together with the closely folded and overthrust regions of 
Tethys, the West Indies, and the East Indies, and, on the other hand, in the 
tendency for the more plastic material to lag somewhat, in the, form of arcuate 
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undulations round the more stable portions of the crust, as the Earth revolves 
from west to east. 

It is at this point that a deeper significance is read into the rock structures 
composing the ancient nuclei. They are, as stated above, end-products of activities 
in the upper portion of the deep-seated laboratories of the crust, and they 
represent zones of this underlying region which have experienced the maximum 
rise known to man, from the deep laboratories in which their alteration had 
taken place. They indicate the changes which physical and chemical activities tend 
to produce in rock masses which He somewhat above the abyssal portions of the 
crust. Despite their present appearance of crystalline stability and rigidity, it is 
evident that subsurface pressure (with its attendant heat and igneous intrusive 
action) and long continued time, had induced in them a state of semi-plasticity 
ages ago. An examination and correlation of the countless rock outcrops now 
dotting the surface of the Earth enables the observer to frame a natural and 
ascending sequence of metamorphic action, beginning with that exhibited in soils 
and in uncompacted sands, which show only a negligible amount of alteration, 
and passing thence through rock types exhibiting slight and moderate alteration 
only to the most altered types within the ancient nuclei. There must, however, 
he perceives, be depths still greater, yet varying from place to place, in the 
subsurface zone, whore rock material exists in a condition of potential flowage, 
ready to enter the molten condition locally upon the least release of pressure. 
At depths still greater in the crust than those at which the outcropping nuclei 
were formed, the evidence of rock flowage and of plasticity would be much more 
apparent. 

No trace, however fragmentary, of the original surface of the Earth has been 
seen by him. If the Earth really did originate as a rotating globe of molten 
material, no sign of a cool ancient surface has been detected; if, on the other 
hand, it grew gradually by the addition of other bodies to its mass and developed 
into a revolving body of compacted plauetesimals, there is still no sign of its 
primitive surface. On the other hand, the oldest rocks exposed at the present 
surface are formed of sediments, derived from the waste by eroBlon of older land 
surfaces. These ancient lands, again, from which the waste was derived, appear 
to have been more siliceous than the basic lavas which occur so commonly as 
extensive flows or sheets on the great stable land masses. Moreover, this waste, 
by erosion, had been deposited In structural troughs, and, at a later stage, had 
been folded closely, buried deeply in part, and injected with molten rock material 
arising from local relief of pressure. Subsequently, these lower altered zones 
were raised successively, but gradually, into the zone of active erosion, thus, in 
turn, affording material for the filling of later and neighbouring earth depressions 
(geosynclines). Sedimentary belts of later date, with similar histories, were 
welded or knitted on to the nucleal masses in the form of marginal zones arranged 
subparallel to each other, both on the inside and outside aspects of the nucleal 
areas. f Tha latter, in turn, are the oldest rock groups of which definite knowledge 
is possessed by geologists. Borderlands also were formed, at very early stages, 
as outer arcs to the growing nuclei. It is these nuclei and borderlands which 
have been undergoing the welding process from early pre-Cambrian time to the 
present. The vast lapse in time which separates the formation of the original 
rock surface of the Earth and the oldest rocks exposed to-day at the surface is 
plainly indicated. The observer perceives that the so-called “Archaean” rocks 
could never have been produced by surface activities; they are evidently the 
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product of abyssal laboratories; instead of being fragments of a primitive crust, 
they appear to be merely later forms in an uninterrupted succession of sedimentary 
depositions in geosynclines, followed by close folding of the sediments. Portions 
of the nuclei so formed were bowed down later to form the great negative areas 
as opposed to the positive examples. 

All the phenomena of the present surface could be produced simply from 
an earth with a cold crustal layer, the deeper portions of the crust being solid 
but heated owing to the pressure of the upper layers, and being capable of 
yielding an endless source of world power and heat If only means could be 
found to tap such source of power with safety. 

Reverting again to the subject of subsurface transfer, he notes that it occurs 
as an undulatory movement in the deep zone mentioned above — the zone definitely 
deeper than that in which the most altered types of the “Archaean” nuclei 
originated. Once this transfer is started, on a large scale, there is no rest 
until adjustment has been made throughout the crust. 

Inasmuch as the structures of the upper portions of the ancient nuclei have 
been reinforced by their recrystalHzation and pressure, the undulatory movement 
of crustal adjustment experiences a considerable amount of resistance in its 
approach to, and subsurface traverse of, these stable areas. This resistance to 
subsurface movements results, partly, in the folding and overthrusting of the 
weaker masses of sediments towards these relatively stable areas. The Asiatic and 
Australasian insular arcs are examples also of this action in the western Pacific, 
while the North American Cordillera and the South American Andes are examples 
of the peripheral envelopment of stable blocks by the lagging action of the basic 
material apparently underlying the Pacific (as shown by the absence of continental 
rock types from its many and great volcanic discharges, and by the marked 
presence of basic lavas). The Atlantic appears to be undergoing a process 
of stabilization in the form of a long trough of great width separating the 
continents of America from those of Africa and Eurasia. This relative and 
growing stability of the Atlantic area, as compared with that of the Pacific, is 
indicated by the absence of severe compressive movements since the Palaeozoic, 
except at the intersections with the mobile areas of latitudinal disposition 
separating North from South America, and Europe from Africa. These, however, 
properly belong neither to the Pacific nor to the Atlantic regions, but merely 
represent mobile areas — separating huge stable blocks — affected by forces tending 
towards the equatorial region. Another feature indicating the tendency towards 
stability in the Atlantic is the Atlantic Ridge itself, and the minor deeps which 
accompany it along its eastern and western aspects. 

In this process of stabilization the Atlantic Ridge has preserved a remarkable 
trend sympathetic with that of the continental margins bordering the Atlantic 
east and west. At a much earlier period it would appear that the Atlantic basin 
was somewhat deeper than it is at present, whereas the Pacific Ocean appears 
to be increasing in depth In many places; moreover, there appears to he an 
increasing Instability of base in those portions of the Pacific where its depth Is 
increasing in the most pronounced manner. 

It is noted, however, that although the more stable land blocks oppose the 
subsurface movement nevertheless their strength is insufficient to remain unmoved 
by its attack; they may not be folded, crumpled, and thrust in the manner 
suffered by the overloaded geosynclinal areas, nevertheless they are buoyed up 
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as a successive series of wide undulations, of simple nature, during periods 
elsewhere of great mountain making. 

From these studies, the observer is enabled, in an incomplete manner, to 
understand the successive stages of relative tranquillity, denudation, marine trails* 
gression, loading of geosynclines, and mountain making, which have left their 
traces from time to time in the surface rocks of the Barth. Geosynclines are 
formed, and they undergo continuous loading, and their foundations sink as the 
necessary complementary geanticlines rise; denudation of the geanticlines affords 
continuous supplies of fresh material to the troughs; the irregular axes of the 
troughs wander in some measure in response to variations in loading; the 
undulations of revived uplift diminish generally in height and volume with the 
passage of time; the sea-level rises, causing shallow hooding of the forelands and 
of the denuded geanticline also in part. The continuance of these activities and 
conditions results in the weakening of the foundations of the heavily laden troughs, 
partly by increase of area, wherewith to accommodate the accentuation of the 
trough formed and, partly, by rise in temperature induced in the lower layers of 
the deeply depressed mass of sediments. The strength of the superincumbent 
load of sediments is overcome by the reaction towards the surface — region of 
negligible pressure downwards — of the material underlying the base of the trough, 
because of lack of reinforcement, or bonding, in its structures as compared with 
the reinforcement in the structures of the associated stable land. In other words, 
the upward reaction of the heated subsurface material permits of the fusion and 
rise of rock to the surface along zoneB of definite structural weakness. Volcanic 
phenomena, at this stage, have become common in the geosyncline; there now 
ensues a transfer of material from the subsurface neighbouring regions to the 
progressively weakening geosynclinal mass. A geanticline grows in the geosyn- 
clinal area, and this becomes ornamented with explosive vents. As the geanticline 
spreads and rises in the weakening trough area, there ensue overfoldings and 
thrustings, which become correspondingly severe in proportion to the mass and 
thickness of the sediments affected and also to the height to which they have been 
raised. Compensation is secured by an undulatory rearrangement of subsurface 
material right round the Earth. This, the observer notes, is the demand for 
isostatic adjustment in all parts of the world. Allowance, necessarily, is to be 
made in this action for a temporary lag of full adjustment, by reason either of 
excessively local rigidity or of instability. In the stable areas, the undulatory 
movement of adjustment is relatively weak; within the more mobile, or unstable, 
areas the response is more pronounced quantitatively; there follows a general 
emergence of the land areas due, in part, to the increase of volume by local melting 
of subsurface material, and partly also by the temporary depression of border- 
lands, and by readjustments round the margins of the oceans, especially those with 
more basic and potentially fluid foundations. Until such time as the ruptured 
geosynclinal masses of sediments shall have become comparable— by folding, 
heating, and igneous intrusion— in strength with the associated areas of stability, 
the observer recognizes the high probability of recrudescences of mountain-making 
in these areas. 

The undulatory transfer of material in the loaded geosynclinal area is peculiar. 
The sedimentary prism rises in part, or as a whole, as a compound undulation, 
which, on attaining a height and size which limit its capacity for existence as a 
coherent structure, flows out at its base and sides in all possible directions at which 
the resistance to its movement is least. Hence arise the complicated series of 
close foldings, overfoldings, and thrustings of sheet upon sheet of the rising 
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material over the more lateral and stable portions. These movements may be 
rapid, when judged by geological standards of time; nevertheless, the observer 
is impressed by their exceeding slowness of operation when measured by the 
ordinary human ideas of the passage of time. Mighty mountain chains rise not 
as by enchantment from the waves; the grand Alpine and Himalayan fronts 
subtend the same angles to the student to-day as they did to his ancestors prior 
to the dawn of civilization; to the mind untrained in geological lore, the mountain 
chains become “the everlasting hills", they become the very symbols of stability. 
The giant overthrustings with their associated phenomena, involving miles of 
differential movement, may appear, to the philosophic geologist, as but fleeting 
incidents in a spectacular Earth drama of short duration, nevertheless those same 
thrustings may well have passed unnoticed by the varied forms of life which 
actually peopled the pile itself in its ascent and in its outward growth. Floras 
and faunas may have seized upon it and flourished as it grew upward and outward, 
and new varieties or even species of animals and plants may have been evolved 
in response to the changing climatic conditions of the rising and spreading mass. 
Waifs and colonists from foreign cold regions seized upon the upper parts of the 
new-born elevations as they were formed. Isostatic adjustment kept pace, 
approximately, with the great general movement, so that a grand movement of 
close folding and overth rusting may well be but a passing incident in a broadly 
vertical, that is, undulatory, rise, thus harmonizing the observations of the 
compressive and vertical, or undulatory, schools of thought with regard to 
mountain origins. Periodic volcanic and seismic phenomena may well be the only 
marked outward and visible sign of the Titanic turmoil in the subsurface region. 
In these thrustings, the direction most favoured is that of the foreland, by reason 
of the main transfer of material from the less stable area of the borderland and 
the ocean. 

At this stage he turns his attention to the condition of the sub-surface portions 
of the stable blocks; for example, the great forelands. The undulatory transfer 
of material meets with relatively great resistance by these masses, as stated 
.earlier, the net result being that they are buoyed up as wide undulatory surfaces 
or shields, which yield, however, at various points of relative weakness to rupture 
by tension during the earlier and more vigorous stages of world-wide adjustment 
to topographic revolutions within the geosynclinal areas. This local rifting of 
the shields and sites of ancient orogenies leads to flooding of their surfaces with 
basic lavas or to their subsurface penetration by sills and related forms of Intrusion. 
It is a significant fact that the rupture of these relatively stable blocks extends 
so deeply into the crust as to tap the more basic underlying material. 

These observations suggest that mountain-making activities cannot be expected 
to be either strictly contemporaneous round the world, or to be confined to a single 
phase of folding and undulatory uplift. On the one hand, a geosynclinal area 
may be stabilized progressively, with gradual welding of one stable block to 
another, and, on the other hand, mountain-making activities may be delayed as 
compared with others in distant areas, during the same great period of topographic 
revolution, owing to the relative slowness in the loading of geosynclines, coupled 
with the variable strength of the force with which the subsurface activity reacts 
towards the surface. 

It is apparent, moreover, to the observer, that the facts of Earth rotation, the 
omnipresent potentiality for immediate rock flowage and fusion which exists at. 
relatively shallow depths in the crust, together with the associated state of chronic 
unstable equilibrium Induced thus in the crust, all conspire to maintain revivals 
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of undulatory surface movement, but with decreasing strength until world 
conditions of greater surface stability are obtained. Such a condition of apparent 
stability, however, is quite deceptive, inasmuch as the subsurface material, at that 
stage, has passed merely from a stage of relatively rapid and repeated adjust* 
meats of equilibrium to a “still stand", as it were, of strained equilibrium, which 
only awaits an opportunity to break through afresh to the surface by the formation 
and loading of new troughs, which, in turn, implies the inevitable repetition of 
transfer of plastic and molten material from beneath the sinking floor of the 
trough to the feeding geanticline or borderland. 

Retreating again to a distant position from the Earth, the observer perceives, 
during his flight through space, the various main stages of the structural history 
of Africa, Antarctica, and Peninsular India. These all are relatively stable 
structures which appear definitely to have grown, mainly, “in place" during 
pre-Cambrian time, by the gradual gathering to themselves of marginal mountain 
growths. Africa has added marginal growths of folded mountain ranges to Its 
stable mass in the southern und north-western extremities during Palaeozoic and 
later time. North and South America, Asia, Europe, and Australia appear to 
have commenced as nuclei, wreathing themselves with mountain growths, and 
developing outer insular arcs or borderlands. As for later continental history, 
South America appears to he an ancient land around whose stable eastern mass 
folded mountains of post-Cambrian age have been wrapped, the ancient strip of 
western bordevland having sunk in late geological time as a compensation for the 
Andean elevation. In North America, Europe and Asia, he notes the welding 
together of the ancient nuclei by means of the slow process of strengthening the 
depressed and mobile areas which once separated the nuclei from the ancient 
borderlands. In Europe he notes the definite influence of the stable block of 
Africa, and the move mobile area of the Palaeozoic Atlantic; in North America 
the mobile area of the Palaeozoic Atlantic and of the mobility within the Pacific 
from the pre-Cambrian right through to the present; in Asia, the influence of 
Africa, Arabia, India, the south-eastern massifs, and the Pacific on the east. In 
Australasia, he perceives a history somewhat similar to that of Asia during the 
Palaeozoic. 

He concludes that the greater land masses and the ocean basins appear to 
have been permanent features which have suffered only a moderate amount of 
modification in form from some pre-Palaeozoic period. 


I)r. G. A, Waterhouse, Honorary Treasurer, presented the balance-sheets for 
the year ended 28th February, 1938, duly signed by the Auditor, Mr. F. H. 
Rayment, F.C.A. (Aust.); and he moved that they be received and adopted, which 
was carried unanimously. 

No nominations of other candidates having been received, the Chairman 
declared the following elections for the ensuing session to be duly made: 
President; T. C. Roughley, B.Sc,, F.R.Z.S. 

Members of Council; E. C. Andrews, B.A., W. R. Browne, D.Sc., E. ChceJ. 
A. G. Hamilton, F. H. Taylor, F.R.E.S., F.Z.S., A. R. Woodhill, B.Sc.Agr. 

Auditor : F. H. Rayment, F.C.A. (Aust,). 

A cordial vote of thanks to the retiring President was carried by acclamation. 
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F, H. Rayment, F.C.A. (Aust), G. A. W atebhottse. 

Auditor. Hon. Treasurer. 

11th March, 1938. 7th March, 1938. 
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THE ECOLOGY OF THE CENTRAL COASTAL AREA OF NEW SOUTH 

WALES. II. 

PLANT SUCCESSION ON THE HAWKEHBUBY SANDSTONE. 

By Ilma M. Pidgeon, M.Sc., Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Botany.* 

(Plates Wv; one Text-figure.) 

TRead 30lh March, 1988.1 

Factors of the Habitat. Plant Succession: (1) Primary Succession, (a) Xeric 
Lithosere (Initial serai phases— Scrub— Tree-scrub— Low scrub- forest— Tall scrub-forest — 
High forost) ; (ft) Moist Lithosere (Various types — Swamps). (2) Secondary Succession. 

An account is given of plant succession and the plant communities on the 
Hawkesbury Sandstone area. Most of the detailed field observations were made 
on the Hornsby Plateau, but the sequence of communities is similar throughout 
the sandstone uplands of the central coastal area of New South Wales. Specific 
variations occur In different localities; for Instance, there is a marked variation 
in the tree species controlled by altitude and latitude, but the differences in the 
floristic composition of the early serai communities are not marked. Unless other- 
wise stated, the species quoted are those typical of the Hornsby Plateau. 

Previous accounts, of the sandstone flora of the Sydney district have been 
floristic, e.g., Hamilton (1912, 1923, 1932) and Hamilton (1918). Osborn (1930) 
commented on the general features of the sandstone flora and reviewed and 
summarized our knowledge of the so-called xerophytlc features of the sclerophylls 
(see also Wood, 1934). The sclerophyllous vegetation of the Hawkesbury Sand- 
stone is characterized by hard, tough, dry leaves, and has developed under 
conditions of bright sunlight, exposure and ready drainage through a shallow soil 
of poor water-retaining capacity. Thick cuticle, numerous stomata, frequent veins 
and excess carbohydrate formation, leading to the development of thick-walled 
cells and a consequent hard internal skeleton of fibres, are signs of intense vegeta- 
tive activity. The external conditions also favour a vigorous transpiration rate 
so long as water is available. The significance of the structure of the sclerophylls 
lies in the fact that high ligniflcation prevents or delays any evidence oi wilting. 
In this feature lies the chief difference between sclerophylls and mesophytes. 

Factohs of the Habitat. 

The general physiographic, edaphic and climatic features of the Hornsby 
Plateau have already been referred to (IMdgcon, 1937). Here the habitat factors 
will be discussed in more detail. 

Topography .—' The topographical features of the Hornsby Plateau exert a 
marked influence on the vegetation. There are two extreme topographical habitats, 
the plateau surface and the gully. The plateau is much dissected; the slopes 
(PI, ill, fig. 21) and gullies (PI. ill, flg. 20) present more favourable habitats than 
the plateau surface. The angle of slope varies with the depth and extent of the 

* The writer commenced this work in 1935 as Caird Scholar in Botany, and continued 
It In 1988 as Science Research Scholar of the University of Sydney. 
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valley. In a comparatively wide and shallow gully, the slope Is gentle; the gorges 
are deep, narrow and precipitous; those cut by tributaries of the Hawlcesbury 
River are up to 600 feet deep. Vertical rock cliffs often interrupt the steep slopes 
of these narrow ravines and here small waterfalls are of frequent occurrence. 

Drainage . — Deficient drainage, induced by a series of comparatively level 
areas, results in the formation of swamps which are quite common on the surface 
of the plateau, and are less frequently represented as "hanging swamps” in the 
upper parts of valleys. Most of the surface and slope areas are efficiently drained, 
but the excessive drainage of many steep slopes is a notable feature. 

Aspect . — The surface of the plateau is exposed to intense sunlight and strong 
wind action; the slopes are usually more sheltered. Aspect, i.e., the direction of 
the slope, determines the degree of protection from the desiccating westerly winds. 
A slope with a westerly, south-westerly or north-westerly aspect is comparatively 
rigorous. The effect of insolation can be estimated by a comparison of the plant 
communities on north-easterly slopes with those on south-easterly slopes. On 
northerly slopes, increased sun exposure, resulting in more rapid evaporation 
and transpiration, results in a relatively open type of plant community. On 
southerly slopes are found a number of species representing the mesophytic 
element in the sclerophyll formation. The most favourable slopes are those with 
an easterly, south-easterly or southerly aspect. 

Boil. — (i) Depth. The sandy soils vary in depth from a few inches 
to several feet. On the coastal sandstone headlands and rocky escarpments, only 
a shallow layer of sandy soil is lodged in the crevices and depressions in the 
rocks (PI, ii, flg. 17). Towards the rear of the headlands, and over the plateau 
surface and slopes, a fairly continuous soil cover is formed, but is interrupted by 
frequent outcrops of rock (PI. ii, figs. 14, 16, 18). Although there may be only 
an average depth of a few inches in some habitats, the roots of trees penetrate 
the deeper pockets of soil amongst the underlying rocks. On the slopes, soil does 
not accumulate beyond a certain depth, even under the protective cover of 
vegetation. While the mobility of the soil varies with the slope, the frequent 
breaks of slope caused by outcropping rocks and loose boulders prevent excessive 
down-slope migration of soil particles. The soil removed from the slopes accumu- 
lates in valleys, where the soil is relatively deep. A soil cover of several feet 
develops on the gently sloping areas of portions of the valleys and uplands. 

(ii) Humus Content. — The humus content of these sandstone soils is of 
particular importance since it compensates to some extent for the deficiency in 
colloidal constituents, and thus increases the water-retaining capacity which would 
otherwise be very low. As the occurrence of conditions which favour oxidative 
decomposition and humification varies considerably in different habitats, the 
quantity and kind of humus vary accordingly. In swamps, for example, the 
deficient drainage results in sufficiently permanent conditions of wetness to induce 
the formation of a peat-like soil by anaerobic humification. 

Losses of organic material by aerobic decomposition must be considerable 
over much of the sandstone area. Two factors especially favour this process: 
(1) The good soil aeration resulting from the light sandy texture; (2) the slow 
and regular addition of plant residues, which do not lead to accumulation of litter, 
since the ever-green vegetation drops its leaves and twigs gradually throughout 
the year. In well-drained areas on the plateau, the intense sunlight and high 
rate of soil-moisture evaporation are additional conditions favouring oxidative 
decomposition. The prevalence of bushfireB also reduces the amount of plant 
residues available for humification. Consequently the content of organic matter 
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in these soils Is low, though the unchanged plant residues often form a dry litter. 
On more favourable habitats such as slopes and gullies, where temperatures are 
decreased and moisture increased, a considerable proportion of humification occurs. 
Bushflres are also less frequent here than on the uplands. 

The amount of organic matter in the soil varies with the habitat. The humus 
may occur only in the upper layers, or may be homogeneously distributed through* 
out the fentire depth. The soils in gullies contain a high percentage of humus and 
are often covered by an abundant litter of decaying vegetation several inches 
deep. This Is the result not only of rapid humification, but of the accumulation 
of downwash from the slopes. 

(ill) Stage of Development. — It must be emphasized that the youthful 
physiography of the Hornsby Plateau and Blue Mts. results in immature and 
shallow soils over most of these areas. In other sandstone localities, e.g., on parts 
of the southern plateau (Nepean Itamp), where the plateau Is not so extensively 
dissected and whore there are relatively large areas of undulating uplands, the 
soil has developed comparatively rapidly, so that now these areas are covered by 
a fairly deep, sandy, podsolized soil. On such uplands, the continuous effect of 
downwardly percolating water results in the leaching of soluble constituents and 
the rotting of the underlying rock. 

On the Hornsby plateau, the extreme dissection results in the exposure of a 
considerable amount of sandstone rock. Soil development over much of the area 
proceeds comparatively slowly, owing to the fact that the steep slopes result in 
excessive drainage, and the run-off water also removes a large number of soil 
particles. Wind is another effective agent in retarding the accumulation of soil 
in exposed areas. 

The leaching of iron in the zonal development of these shallow soils Is very 
marked. Frequently, where their content of organic matter is low, the zonal 
development is limited to an Iron staining of the B horizon. This profile is typical 
of scrub-forest soils on the uplands, ridges and slopes. A completely podsolized 
soil is more characteristic of the deeper soils of the gentle valley slopes and 
limited patches of unbroken upland. Soils which are dark in colour due to the 
homogeneous distribution of organic matter, frequently occur In pockets on steep 
slopes, and also characterize the floors of many gullies. Such soils have a good 
water-retaining capacity. 


Plant Succession. 

The Hawkeebury Sandstone country is covered by a mosaic of plant 
communities of various scrub-forests, broken by low scrub and swamp in the less 
favourable areas, and by high forest and patches of mesophytic vegetation in the 
more favourable areas. These communities have been referred to previously and, 
with the exception of the mesophytic element, form part of the Mixed Eucalyptus 
Forest Association (Pidgeon, 1987). The occurrence of such a mosaic of 
communities over the sandstone area suggests the necessity for a study of plant 
succession (Clements, 1916), in order to elucidate their relationships. 

The serai stages from pioneer to climax are not set out in lateral sequence 
here as they are in hydroseres and psammoseres, so that the sequence of 
communities is very much more complicated. The early stages of colonization are 
very prolonged. The pioneer stages may be seen on rock outcrops scattered 
throughout the more advanced communities. The most prominent colonizers on 
rock surfaces are crustaceous lichens. These are succeeded by follose and frutlcose 
lichens, mosses, and higher life-forms such as herbs and shrubs, the incidence of 
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which Is consequent upon the progressive improvement of the habitat. Finally 
a sclerophyll forest is developed, with under-shrubs becoming subdom inant. 
Throughout the sandstone area the general trend of succession is towards a high- 
forest community, high forest being the typical expression of the climax 
Eucalyptus Forest Formation. However, the sere is arrested at various stages of 
development by local unfavourable habitat conditions, so that the climatic climax 
is not extensively developed. These advanced serai communities are recognised 
as scrub, tree-scrub, low scrub-forest and tali scrub-forest, which will be described 
fully in the text. 

1. PRIMARY SUCCESSION. 

In the Hawkesbury sandstone the rock is normally extremely deficient in 
water, but owing to local seepage or inadequate drainage some rocks are moist. 
In such moist habitats, the succession is either characterized by a less xerlc flora, 
or, in extreme cases, the sere is markedly deflected and culminates in a swamp. 

The primary succession will be discussed as (a) xerlc and (b) moist 
iithoseres.* 


(a) X eric Li th one re. 

Initial Serai Phases. 

Algae, crustaceous lichens, foliose lichens, xerlc mosses and fruticose lichens, 
hemicryptophytes and shrubs form communities which comprise the initial serai 
phases of the xerlc li those re. 

Algae . — The pioneers of the xeric lithosere are blue-green algae including 
species of Btigonema and Glococapsa which form microscopic colonies over the 
entire rock surface. Trent epohlia spp. have also been recorded and are particu- 
larly abundant at high altitudes (e.g., on the Blue Mts, and Robertson Plateaux) 
in fairly humid situations where they give the rocks a rust-coloured appearance. 

Crustaceous Lichens . — On the dry exposed sandstone surfaces various cruata- 
ceous lichens are the typical macroscopic pioneers. Since they are partly embedded 
in the rock substratum, they assist climatic weathering, etching and pitting the 
rock by chemical means. These lichens form colonies composed of many 
individuals each growing centrifugaily. The rock surface may become almost 
entirely encrusted (PI. i, fig. 1). 

Foliose Lichens . — The crustaceous lichens, together with the disintegrated 
rock, form a suitable substratum for the development of foliose lichens (PI. i, 
figs. 2, 3), whose expanding thalli cut off the light from the crustaceous forms 
and eventually replace them. The foliose lichens are especially abundant where 
the rock surface is rough and pitted; here the previous stages are apparently of 
short duration. These lichens, with their spreading leaf-like expansions of many 
lobes, offer more opportunities for the absorption of water, accumulation of humus, 
dust, and air-borne spores and also lessen evaporation. This leads to a distinct 
change in the habitat and to the accumulation of a small amount of disintegrated 
rock and organic matter from lichen residues. 

Aerie Mosses and Fruticose Lichens are higher in life form and stature than 
the foliose lichens, and may occur intermingled or in pure communities, frequently 
forming dense mats. They usually become established where the foliose lichens 
have already prepared the way for their development (PI. I, flg. 3). 

* Lithosere is a succession Initiated on bare rock. Xeric lithosere refers to dry rock 
succession, and moist lithosere to succession on rocks which are either intermittently 
or constantly moist, but never covered by water. 
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The xeric mosses play a more important part In succession than do the 
fruttcoee Itch eng. They form extensive mats over the rock surfaces (PI. i t tig. 7; 
ii, fig. 13) and are a collecting ground for wind or water-borne particles. Their 
rhizoids penetrate the loosened sandstone and cause further disintegration. By 
this process and by the accumulation of their older parts as they die, the mosses 
form a coarse, sandy, humus soil often held to a depth of two or three inches. 

Through the activity of these xeric mosses and fruticose lichens, the habitat 
becomes considerably modified as regards light, moisture, temperature and soli, 
permitting the invasion of higher life forms into the community. 

Hemicryptaphytes. — Species of a hemic ryptophy tic nature may then become 
established and tend to supplant the original colonizers, which, in reacting on the 
environment, produce conditions more or less unfavourable to themselves. These 
new invaders are typically Lepyrodia scariosa and Schoenus deustus. At first 
these are widely spaced, but they increase by vegetative propagation and further 
migration, and form clumps throughout the moss mats (PI. i, fig. 8; if, fig. 13). 
Other hemicryptophytic species which may become established at this stage are 
Lomandra longifolta , Dianella coerulea and Lepidosperma lateral e, (PI. i, fig. 9; 
11, fig. 13). The herb, Crassula Sicberi, may also occur. 

Further biotic reactions accompany this change in the floristic composition 
of the community. The matted roots assist in rock disintegration, and the decaying 
residues Increase the humus content. As well as Increasing soil depth the new 
invaders afford shade to the soil, lessening evaporation and temperature extremes. 
The habitat, becoming less xeric, is then open to Invasion by shrubs. 

Shrubs. — These new invaders are low shrub species such as Epacris pulchetta, 
E. microphylla , Leptospcrmum scoparium , Lcucopogon microphylla and Darwinin 
jascicularis . These are usually the pioneer and dominant shrub species, but any 
of the following may also be important: Pultenaea clliptica, Bossiaea scolopendrut, 
ffakea spp. and OretHUea spp. 

The conditions which permit the growth and development of shrubs, together 

with the consequent diminution in light intensity, are unfavourable to pioneer 

* 

xeric mosses, which are unable to withstand this competition. 

Any shrub species typical of the sandstone flora is capable of establishment 
at this stage, but the species mentioned occur fairly constantly, particularly those 
of the first group. These shrubs are typically shallow- rooting species, capable of 
growth In soil of limited depth. The variation in the species of seedlings suggests 
that chance migration plays a big part. All, or almost all, the pioneer shrub 
species belong to the NauophaneropUyte life-form class and to the leptophyll' leaf- 
size class. 

At first, the shrub seedlings are widely spaced. Some individuals are unable 
to survive this primary period of colonization. After establishment of the first 
seedling Invaders, there is a rapid increase in the number of similar small 
shrubs, due to simple aggregation of germules around the parent, and migration 
from adjacent populations. Thus the community progresses from an open to a 
closed one. 

By the invasion of other hemlcryptophytes, a few chamaephytes and many 
nanophanerophytic herbs and woody shrubs, all the available surface is eventually 
occupied by plants, and competition is initiated. There is not sufficient moisture, 
light or space for all the individuals, so the final grouping of the species in any 
one area depends on establishment and competition. 

This shrub-phase grades imperceptibly into a scrub community (PI. i, fig. 9). 
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Special Type s of Succession . — The Initial stages of the sere, as described 
above, are often seen in lateral sequence on flat rock surfaces and ledges, 
surrounded by scrub or forest (PI. i, fig. 9; ii, flg. 13), Losb commonly, the 
pioneer phases of the sere occupy depressions or pans on flat, extensive sandstone 
outcrops (PI. 11, flg. 12). In these depressions water collects and hastens disin- 
tegration, and the lichen stage Is rapidly succeeded by the moss community, In 
which the following hemlcryptophytes become established: Lepyrodia scariosa, 
Schoenus deustus , S. imberbis, Lcpidosperma laterale t Lomandra longifolia and 
DianeUa coerulea. These are closely followed by the leptophyllous and nano- 
phyllous shrubs. These areas form small Isolated "vegetation islands'* in the rock 
outcrops. 

In crevices in the sandstone formed by weathering along joints where 
conditions of exposure, water relations and micro-climate are more favourable, 
the early serai stages of succession, although practically identical with those 
already described, are much more rapid. Consequently the crevices are usually 
well vegetated while the surrounding rocks are still encrusted with lichens 
(PI. i, flgs. 10, 11; ii, flg. 17). Herbs and shrubs typical of these crevices are: 
Lomand?~a longifolia , Xanthorrhoea hast Ms, Lcpidosperma lateral h, DianeUa 
coerulea , Epacris longiftora , and less commonly Schizaea bifida. 

Foliose and fruticose lichens and xeric mosses are probably able to colonize 
the weathered rock particles which sometimes accumulate in small quantities in 
tiny crevices or depressions in the rocks. 

On any extensive rock surface, several centres of colonization by mosses and 
higher types may be seen, as well as the usual incrustation of lichens 
(PI. i, figs. 4, 6). The crevice and rock-pan communities remain fairly stable for 
some time, the sere being arrested until the surrounding rock becomes weathered 
and ultimately occupied by a shrubby vegetation, which coalesces with the initial 
centres of colonization. 

The most notable feature of the variations in the initial serai stages described 
above appears to be the elimination or reduction in the period of dominance of 
the lichen stage, a short cut which emphasizes the fact that climatic weathering, 
acting apart from the biological environment, is very important in the early 
stages of soil formation. 

Where vertical rock faces of ledges or large loose boulders are colonized, 
succession cannot progress very far. The lichen-encrusted rock-faces are ultimately 
occupied by a number of separate or co-extensive mat-like colonies of mosses and 
fruticose lichens (PI. i, flg. 4) with the climbing fern Cyclophorus serpens 
(PI. i, flg. 6). Xeric rock orchids are usually conspicuous in these habitats, the 
most typical species being Dendrobium ling ui forme, D. speciosum and D, striolatum 
(PI. i, flg. 5). In molster and more shady areas this lithophytic flora is much more 
varied (see below). 

Interrelations of Initial Phases , — As the vegetation develops, a series of 
invasions leads to a rise and fall of successive plant communities as eacl* stage 
modifies the environment. Although the individual species are not always 
constant in their occurrence, each stage in the sere may be interpreted on the 
basis of progressive life-forms. The lichen stage is replaced by the moss, hemi- 
cryptophyte, and nanophanerophyte or shrub phases in regular sequence. 

As an example of the changes In habitat which result from this succession of 
plant communities, an analysis indicating changes in two of the soil properties is 
summarized in Table 1. This analysis is from two typical examples (a and 6) 
of the pioneer phases arranged in lateral sequence on a flat rock surface. 
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Taiu-b I. 


Serai Stage. 
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i 
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1 at 0 1 

J 

a 2(i ' 

1 5 

1 i 

i ! 

A 25 

i 

j 

19 

t of humus 

from the 

lichen and 


moss-plant residues. As the sandstone disintegrates, the percentage of sand 
increases, and the water-retaining capacity decreases. 


Scrub. 

Physiognomic Structure and General Features . — This well-defined serai 
community succeeds the shrub phase and persists over a considerable area of the 
uplands (PI. 11, fig, 14). The scrub is composed almost wholly of sclerophyllous 
evergreen woody shrubs forming a dense tangle of vegetation (PI. 11, fig. 15). 

The most frequent leaf-size classes are the leptophylls and nanophylls with a 
few mlcrophyllous forms. The dominant life form Is the nanophanerophyte; hemi- 
cryptophytes are frequent and chamaephytes rare. Most of the species are 
perennial, but some grasses, orchids and a few of the Liliaceae show a marked 
seasonal development. Herbs and grasses are relatively unimportant, and much 
of the actual surface of the ground is bare. 

The height of any particular scrub community depends on the degree of 
exposure. In low scrub, the shrubs, interpenetrated by herbs, form a fairly 
continuous layer less than 3 feet high. In taller scrub, which varies from 3 to 10 
feet high, two shrub strata may be recognized (PI. ii, fig. 15). The tall shrub 
stratum usually averages about 6 feet, while the low shrub stratum attains a 
general level of about 2 or 3 feet. 

A special development of low scrub occurs on the coastal headlands where 
the severe exposure to winds gives the scrub a different facies. The vegetation 
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is low and closely packed where there is a continuous soil cover (PI. ii f fig. 16), 
but on the rocky parts of the headlands and frontal ledges a more open type of 
community prevails; nanism is illustrated by the typical rosette (PI. li, fig. 17), 
prostrate or matted habit of the species which have an average height of eighteen 
Inches to two feet. Many shrubs which are normally erect assume a laterally 
spreading form, with numerous, short, twiggy stems. The severe exposure results 
in the diminution and toughening of the toH&ge, as well as causing nanism. 

Floristic structure. — The scrub exhibits great wealth of species, and a notable 
Jack of uniformity in the distribution of species, not only in any particular locality, 
but over a wide area. A plant which is common or dominant in one area may 
be subordinate or rare some few hundred yards away. The total absence of some 
species over several miles of country is not uncommon. Pultenaea stipularis , 
Eriostcmon Croweii and Hicinocarpm pinifolius , for example, are absent from the 
Pennant Hills district (3 miles SW of Hornsby), though common elsewhere. The 
distribution of species even within a small area may be very difficult to explain. 
Co-dominance of many species exhibiting a highly Integrated type of social growth 
is most frequent, although local dominance of one species does occur in some areas. 
The occurrence of locally dominant or common species cannot always be correlated 
with a particular ecological habitat. Some examples of correlation have, however, 
been observed, e.g., Casuarina rigida favours exposed rocky ridges, and Hakea 
pugioniformis flourishes in moist situations. In general, observations point to the 
haphazard distribution of species throughout the area. Modifications may occur 
in any one area as a result of fire, which may considerably influence distribution 
(cf. Jarrett ft Petrie, 1929). After pyric denudation, many of the sclerophyllous 
species survive by means of resistant seeds or fruits, either attached to the parent 
plants or lying in the soil at the time of the fire. The ash and surface litter provide 
a suitable bed for their germination. Since seed dispersal and ripening occur at 
different periods of the year in different species, the aggregant or migrant species 
which become established vary considerably according to the time of occurrence 
of the fire. For example, if a subordinate shrub happened to be bearing ripe seed 
at the time of the fire and a large percentage of these survived destruction, the 
consequent seedling population might result in the locally dominant establishment 
of this particular species in the denuded area. However, the seed survival of many 
different species may be considerable, in which case local dominance does not 
occur. In any case, species whose seedlings become successfully established early 
after fires replace those species which do not survive. 

After damage by fire, many woody plants are capable of regeneration by 
epicormic shoots, e.g., Eucalyptus spp. (PI. iv, fig. 32), Angophora cordifolia and 
itonksia serrata. These species, and others, are also characterized by a renascent 
swollen stem occurring in a hypogeous position. Regeneration may also take place 
from root stocks which lie just beneath the ground, as in Petrophila putchella . 
Only the parts of annually renascent geophytlc herbs and rhizome-geophytes which 
are above the soil surface are usually destroyed, so that the underground organs 
of propagation rapidly produce new aerial shoots. Since the endemic flora is 
particularly rich in types capable of regeneration after fire, there is a 
tendency for the scrub flora to have much the same florlstic composition after as 
before pyric denudation. The renascent types, being already well established, 
have the advantage over migrant or aggregant seedlings, so that usually only a 
small proportion of the latter persist Only in localized areas where competition 
is not severe is it possible for dense communities of post*pyric seedlings to mature. 
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Floristic Composition, — Floristically, two phases of the same structural scrub 
are recognisable; (1) "dry" scrub, and (2) “moist" scrub. 

The moist scrub is so called because of the intermittently moist conditions of 
the soil, due to poor drainage, but the soils are sandy and not "peaty". The moist 
phase of the scrub may be recognized by the dominance of “moisture preferring" 
species, many of which are also characteristic of shrub swamps on peaty soil, and 
others which flourish equally well in dry scrub (see Appendix, Table 1). The 
moist and dry phases of the scrub exist side by Bide often passing imperceptibly 
into one another. 

The scrub flora Is complex and variable, but a statistical analysis by means 
of quadrats has not been attempted. 

Florlstic lists in this paper have been compiled from many localities on the 
Hornsby Plateau. They include the most typical species, but are not exhaustive. 
The frequency values, given for individual species in the different strata, have been 
estimated by direct observation, and are therefore only approximate. 

Of the species typical of the coastal sandstone headlands, only a few are 
practically restricted to the sea coast. Of these, Westringia rosmariniformis , 
Eriostemon buxifolius, Leptoapermum laevigatum and Pseudanthus orientalia are 
the most important. The others are similar to those occurring elsewhere on the 
sandstone soil, although the number of Bpecies present is less and there is a 
marked tendency to the predominance of the hardiest sclerophylls. These include 
the cladode types, Caauarina rigida and Bassiaea scolopendria , the needle-leaved 
types, e.g., Bake a gibbosa and B, pugioniformis f and species with harsh tough* 
textured leaves belonging to the leptophyll leaf-size class of which the most 
prominent are Banksia ericifolia , Kunzea capitata, Epacris microphylla , Leucopogon 
microphylla t Pultenaea elliptica , Billwynia ftoribunda , Phyllota phylicoidcs , 
Philotheca australis , Calycothrix tetragona , Hartoinia fascicularis, Bemigenia 
purpurea f Micrantheum ericoides and Leptoapermum arachnoideum. Some of the 
most typical herbs are Lepidosperma laterale , Lepyrodia seariosa, Bypolaena 
fastigiata , Pa ter sonia sericea , Lomandra obliqua , Restio fastigiatus and Xanthor- 
rhota hastilis, Most of these are tussock-like in habit and offer little resistance to 
wind. 

In the moist scrub, the following shrubs are typical: Bakea pugioniformis , 
Persoonia lanCeolata , P. salicina, Bitlwynia floribunda, Aotus villosa , Angophora 
cordifolia t Leptoapermum atellatum , L . scoparium, L. lanigerum, Epacris 
microphylla , Banksia erici/olia, Banksia latifolia var. minor and Viminaria 
denudata . The characteristic herbs include Costularia paludosa t Schoenus villosus , 
Xanthorrhoea hastilis , Actinotus minor t Dampiera striata , Bypolaena fastigiata , 
Lepidosperma flexuosum, Schoenus deustus and Lepyrodia scariosa. 

A more complete list of the species occurring in this community is given in 
the Appendix, Table 1. 

Factors Influencing the Distribution of Scrub . — The scrub flora is a community 
of plants growing under conditions rendered unfavourable for the development of 
forest by certain topographical features. On the uplands, as a result of inefficient 
drainage and fairly rigorous conditions of exposure, the scrub often persists as 
the moist phase. On plateau ridges or coastal headlands, severe exposure to strong 
westerly or onshore winds associated with shallow soil conditions results in the 
persistence of dry scrub. 

Strong and constant winds are most important as agents increasing the rate 
of transpiration of plants. In exposed situations the taller the plant the greater 
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hhrchn* 

tBankrta ericifolia Linn. 

OrtviUsa punicea R.Br. 
t Bakta acicularis 11. Br. 
t B. dactytoidts Cav. 

Itopogon ansmonifolius R Hr. 
t. anethifolius R.Br. 
t Lambcrtia formosa 8m. 
iPtrtoonia lanceolate And i. 


iCaiuarina rigida Miq. 
fGrevillea Cateyi R.Br. 
f Acacia discolor Willd. 

A. myrtifolia Willd. 
Ricirux'arpui pinifoliut De«r. 

\ Bank sin aemula R.Br. 
til. terrain Linn, 
t Uakea pugionifarmit Cav. 
Lomatia silaifotia R.Hr. 
Conotpermum ellipticum 8m. 
C. ericifoliutn 8m. 

C. longifolium Sin. 

C. taxifolium 8m. 

C IreviUea buxifolia 11. Br. 

O. terirea R.Br. 

\Eakm gibbosa Cav. 
f H. propinqua Ounn. 


Bank aia lotifnlin var. minor Maiden 
and Camfleld. 
tR. spinuloan 8rn. 
t Pertoonia ferruginm Sin. 

Acacia limfolia Willd 
Hlxylobium trilobatum Benth. 


FtorisUe Competition of Dry Brrub. 
Common. 

PetrophUa pulchella R.Br. 

Bossiaea heterophylla Vent. 

It. ensata 8ieb. 

Ji. tcolopendria 8m. 
lHllwynia arid folia 8tn. 

^Pultenaea ell i plica Hm. 

Pimelea linifolia 8m. 

Dartvinia fatcicularis Uudge, 

Locally Common. 

t Lasiopetalum ferrugineum Sin. 

\ Angophora rordifolia Cav. 
Calycothrix tetragon a Lnblll. 
rliunzea corifolia Reirhb. 

Occaniciml. 

Pertoonia talioina Vers. 

Acacia jumpering Willd. 

A. tuareolens Willd. 

Jiottiaea micropfiytla Km. 

Mirbelia reliculata 8m. 

Phyllota phylicoutes Bentli. 

Jioronia pinnate Km. 

B. ledi folia (lay. 

Eriostcmon hitpidulut Sieb. 
Philotheca auttralit RihIrp. 

Zieria pilota Budge. 

Tetratheca ericifolia 8m. 

Rare. 

lHllwynia florihunda Sin, 

Pultcnaen daphnoidet Wendt. 

P. polifoiia A. Cunn. 

/*. stipularis Km. 

Correa tpeciota Andr. 

Eriostcmon Crowd K.v.M. 


Kunzca capitate Reiehl). 
fjeptonpcrmum arachnoidevm 8m. 
t L. scoparium Forat. 

Br achy lorn a daphnoidet He nth. 
Eparria microphylla R.Hr. 
iff. pulchella Cav. 

Lsucopogon microphylla Sprong 
Styphelin triflora Andr. 


\Ticromyrtu* microphylla Heath. 
Eparria longiflora Cav. 

Eon enpofftm ericfiidet R.Br. 
Monotocn tcoparia R.Hr. 
Woollsia pungent K.v.M, 

T juncm Sni. 

Comesperma eririnunt 1>C. 

C. retumm l*ablll. 

PhyUanihut thymoides Kiel). 
Amperm spartioides Brongn. 
Mirran thrum er iconics Deaf. 
Uihhertia ttrirla H.Br. 

It. fasciculate R.Br. 

Styphclia lonyijolia R.Br. 

A. tub (flora Srn. 
lianigenia purpurea U.Br. 
[heptot permum stet latum Cav. 

E. lunceolatut Cnertn. 

T eachy me nr linearis Spreng. 
Eeucopogon rtquamatus R.Br. 
hissanthe strigosa R.Br. 
Cfdoanthes ttmehadia R.Br. 


IlKRUH AND (tKOUNI* F 

Schoenus deustut K.v.M. 

Eepyrodia tcariota R.Br. 
Lepidotptrma lateral* R.Br, 

Cauttit flexuota R.Hr. 

C. pentandra R.Br. 

C. recurvata Spreng. 

Hypolaena faatigiata R.Br. 

Fteatio fattigUUua R.Br. 

Themeda auttralit Staph 
Lepidottperma filiform e Lahill 
L. flejcuotttm K.Br. 

Schoenus ericetorum ll.Br. 

8. turbinatut Botr. 

S. vtilotut R.Br. 

Lomandra filiformit Britten. 

L. multifiora Britten. 

Caetia parviflora R.Br. 

Thytanotut junceut R.Br. 


loii Common. 

Lomandra longitolia Lahill. 

L oblique Macbride. 

Locally Common, 

X ant horr horn hast it is H.Br. 
Burchardiu umbellate. R.Br. 
Stypandra raesqntosa R.Br. 
s. umbellate R.Bj-. 

Ocraainiml. 

f/aemodorum tc ret (folium K.Br. 
Patersonia glabrata R.Br. 

P. sericea R.Br. 

Thelymitrn moults Swart r,. 
fiocea heierophulla Cunn. 

If. linearis R.Br. 

Hy bant hue filiformit K.v.M. 
Halorrhagis ieucrioides B.DC. 
Actinotus Ueiianthi Lahill. 
Xanthosia jrilosa Rudgn. 


L. ylauca Kwnrt. 
Diantlla coerulm Sium. 


Actinotus minor DC. 

M itrasacme polytnorpha R.Br. • 
Dampiera stricta R.Br. 

Candollea linearis F.v.M. 


Lobelia dentate Cav. 

L. gracilis Andr. 

(loodtnia hrderacea Sm. ' 
Scaevola hispida Cav. 
Dampiera Jlrnumii F.v.M. 
Candollea serrulate Lahill 
PoratUhera erici folia Rudge. 
Crassula Sieheri Druoe. 
Opercuiaria hispida Spreng. 
0 . aspera Gaertn. 


• Owing to their variable habit, the shrubs cannot be clarified nccoriiing to occurrence in the tall or low shrub strata 
t Usually occurring In the tall uhrtib stratum. 
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the transpiration rate, as wind velocity increases with height above the ground. 
Combined with the frequently occurring water shortages due to the sandy soil 
this results in the stunting of the plants. The scrub therefore is characterised by 
a general vegetation level, the height of which varies with the severity of exposure. 
This accounts for the development of tall and low scrubs in different situations, 
and the extreme nanism of the plants of exposed headlands. Although this sclero- 
phyllous flora can exist on a water deficit for considerable periods, a certain 
balance is established between the height of the vegetation and the amount of 
water regularly available. 

Under similar climatic conditions, the water reserve in soils such as clays 
and loams, which have a high water-retaining capacity, Is often sufficient for the 
development of forest, but on the sandstone, the combined effect of exposure and 
unfavourable soil conditions arrests the further development of the sere. 

Tree-Scrub. 

The Tree-Scrub is a transition community between the Scrub and the Scrub- 
Forest. It occupies a slightly less exposed habitat than that of scrub, although 
the soil conditions may be identical. Tree-Scrub is, in effect, a scrub community 
with scattered, stunted trees of Eucalyptus haema8tom>a Sm. und E. gummifera 
Gaertn, These are the hardiest of the species of Eucalyptus found in the area 
studied; E. haemastonui is found in the most exposed habitats. The trees give a 
certain character to this community, but can hardly be described as dominant, as 
they occur in local patches or as scattered individuals. 

Occurring with the Eucalypts, but not so prominent, Banksia cricifolia and 
Casuarina rigida assume the dimensions of bushy trees. Banksia serrata Is more 
rarely present. 

On partially weathered rock outcrops, usually in exposed situations, Casuarina 
rigida or C, suberosa often forms an almost pure and dense thicket, 16-20 feet high, 
in which a few of the hardiest hemicryptophytos and sclerophyllous shrubs also 
occur. Such a stand may be regarded as a specialized type of tree-scrub. 

When the trees exceed the general vegetation level, they are exposed to a 
greatly increased wind action, which may limit their further growth. In this 
case, the tree-scrub remains relatively static, the trees just exceeding the general 
level of the scrub, or extending up to about 16 feet in height according to the 
degree of exposure. 

Mallee Scrub. — Several species of Eucalyptus in the area studied have a dwarf 
or mallee habit and occasionally form small patches of what may be termed mallee 
scrub. On the Hornsby Plateau, mallee scrub occurs on cool sandstone slopes, 
usually just below the ridges, and prefers the highest localities. Its distribution 
here is very limited, but is much more extensive on the Blue Mts. These patches 
of vegetation may be regarded in the same category as tree-scrub. 

The most important mallee on the Hornsby Plateau is E. virgata Sieb., which 
attains a height of 6 to 20 feet; less prominent species are E. Camficldi Maiden, 
E. multicaulis Blakely, and E. obtustflora DC. 

Low Scrub-Forest. 

XHefribu/ion. — Scrub-forests occur on parts of the uplands protected from the 
full force of the winds. A conspicuous example of this is the presence of scrub- 
forests in small protected depressions or pockets on wind-swept surfaces. All 
westerly-facing slopes and ridges on the plateau are not occupied by scrub, since 
many of them are partially protected from the westerly wind by higher ridges, 
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allowing the development of a low scrub-forest. This forest characterizes a large 
proportion of the surface of the plateau (PI. ii, fig. 18). This type of community 
also occurs on steep, upper, rocky slopes of valleys where soil is unable to accumu- 
late to any great depth. Low scrub-forest is particularly characteristic of the upper 
north-west gully slopes in exposed areas; in contrast to this the upper south-east 
slopes are covered by a tall scrub-forest. 

Structure and Ftoristic Composition. — Low scrub-forest differs from scrub In 
the presence of a definite tree stratum. It is an open community in which the 
trees are fairly widely spaced, and attain an average height of about 30 feet, 
although taller ones do occur. The most important trees are E . haemastoma. 
Iff. gummifera, E. punctata , E. micrantha, E. Sieberiana, E . oblong a and E. eximia. 
Their distribution varies with the habitat; all the species are not present in the 
one stand. 

Smaller trees about 10-16 feet high are scattered throughout the community. 
Most important and widely distributed Is Banksia scrrata ; Angophord Bakeri is 
locally abundant. Banksia ericifolia frequently occurs as a bushy tree, and 
B . aemula, B. marginuta , Casuarina subcrosa, and Xylomelum pyriforme may also 
occur. In addition, local thickets of young saplings of Eucalyptus spp. often give 
a definite character to this irregular stratum. 

Owing to the spacing of the trees and their open foliage, sunlight is not 
prevented from penetrating to the ground. There is consequently a well developed 
shrub stratum. The shrubs are irregular in their distribution, and do not always 
form a continuous layer, although their growth is typically dense. They vary in 
height from 2 to 6 feet, although occasional individuals in open situations may 
attain a height of 10 feet (e.g., Hakm spp., Leptospcrmum spp.). An under layer 
of small shrubs and herbs is typically present. 

The shrubs are sclerophyllous and consist mainly of the same species as the 
scrub flora. There are few or no additional species, although many of the typical 
scrub species are not so abundant, or may be absent, e.g., species of Restio, 
Leptocarpus , Caustis, Lepidosperma and Hypolaena fastigiata. This is possibly 
due to the reduction in the light intensity. (See appendix. Table 2.) 

A variation of the low scrub-forest occurs in rather limited patches on tbc 
uplands, which are fairly sheltered but poorly drained (PI. 2, fig. 19). The soils 
are often sands about 2-3 feet deep. The undershrubs are not strongly developed 
as a stratum, attaining an average height of only 2 feet, and do not impart any 
distinctive character to this community. 

E. micrantha , iff. gummifera and iff. capitcllata are the most important trees. 
The undergrowth includes the following species indicative of a moist habitat: 
Banksia latifolia var. minor, Bauera rubioides , Bimelea linifolia, Epacris obtusi- 
folia , Actinotus minor , Mitrasacme polymorpha, Dampiera stricta, Sowerbaea 
juncea , Goodenia bellidifolia, CostuUtria pa\udosa> Restio complanatus , Leptocarpus 
tenax and Selaginclla uliginose . Larger plants such as Hakea pugioniformis , 
Persoonia salicina and X author rhoca hastilia occur as scattered Individuals. 

Tali Scrub-Forest. 

Structure and Distribution . — The tall and low scrub-forests have certain 
structural affinities. The difference lies chiefly in the height of the tree stratum 
which alters the appearance. There is usually a closer spacing of the ‘dominant 
trees in the tall scrub-forest than in the low scrub-forest. The average height of 
the trees in the tall scrub-forest la 60-60 feet. Smaller trees may also be present 
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and attain a height of 20 feet or more* The undershrubs vary considerably in 
distribution and type. 

This forest community is extensively developed on the slopes and in gullies, 
where conditions of shelter and soil moisture are favourable. It also occupies areas 
on the uplands (PI. 3, fig, 21) where exposure is not too rigorous and where 
soil has accumulated to a considerable depth. 

The tall scrub-forest Is discussed in this paper as a structural entity for 
convenience, and in order to indicate its position in succession. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, however, that this community is one of the most variable, 
both structurally and floristically, owing to its development in a variety of habitats. 

Eloristic Composition . — Only a brief review of the floristic composition of the 
forests, so far as is necessary to indicate succession, is given here. 

Eucalyptus piperita and Angophora lanceolata are the most characteristic trees 
of this community, and frequently occur as co-dominants. E. gummifera has a wide 
range of habitats, and Is an important member of both tall and low scrub-forests. 
E. punctata , E. Bicberiana and E. umbra are subordinate species. Angophora 
intermedia and Casuarina torulosa are dominant species in restricted localities. 
fc\ pilularis , in association with E. piperita or Angophora lanceolata or both, 
represents a link between the tall scrub-forest and high forest. E. pilularis has a 
very limited distribution on sandstone soils, occurring only In gullies where Boil 
depth and soil moisture conditions are the most favourable. 

As in the low scrub-f orest, smaller trees occur scattered throughout the 
community. Banksia serrate and Casuarina suberosa are common, but in the most 
favourable areas these are replaced by Casuarina torulosa, Acacia longi folia and 
Persoonia linearis . 

The distribution of the undergrowth varies considerably with changes in 
topography. On steep slopes, with abundant rocky outcrops, the under-shrubs do 
not form a continuous layer; there is a scattered assemblage of tali and small 
shrubs usually not exceeding 6 feet in height, and often much less. On portions 
of the uplands and gentle northerly slopes, i.e., in habitats receiving direct* 
insolation, there is an open spacing of the trees and a dense development of the 
undergrowth. Two fairly continuous shrub layers are often recognizable, attaining 
on average height of about 2 and 6 feet respectively. 

The shrubs of the tall scrub-forest have a definitely sclerophyllous facies. 
Many characteristic scrub species occur, e.g., Hake a dactyloides and Persoonia 
lanceolata; some are much more common, e.g., Trachymene linearis and Pultenaea 
stipularis, whilst others are less abundant. Different species of the same genus 
are characteristic of the scrub and forest communities; for example, in the forest 
Leucopogon lanceolata s is more frequent than L . microphylla t Bossiaea microphylla 
than B. scolopendria , Pultenaea stipulates and P. daphnoides than P . elliptica, 
Leptospermum flavescens than L. scoparium and Xanthorrhoea arborea than 
X. hastilis. Other under-shrubs which occur in forest communities make their 
appearance for the first time, e.g., species of Phebalinm, Olearia and Cassinia. (See 
appendix, Table 2.) 

The composition of the shrub stratum varies with the habitat. Shrub species 
typical of the tall scrub-forest as a whole include: Persoonia lanceolata , P. salicina, 
P. pinifolia , Hake a dactyloides , Banksia spinulow, Pultenaea daphnoides , 
P. stipularis , Trachymene linearis t Leucopogon lanceolatus , L. amplexicaulis, 
Bossiaea microphylla , DtUwynia ericifo1ia f Acacia discolor , A. myrtifolia , 
A. Unifolia , Platylobium formosum, EHostemon C rowel , Lomatia silaifolia , Cassinia 
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denticulate , Phebalium diosmeum , Gfomp/io/o&ttm grandiftorum f Helichrysum 
diosmlfolium and Olearia ramulosa. 

The herb flora is much more abundant in forest communities than In the scrub. 
Xanthosia pilosa , Halorrhagis tcucrioides and Dianella coerulea are frequently 
occurring herbs. Scattered tufts of grasses occur, but do not form a characteristic 
feature of the undergrowth. They are more frequent in slightly disturbed areaB, 
such as along roadsides. A number of geophytes with a brief sub-aerial develop- 
ment are frequent though inconspicuous. Many of these are orchids, including 
species of Acianthus , Caladenia t Cryptostylis , Diuris, Aficrotus , Prasophyllum, 
Pterostylis and Thelymitra, 

A few root parasites occur, such as the Native Cherry Tree, Exocarpus cupressi - 
fonnis, and the shrubs, Olax stricta, Choretrum lateHftorum and Leptomeria acida. 
Of the epiphytic types, Loranthus species are frequent parasites on species of 
Eucalyptus and Casuarina t whilst the twining pnraBitic Cassytha spp. show no 
preference for hosts, but are usually limited to the shrub strata. 

A number of creepers also occur, e.g., Smilax glycyphylla, Clematis aristata , 
C. glycAnoidcs , Kcnnedya rubicunda t Hardenbergia monophylla, and Billardiera 
scandens . 

The following species are typical of moist areas, where seepage water collects; 
Oahnia psittacorum, G. tetragonocarpa t Schocnus melanostachys, Hestio fefra- 
phyllus, Gleichenia ftabellata and Baucra rubioides . 

Gully Flora . — On south and south-east slopes, and lower slopes of deep gullies, 
where insolation is less intense than on northerly and westerly slopes, there occurs 
a much less sclerophyllous shrub flora than that typical of much of the tall scrub- 
forest. This flora may be conveniently referred to as "gully flora". 

These shrubs, which indicate more equable conditions of growth, must still 
be classed as part of the sclerophyll formation, but their leaves are often larger 
and of softer texture than those of the typical sclerophylls. 

Ceratopetalum gummiferum and Dodonaea triguetra are the first indicators of 
the gully flora. Gompholobium latifolium, Pultenaea ft exilis and QreviUea linearis 
also frequently occur intermingled with the characteristic sclerophyllous under- 
shrubs. 

The following are the shrubs and trees characteristic of the community referred 
to as "gully flora"; Grevillea linearis R.Br., Hakea saligna R.Br., Lomatia longi * 
folia R.Br., Rubtts rosac/olius Sm., Acacia linearis Sims., A. longifolia Willd., 
Hovea longifolia R.Br., Pultenaea flexilis Sm., Phebalium dentatum Sm., P. squamu - 
losum Vent., Dodonaea triguetra Wendl., Pomaderris elliptica Labill., P. Xanigera 
Sims., EXaeocarpus reticulatus Sm., Leptospermum ft avescens Sm., Myrtus tenul 
folia Sm., Autrotricha ftoccosa DC., A. ledi folia DC., Acrotriche divaricata R.Br., 
Notelaea longifolia Vent., Logania floribunda R.Br., Olearia stellulata DC, 

The number of these shrubs occurring in any area depends on the habitat. 
On slopes, they are usually intermingled with the sclerophyllous shrubs typical of 
the tall scrub-forest. In the vicinity of creeks (PI. 8, flg. 22) they are present to 
the exclusion of hardier types. 

Mesophytic Element. —Along many creeks (PI. 3, flg. 24) in sheltered gullies 
there Is an admixture of mesophytes with the sclerophyllous "gully flora". This 
is best interpreted as an invasion by some hardier sub-tropical rain-forest species 
and indicates soil moisture, shelter and humidity approaching those required by 
sub-tropical rain-forest. This mesophytlc element does not belong floristically to 
the sclerophyll forests, but must be mentioned here on account of its intimate 
ecological association. 
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The following includes the species interpreted as subtropical rain-forest 
elements: Drimys insipida Druce, Eupomatia laurina R.Br., Doryphora sassafras 
Bndl., Endiandra Sieberi Nees, Abrophyllum omans Hook., Quintinia Sieberi A.DC., 
Bchizomeria ovata D. Don, 8 ynoum glandulosum A. Juss., Breynia oblongifolia 
J. Muell., Phyllanthus Ferdinandi J. Muell., P. Oasstroemii J. Muell., Backhousia 
myrtlfolia Hook. & Harv., Tieghemopanax sambudfolius R. Viguier. 

It is sometimes very difficult to decide whether some species belong to sub- 
tropical rain-forests or are better classified as gully-flora types. Such species of 
doubtful floristic affinities are Ceratopetalum apetalum D. Don, CalUcoma serrati- 
folia Andr., Tristania laurina R.Br., T. neriifolia R.Br., Pittosporum rcvolutum Ait., 
P . undulatum Andr. 


High Forest. 

High forest is the most highly Integrated of the sclerophyllous forests 
developed on the Hawkesbury Sandstone. The average height of the trees is 
about 80 feet, although they vary from 60 to 100 feet. The undershrubs attain a 
height of 3-6 feet. High forest requires conditions of good soil moisture, as found 
only in gullies in the area under review. It is therefore confined to the relatively 
few wide open gullies, which present a favourable topographical habitat. The 
lack of space and limited soil depth and extent in the more typical, narrow, 
precipitous, sandstone gullies allows the development of only a few scattered trees 
of the species typical of high forest. Moreover, the exclusive development of 
Eucalyptus in such narrow gullies is very often prevented by the degree of shade 
and humidity, which favours the development of mesophytic shrubs and trees. 
In more open gullies, the increased insolation and decreased humidity prevent 
competition from mesophytes. 

E. pilularis, E. piperita and Angophora lanceolata are the most important trees 
in this community. The most frequent undershrubs are: Orevillea linearis , 
Persoonia linearis , P. pinifolia, P. salicina, Acacia discolor , A. linifolia, DiUwynla 
eridfolia, Gompholobium grandiftorum, G. latifolium , Platylobium formosum , 
Pultenaea daphnoides , Zieria 8mitliii and Dodonaea triquetra . 

The following “gully flora" species often occur and may form dense thickets: 
Acrotriche divaricata, Elaeo carpus reticulatus , Lomatia longi folia, ffakea saligna, 
Logania fl oribunda, Pomadcrris elliptica , Hovea longifolia , Breynia oblongifolta , 
Acacia linearis and Notelaea longifolia . Astrotricha fioccosa often forms layer 
societies while Pultenaea flexilis , Leptospermum fl avescens, Orevillea linearis , and 
CalUcoma serratifolia form group societies, usually in the vicinity of creeks. 
Ceratopetalum a petalum, Pittosporum spp. and Eugenia Bmithii also frequently 
fringe the creeks. Tristania laurina and T. neriifolia occur In rocky creeks. 

The following climbers are usually found near creeks: Barcopetalum 
Harveyanum , Tecoma australis, Geitonoplesium cymosum, Eustrephus Brownii , 
and Hibbertia dentata. 

A few herbs, such as Plectranthus parviflorus, Brunella vulgaris , Viola 
Hederacea and Bydrocotyle hirta , are restricted by soil moisture conditions to the 
neighbourhood of creeks. 

Ferns are often locally abundant and flourish particularly well in the vicinity 
of water-courses. The most frequent species are Culcita dubia, Oleichenia flabellata, 
G. circinata , Blechnum cartilagineum , B. capense and Adiantum hispidulum. A fern 
stratum, In which shrubs are absent or scattered, sometimes occurs on shady gully 
slopes (PI. Ui, fig. 23). 
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(6) Moist Lithosere . 

In moist habitats the succession differs from that described above as the xeric 
lithosere, at least in the early serai phases. In creeks and gullies, in addition to 
moisture abundance, temperature and humidity are generally much more favour- 
able than on the plateau, so that the rocks are colonised by a less xeric flora. 

Various Types. 

(i) Crevice communities, which have already been mentioned in connection 
with the xeric lithosere, are characterized by different species when they occur in 
moist, shady habitats. Of these species, Gleichenia circinata , Doodia aspera, 
D. caudata , Culcita dubia and Dracophyllum secundum are amongst the most 
typical. 

(ii) Very often rocks on the slopes in sunny situations receive considerable 
seepage. Here, lichens are usually absent, but algae and mosses are the first 
colonizers and are succeeded by low shrubs and herbs such as: Epacris microphylla, 
Actinotus minor , Hypolaena lateriflora, Mitrasacme polymorpha, Dracophyllum 
secundum , Bauera rubioides and Epacris longiflora . Gleichenia dicarpa, Bauera 
rubioides and Hypolaena lateriflora often form pure societies. Species of Drosera 
and geophytlc orchids may also be present. A peaty-humus soil Is built up under 
these conditions. Callistemon linearis , Leptospermum parviflorum and h . aracft- 
noideum frequently occur as taller shrubs near such wet rock-ledges. Probably 
these seepage banks will persist throughout the forest as long as the drainage 
remains unaltered. 
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Schematic Representation of the Phases of 
the Xeric Lithosere. 


(iii) On continually moist and shady rock-ledges, etc., in the vicinity of creeks 
or water channels, a sere is initiated by liverworts and mosses, of which the 
following are important: Fossombronia spp., Pallavacinnia spp. Symphyogyna spp., 
Aneura spp., Polytrichum spp., Podomitrium spp., Dawsonia spp. 

The small amount of peaty soil developed in the vicinity of these dripping 
rock-ledges supports a distinct type of flora. In the moss mats, sundews such as 
Drosera spathulata and D. binata, rapidly become established. In the sheltered 
areas ferns are prominent and include Gleichenia circinata , G. flabellata , Asplenium 
fiabeltifolium f Blechnum capense , and more rarely Adiantum hispidulum and 
Doodia aspera, Todea barbara is frequent in rocky creeks. Any of the herbs 
typical of seepage banks may also occur, especially Dracophyllum and Hypolaena. 
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Lycopodium laterale and Epacris crassi folia have also been recorded. Under mofat 
rock-ledges in extreme shelter, Hchizaea rupestris , associated with liverworts, forms 
little colonies. In the vicinity of creeks, larger shrubs such as CalUcoma serrate 
folia ultimately become established. This type of community reaches a high stage 
of development in the gorges of the Blue Mts., where many additional species are 
of common occurrence. 

(iv) On loose rock-boulders in the vicinity of creeks in moist sheltered gullies, 
there Is a rich lithophytic flora whose presence is due mainly to the humidity and 
low light intensity. Lichens do not form a conspicuous feature here. The rocks 
are frequently covered by mosses and the filmy fern Hymenophyllum tunbridgense . 
The ferns Cyclophorus serpens , Polypodium Billardieri and Asplenium flabelli - 
folium also occur in the dense moss mats, and the orchids Bulbophyllum 8kepherdi t 
B ♦ exiguum, Dendrobium linguiforme and Lipariu reflexa are frequently present. 
Many of the orchids found here also occur in more exposed situations, especially 
ZL linguiforme . 

Swamps. 

Deficient drainage often characterizes a series of comparatively level areas on 
the plateau. Water accumulates, giving a high water-table, and the sere culminates 
in a swamp, usually of very limited extent. In the Built district (Davis, 1936), 
however, the swamps are of considerable size. 

The analogy between colonization here and the early stages of the xeric 
lithosere is partly maintained by the similar trend of life forms. There is, 
however, a greater preponderance of rush or sedge-like hemicryptophytes In the 
wettest areas. 

On wet or moist rocks, lichens are not important. Mosses form extensive mats 
in which herbs such as Drosera spp,, Utricularia spp. and geophytic orchids rapidly 
make their appearance. This initial sequence Is especially shown in rock crevices 
(Pl, iv, fig. 31). Lepyrodia scariosa, Restio complanatus and Baeckea crenulata 
typically appear at this stage. Some rocks subject to moist conditions show 
"vegetation islands" similar to those described in the xeric lithosere, the only 
differences being the much thicker and denser moss carpet and the occurrence of 
moisture tolerant species. 

A record of the specific sequence in this moist lithosere would be without 
special value since the trend of succession and the ultimate composition of any 
particular swamp vary with the degree of soil saturation. 

It Is convenient to recognize at least two types of swamps, (a) sedge swamp 
(Pl. Hi, fig. 26; iv, fig. 27) characterized by hemicryptophytes, chamaephytes and 
geophytes, and (6) shrub swamp (PL lv, fig. 30), containing a number of similar 
species, but with the addition of numerous low, woody shrubs which are scattered 
throughout and impart a definite physiognomic character to the community. This 
is distinct from the moist scrub of the xeric lithosere. 

(a) Sedge swamps occur in the wettest areas where the soil is waterlogged 
for most of the year and free water is often present on the soil surface. The soil 
In these swamps is very rich in plant remains which form an acid type of humus. 

The dominant species belong chiefly to the Cyperaceae and Restlonaceae and 
Include the following: Lepidosperma flex uosum t Schoenus brevifolius, £. Moorei, 
Restio complanatus , R. australis , Xyris complanata, X, gracilis , X operculata, 
Leptocarpus tenax , Hypolaena lateriflora t Lepyrodia scariosa and Restio 
tetraphyllus. Small, erect, slender shrubs of Epacris obtusifolia and SprengeUa 
incamata also occur. Smaller herbs and ground flora include: Drosera binata , 
D. pygmaea , D. spathulata f Utricularia lateriflora t U. dichotoma, U. cyanea , 

w 
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Ooodenia bellidifolia , G. atelligera and Lycopodium laterale. In the wettest parts 
of the swamps, in soaks and drainage channels, Banksia latifolia, Gahnia psitta* 
corum, Gleichenia diearpa, Chorizandra sphaerocephala and Gymnoschoenus 
adustus occur (PI. lii, fig. 28: iv, figs. 29, 30). 

(b) Shrub swamps are fairly frequent on the uplands in areas which are not 
wet enough for the development of sedge swamps. The most frequently occurring 
shrubs are Bank si a latifolia var. minor , Xanthorrhom hastilis, Baeckea crenulata, 
B. densi folia, Dilhcynia fioribunda , Kmizett rap it ala. Epacris obtusifoUa, Bprcngelia 
incarnata, Banna nth i aides, Angophora cordi folia, ('alii sir man lanceolatus. 
V. linearis, Viminaria denuduta, SphaerolobUnn rimineam, Olax stricta , Persoonia 
mlicina. Hake a pugioniformis, Melaleuca squarrosa, and Leptosperm urn lanigentm . 
Prominent amongst the herbs are: Actinotus minor, tfehuenus dcwttws, Lepyrodia 
scariosa, Burchardia umbellata, Nelaguu'lht uliginusu, Costuhiria pahutom, 
Lepidosperma laterale , Hypolaena lateriflora, Since rbaea juncra, Draeophyllum 
secundum, Lobelia an ceps, Halorrhugis micro nt ha, Erioehihts ant umnalis, Drosera 
pygmaea, Bland fordia nobilis, Symphyonema puludosum, and Stackhousia viminea. 
Occurring with these shrubs and herbs are several sedge-like species such as 
Bchoenua brcvifoUus , Lepidosperma flexuosum, Restio complanatvs and Lcpto - 
carpus tenax. 

As in ail other communities, there is a series of gradations between the two 
types of swamps. Swamps of an intermediate character in which A'awfhorrJioea 
hastilis, Banksia latifolia var. minor and a few other shrubs occur scattered 
amongst the sedge-like species, are frequently found (PI. Iv, fig. 28). 

Around the margins of sedge swamps where the ground is drier, the "peat” 
thinner and the amount of mineral matter greater, shrubs often become frequent 
and may increase in numbers until finally a shrub swamp is formed. Again, in 
any ureas of drier ground within the sedge swamp, there is an aggregation of 
moisture-tolerant shrubs. Couversely, small patches of sedge-swamp occur in wet 
hollows in shrub swamps. 

Shrub swamps frequently grade imperceptibly into wet scrub communities, or 
the ecotone may be through a low forest, community such as described above 
(p. 12) (PI. ii, fig. 19), in which E. minantha and E. gummifera are dominants. 

Shrub swamps are intermediate between the moist scrubs of the xeric lithosere 
and the sedge swamps of the moist lithosere. These must, however, be classed as 
swamps rather than as a type of wet scrub, because of the high percentage of 
organic matter present in the soils. This fact is illustrated in Table 2 (cf. Table 3). 
in which the percentage loss on ignition may be taken as a rough estimate of the 
humus content. The soil analyses were estimated from typical shrub and sedge 
swamp communities. 
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A tabular list of species in the appendix indicates the range of the chief 
species in the various types of scrub and swamp communities. 

2. Skcomiaby Succession, 

The subseres so far have not been studied in any detail, but a few relevant 
observations have been made and are recorded here. 

In the area studied, secondary succession is initiated on areas which have 
been denuded by the agency of man. The widespread occurrence of fires is one of 
the most, important means of destruction of the flora. 

Succession in Disturbed A teas .—' Colonization on secondary bare areas, such as 
disused gravel roads, is frequent. Here, there is a certain amount of loose sand 
and larger rock particles, and conditions for growth are less extreme than on bare 
rock faces. Consequently the lichen and moss flora characteristic of the xerie 
lithosere are absent; colonization by the hardiest hemteryptophytes and shrubs is 
most frequent. Species of the Hestionaceae, Cyperaceae and other families, such 
as Mypolaena fastiyiata, Schoenus imberbis. Lepidosperma kit crate, Lepyrodia 
scariosa and Lomandra glaitca are typical pioneers. The variety of shrub species 
present is partly dependent on the nature of the surrounding community. Types 
such as Casuarina rigida , liosslam scolopendria, Angophora cordifolia and 
Leucopogon microphylla often occur. 

Grasses often become locally dominant in disturbed areas, as on roadsides, and 
subsequently may enter the neighbouring forest. Weeds and introduced plants 
frequently become established in slightly disturbed areas and so spread into 
undisturbed localities, especially along watercourses, e.g., Rubus frutieosus (black- 
berry), Lonicera spp. (honeysuckle), Solanum spp. and Agcratum cor lyzoidcs. 

Pyvic Succession . — The controlling influence of fires on the development of 
Eucalyptus forests has been discussed by Petrie (1926), and Jarrell and Petrie 
(1929). The forest fire is regarded as a great simplifying factor which has led 
to the elimination of types not possessing powers of rapid regeneration. Fires not 
only modify the structure of forests, but lead to the increased density and purity 
of the components. In the area under review, the comparative paucity of species 
in some localities is outstanding. This may be attributed to repeated fires, in 
which the complete elimination of many species has taken place. 

The amount of destruction varies according to the intensity of the fire; the 
tree strata are not always destroyed, but the undershrubs usually are. Most 
species of Eucalyptus are capable of regenerating by epicormtc shoots 
(PI, iv, fig. 32). As discussed above (p. 8), survival occurs by seeds or by the 
unharmed subterranean organs. In the re-establishment, of a similar type of 
community which occurs fairly rapidly, the aggregation of seeds and the renascence 
of plants already within the community are more important than migration from 
adjacent unburned areas. The dense stands of subordinate Eucalyptus strata 
which are frequently observed suggest post-pyric development. 

As Petrie (1926) has pointed out, Pteridium a guiUnum regenerates and spreads 
rapidly after fires, and if the habitat is especially favourable, the natural under- 
shrubs may have to withstand severe competition during re-establishment. If a 
succession of fires happens to occur in any one area, the undershrubs may fail to 
gain the ascendancy and so the Pteridium society remains dominant. Imperata 
cyUndrica var. Koenig ii forms a stratum society in a similar manner. These two 
species frequently intermingle, forming one stratum (PI. iv, fig, 33). 
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Conclusions, 

The sclerophyll vegetation discussed in this paper is a part of the Mixed 
Eucalyptus Forest Association previously referred to (Pldgeon, 1937). 

The general physiognomy of the sandstone Eucalyptus Forests, and their low 
degree of integration, have been commented on by Petrie (1925). The occurrence 
of practically the same species in the scrub flora as amongst the undershrubs of 
low scrub-forests, and the ability of the lower strata to persist unaltered wherever 
the growth of trees is inhibited, is an indication of this lack of inter-dependence. 
However, the gradual change in the constituents of the shrub flora from low 
scrub-forests to more advanced communities suggests a certain degree of 
dependence on the tree stratum. ThiB change is chiefly due to the reduction in the 
amount of light reaching the shrub layer. The higher soil-moisture content is also 
an important factor, especially in the establishment of undershrub species recorded 
as “gully flora”. 

The vegetation has been discussed as consisting of well-defined structural 
communities, but all of these grade into one another, thus forming ecotones. The 
type communities as described are very constant and widely distributed, not only 
in the area studied, but in other Hawkesbury Sandstone localities. In the Hornsby 
and Blue Mountains Plateaux there is a much greater percentage of scrub and 
low scrub-forest vegetation than in the southern sandstone plateau (Nepean Hamp), 
where tall scrub-forest covers most of the uplands. The physiographic and edaphic 
conditions which control these differences have already been discussed. 

So far, the various communities have been considered as static units of 
vegetation; an interpretation from the point of view of succession will now be 
given. 

Succession, (1) Swamps . — It is doubtful what the ultimate fate of the swamps 
will be, even if drainage conditions remain constant. The surface of the swamps 
may gradually be raised by accumulation of plant remains, and eventually become 
occupied by a shrubby vegetation. Very often the presence of an underlying fairly 
impermeable layer would prevent this. In the sedge swamps at least, the peaty 
soU, by its high water-retaining capacity, tends to keep the swamp at the same 
stage of development. The depth of the peat in some areas suggests that the 
swamps have remained relatively unchanged over long periods, and there Is no 
reason 'to believe that they would not continue so until drained. This moist 
li those re is, therefore, interpreted as a deflected succession (Godwin, 1929). 

(2) Scrub and Forest .— Topographical restriction of the communities is 
obvious. On the uplands, scrub, tree-scrub, and low scrub-forests predominate, 
interspersed with swampy patches. On slopes and in gullies, various types of tall 
scrub-forests are most frequent, with low scrub-forests on portions of the upper 
slopes, and sometimes high foreBt on gully floors and lower slopes. A mesophytic 
element also occurs on the latter habitats in very moist sheltered areas. Passing 
from an exposed ridge to a sheltered gully, the whole sequence of the above- 
mentioned communities is usually encountered. This spatial sequence is deter- 
mined by Increasingly favourable conditions of growth such as shelter from wind, 
higher humus-content, and consequently higher water-retaining capacity, and 
higher soil-moisture content. This is very clearly brought out in Table 8. The 
figures give typical values for the communities under consideration. 

It can therefore be concluded that the distribution of communities is closely 
correlated with soil type and aspect. The sequence of plant communities is there- 
fore not so much a succession in the sense of Clements (1916) as a physiographic 
succession, 
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* A2 horlaon la at a depth of eight Inches. Scrub toils frequently do not show a marked A2 horizon ; 
at this depth (t Is usually a B horfton. 

Only in the early stages of the sere, from the pioneer communities to the 
scrub, does autogenic succession occur (Tansley, 1936), indicated by zonation. 
In these pioneer communities, biotic reactions within the community are initially 
responsible for succession. Deficiencies in water and nutrients become less extreme 
by the accumulation of humus and the development of soil, whilst the shad© 
afforded by the developing vegetation reduces the temperature extremes. 

Since the progression from scrub to forest vegetation is controlled in the first 
place by topography, this part of the succession is allogenic. 

The development of communities higher in the sere than scrub is dependent 
on shelter from severe wind and more favourable soil conditions. Frequently an 
extremely shallow and rocky soil may be the limiting factor In the progression 
to a scrub-forest. In areas of similar soil depth, aspect is often the deciding factor 
in the development of scrub, tree-scrub, and low scrub-forestB. 

Well-developed tall scrub-forests require a much higher soil-moisture content 
than the previous types. This is attained in the first place by topographical shelter 
with consequent low evaporation rate and high sotl-moisture, and secondly by high 
water-retaining capacity owing to a high humus-content. 

The development of high forest is even more restricted owing to the lack of 
space and shallow nature of the soil in many of the otherwise favourable gully 
habitats. Scrub-forests are the most widely distributed vegetation type over the 
sandstone area under review. 

The physiographic Influence on the succession is emphasized by the distri- 
bution of Eucalyptus species. A frequently occurring series of species from ridge 
to gully Is here given. E. haemastoma and E. gummifera are typical of the uplands 
and ridges, although the latter descends into the valleys; E. punctata and 
E. micrantha frequently occur on the upper slopes of the gullies; Angophora 
lanceolata and E . piperita are more frequent on the middle and lower slopes; 
E. pilutaris is practically confined to the lower slopes and gully floors. 

The highest type of development of this physiographic succession on the 
H&wkesbury Sandstone Is high forest. This is perhaps the only community of the 
Mixed Eucalyptus Forest Association which approaches the typical development of 
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the climax Eucalyptus Forest Formation* The sub-tropical rain-forest element 
belongs to another formation, but partially replaces the more slowly growing 
sclerophyll vegetation where water is not a limiting factor. On the sandstone, 
the former occurs only in patches in deep sheltered gullies In extreme conditions 
of shelter, soil moisture and humidity. 

The status to be accorded to the plant communities of the area is largely a 
matter of personal interpretation. Davis (1936) has interpreted the plateau forests 
as the climax and the gully forests as post-climax vegetation on sandstone soils. 
He similarly distinguishes between climaxes and post-climaxes developed on soils 
derived from different geological formations. According to this interpretation, the 
same association is a climax on one soil and a post-climax on another soil. He 
also uses the term 'post-climax' in reference to rain-forest vegetation, i.e., in the 
sense of Clements, and it seems unnecessary to employ it in any other sense. 

Following Clements* classification (1936), scrub and low scrub-forest may be 
regarded as serclimaxes, tall scrub-forest, as subclimax, and high forest as climax. 
However, it appears to the writer that each serclimax or subclimax Is most satis- 
factorily considered as a physiographic climax (Tansley, 1935) for, so long as the 
present physiographic conditions are maintained, these communities will persist. 

Summaky. 

Plant succession of the sclerophyll vegetation on the Hawkesbury Sandstone 
is described. Primary Succession is discussed as a xeric and moist lithosere. The 
development of the xeric lithosere, from the pioneer communities to the climax, 
is described. 

The sequence of the initial phases is: Algae, Ctustaeeous Lichens, Foliose 
Lichens, Xeric Mosses and Fruticose Lichens, Hemicryptophytes and Shrubs. 
Special types of succession of these pioneer stages are mentioned. 

The structure, physiognomy and composition of the mature plant communities 
are described. These are scrub, tree-scrub, low scrub-forest, tall Bcrub-forest and 
high forest. Their distribution is discussed from the point, of view r of topo- 
graphical habitats. 

A fairly detailed account is given of the floristic composition of the scrub. 
The forest communities ure discussed as structural entitles. The undershrub 
floras of various forest types are compared, and an indication of the specific 
communities of Eucalyptus spp. is given. The admixture of mesophytic plants in 
the sclerophyll vegetation is recorded. Various types of moist lithoseres are 
described, and the swamp sere is discussed as an example of deflected succession. 
Comment is made on the widespread effect of fire on the development of the 
vegetation. 

An interpretation is given of the development of the vegetation as a process 
of physiographic succession; the succession is regarded as being allogenic rather 
than autogenic. 

The writer wishes to thank all those who assisted in this work, especially 
Professor T. G, B. Osborn and Assistant-Professor J. McLuckie for their interest 
and guidance throughout. Thanks are also due to Dr. Lilian Fraser tor her 
helpful criticism, to Miss M. Wilson for her assistance in photography, and to 
Mr. 0. D. Evans for identification of many specimens. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES I -IV. 

Plate i. 

1. — Colonies of crustaceous lichens. 2.—Foliose lichens. 3. — Foliose lichen colonies, 
with a central colony of xcrlc mosses. 4. — Vertical face of a sandstone boulder covered 
by lichens and mosses. 5. — Vertical ro<*k-face with colonies of Dendrobium atriolatum 
growing in moss mats. 6. — Sandstone surface covered by lichens with mosses and 
Cyolophorus serpens on vertical face. Xanthorrhoea hastilis top left, 7. — Rock ledge 
covered by dense moss mat with hemlcryptophytes and shrubs. 8. — Moss mat with tufts 
of Lepyrodia scariosa and litter of dry leaves and twigs. 9. — Initial serai phases In 
lateral sequence, 10. — Crevice communities of Xanthorrhoea haatilis . 11.— Crevice 
community consisting of various shrub species. 

Plate II. 

12. — A "vegetation island*' consisting mainly of Lepidoaperma latera Je In dense moss 
mat, Island of Caauarina rigida in background. 13. — Early serai stages In lateral 
sequence. Moss mat with tufted hemlcryptophytes, Dianclla voerulea at left. 14. — Scrub 
on plateau surface exposed to westerly wind. Stunted tree-scrub of K. haemaatoma Jn 
foreground. 15.^ — Moist scrub with Bankaia ericlfolltt and Hakea pugioniformis in tall 
stratum (8 ft. approx.). Low shrub and herb strata exposed by disturbance. 16.— Dry 
scrub on coastal headland. 17. — As in 16. Weatringia rosmariniformia (right fore- 
ground) and Caauarina rigida forming crevice communities. 18. — Low scrub-forest on 
plateau surface; shrub swamp In foreground. 19. — Forest of B, mit'rantha , about 30-40 
feel ; bordering swamp. 


Plate ill. 

20,-~ A. typical gully, Hornsby Plateau. 21. — Undulating plateau surface with shrub 
swamp in foreground and forests on sheltered slopes. 22. — Tall scrub-forest with gully 
flora near creek in foreground. 23. — High forest (about 80 ft. high) of B, agglomerate 
(left) and Angophora lanceolata (right), with fern stratum and Xanthorrhoea arborea in 
foreground. 24. — Mesophytic element along creek bank. 25. — "Vegetation Island" of 
Baeokea deneifolk * In moist area. 26. — Sedge swamp with shrubs of Bankaia latifolia. 
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Plate tv. 

27. — Sedge swamp bordered by forest. Xanthorrh&oa hastiUs on right. 28.— Mixed 
community of sedges with Xanthorrhoe a hastilia and Bankoia latifolia var. minor. 
Figs. 26, 27, 28 represent stages of increasing dryness. 29. — -Sedge swamp with 
society of Oahnia peittaoorum (centre). 30. — Seepage area with OfelcSenfa dioarpa and 
Chorizandra spp. In foreground; shrub swamp in middle ground, succeeded by scrub- 
forest. 31.— Colonisation of rock ledge in sedge swamp. Crevice communities of mosses, 
Droaera spp. and Reatio complanatua . 32. — Forest of Bucalyptua spp. regenerating after 

fire by eplcormlc shoots. 33. — Stratum society of Pteridium aquilinum and tmperatn 
cylindrica var. Koenigii, 


APPENDIX. 

Tablc 1. 

Table 1 contains a list of the most typical species occurring In the dry and moist scrub, and In the shrub and 
sedge swamp*. No attempt ha* been made to give a complete list of the flora of the various communities. In 
the distribution of the spedos, a* Indicated in the four column*, " x " represents typical occurrence and u — ” 
Indicates the presence of a species which is unimportant In tliat particular community. The range of species 
from the Jefl to the rigid column may be interpreted on the basis of increasing moisture tolerance. 


Pterldophyta 

Lycopodium lateral* R.Br. 
RalaginsUa ulipinosa Spring 
Qteichsnia dicarpa R.Br, 
Cyperaceue 

Cauttis Jtexuosa R.Br 

C. pentandra R.Br 

C. reeurvata Spreng 

Chorizandra tphaerocephaia R.Br, 
Costularia patudosa 0, B. Clarke 
Gahnia prtttocoruw Labi 11. 
Qgmnoschosnu* adust** New . . 
tepidospenm JXexuottm R.Br.. . 

X. late ral* R.Br 

X, filiform* Lablll 

Rdtoenn* brevifolius R.Br. 

S, daustus F.v.M. 

& Moerti BeutU 

Restionaceae 
Laptocarpus Unax K.Br. 
lapyrodia toariosa R.Br, 
Bypotasna fastigiata R.Br. 

B, lateriflora Benth 

Resto australis R.Br 

R.Br 

R. dimorpkus R.Br 

R. fastigiaSus R.Br 

R. tetraphyUus Lablll 

XyrMaeeae 

Xyris eomplanata R.Br. 

X, proem R.Br 

X. opamdata Lablll 

f.Utawium 

Blsmdfordid nobilis 8m. 
Burtkxrdia umbellate R.Br. . . 
IHansUa ramie* Situs 



x 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 




X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 



X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


.X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


Sowarbaea funew Sm 

XasUborrhoea hastUis R.Br. 
Lomandra glam a Ewart 
L. obHgm Macbride 

L, longifolia Lablll 

Hoetnodoroceae 

Haemodorum tersRfoHum R.Br. 
Orchldaeeae 

KriochUus autumnalis R.Br. . . 
Caauarinaceae 

Vasmrina rigid* Mlq 

Proteaeeae 

Ranksia srieifoHa Linn. 

R. tatifetta R.Br. 
var. minor Malden and Cam- 
field . . . . . . , . 

OuvOUa Cateyi R.Br. . . 

O. punicea R.Br, 

Uaksa aeieularis R.Br. 

if. dactyUddos Cav 

H. pugUmifomit Cav, 

Isopogm ansmonifoHus R.Br, . . 

/. anetM/oUus R.Br 

Umbortia formosa Sm 

Psrsoonia Umesotata Andr. 

P. saHeina Pen, 

PstropAUa pulchsUa R.Br. 
Sgmphyonetna patudosum ILBr. 

tepUmsria aeida R.Br. 

Ola cocoas 
Olax striata R.Br. 

Droserooeae 
Draw* binata LabUl. 

D. pettata Sm. 

D. pygmata DC, 
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o. 

A 


* 

mi 

a 
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1 
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§ 

9j 

flO 

m 

\ 

m 

& 

1 

O 

A 

1 


p 

* 
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D. spethuUda DabUI 




X 

Baxlftagmceae 





Ban ora rubioidtt Andr. 

— 

X 

X 


Legmnlnosae 





Acaeia discolor WUW 

X 




A. mgrtifolis t Wflld. 

X 




Aotui Httota 8m. 


X 

X 


Botsiaea ensata 81eb 

X 

- 



JB. htUrophyUa Vent 

X 

— 

r 

B. tcoloptndria 8m. 

X 

— 

j 

j 

VUlwynla tricifolia 8m. . . j 

X 

X 

I 

[ 

D. florUmnda 8m. . . . . 


X 

X 


Phytlota pkylicoidt* Benth. 

X 




PuUenata cUipHea 8m. 

X 


1 

Sphatrolobivm vimlnwm 8m. .. j 


X 

x ! 

Viminaria denudata 8m. 


X 

X | 

Eutaceae 

1 

1 


i 

Boronia led {folia J. Gay 

X 

X 



Philotheca australis Rudge 

X 




Euphorblaoeae 


1 



M icnmtheum tricoidts Deaf. 

1 

X 

X 

X 


Ritinocatpu* pinifolius Dost . . 

X 

1 




Stackhoustaceae 

1 

j 



StackkouHa eiminee 3m. . . j 

i 

! 


X 


Thymelaeaceae 



i 


Pints lea Uni/vlia 8m 

X 

! x 

j 

Uyrtaoeae 



1 

A ngophora cordifolia Cav. 

X 

1 1 

X 

. k 

X ! 

Baeckea crenulata H.Br. 

! — 

X 

x ; 

B. dsmifolia 8m. 

1 

1 


* , 

CatKstegum lanceotatus IK.'. 

1 


X : 

C. linearis DO 

t 

— 

X ; 

Calyeothriz tetragona Lablll. . . 

! X 

1 

1 

, 

Darwinia fasdcularit Rudge . . 

I X 


| 



i * ■ 






I 

I 

I 


& 


1 

1 


P 


s 

i 

Kunzta eapitata Relchb. 

X 

X 

X 


Leptospermum eraehnoidmm 8m. 

X 

X 

— 


L. tanigerum 8m. 


X 

X 


&. seoparium Font, 

X 

X 

X 


£. steUatum Cav. 

X 

X 

X 


Melaleuca tguarrosa Don. 



X 


Miervmyrtus micropkylla Benth. 

X 




Umbelllferae 





AcHnotm minor DC. 

X 

X 

X 


Tntehgmeno linearis Hpreng. . . 


— 

x 


Epacrtdaoeae 





BrachyUma daphnoides Benth,. . 

X 




Epacrit tangiflora Oav. 

X 


. 


B. microphyte i R.Br 

X 

X 

— 


R. obtunfolia 8m 

1 

X 

X 

X 

R. puMmtta Cav. 

i x 

— 



Leucopogon mierophyUa Sprang. 

! x 

X 



Monctoca tceparia R.Br. 

X 




Sprtngclia incarnate 8m. 

! 

X 

X 

s * 

Stpphelia triflora Andr... 

X 




WooUsia pungent F.v.M. 

X 1 



i 

Loganisceae 




1 

Afitratacme volymotpha R.Br. 

X 

X 

X 


heatibularlaoeae 




1 

rtneularta tryanea R.Br. 

1 



X 

U. diehotoma LabtU 

1 

1 



X 

17. lateriflora R.Br 



' 

X 

Goodeniaoeae 

1 




Goodenia beUidifolia Bin. 

1 “ 

X 

X 

X 

G. tUUigera R.Br 

1 


X 

X 

Pampiera rtricta R.Br. 

X 

X 

X 


Candolleaceae 

i 

i 


' 


Candoilea linearis K.v.M. 

x j 

i i 

1 

! 

* 

1 

j 

i 

1 

i 

I 

1 H 


TAB1.K 2, 


TAble 2 comprises a list of the most frequent shrub species occurring In dry scrub, and In the shrub strata o 
' plateau forests (chiefly low scrub-forest), and gully forests (tali scrub-forest and high forest), Species typical of 
seepageVeaa throughout the forests are omitted. The distribution of species Is represented by the same symbols 
as in Table 1, The range of the species is controlled by light and soil moisture factors. In these columns, conditions 
of shade and sol) moisture become increasingly favourable llrom left to right. 


Casuartoaceae 
Camtanna rigid a Mlq. 
Proteaeeae 

Bafdfette tririfoUa linn. 
2t, tpimUoea 3m. 
QtetWsa buMfUit i R.Br, 

Q 


* * 

■ t 

* i 


a 


to 

0 


to 

I 

O 


X 

X 

X 


rrr W TT. * i 1 1 P., 1 1 - i n | .1 l a I 1 M«HW il — ' ' J_|_ - t f 





JB 

2 

«* 

i 




to 

I 

h 





1 




B 

I 

% 

o 

G . linearis R.Br. 

w * 

* § 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

X 

G . puniem R.Br. 

a * 

i 

* 4 1 

X 

i x 


G, terieea R.Br. 

h i 

L 

* * ; 

X 

X 


Hahta ucicularis R.Br. 

* * 

i 

* 4 

X 

X 


U. daetyteides Cav. .. 

t » 

.. I 

X 

X 

X 

U. taligna R.Br. 

* 4 

I 

■ * \ 

J 


X 
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* 

! 

1 

ft 



f 

j 

I 



1 

a 

£ 

^1* 



1 

| 

£ 



fr 

«j | 

f 



fr 

| 

f 



0 

. 

© 





O 

c 

o 

Isopogon anemoni/oliui R.Br. 

* * 

X 

X 


Polygalaceae 





LamberUn forworn 8m. 

* * 

X 

X 


Comesperm* ericinum DC. 

4 a 

a* 

X 


Lama Urn longifoli* R.Br. 

* * 



X 

Kuphorblaoeaa 





A. silai/oli* R.Br 

• » 

— 

X 


Ampere* spartioides Brongn. 

« a 

X 



Persoonia lancealtUa Andr. . . 

4 * 

X 

X 

X 

Brspnia oblongifoli* J.Muell. 

a a 



X 

P. linearis Andr 

* * 



X 

PhpUanthus (tasstroemii .1 .Much. 

a ft 



X 

JP. pinifoUa K.Br 

* • 



X 

Rieinoearpus pinifolius Deaf. 

* ft 

X 

X 


P t sdUeina Para. 

1 4 

X 

X 

X 

Saptndaceae 





Pstrophila pulchella R.Br. . . 

* a 

X 

X 

— 

Dodonaea triguetra Wend). . . 

ft ft 

. 

; 

X 

fiantalacoae 





Rhanmaceae 





Leptomeria acid* R.Br. 

• * 

— 

* 

X 

Pomadcrris elliptic* Labill. , . 

* ft 



X 

Saxiflragaceae 





f\ lanigera 8lm* 

t ft 



X 

Bauer* rubioides Andr. 

» 4 

— 

- 

X 

Elaeocarpus reticulata* Km. . . 




X 

Cuncmiaceac 





DHlenlaeeae 





Ceratopetaluin gummifcrum 8m. 

to ft 


— 

X 

llibbertia dentmta R.Br. 

a to 



X 

LegumlncMae 





R. strict* R.Br. 

ft ■ 

X 

X 


Acacia discolor M i I Id. 

» * 

x 

X 

X 

Thymelaeaecae 

1 




A. Kn saris Him* 

• ft 



X 

IHmetea linifolia R.Br. 

* a 

X 

X 

— * 

A. linifolia WUld 

* * 


X 

X 

Myrtaoeae 





A. longifoli* WUld 

* 4 



X 

Angophor* cordifoO* ('av. 

t ft 

X 



A, mprtifolia WUld 

ft ft 

X 

X 

x 

Darwinia fascicularis Rudgc 

* a 

X 

X 


A. suaveolen* WUld. . . 

• ft 

X 

X 


Kurus* capital* Kelchb. 

a • 

X 

X 


Actus vUbtea 8m 

* » 

i *"* 

X 


Leptospsrmum stoparium Komt. 

* * 

x 

X 


Bossiaea microphgUa 8m. 

■ ft 

— 

X 

— 

L. flaoesosns Bin 

a t 

! 


X 

B* soolopsndria 8m 

* * ' 

X 



Araliaceae 


1 

[ 



Bitlwpnia sridfoli* Km. 

ft * j 

X 

X 

X 

Astrotricha Jtoccosa D(’. 

t * 

1 


X 

J>. Moribund* 8m 

- 1 

— 

X 

— 

A. ledifolia tK 1 

t * 



X 

QomphohUwn grandifiorutn 8m. 

' * i 


1 

X 

Ombetltferae 


! 



Q. tatifsHum 8m 

■ ft 

i 

\ 

X 

Troehpmens linearis Kpreng, 

* * 


X | 

X 

Hove* linearis R.Br. 

4 * 

X ; 

* 

X 

Epaoridaoeae 


i 

! 


B. longifolia R.Br 

♦ * 



X 

Epaeris longiftor* Cav. 

* a 

X 

X 


Indite fam australis Willd. . . 

ft • 



X 

K. microphpU '* R.Br 

4 * 

x ; 

x : 

— 

Otytobium trUabatum Benth. 

• ft 

1 

— 1 

X 

K. pulchrll* Cav. 

• a 

x 

X 

— 

Phptlota phylicoidcs Benth. . . 

ft * 

X 

X 


Lewopogon amptexicaulis Rudgc 

* ft 

i 

— 

X 

Plalplobium /omasum Kin. . . 

ft ft 

1 

— 

y 

L. cricoids* 8m. 

• to | 

x ; 

X ! 


PuBtmoea daphundes Wendl. 

ft ft 

1 

— 

X 

L. lanceotatus R.Br 

ft a 


— ■ 

X 

P. sUipHca 8m. 

ft ft 

* 

X 


Monotoca seoparia R.Br. 

a 4 

X 

***► 


P. fUxUi* Km 

ft T 



X 

b 

Stophrlia triflora Andr. 

ft a 

X 

X 


I*. sUpularis 8m 

4 ft 

1 1 

X 

X 

Bi longifoK* R.Br. 

• a 

1 

X 

X 

BiitiaftM 


1 

1 

I 


WooUsia pungm* F.v.M. 

• a 

i 

X 

X 

X 

BomUa pianola 8m 

ft * 

— 

X 1 

X 

Loganfaoeae 



ft • 


B. loHfolio 3. Gay . . 

ft ft 


X 

X 

bogania Jtoribmnd* R.Br. 

• to 



X 

Eriostemon Crowd F.v.M. 

ft ft 

1 "** 

Mftft 

X 

Lablatae 





X. laweolatus Gaertn. 

ft ft 

1 ^ 

"*■ 1 

X 

Prostanthcr* empsMfoKa Kleb. 

ft ■ 

i 


X 

PHebaHum deutatum Bm. 

a a i 

i 


- X 

P. linearis R.Br 

■ ft 

! 

1 

X 

P. diosmsum A. 3u«# 

ft ft 

i 

1 


X 

Compoeitae 





P. sguamulosum Vent. 

• 1 1 

1 

1 


X 

Olearia ramutosa Benth. 

ft a 
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REVISION OF AUSTRALIAN LEP1 DOPTER A . OECOPHORIDAE. VII. 

By A. Jkfkrkin Ttthnkk, M.D., F.R.E.S. 

I Head 30th March, lm.] 


67. Gen. Eulecuria Meyr. (continued). 

766. Eulechria aittofhyla Low., Tr.R.B.S.AU8t., 1869, 105 (Broken HIU). 

701. Euu&chria dvctaria Meyr., Exot. Micro., i, 159 ( Tasmanian. Mts.). 

702. Euijkchbia choboj>oxa Meyr., Ibid., H, 872 (Toowoomba). 

703. Eui4sckhxa sobdipxixa Wlk., xxix, 766 (- psammochrou Low., TrM.8.8.Au$t. t 

1394, 97; pcirino&e* Low., ibid., 1901, 89; relemta Meyr., Exot. Micro * 
ii, 378) (Duarlnga to Scone, Broken Hill). 

704. Eulechria riiadinobticha, d. sp. |f*8ivoonxos ( with slender lines.) 

cj. 27-80 mm. Head grey. Palpi with second joint reaching base of antennae, 
terminal joint three-fourths; grey. Antennae grey; dilations In male lft. Thorax 
fuscous. Abdomen grey; tuft grey-whitish. Legs grey. Forewings elongate, 
narrow, somewhat dilated, costa slightly arched, apex pointed, termen very oblique; 
pale grey with slight fuscous Irroration towards margins; a slender fuscous line 
on lower margin of cell from one-fourth to its angle, and a suffused spot on its 
upper angle; a faint interrupted fuscous terminal line; cilia whitish, on torans 
pale grey. Hindwings with 6 from middle; grey-whitish; cilia whitish. 

A peculiar species, something like Philobota hiracieti s, but with much narrower 
forewings. 

Queensland: Ad&vale in May; two specimens. 

706. Eulkchria faraueuca Low., Tr.R.8M.Awt. t 1907, 114; Meyr., Sxot Micro 
i, 162 (Milmerran, Broken HIU. Hoyleton, S.A.) 

706. Bitlrchria laxkuta Meyr., Exot. Micro., i, 130 (Townsville, Bowen, Charters 

Towers ) , 

707. EtMMEDCHttiA cektrotona Meyr., ibid., i, 800 (Hoyleton). 

708. Eulechria okecta, n. sp, ( ip **™*, stretched out.) 

cT, $• 28-31 mm., 36 mm. Head and thorax fuscous sprinkled with whitish. 
Paipl with terminal joint one-half; fuscous. Antennae fuscous; dilations in 
male 1. Legs fuscous; posterior pair pale grey. Forewings elongate, costa getotly 
arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; fuscous finely sprinkled with 
whitish, appearing grey; stigmata obsolete; cilia grey. Hindwings and dlla pale 
grey. 

Queensland: Adavale in March; five specimens. 

709. Evirckku physica Meyr., Exot. Micro., 1, 371 (Cape Naturaliste, W.A.). 

710. Eulkciiria ckmtroikuca, n. sp. ( KerrpoXcvAOf, whitish in the middle.) 

26^26 mm. Head whitish-brown. Palpi with second Joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; whitish-grey. Antennae and thorax 
fuscous. Abdomen fuscous; tuft ochreous-whitlsh. Legs fuscous with whitish 
rings; femora grey; posterior tibiae whitlsh-ochreous. Forewings rather narrow. 
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suboblong, costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; fuscous- 
grey; median area broadly suffused with grey-whitish; this Is broadest at base 
and narrows to second discal, expanding again towards termen; a smaller grey- 
whitish suffusion above posterior half of dorsum; stigmata dark fuscous, first 
discal at one-third, pllcal beneath it, second discal well before two-thirds; a 
sub-marginal series of dark fuscous dots from two-thirds costa to tornus; cilia 
fuscous barred with whitish. Mind wings and cilia fuscous. 

Agreeing with Eulechria in all other respects, the two specimens have no 
pecten. The species is referred here provisionally. 

Queensland: Maryland, near Stanthorpe, in November and December; two 
specimens received from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

711. Eulechria sciafhila Turn., PMM.Taa 1926, 144 (Tasmanian Mts.). 

712. Eulechria philothebsia Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1882, 684 (= hemichrysa Low., 

Tr.RMM.Auat, 1916, 640) (Mackay to Sydney, Dalby, Chinchilla, 
Gisborne ) . 

713. Eulechria babixawtha, n. sp. <£a*tfa*0of, yellow at the base.) 

$. 24 mm. Head fuscous; face pale yellow. Palpi with second joint reaching 
base of antennae, terminal joint four-fifths; whitish-ochreoua. Antennae, thorax, 
and abdomen fuscous. Forewings suboblong, costa scarcely arched, apex rounded, 
termen obliquely rounded; fuscous; a broad yellow basal fascia extending to 
one-fourth; in It three short basal fuscous streaks, one oblique from base of costa, 
one on fold, and the third on base of dorsum; a yellow triangle on three-fourths 
costa; a blackish spot on fold follows basal part; and another precedes apex of 
costal triangle; cilia fuscous. Hlndwings and cilia fuscous. 

The type is somewhat worn, but its colour scheme is unique in this genus. 
Queensland; Macpherson Range (3,500 feet) in February; one specimen. 

714. Eulechria mksophragma Meyr., F.L.S.N.S.W., 1887, 960 (Mittagong, Cooma, 

Gisborne, Lome, Tasmania). 

715. Eulechria mkdiounea, n. sp. ( mediolinem , streaked through the middle.) 
?. 17 mm. Mead and thorax grey. Palpi with second joint reaching base of 

antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; whitish, a subapical ring on second joint, a 
sub-basal ring on terminal joint, and some irroratlon, fuscous. Antennae grey. 
Abdomen pale grey. Legs ochreoua-whitish; anterior pair fuscous. Forewings 
narrow, costa slightly arched, apex pointed, termen very oblique; grey-whitish with 
sparse fuscous irroratlon; a fine longitudinal fuacouB streak below middle from* 
one-fifth to three-fifths; a similar but shorter streak midway between this and 
costa; an incomplete dentate subterminal line; cilia whitish with fuscous points. 
Hlndwings and cilia pale grey. 

Queensland: Toowoomba in September; one specimen received from Mr. W. B. 
Barnard. 

716. Eulechria picsmacula, n. sp, ( picintaculus , with pitch-black markings*) 

$. 19 mm* Head and thorax fuscous-grey. Palpi with second joint slightly 
exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint two-thirds; grey. Antennae and 
abdomen grey. Legs fuscous; posterior pair whitish-ochreous. Forewlngs narrow, 
costa nearly straight to three-fourths, apex pointed, termen very oblique; grey; 
markings blackish; a short subcostal longitudinal streak near base; a broad 
oblique bar from one-third costa to fold; second discal at two-thirds, rather large, 
some suffusion before and beyond it; cilia grey. Hlndwings with 3 and 4 stalked; 
6 from below middle; pale-grey; cilia pale grey. 

Queensland: Brisbane in April; one specimen. 
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717. Eulbchria by bides, n. sp. uncomely.) 

<J, ?. 15-20 mm. Head ochreous-whitish. Palpi with second joint reaching 
haae of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; ochreous-whitish, external surface 
except apex of second joint suffused with fuscous. Antennae fuscous; dilations in 
male two-thirds. Thorax ochreous-whitish, anterior edge fuscous. Abdomen grey; 
tuft ochreous-whitish. Legs fuscous with ochreous-whitish rings; posterior pair 
ochreous-whitish. Forewings suhoval, costa moderately arched, apex pointed, 
termen very oblique; ochreous-whitish with patchy fuscous irroration and 
markings; sometimes an ill-defined suffused costal streak; a fine streak from base 
along fold; a sub-basal dorsal spot; stigmata small or minute, first discal at 
one-third, plic&l slightly beyond, second discal well before two-thirds, double or 
semilunar, a dot above and beyond first discal; a large apical suffusion; a terminal 
series of dots; cilia ochreous-whitish. Hind wings and cilia pale grey. 

Queensland: Nambour in October and November; St rad broke I. in August and 
October; Tweed Heads in August; six specimens. 

718. Bulechria ocm.opHiLA, n. sp. (4xWiXot, rejoicing in crowds.) 

15-18 mm. Head whitish-brown. Palpi with terminal joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; fuscous, inner surface, apex of second 
joint, and usually most of terminal joint, ochreous-whitish. Antennae ochreous- 
whitish simulated with fuscous; dilations in male 1|. Thorax whltlsh-brown 
with some fUBcous scales. Abdomen whitish-grey; bases of segments ferruginous- 
fuscous. Legs fuscous with ochreous-whitish rings; posterior pair whltlsh- 
ochreous. Forewings slightly dilated, costa gently arched, apex pointed, termen 
oblique; whitish-brown partly suffused with brown, sometimes sprinkled with 
fusoous; markings fuscous; a small basal patch extending further on costa than 
dorsum; a spot on one-fourth costa and a larger triangular spot on midcosta; 
stigmata dark fuscous, first discal at one-third f plical before it, second discal 
before two-thirds, a dot just above and beyond first discal, another beneath second 
discal; a line from four-fifths costa obliquely Inwards, angled above middle, and 
gently curved to tornus; an incomplete subterminal line, a terminal series of 
dotsr cilia whitish-brown. Hind wings with 5 from middle; whitish-grey, cilia 
whitish. 

North Queensland; Malanda and Mlllaa Mlllaa, very abundant In September; 
but I found only the one sex. Queensland: a wasted specimen from the Bunya 
Mts, in January is probably the same species. 

718. Euukchkia bathbogkamu a Turn., F.L.S.N.S.W., 1916, 359 (Atherton, Nambour 
and Bunya Mts., to Bbor). 

720. Bulechrxa embologramma Turn., ibid., 1916, p. 258 (= embolistis Turn., 

!TrJ£.&.#.Ac£rf., 1917, 65) (Tweed Hds., Mt. Tambourine, Macpherson 
Range). 

721. Eu&bohbxa letjcodelta. n. sp. (XcvKofeXrot, with white triangle.) 

$. 14-20 mm. Head pale ochreous or white. Palpi with second joint reaching 
base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; pale ochreous or whitish, base of 
second and apex of terminal joint fuscous. Antennae fuscous. Thorax pale 
ochreous or white; tegul&e fuscous. Abdomen dark fuscous. Legs fuscous; with 
whitish rings; posterior pair paler. Forewings suhoval, costa moderately arched, 
apex rounded, tennen obliquely rounded; fuscous; a large white triangle with 
truncated apex on costa shortly before middle, base from one-fourth dorsum to 
tornus ; a whitish spot on costa at three-fourths; cilia fuscous. Hind wings elongate- 
ovate; grey; cilia grey. 
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Queensland: Mt. Tambourine in November; National Park (3*500 feet) In 
December; three specimens, 

723, Eulkchria stramentaria Turn., F.L.S.N.S.W., 1916, 268 (Ebor). 

723. Eulkchria euzancla, n. sp. (rtfwyirXof, with well formed sickles.) 

<£. 20 mm. Head and face white sprinkled with grey. Palpi with second joint 
reaching base of antennae, terminal joint 1 ; whitish, external surface of second 
joint except apex, and anterior edge of terminal joint, fuscous. Antennae whitish* 
grey; dilations in male 1 . Abdomen grey, apices of segments grey-whitish ; tuft 
ochreous-whltlsh. Legs fuscous; posterior pair ochreous- whitish. Forewings 
rather narrow, costa gently arched, apex pointed, termen very oblique; white 
finely sprinkled with grey, denser in terminal area; stigmata fuscous, minutely 
linear, first discal at one-third, pi leal slightly beyond it, second discal before 
two-thirds, a dot above and midway between dlscals, another above and beyond 
plical, a sixth below second discal; cilia whitish. Hindwings with 5 from middle; 
grey-whitish; cilia grey-whitiBh, 

North Queensland; Cape Vork in June; one specimen received from Mr. W. B. 
Barnard. 

724. Eulkchria plebiobticta, n. sp. (irXijffiorrtirroy, with clustered dots.) 

<$. 16 mm. Head ochreous-whltlsh. Palpi with second Joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; fuscous, apex of second Joint and part 
of inner surface whitish. Antennae grey, towards base fuscous; dilations in 
male 1. Thorax whitish. Abdomen grey; apices of segments and tuft grey-whitish. 
Legs fuscous; posterior pair whitish. Forewings suboblong, costa moderately 
arched, apex round-pointed, termen very oblique; whitish; patchy fuscous suffusion 
on costa before and beyond middle, on mid-dorsum, and in terminal area; stigmata 
dark fuscous, small but distinct, first discal at one-third, plical well beyond it, 
second discal before two-thirds, a dot above and between discala, another beneath 
second discal; cilia pale grey. Hindwings and cilia whitish-grey. 

North Queensland: Babinda in August; one specimen. 

726. BtTLKOHRiA cry fte a, n. sp. ( Kpvirrtoi , concealed.) 

<J, 18-24 mm. Head whitish. Palpi with second Joint reaching base of 

antennae, terminal Joint four-fifths; grey. Antennae grey; dilations in male 1. 
Thorax grey; patagia usually whitish. Abdomen pale grey with some brown 
suffusion on dorsum. Legs grey; posterior pair whitish. Forewings oval, costa 
moderately arched, apex round-pointed, termen very oblique; grey; stigmata 
fuscous, first discal at one-third, plical beyond it, second discal at two-thirds, a 
dot above and between dlscals, sometimes a dot beneath second discal and another 
at tornus; cilia grey. Hindwings and cilia grey. 

North Queensland: Eungella in October. Queensland: Yeppoon In October; 
Brisbane In August. Seven specimens. 

726. Eumcohria p kathy hop a Turn,, PJt.S.Ta#., 1926, 146 (Cradle Mt.). 

727. Eulkchria ochromochla, n. sp. {u»xp*v*x>*** with a pale bar.) 

9 . 14 mm. Head and thorax fuscous. Palpi with second joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; fuscous, apex and inner surface of second 
joint and apex of terminal joint ochreous-wbitish. Antennae fuscous. Abdomen 
grey/ Legs fuscous, with whitlsh-ocbreous rings; posterior pair mostly ochreous- 
whltlsh. Forewings narrow, suboval, costa gently arched, apex round-pointed, 
termen very obliquely rounded; ochreous-wbitish densely sprinkled with fuscous; 
a broad ochreous streak on dorsum; stigmata fuscous, very obscure* first discal 
not traceable, plical more distinct, second discal before two-thirds; less fuscous 
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irroration In terminal area; cilia fuscous, extreme apices ochreous- whitish. Hind* 
wings and cilia grey. 

Queensland: National Park (3,000 feet) in November; one specimen received 
from Mr. W. B. Barnard. 

788. Euljechbia kbemotropha, n. sp. o», bred in the desert.) 

<f. 20 mm. Head grey. Palpi with second joint just reaching base of antennae 
(terminal joint broken oft); grey. Antennae grey; dilations in male 1. Thorax 
fuscous. Abdomen pale ochreous-grey ; tuft whit ish-och reous. Legs grey; posterior 
pair whitish -ochreous. Fore wings narrowly oval, costa moderately arched, apex 
pointed, termen very oblique; whitish grey with uniform fuscous irroration; ftrst 
discal at one-fourth, pi leal elongate, i Undefined, beneath and beyond this, second 
dlscal at three-fifths, transversely elongate, curved; cilia grey. Hindwings and 
cilia pale grey. 

Queensland: Ch&rleville; one specimen. 

729. Eulechria dochmotypa, n. sp. {Hoxpot v*m, obliquely marked.) 

20 mm. Head and thorax fuscous. Palpi with second joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal Joint three-fifths; grey. Antennae fuscous. Abdomen 
reddish-brown: apices of segments grey. Legs fuscous with whitish rings. Fore- 
wings subova), costa strongly arched near base, thence nearly straight, apex 
pointed, termen very oblique; grey with dark fuscous markings; first disCat at 
one-third, minute, plical beyond It, larger, second discal at two-thirds, connected 
by a broken line with tomus; a series of dots close to margin around apical fifth 
of costa and termen; cilia grey. Hindwings and cilia grey. 

Queensland: Toowoomba in November; one specimen received from Mr. W. B. 
Barnard. 

730. EtruccHRiA mrlanogypsa, n. sp. (ntXavcyv^at, black and white, chalky.) 

20 mm. Head white. Palpi with second joint reaching base of antennae, 
terminal joint four-fifths; fuscous, apex of second and base of terminal joint 
whitish. Antennae fuscous. Thorax dark fuscous; tegulae and posterior margin 
white. Abdomen ferruginous; sides grey; apices of segments grey-whitish. Legs 
fuscous; posterior pair ochreous-whitish. Forewings elongate, costa rather strongly 
arched, apex pointed, termen very oblique; white; markings dark fuscous; some 
suffusion along costa to two-thirds; first discal at one-third, plical beyond it, 
second discal before two-thirds; a dot above and between discals; plical connected 
with a small dorsal blotch; second discal connected with tornus; an inwardly 
oblique streak from five-sixths costa, emitting a strongly curved line to tornus; 
a terminal series of dots; cilia whitish. Hindwings with 5 from middle; grey; 
cilia grey. 

New South Wales: Brunswick Heads in January; one specimen received from 
Mr. W. B. Barnard. 

781. EtTLKCHBiA acrocapna, n. sp. (dtcpoxairvoi, with dark apex.) 

cf. 19 mm. Head and thorax whitish-brown. Palpi with second joint reaching 
base of antennae, terminal joint tftreefourfchs; brown-whitish sprinkled with 
fuscous. Antennae pale grey; dilations in male 1. Abdomen grey; tuft grey- 
whitish. Legs whitlsh-ochreous. Forewings sub-oval, costa moderately arched, 
apex pointed, termen very obliquely rounded; brown-whitish with fuscous lrrora- 
tton and markings; an undefined basal fuscous area; ill-defined costal spots at 
one-third and two-thirds; first discal at one-fourth, minute, plical beneath ft 
minute* second discal at three-fifths, larger, connected with second costal spot; 
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an apical blotch* from which runs an interrupted terminal line to torn us; cilia 
brown-whitish sprinkled with fuscous* Hindwlngs and cilia pale grey. 

New South Wales: Ebor in December; one specimen. 

732. Eulkchkia sterkobfila* n. sp. (*repwiriXo*, with spdts in line.) 

9. 20-25 mm. Head brownish. Palpi with second Joint exceeding base of 
antennae* terminal Joint three-fourths; hrown- whitish sprinkled with fuscous. 
Antennae grey; dilations In male 2i-3. Thorax brown- whitish; anteriorly broadly 
fuscous. Abdomen ochreous-brown ; apices of segments and tuft pale grey. legs 
fuscous with ochreous-whitish rings; posterior pair ochreous-whitish. Forewings 
narrow* strongly dilated* costa straight except near base and apex* apex rounded* 
termen obliquely rounded* brown-whitish sparsely sprinkled with fuscous; markings 
dark fuscous; a small suffused basal fascia; stigmata moderate* first discal at 
one-fourth* plical slightly beyond it* second discal just beyond middle* a dot 
midway between and in a line with discals; a subapical blotch connected with 
costa* variable in size, extending as a line to a marginal pretornal spot; terminal 
area often pale* with a terminal line and fine connecting lines between this and 
blotch; cilia brown-whitish* bases sprinkled with fuscous. Hindwlngs and cilia 
pale grey. 

This species is distinguished by the median dot being in a line with* and not 
above* discals. 

New South Wales: Mt. Kosciusko (5*000 feet) in January. Victoria: Gisborne 
in September and October. Ten specimens. 

733. Rttdcchria comobbhoa, n. sp. (xotiop£ooc, with flowing hair.) 

<? r ?. 13-20 mm.. Head and thorax fuscous-brown. Palpi with second Joint 
exceeding base of antennae* terminal joint three-fourths; ochreous-whitish with 
more or less fuscous Irroration. Antennae ochreous-whitish with fine fuscous 
simulations; dilations in male 6. Abdomen pale ochreous-grey. Legs fuscous with 
whltish-ochreous rings; posterior pair whitish-ochreous. Forewings rather narrow* 
dilated posteriorly* costa gently arched* apex rounded* termen very obliquely 
rounded; pale brownish; markings and some irroration fuscous; a narrow* suffused 
basal fascia; first discal at one-fifth, plical beyond it, second discal slightly beyond 
middle, a dot* sometimes elongate* midway between discals; sometimes connected 
by a fine streak with one or both of them; a suffused outwardly curved line from 
four-fifths costa to tornus* from which run fine streaks to termen enclosing a series 
of brownish terminal dots* cilia pale brownish with a few fuscous points. Hind- 
wings grey; cilia whitish-grey. 

Smaller than E. stereoipila, forewings not dilated* stigmata smaller, often 
confluent* no subapical blotch* anteimal dilations much longer. 

Queensland: National Park (3,000 feet) In November. New South Wales: 
Sydney in September. Victoria: Hingwood* near Melbourne* in October. Four 
specimens. 

734. Eulechrxa kalodes, n. sp. (faXwls*, storm-troubled.) 

<J, 16 mm. Head white; side-tufts on crown fuscous. Palpi, with second 
Joint not quite reaching base of antennae* terminal Joint four-fifths; white* second 
Joint with basal and subapical* terminal joint with broad median rings. Antennae 
grey; dilations in male 2. Thorax fuscous; apices of tegulae white. Abdomen 
grey; tuft whitish* Legs whitish; anterior pair fuscous. Forewings narrow, costa 
slightly arched* apex rounded* termen very obliquely rounded; white sprinkled 
With dark fuscous and largely suffused with grey towards dorsum and base; a 
white spot on base* another on costa near base* and a larger irregular spot on 
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raidcosta; a white fascia from three-fourths costa almost reaching termen; dark 
fuscous markings consist of an Irregular sub-basal fascia, an Incomplete fascia 
at one-third, a better developed fascia from two-thirds costa to tomus, and a small 
terminal blotch; cilia white sprinkled with dark fuscous. Hindwtngs and cilia 
pale grey. 

Victoria; Mt. Buffalo In January; one specimen. 

735. Eui.ECHHrx cephalanthes Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1837, $49 (Albany, W.A.). 

736. Eulechbia glafhybota Meyr., ibid., 1887, $5$ (Albany, Perth, W.A.). 

737. Ettlkchbia notkra, n. sp. {vortpo t, moist) 

cf. 18-20 mm. Head pale ochreoua. Palpi with second Joint not reaching 
base of antennae, terminal Joint one-half; fuscous, inner surface whitish. Antennae 
grey; dilations in male 1. Thorax and abdomen grey. Legs grey; posterior pair 
whitish. Forewings narrow, slightly dilated, costa moderately arched, apex pointed, 
termen very oblique; glossy pale grey; stigmata obsolete, or minute discals present 
at one-third and two-thirds; cilia pale grey. Hindwlngs and cilia grey, slightly 
darker than forewings. 

Tasmania: ML Wellington (2,600 feet) in January; six specimens. 

738. Ettmcchria pkdiaui.a, n. sp. ( wtBiavXoi , living on the plains.) 

cf. 18 mm. Head and thorax whitish. Palpi with second joint not reaching 
base of antennae, terminal joint two-thirds; whitish, outer surface of second 
Joint except apex fuscous. Antennae whitish-grey; dilations In male one-half. 
Abdomen pale grey. Legs grey; posterior pair ochreous-whitlsh. Forewlngs 
narrow, oval, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 
white finely sprinkled with grey; a small grey spot beneath end of cell; cilia 
white sprinkled with grey. Hindwlngs and cilia grey-whitish. 

Queensland: Charleville in September; two specimens. 

739. Eui.kchrxa metalkhca, n. sp. (lirraXcuKot, whitish posteriorly.) 

cf. 20 mm. Head and thorax grey. Palpi with second Joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; grey. Antennae grey; dilations in 
male 8. Abdomen grey; tuft whitish. Legs whitish (anterior pair missing). Fore- 
wings very narrow, costa slightly arched, apex rounded, termen very oblique; 
glossy whitish -grey; a suffused white fascia from three-fourths costa to tomus; 
some scattered fuscous scales on terminal area beyond this; cilia white. Hind- 
wings whitish; cilia white. 

The extremely long antennal dilations should be noted. 

Tasmania: Mt. Wellington (2,600 feet) in January; one specimen. 

740. UtouGCHtiA ficxiskca Meyr., $xot. Micro., i, 300 (Sydney). 

741. Eur.KCHHiA ocHROpUARA, n. sp. (i&xfio4>apot f in pale clothing.) 

cf- 1$ mm. Head and thorax ochreous-grey-whitish. Palpi with second joint 
reaching base of antennae, somewhat thickened and rough anteriorly in middle, 
terminal joint two-thirds; ochreous-grey-whitish. Antennae whitish-grey; dilations 
in male 6. Abdomen grey. Legs pale ocbreous-grey (posterior pair missing). 
Forewlngs suboblong, costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 
pale grey ish-och raous ; markings and some scattered scales fuscous; a suffused 
costal triangle before middle; a fine line from one-third dorsum towards but not 
reaching apex of this triangle; discals approximated, plica! obsolete, first dtscal 
at two-fifths, second at three-fifths, a dot beneath second; a suffused line from 
two-thirds costa obliquely outwards, sharply curved in middle and continued to 
tomus; a terminal series of dots; cilia pale greyish-ochreous with some fuscous 
points. Hind wings whitish with pale grey suffusion towards apex; cilia whitish. 
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Not near any other species, though it agrees with E, metaleuca in the long 
antennal dilations. 

Tasmania: Strahan in February; one specimen. 

742. Eulechbia atmopis Meyr. f P.L.S.N.S.W., 1888, 1606 (Magnetic Is., Toowoomba, 

Dalby, Warwick). 

743. Eui.kchria oypsota Low., Tr.R,H.S,AuaU, 1893, 177 (= decolor Turn., 

P.L.S.N.8.W., 1916, 362) (Gisborne, Castlemalne, Mt. Lofty). 

744. f Eulkchjua pkntaspila Low., ibid., 1900, 41 (Broken Hill). 

746. Eulixuiria phoryntin Meyr., Tr,R,8MJLust,, 1902, 160 (Gisborne). 

746. Eulechria plioilinka, n. sp. ( pUcilineus , with a line on fold.) 

24 mm. Head grey-whitish. Palpi with second joint reaching base of 
antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; grey. Antennae grey. Thorax fuscous. 
Abdomen grey. Legs grey; posterior pair whitish. Forewings elongate, costa 
gently arched, apex pointed, termen very oblique; grey with some patchy whitish 
suffusion in mid-disc and towards dorsum; markings dark fuscous; first diacat 
at one-third, plical represented by a short streak below and beyond it, second 
dlsc&l by a fine transverse curved line at two-thirds; a dot above and between 
discals; a fine line from four-fifths costa to tornus, sinuous above; some minute 
terminal dots; cilia pale grey. Hlndwings and cilia grey-whitish. 

Queensland: Maryborough in May; one specimen. 

747. Euucobria celata Meyr., Exot. Micro,, i, 160 (Gisborne). 

748. Eulecukia tanyscia Meyr., P.L.S.N.8.W., 1883, 322 (South Australia). 

7494 Euleuhkia uyphoof.ntra Meyr., Exot., Micro,, ii, 611 (Dalby). 

750. Eulkchria eulvitincta, n. sp. (futviUnctus, brownish-tinged.) 

(f. 18-20 mm. Head and thorax grey. Palpi with second Joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint two-thirds; fuscous, apex of second joint whitish. 
Antennae grey; ciliations in male 1J. Legs fuscous; posterior tibiae whitish. 
Forewings not dilated, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely 
rounded; pale grey, sparsely sprinkled with fuscous, with some brownish suffusion 
in disc; markings dark fuscous; a short streak from base on fold; first discal at 
one-third, plical well beyond it, second discal before two-thirds, followed by some 
brownish suffusion, a dot between and above discals; a line of dots from three- 
fourths costa, angled before termen, and continued to tornus; cilia pale grey. 
Hindwlngs whitish-grey; cilia whitish. 

New South Wales: Sydney in August; two specimens received from Mr. G. M. 
Goldfinch, who has the type. 

751. EuMccniUA ackwcsta, n. sp. (4fci}6«<rraf, uncared for.) 

26 mm. Head and thorax fuscous. Palpi with second joint exceeding base 
of antennae, somewhat dilated towards apex, terminal joint three-fourths; fuscous, 
apex and posterior surface of second joint white. Antennae grey. Abdomen grey. 
Legs fuscous; posterior pair whitish sprinkled with grey. Forewings elongate, 
posteriorly dilated, costa gently arched, apex round-pointed, termen very obliquely 
rounded; whitish, densely and uniformly irrorated with grey; markings very 
obscure, fuscous; first discal at one-third, plical slightly beyond, second discal 
before two-thirds, a dot above and between diso&ls; a postmedian line faintly 
indicated towards costa; cilia grey, apices whitish. Hlndwings and cilia pale grey. 

New South Wales: Scone in January; one specimen received from Mr. H. T. 
Nicholas. 

762. Eulkohria adoxeixa Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1882, 640 (=s aquaria Meyr,, Emt. 

Micro,, i, 122) (Toowoomba to Melbourne. Tasmania. Albany, Denmark, 
Waroona, W.A.). 
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763«t Eitlechiiia perpktua Meyr., ibid., i, 100 (Cairns). 

764. Eulkciiria am aura Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1882, 588 (Brisbane to Lome. 
Albany, Waroona, W.A.). 

755. EuLEcnaiA amaukopis, n. ap. ( avpwxit , dark.) 

<f. 28-27 mm.; $. 20 mm. Head and thorax fuscous sparsely sprinkled with 
whitish. Palpi slender, second joint just reaching base of antennae, terminal joint 
less than one-half; fuscous sprinkled with whitish. Antennae grey; dilations in 
male 1. Abdomen brownish-grey. Legs fuscous sprinkled with whitish. Fore- 
wings elongate, narrow, not dilated, costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen 
obliquely rounded; fuscous with more or less whitish Irroration, especially in 
centre; sometimes with darker streaks on veins; stigmata dark fuscous, first 
diseal at one-fourth, plical beneath or slightly beyond, a median dot above middle, 
second dlscal beyond middle, a dot beneath it; a very obscure subterminal line of 
dots indented beneath costa; cilia grey, bases fuscous mixed with whitish. Hind- 
wings and cilia grey. 

Near E. amaura , but the palpi are much shorter. 

Queensland: Talwood in April; eleven specimens received from Mr. W. B. 
Barnard, who has the type. 

756. EtrLKCHRiA nifhobola Low., Tr.B.8.8.Aust,, 1920, 61 (Broken Hill). 

757. Eulkchria meuai.ophanes, n. sp. ( fi « ya \ o $ avijt , large.) 

(J, 32-85 mm. Head fuscous or grey. Palpi with second joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; grey sprinkled with whitish. Antennae 
grey; dilations In male 1. Thorax fuscous. Abdomen grey. Legs grey; posterior 
pair whitish-grey. Fore wings elongate, slightly dilated, costa moderately arched, 
apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; grey with fuscous markings; first 
dlscal before one-third, plical beneath it, second dlscal before two-thirds, a dot 
between and above discals, sometimes another beneath and before second; suffused 
costal spots at three-fifths and four-fifths; from the latter a slender curved line 
to tornus; a suffused spot between second dlscal and tornus; cilia grey. Hind- 
wings grey-whitish; cilia pale grey. 

New South Wales: Mt. Kosciusko in December; two specimens received from 
Mr. Q. M. Goldfinch, who has the type. 

768.t Etjleohria mobii.ib Meyr., Exot. Micro ., i, 300 (Mt. Kosciusko). 

759. Ewm&chria oonostropha Low., Tr.BM.&.Aust., 1896, 166 (Broken HIU). 

760. JEulkchhia fjbdktjs Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1883, 488 (Mittagong. Victoria. 

South Australia). 

761. Eulrchria ocimocNfccA, n. sp. (6x?o*’’« ieo *» pale yellowish.) 

< f. 28-32 mm. Head and thorax grey. Palpi with second joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal Joint three-fourths; grey. Antennae grey; ciliatlons in 
male three-fourths. Abdomen pale grey. Legs fuscous; posterior pair pale grey. 
Porewlngs elongate-oval, costa strongly arched, apex pointed, termen very obliquely 
rounded; grey sprinkled with grey-whitish; markings fuscous; first discal before 
one-third, plical beyond it, second discal before two-thirds, a dot above and between 
discals; a line from two-thirds costa, at first transverse, then angled strongly 
outwards, finally curved and ending on tornus; an interrupted terminal line; cilia 
grey. Hind wings with 5 from much below middle; whltlsh-ochreous with more 
or less grey suffusion towards apex and termen; cilia pale grey, on dorsum 
whitish-ochreous. 

Near E. erebode*, but with paler yellowish hindwlngs, and with plical dot 
beyond first discal. 
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Victoria: Gisborne in January (G. Lyell); Beaconsfleld in November (W. E, 
Drake) ; three specimens. Type in National Museum, Melbourne. 

762. Eulechria erkbodks Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1883, 487 (Toowoomba to 

Melbourne). 

763. Eulechria pycnoda Low., Tr.BM.N.Auttt., 1907, 116 (Darwin to Charleville 

and Milmerran). 

764. Eulechria atrihxgnis Low., P.L.B.N.S.W., 1900, 45 (= erebomorpha Low., ibid., 

1900, 46) (Broken Hill, Bircblp). 

765. Eulechria crkfbra Meyr., ibid., 1883, 484 (~ xiphopepla Low., Tr.R.8,8> Aunt., 

1920, 59) (Stanthorpe to Melbourne. Tasmania. Adelaide). 

766. Eulechria mktaxutha, n. sp, (ptra^vdo t, tawny posteriorly.) 

g. 28 mm. Head and thorax fuscous. Palpi with second joint exceeding* base 
of antennae, terminal joint two-thirds; fuscous. Antennae grey; dilations in 
male 1. Abdomen pale grey; apices of segments and tuft ochreous-yellow. Legs 
fuscous; posterior pair ochreous-yellow. Forewings narrow, slightly dilated, costa 
slightly arched, apex rounded, termen very obliquely rounded; fuscous; a broad 
white subcostal streak from costal edge near base to three-fourths; stigmata dark 
fuscous, first discal on lower edge of streak before one-third, second before two- 
thirds, a dot in streak above and between them; a few white scales before apex; 
cilia fuscous. Hindwlngs grey suffused with ochreous; cilia ochreous-yellow. 
Near E. argotaxa , but readily distinguished by the hindwlngs. 

Federal Capital Territory: “Blundell's" (2,600 feet) in March; one specimen. 

767. Eulechria arootoxa Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1888, 1608 (Mittagong. Victoria. 

Mt. Lofty). 

768. Eulechria poly bam a, n. sp. (* o \ vpa \ tot , much spotted.) 

<?. 20-23 mm. Head pale grey. Palpi with second joint reaching base of 
antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; grey-whitish, second joint towards base 
and extreme apex of terminal fuscous. Antennae grey; dilations in male 1|. 
Thorax pale grey with fine fuscous irroration. Abdomen pale grey. Legs fuscous 
with whitish rings; posterior pair whitish. ForewingB elongate, dilated posteriorly, 
costa slightly arched or nearly straight, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 
pale grey with general fine fuscous irroration; markings fuscous; an elongate 
median dot near base; first discal at one-third, pllcal well before it, elongate, second 
discal much before two-thirds; small suffused spots on costa at one-third and before 
two-thirds; a suffused spot on dorsum near base, and another before tornua, some- 
times suffusedly connected with second discal ; a thick oblique streak inwards from 
costa before apex, giving off a line towards tomus, but not going far; a series of 
dots or short streaks on apical sixth of costa and termen; cilia whitish with some 
basal fuscous bars. Hindwlngs and cilia grey-whitish. 

Western Australia: Perth (G. H. Hardy and W. H. Matthews); three 
specimens. 

769. Eulechria macrostola, n. sp. (MutpwoXof, long-robed.) 

22-3 2 mm. Head grey-whitish; face grey. Palpi with second joint 
reaching base of antennae, loosely rough-haired anteriorly, terminal joint one- 
half; grey, base and apex of second joint whitish. Antennae grey; ciliaUoxts in 
male one-half. Abdomen ochreous-grey-whitish, towards apex grey; tuft grey- 
whitish. Legs fuscous with whitish rings; posterior pair mostly whitish. Fore* 
wings elongate, narrow, posteriorly dilated, costa slightly arched, more so towards 
base and apex, apex rounded, termen very obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 connate or 
stalked; white with blackish irroration and markings, appearing grey; a subcostal 
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line from base of costa to one-third, edged above and sometimes interrupted by 
whitish; a similar line from one-fifth along lower margin of cell, bent at a right 
angle and continued over its posterior margin; a median subcostal dot; fine 
radiating lines from posterior margin of cell; a broadly suffused inwardly oblique 
streak from five-sixths costa, sharply bent outwards beneath costa, and continued 
parallel to termen to dorsum before tomus; from this line proceed ten radiating 
streaks to termen; cilia white, with interrupted basal and subapical blackish lines* 
Hindwings and cilia grey-whitish. 

Queensland: Mllmerran in July and August; three specimens received from 
Mr* J. Macqueen. 

770. Buukchria ebenobpora, n. sp. {iptmwopes, spotted with black.) 

?. 27 mm. Head whitish. Palpi with second joint exceeding base of antennae, 
terminal joint three-fifths; whitish, terminal joint and base of second joint fuscous. 
Antennae grey-whitish. Thorax whitish with some grey suffusion. Abdomen 
whitish-grey; bases of middle segments ferruginous. Forewings elongate, not 
dilated, costa gently arched, apex round-pointed, termen very oblique; whitish; 
markings and a few scattered scales fuscous; a stout but very short subcostal 
streak from base of costa; first discal at one-thftrd, plical before and connected 
with it, second discal before two-thirds, rather large, a spot midway and directly 
between discals; a suffused curved line from three-fifths costa, through second 
discal to tomus; a subapical spot, from which runs a slender line to tomus; cilia 
whitish, around apex sprinkled with brownish. Hindwings and cilia whitish. 

New South Wales: Adaminaby (3,300 feet) in October; one specimen. 

771. Eulkchria pisbograpta, n. sp. (rwwypairrof, with pitch-black markings.) 

<3*. 24 mm. Head whitish-ochreous. Palpi with second joint slightly exceeding 
base of antennae, terminal joint four-fifths; whitish-ochreous, external surface of 
second, except apex, blackish. Antennae whitish-grey with blackish annulations 
towards base; ciliatlons in male 3. Thorax dark fuscous with a large posterior 
ochreous-whltlsh spot. Abdomen whitish-ochreous; grey-brown towards base. Legs 
ochreous-whitlsh; anterior pair fuscous. Forewings moderate, slightly dilated, 
costa straight, but arched towards base and apex, apex rounded, termen obliquely 
rounded; ochreous-whitlsh; markings and some irroration black; a broad streak 
on basal fifth of costa; stigmata large, first discal before one-third, plical beyond 
and connected with It by some fuscous irroration, second discal before two-thirds, 
connected by some irroration with costa, apex and tomus; a curved line of dots 
from three-fourths costa to tornus, submarginal except opposite apex; cilia 
ochreous-whitlsh. Hindwings and cilia grey-whitish. 

Queensland: Rosewood in April; one specimen. 

772. Euleohria moivbdea, n. sp. (poXvpfeos, leaden.) 

% 22 mm. Head and thorax pale metallic grey. Palpi with second joint 
exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; grey. Antennae fuscous. 
Abdomeri grey. Legs fuscous; posterior pair ochreous-whitlsh. Forewtngs sub- 
oblong, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; glossy 
whitish-grey; markings fuscous; a basal costal spot; a broad dorsal suffusion; 
first discal at one-third, plical beneath it, second discal at three-fifths, transversely 
crescentic; an additional dot Immediately above and beyond first discal, connected 
by suffusion with midcosta; an inwardly oblique line from four-fifths costa, sharply 
angled outwards and inwards above middle to end on tomus; some fuscous suffusion 
precedes and follows this line; cilia grey, bases ochreous-whitlsh. Hindwings with 
i from middle; grey; cilia grey. 
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Peculiarly leaden-grey In colour. It is rather similar to E. vapnonota, but 
the dlscal dots are differently placed. 

Queensland: Mt. Tambourine in January; one specimen. 

773. Eulkchria nkpiiklobfila, n. sp. with cloudy spots. ), 

c f. 23 mm. Head whitish. Palpi with second joint reaching base of antennae, 
terminal joint four-fifths; pale fuscous. Antennae grey; dilations in male 1. 
Thorax pale grey. Abdomen grey; tuft ochreo us- whitish. Legs fuscous; posterior 
pair whitish. Forewings slightly dilated, costa moderately arched, apex pointed, 
termen obliquely rounded; whitish-grey with some irroration and markings 
fuscous; a large sub-basal costa] spot reaching fold; stigmata moderate with 
suffused Irroration between and around; first dlscal at one-third, plical beyond it, 
elongate, second dlscal before two-thirds, a dot between and above discals, another 
larger and elongate above and beyond plical, a sixth beneath second dlscal, a 
large triangular spot on midcosta, its apex formed by fourth dot; a suffused 
circular blotch beyond second discal, connected with costa at four-fifths and with 
tornus; cilia whitish, on apex and costa grey. Hindwings with 5 from middle; 
pale grey; cilia pale grey. 

Queensland: Mt. Tambourine in November; one specimen. 

774. Eumschria kualoks, n. sp. (c4a\3*f, well grown.) 

cf, f. 30-34 mm. Head grey-whitish. Palpi with second joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; pale fuscous, Internal surface grey-whitish. 
Antennae grey, towards base grey-whitish; dilations in male 1. Thorax grey- 
whitish, sometimes with fuscous irroration in centre. Abdomen grey-whitish ; 
bases of segments grey, sometimes in basal segments ferruginous. Legs fuscous 
with grey-whitish rings; posterior pair mostly grey-whitish. Forewlngs suboblong, 
not dilated, costa strongly arched in basal fourth, thence straight, apex rounded, 
termen obliquely rounded; grey-whitish with markings and Borne irroration 
fuscous; a broad median band from costa, where it extends from base to one- 
fifth, to costa before apex, narrowing somewhat in disc, interrupted before apex; 
from apical part proceeds a fine curved line to tornus; a terminal series of dots; 
cilia grey-whitish, sometimes with obscure grey medtan bars. Hindwings rather 
broadly ovate; pale grey; cilia pale grey. 

Easily recognized from its large size and broad longitudinal band of forewings. 

North Queensland; Kuranda (one wasted female). Queensland: Toowoomba 
in September and October (two males). Type in Coll. Barnard. 

776. Eulkchria crypsipyrrha, n. sp. (xpo<|unopjboc, with hidden red.) 

J. 30 mm. Head and thorax dull reddish sprinkled with fuscous. Palpi with 
second Joint exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint four-fifths; whitish 
sprinkled with fuscous, slightly reddish-tinged. Antennae pale reddish sprinkled 
with fuscous. Abdomen ochreous-fuscous with some whitish scales on apices 
of segments. Legs fuscous with whltish-ochreous rings. Forewlngs dilated, costa 
moderately arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; dull reddish with 
some fuscous irroration; stigmata obscure, fuscous, first discal at one-tliird, plical 
beneath it, second discal before two-thirds; cilia pale reddish with some fuscous 
points. Hindwings pale grey, towards base grey-whitish; cilia pale grey. 

Queensland: National Park (3,000 feet) in November; one specimen received 
from Mr. W. B. Barnard. * 

776. Eulkchria mucida, n. ap. (mttcidus, mouldy.) 

26 mm. Head grey; face white. Palpi with second joint reaching base 
of antennae, shortly rough-scaled anteriorly throughout, terminal joint one-half, 
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slender, acute; white, extreme apex of terminal joint and a few scales elsewhere 
fuscous. Antennae grey. Thorax fuscous with white irroratlon. Abdomen grey. 
Legs fuscous with whitish rings; posterior pair mostly whitish. Forewings oval, 
costa strongly arched, apex obtusely pointed, termen oblique; whitish with dense 
even fuscous lrroration appearing grey; markings fuscous; stigmata small, incon- 
spicuous, first discal at one-fourth, plica! larger, beneath It, second discal at two- 
thirds, a dot between and above discals, another before and beneath second discal; 
an obscure series of costal dots; a suffused line from four-fifths costa to tomus; 
subterminal submarginal and terminal series of dots; cilia grey. Hind wings with 
5 from middle; pale grey; cilia pale grey. 

The palpi are distinctive and peculiar, but not sufficiently so for the generic 
separation of a solitary species. 

Queensland; Toowoomba in May; one specimen received from Mr. W. B. 
Barnard. 

777. Eu lech si a scioicsBA, n. sp. (ffftoftf, darkly shaded.) 

5 . 26-89 mm. Head fuscous mixed with ochreous. Palpi with second joint 
reaching base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; fuscous, apex and internal 
surface of second joint ochreous-whlttsh. Antennae, thorax, and abdomen fuscous. 
Legs fuscous; posterior pair whltish-ochreous. Forewings suboblong, not dilated, 
costa moderately arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; pale greyish- 
ochreous with fuscous irroratlon and markings; a basal costal spot; stigmata dark 
fuscous, first discal at one-third, pllcal beneath it, second discal before two-thirds, 
a dot shortly above and beyond first discal, another beneath second discal; a large 
suffused fuscous triangle before and touching two basal stigmata, extending on 
costa from one-fifth to three-fifths, its apex reaching fold; a thick line from four- 
fifths costa, at first inwardly oblique, then curved strongly outwards, and again 
inwards to tornus, its sinus more or less filled with fuscous, so as sometimes to 
form a large circular pale-centred spot; a terminal series of dots; cilia pale grey, 
bases pale greylsh-ochreous more or less barred or suffused with fuscous. Hind- 
wings and cilia grey. 

Allied to 8. philostaura, 

Queensland; National Park (3,000-3,600 feet) in November and March; three 
specimens. 

778. Eulkchhja euciiloba Turn., Tr.H.H.^.Aust., 1898, 12 (Brisbane, Tweed Hds., 

Bunya Mts.). 

779. Exjlkchhia philohtavha Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1882, 637 (Eungella, Gympie 

to Kiama, Milmerran). 

780. Eulechjua ba ry erica a Turn., Tt\R.8M.Aust. y 1898, 11 (Cairns, Nambour, 

Brisbane, Toowoomba, Macpherson Range). 

781. Evlechria umbrifeka, n. sp. ( uni brifrruH, shaded.) 

$. 26-27 mm. Head whitish sprinkled with fuscous. Palpi with second joint 
reaching base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; fuscous, base, apex, and 
inner surface of second joint, and base of terminal Joint, whitish. Antennae 
fuscous. Thorax fuscous with a few whitish scales. Abdomen ferruginous; apices 
of segments pale grey. Legs fuscous with whitish rings; posterior pair ocbreous- 
whittsh. Forewings rather broad, costa strongly arched especially towards base, 
apex rounded, termen slightly oblique; whitish with general fuscous irroratlon 
and markings; an oblique line from near base of costa to fold; first discal at 
one-third, pllcal slightly beyond it, second discal before two-thirds, a dot above 
an<8 beyond discals, another just above and beyond or confluent with plical. a sixth 
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beneath second discal; suffused costal spots on middle and three-fourths; dorsal 
spots on middle and tornus; sometimes these are suffusedly connected with costal 
spots to form transverse fasciae; a subterminal line; some terminal dots; cilia 
whitish, bases barred with fuscous, apices pale grey* Hindwings from middle or 
slightly above; grey-whitish; cilia whitish. 

Queensland: National Park (3,600 feet) in December; two specimens. 

783. Eulechbia capnonota, n. sp. (itarror^rot, with smoky dorsum.) 

<f. 20-25 mm. Head pale grey. Palpi with second joint somewhat exceeding 
base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; fuscous, inner surface whitish. 
Antennae grey; dilations in male one-half. Thorax grey-whitish; anterior edge 
broadly fuscous. Abdomen grey; bases of segments ferruginous, tuft whitish- 
ochreoue. Legs fuscous; posterior pair grey-whitish. Forewings suboblong, costa 
strongly arched near base, thence moderately, apex rounded, termen very obliquely 
rounded; grey-whitish; markings and slight irroration dark fuscous; a small 
blotch on dorsum from one-fourth to middle; first discal at one-third, plical 
beyond It, second discal before two-thirds, a dot above and between discals, another 
slightly beyond and beneath first discal, a sixth above and beyond plical, a seventh 
below second discal, usually confiuent forming a crescentic mark; a line from 
three-fourths costa obliquely outwards, then angled and sinuate to tornus; a 
terminal series of dots; cilia whitish with an anteraedian series of grey bars. 
Hindwings with 5 from middle; grey; cilia grey. 

Queensland: Mt. Tambourine in November; Toowoomba in December. New 
South Wales: Brunswick Hds. in December and January. Eight specimens. Type 
in Coll. Barnard. 

783. Ettlechria pbrcna, n. sp. (vc^Km, dark.) 

33 mm. Head and thorax fuscous. Palpi with second joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; fuscous. Antennae grey; dilations in 
male two-thirds. Abdomen grey. Legs fuscous; posterior pair pale grey. Fore- 
wings narrowly oval, costa strongly arched, apex pointed, termen extremely oblique; 
grey; markings and some irroration blackish; a broad oblique streak from costa 
near base to fold; first discal at one-fourth, plical scarcely beyond it, second discal 
at three-fifths, a dot between and above discals, another before and below second 
discal; sometimes costal spots at one-fourth and middle, the former sometimes 
confluent with first discal; an inwardly oblique line from three-fourths costa, soon 
sharply angled outwards, thence strongly curved to tornus; some terminal dots; 
cilia fuscous barred with whitish, apices grey. Hindwings with 5 from middle; 
grey; cilia grey. 

Near E. amaura, but forewingB paler without general fine fuscous irroration, 
markings blackish and much more conspicuous, especially the costal spots. 

Queensland: Stanthorpe in January; four specimens received from Mr. W. B. 
Barnard, who has the type. 

784. Bulkchria fhlauua, n. sp. shabby.) 

c?. 20-22 mm. Head whitish-grey. Palpi with second joint reaching * base of 
antennae, terminal joint four-fifths; whitish-grey. Antennae whitish-grey; dilations 
in male one-half. Thorax whitish-grey with slight fuscous irroration. Abdomen 
whitish-grey; bases of median segments ferruginous. JLegs whitish; anterior pair 
fuscous. Fore wings suboval, costa strongly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely 
rounded; whitish-grey with some fuscous Irroration and markings; a suffused 
narrow fascia from one-fifth costa to mid-dorsum; first discal at one-third, plical 
lost in fascia, second discal slightly beyond middle, a dot between and above 
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discals, another before and below second discat ; a suffused spot on midcosta ; a 
line from five-sixths costa, at first inwardly oblique, soon angled outwards, strongly 
curved, and sinuate to tornus; a terminal series of short obscure streaks on veins; 
cilia grey-whitish, bases grey. Hindwlngs with fi from middle; grey; cilia grey. 
Queensland: Brisbane in January and April; two specimens. 

785. f Eulecitbia acochlastts Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1887, $50 (Albany, W.A.). 

786. Eulechbia siccella Wlk,, xxix, 648; Meyr., P.L.8.N.S.W., 1882, 644 (Brisbane 

to Melbourne. Mt. Lofty. Busselton, Waroona, W.A.). 

787. t Eclecheia hiemalts Meyr., Exot. Micro., i, 218 (Sydney). 

788. Bulboheia obammatica Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1882, 545 (Tweed Hds., to 

Sydney. Toowoomba to Mittagong). 

789. Eulechria oyfsochyta, n. sp. ( 7 vipoxvTos, smeared with chalk.) 

<£. 22 mm. Head grey-whitish. Palpi with second joint reaching base of 
antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; fuscous, apex of second joint whitish. 
Antennae grey; dilations in male 2&. Thorax grey; anterior edge fuscous. 
Abdomen pale ochreous-grey; bases of segments ferruginous. Legs grey; posterior 
pair ochreous- whitish. Forewings narrowly oval, costa moderately arched, apex 
round-pointed, termen obliquely rounded; whitish sparsely and unevenly sprinkled 
with fuscous, more densely towards margins, costal edge dark fuscous towards 
base; a fuscous subcostal dot near base, and another on one-sixth costa; stigmata 
approximated, small, dark fuscous, first discal at one-third, plica] beyond it, second 
discal at three-fifths, a dot above and between dlscals, nearer the first, another 
beneath second discal, a sixth below and before this; a suffused inwardly oblique 
streak from four-fifths costa, angled outwards and continued as a curved line to 
tomus; a terminal series of dots; cilia grey. Hindwlngs with 5 from below middle; 
grey; cilia grey. 

North Queensland: Kuranda in September; one specimen received from Mr. 
W. B. Barnard. 

7$0.t Eulechbia themebodes Meyr., Tr . RM . B . Au 8 t ., 1902, 162 (Gisborne). 

791. f Eueechbia leucockossa Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1888, 1583 (Carnarvon, W.A.), 

792. Euixchbia tephbopolia, n. sp. ( rt<t>poiro\to$, ashen-grey.) 

<f. 20-24 mm. Head and thorax grey. Palpi with second joint exceeding base 
of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; grey, base and extreme apex of second 
joint whitish. Antennae grey; ciliations in male 1. Abdomen whitish-grey; bases 
of proximal segments ferruginous. Legs grey-whitish; anterior pair fuscous. 
Forewings narrow, costa rather strongly arched, apex pointed, termen oblique; 
pale grey; markings and some scanty irroration dark fuscous; first discal at one- 
third, plical slightly beyond, second discal at two-thirds, sometimes double, a dot 
above and between discals; a line of dots from four-fifths costa obliquely outwards 
to near apex, there sharply angled and continued to tornus; some terminal dots; 
cilia whitish-grey. Hindwlngs and cilia whitish-grey. 

Western Australia: Perth; four specimens received from Mr. J. Clark. 

792. Eulecuria pelina, n. sp. clay-coloured.) 

<J. 23 mm. Head and thorax fuscous-brown. Palpi with second joint exceeding 
base of antennae, terminal joint one-half; pale fuscous, apex of second joint whitish. 
Antennae grey; cUiations in male 1. Abdomen ochreous-whltish. Legs fuscous; 
posterior pair ochreous-whitish. Forewings elongate, costa gently arched, apex 
rounded, termen obliquely rounded; brown with fine fuscous irroration; stigmata 
approximated, fuscous, first discal at one-third, plical beneath it, second discal at 

H 
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three-fifths, a dot above and between discal# ; cilia whitish-brown with some 
fuscous points, Hindwings and cilia ochreous-whitish. 

Western Australia: Ooldea in July; one specimen received from Mr. J. B. 
Kershaw. 

794. Eulechhia torvklla, n. sp. (torveUus, small, gloomy.) 

<f. 14-15 mm. Head and thorax fuscous. Palpi with second Joint reaching 
base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; fuscous. Antennae fuscous; dilations 
in male one-half. Abdomen grey; tuft ochreous-whitish. Legs fuscous with whitish 
rings; posterior pair grey with broad ochreous-whitish rings. Forewings narrow, 
slightly dilated, costa slightly arched, apex rounded, termen very obliquely 
rounded; pale fuscous sprinkled with dark fuscous; markings obscure, dark 
fUBcous; first discal at one-third, second dlscal at middle, plical obsolete; a spot 
on costa beyond middle; a large triangular apical spot prolonged on termen to 
torn us; cilia fuscous. Hindwings and cilia pale grey. 

Queensland: Bunya Mts, in November and December; four specimens. 

796. Eulechria xantkockphat.a Low., Tr.R.8.8.Aust., 1883, 177 (Adelaide). 

796. Eulechria sxnaptosfila, n. sp. (< rvyawro < rm \ o$ t with Joined spots.) 

(J. 16-16 mm. Head and thorax ochreous-whitish. Palpi with second joint 
exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; ochreous-whitish with 
fuscous irroratlon. Antennae grey; dilations in male very short (one-third). 
Abdomen grey; tuft ochreous-whitish. Forewings suboblong, slightly dilated, costa 
arched near base, thence straight, apex rounded, termen slightly oblique; ochreous- 
whitish with fuscous markings; a large basal suffusion extending to one-third; 
first discal at one-third, plical before it, second discal before two-thirds; a suffused 
fuscous streak from first discal through second discal to apex; a suffused spot 
on two-thirds costa; a small apical suffusion; cilia whitish partly suffused with 
fuscous. Hindwings whitish with slight grey suffusion towards apex; cilia whitish. 

Queensland: Brisbane and Tweed Hds. in September; two specimens. 

797. Eulechkxa oenokssa, n. ap. (oWaow, wine-stained.) 

cj. 16-18 mm. Head and thorax dull pink sprinkled with fuscous. Palpi with 
second joint reaching base of antennae, slightly rough anteriorly, terminal joint 
one-half; dull pink sprinkled with fuscous. Antennae dull pink sprinkled with 
fuscous; dilations In male 2. Abdomen pinkish-ochreous; apices of segments and 
tuft ochreous-whitish. Legs pinkish barred or ringed with fuscous; posterior pair 
ochreous-whitish. Forewings narrow, suboblong, costa slightly arched, apex 
rounded, termen obliquely rounded; dull pink sprinkled with fuscous; markings 
dark fuscous; first discal at two-fifths, plical beneath or scarcely beyond It, second 
discal at three-fifthB; an evenly curved subterminal line or serlea of dots from 
four-fifths costa to tornus; cilia dull pink with a few fuscous points. Hindwings 
and cilia ochreous-grey-whitisb. 

Queensland: Brisbane in October and April; three specimens. 

798. Euleohbia haem op a, n. ap. (al^ror, blood-stained.) 

cj. 15*20 mm. Head fuscous sprinkled with pale reddish; face whitish. Palpi 
with second joint reaching base of antennae, terminal joint two-thirds; pale 
reddish, terminal joint fuscous. Antennae fuscous; dilations in male scarcely 
one-half. Thorax pale reddish sprinkled with fuscous. Abdomen pale grey. Legs 
fuscous with whitish rings; posterior pair whitish. Forewlngs narrowly oval, 
costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen very obliquely rounded; pale reddish 
sprinkled with dark fuscous, more so towards margins; markings dark fuscous; 
a dot on base of costa confluent with a suffused sub-basal dorsal patch; first discal 
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at one- third, plical beneath or beyond, second dlscal before two-thirds, suffused ly 
connected with costa; a large subaplcal spot connected by a submarginal line with 
tornus; cilia pale fuscous. Hind wings and cilia grey-whitish. 

Queensland: Brisbane in November; Btanthorpe in December; two specimens. 

799. Eulrchbia bhopobapta, n. sp. (j&oSoponrroc. rosy-tinged, ) 

<J. 19 mm. Head pale fuscous. Palpi with second joint exceeding base of 
antennae, terminal Joint three-fourths; och reous-wh i tiah , external surface of second 
Joint with basal half and a subaplcal bar fuscous, terminal joint except apex 
fuscous. Antennae fuscous; in male slightly serrate, dilations two-thirds. Thorax 
whitish-grey; anterior margin fuscous. Abdomen brownish; apices of segments 
whitish -grey; tuft whitlsh-ochreous. Legs fuscous with whitlsh-ochreous 
rings; posterior pair mostly whitlsh-ochreous. Forewings somewhat dilated, costa 
moderately arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; ochreous-whitish 
tinged with pale rosy and sprinkled with fuscous; stigmata dark fuscous, first 
dlscal at one-fourth, plica! beneath it, second dlscal in middle; a pale bar connecting 
discals and a pale spot beneath second; a dark fuscous inwardly oblique suffused 
line from costa before apex, sharply angled inwards, and again outwards, and 
continued parallel to termen; between this and termen a series of pale rosy-tinged 
dots; cilia fuscous, apical half fuscous bisected by a pale grey line. HindwJngs 
grey; cilia grey-whitish. 

Queensland: Brisbane; National Park (2,500 feet) in open forest in November; 
two specimens. 

800. Eulechbia phaeomociila, n. sp. (0<uoMoxXof, with dusky bars.) 

<£. 16-18 mm. Head and thorax fuscous. Palpi with second Joint just reaching 
base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths ; pale fuscous. Antennae fuscous; 
dilations in male one-half. Forewings narrow, slightly dilated, costa gently 
arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; whitish-fuscous; markings dark 
fuscous; a narrow basal faBCla; first dlscal at one-third, plical beneath it, these 
are connected by some suffusion with each other and margins to form an incomplete 
narrow fascia; second dlscal before two-thirds, connected with costa Just beyond 
mfddle and with tornus to form a second fascia; a third and broader fascia from 
four-fifths costa narrowing to a point above tornus; cilia whitish -fuscous with dark 
fuscous points. Hindwings elongate-ovate; 6 from middle; grey; cilia grey. 

Victoria: Castlemaine in March (Dr. W. E. Drake); two specimens. Type in 
National Museum, Melbourne. 

801* Eulechbia acuta, n. sp. (cUXuroi, inglorious.) 

17-18 mm. Head and thorax fuscous-brown. Palpi with second joint 
exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; brown-whitish sprinkled 
with fuscous. Antennae fuscous-brown; cillations in male 1. Abdomen pale 
ochreous; apices of segments and tuft ochreous-grey-whitish. Legs fuscous with 
ochreous-whitish rings. Forewings narrow, posteriorly dilated, costa rather 
strongly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; pale brown sprinkled 
with fuscous; markings dark fuscous; first dlscal at one-fourth, plical slightly 
beyond it, second dlscal in middle; a suffused spot on tornus connected with 
second dlscal; an indistinct suffused fascia from four-fifths costa to tornus; cilia 
grey-whitish with some fuscous points. Hindwings with 5 from middle; grey- 
whitish; cilia grey-whitish. 

Western Australia: Denmark in March; two specimens received from Mr. 
W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 
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805. Eui-eohbia micranepsia, n. sp. (itixpap^not, a small cousin.) 

<$. 11 mm. Head, thorax, and abdomen ocbreous-grey-wbitish. Palpi with 

second joint reaching base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; whitish, 
outer surface of second joint except apex fuscous. Antennae pale grey; dilations 
In male 1. Legs fuscous; posterior pair grey-whitisli. Forewings narrow, suboval, 
costa slightly arched, apex round-pointed, termen very oblique; ochreous-grey- 
whltish with blackish dots; first dlscal at one-third, plical beneath it, second 
discal before two-thirds; a series of minute dots close to margin from costa before 

middle to tornus; cilia concolorous. Hlndwings and cilia grey-whitish. 

» 

Very like J3, stiffmatophora , but much smaller and the antennal dilations 
much shorter (in the latter 2J). 

Queensland: Caloundra in October; one specimen. 

808. Eulechbia indecora, n. sp. ( indecorus , unbecoming.) 

X6 mm. Head brownish. Palpi with second joint reaching base of antennae, 
terminal joint three-fourths; brown-whitish, outer surface of second joint densely 
sprinkled with fuscous, terminal joint wholly fuscous. Antennae fuscous; 
dilations in male one-half. Thorax fuscous. Abdomen grey. Legs fuscous; 
posterior pair ochreous- whitish. Forewings narrow, oblong, costa slightly arched, 
apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; brownish-fuscous; stigmata obscurely 
darker, small, first dlscal at two-fifths, pH cal beneath it, second dlscal at three- 
fifths; cilia fuscous. Hlndwings whitish, towards apex pale grey; cilia whitish. 

Queensland: Mt. Tambourine in November; one specimen. 

804. Eulechbia ochrophaka Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1888, 361 (Oalrns to Tasmania). 

806. Ettleohria episkma Meyr,, ibid., 1882, 617 (Victoria. Mt. Lofty. Denmark, 

WA). 

806. Eulkchria photinqfib Low,, ibid., 1000, 40 (Broken Hill). 

807. Eitlechria meleskixa Newm., Tr.EM. (2) ill, 291; Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1882, 

516 ( Victoria, Hobart ) . 

808. t Eulechria apiiattra Meyr., ibid., 1887, 946 (Sydney). 

809. t Eulechria anadesma Meyr., ibid., 1888, 1679 (Sale, V.). 

810. Euleciibia phaeoprpla, n. sp. (0cuoir«ir\ot, in dusky clothing.) 

<f. 20 mm. Head ochreous-grey-whitish. Palpi with second Joint exceeding 
base of antennae, twice length of face, stout and rough anteriorly, terminal Joint 
three-fifths; fuscous, extreme apex and inner surface of second joint whitish. 
Antennae fuscous; dilations in male one-half. Thorax fuscous. Abdomen grey. 
Legs fuscous with whitish tarsal rings; posterior tibiae grey-whitiBh. Forewings 
dilated, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; grey 
with markings and some irroratioa fuscous; discals approximated, first at one- 
third, plical beneath it, second at three-fifths; an inwardly oblique streak from 
five-sixths costa, angled outwards above middle, and thence outwardly curved to 
tornus; cilia pale grey with a broad interrupted fuscous basal line. Hlndwings 
and cilia whitish-grey. 

New South 'Wales; Mittagong in January; one specimen. 

811. Huibchria xobopa, n. sp. (frpwirot, unmixed.) 

<$. 24 mm. Head and thorax white. Palpi with second joint exceeding base 
of antennae, twice length of face, terminal joint four-fifths; whitish. Antennae 
whitish, towards apex grey; dilations in male shortly over 1. Abdomen pale 
grey; apices of segments and tuft whitish. Legs ochreous- whitish. Fore wings 
oblong, costa arched near base, thence straight, apex rounded, termen rounded. 
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slightly oblique; white; costal edge near base dark fuscous; cilia white. Hind- 
wings grey; cilia whitish* 

Larger and broader-winged than E. pacifera, the palpi much longer. 
Queensland: Palm Is. in June; one specimen. 

812. Eulechbia liquida Meyr., Exot. Micro., i, 164 (Calms, Atherton, Towns- 
ville). 

818. Eulechbia ckratochboa Low., Tr.RMM.A u#f M 1920, 60 (Toowoomba to 
Gisborne and Birchlp). 

814. Eulechbia holodabcia, n. sp. (4Xoda<r*iflt, wholly dark.) 

22-24 mm.; ?. 30-34 mm. Head and thorax fuscous-brown. Palpi with 
second joint exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; brownish. 
Antennae pale grey; dilations in male 1|. Abdomen fuscous. Legs brown-whitish. 
Forewings suboblong, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, ter men obliquely 
rounded; fuscous-brown; stigmata minute, fuscous, first discal at two-flfthB, second 
at three-fifths, plic&l obsolete, in female all may be obsolete; cilia fuscous. Hind- 
wings and cilia fuscous. 

Not unlike F. acropentheft , but the forewings are not dilated, the hindwings 
darker, and the antennae in the male stouter with longer dilations. 

Queensland: Yeppoon in December (E. J. Dumigan); Westwood in November 
(G. M. Goldfinch); four specimens. 

816. Eitlechria plinth och boa , n. sp. (irXutfoxpoot, brick-coloured.) 

$. 32 mm. Head and thorax reddish-grey. Palpi with second joint reaching 
base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; reddish-grey. Antennae grey. 
Abdomen grey, reddish-tinged. Legs reddish-grey. Forewings suboblong, costa 
nearly straight, apex rounded-rectangular, termen slightly rounded, slightly 
oblique; reddish-grey; stigmata minute, blackish, first discal at one-third, plical 
scarcely beyond It, second discal at three-fifths; cilia reddish-grey. Hindwings 
and cilia grey. 

North Queensland: Herberton in September; one specimen. 

816. Eulechbia punicea , n. sp. ( puniceus , pink.) 

cf. 22 mm. Head and thorax pale pink. Palpi with second joint reaching 
base of antennae, terminal joint four-fifths; pale pink. Antennae pinkish-grey; 
dilations in male 2. Abdomen grey. Legs fuscous; posterior pair ochreous- 
whitlsh. Forewings narrow, strongly dilated, costa nearly straight, but arched 
towards apex, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 from well before angle 
remote from 3; pale pink sparsely sprinkled with grey; stigmata grey, suffused, 
first discal at one-third, plical before it, second ‘discal before two-thirds; cilia 
pale pink. HlndwlngB and cilia pale grey. 

South Australia: Ooldea in August (Nicholson); one specimen. Type in Coll. 
Goldfinch. 

817. Euleciuua haplopefla, n. sp. ( dirXoircirXoc, simply clothed.) 

tf. 26 mm. Head and thorax pale grey, palpi with terminal Joint one-half; 
grey, terminal joint whitish-grey. Antehnae grey; dilations in male 2. Abdomen 
ochreous-grey-whitlsh with some transverse brown bars on dorsum. Legs grey; 
posterior pair grey-whitish. Forewings suboblong, not dilated, costa strongly 
arched, apex rounded-rectangular, termen rounded, slightly oblique; whitish-grey; 
stigmata small, blackish, first discal about one-third, plical slightly beyond it, 
second discal about middle; subterminal line represented by a few blackish scales; 
cilia whitish-grey. Hindwings and cilia grey-whitish. 
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New South Wales: Barrington Tops In December; two specimens received from 
Mr. G. M. Goldfinch, who has the type. 

818. Eu lech hi a gkiseola Zel., Lin. Mint., x, 151; Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1882, 512 

(=: drosovapna Meyr,, Exot. Micro., it, 373) (Duarlnga to Melbourne. 
Mt. Lofty). 

819. Euleciibia dysimeka, n. sp. (Svtnfitpot, undesired.) 

<£. 25 mm. Head and thorax fuscous-grey. Palpi with second joint thickened 
and rough anteriorly, exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint two-thirds; 
fuscous-grey. Antennae fuscous-grey; dilations In male 2. Abdomen grey; bases 
of segments ferruginous. Legs fuscous-grey; posterior pair ocbreous-grey-whitish. 
Forewings suboblong, costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 
fuscous-grey; markings and some scattered scales fuscous; a small suffused basal 
patch; drat discal at one-third, plical beneath it, second discal before two-thirds; 
some fuscous suffusion between second discal and tomus; a series of obscure dots 
from two-thirds costa obliquely outwards, then curved inwards towards tornus; a 
more distinct submarginal line connected by fine streaks with termen; cilia grey. 
Hindwings and cilia grey. 

Queensland; Chinchilla in October; one specimen. 

820. t Euleciibia NOMT8TI8 Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1888, 1579 (Perth, Geraldton, W.A.), 

821. t Eulkchbia aroouna Meyr., ibid., 1888, 1678 (Albany, W.A.). 

822. t Eulkchbia menodkh Meyr., ibid., 1887, 945 (Geraldton, W.A.). 

823. Eulkchbia cbkmnodkh Meyr., ibid., 1882, 514 (Mt. Tambourine to Victoria. 

Mt, Lofty. Waroona, WA). 

824. Eulkchbia acbopenthes, n. sp. (dtcpowreiji, very mournful.) 

24 mm. Head, thorax and abdomen fuscous. Palpi with second joint 
reaching base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; fuscous. Antennae 
fuscous; dilations in male 1. Legs fuscous; posterior pair ochreous-grey- whitish. 
Forewings dilated, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, termen rounded, slightly 
oblique; fuscous; stigmata dark fuscous, minute, first discal at one-fourth, plica! 
beneath it, second discal in middle; slight Indications of a darker subterminai 
line; cilia fuscous. Hindwings and cilia grey. 

Queensland; Crow's Nest, near Toowoomba, in October; one specimen. 

82B. Eulkchbia pklodoua Meyr., P.L.8.N.S.W., 1887, 944 (Gisborne, Mt. Lofty). 
836. Eulkchbia pubucana Meyr., Exot. Micro., 1, 168 (Waroona, W.A.). 

82?.f Eulkchbia nkphelofa Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1882, 513 (Sydney). 

828. + Eulkchbia hklictib Meyr., ibid,, 1888, 1684 (Albany, Perth, W.A.). 

829. Eulkchbia myriospila Low., Tr.R.8.&.Au*t., 1903, 222 (= metata Meyr., Exot. 

Micro., 1, 168; = cthniti* Meyr., ibid., ii, 884) (Glen Innes to Tasmania. 
Mt Lofty). 

830. Eulkchbia delotir Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1887, 952 (Brisbane, Toowoomba. 

Miles, Murrurundl, Sydney. York, W.A.). 

881 r / Euleohbia dysarthria, n. sp. (6v*aitfp«>*, not clear.) 

28 mm. Head whitish-grey. Palpi with second joint much exceeding base 
of antennae, terminal joint four-fifths; fuscous, apex of second Joint white. 
Antennae pale grey. Thorax fuscous. Abdomen pale grey; bases of segments 
ferruginous. Legs fuscous; anterior tibiae with whitish rings; posterior pair 
grey-whitish. Forewings dilated, costa slightly arched, apex rounded-rectangular, 
termen slightly oblique; whitish with uniform fine fuscous irroration, appearing 
grey; stigmata minute, fuscous, first discal at one-fourth, plical beneath it, second 
discal at one-half, a dot midway between and above dlscals; a very fine fuscous 
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Hoe from beneath four-fifths costa, outwards, then bent and subterminal to tornus; 
cilia grey- whitish with fuscous points. Hind wings with 5 from middle; grey- 
whitish; cilia grey-whitish. 

Queensland; Toowoomba in August; one specimen received from Mr. W. B. 
Barnard. 

832. Eulechria ATMoepiLA Turn., P.L.S.N.S.W,, 1916, 360 (Toowoomba to Sydney). 

833. Kuleohhxa botkyospila, n. sp. (£or/»uo<nrtXoj, with clustered spots.) 

J. 20 mm. Head, thorax, and abdomen whitish-grey. Palpi slender, second 
joint much exceeding base of antennae, 2| times length of face, terminal joint 
two-thirds; whitish. Antennae grey-whitish. Legs whitish. Forewings narrow, 
slightly dilated, costa gently arched, apex pointed, termen oblique; whitish-grey 
with blackish dots; a series of minute subcostal dots from base to middle; a 
circular cluster above tornus, more or less confluent; numerous minute dots 
irregularly dispersed In disc; a terminal series of dots; cilia whitish-grey. Hind- 
wings and cilia whitish. 

Tasmania: Deloraine in February; one specimen. 

834. Eulkchkja vibgata, n. sp. {virgatus, striped.) 

22 mm. Head and thorax grey. Palpi with second joint exceeding base 
of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; fuscous, second joint with internal 
surface pale grey, apex whitish. Antennae grey; dilations in male If. Legs 
fuscous; posterior pair whitish-grey. Forewings dilated posteriorly, costa Blightly 
arched, apex round-pointed, termen obliquely rounded; grey with fuscous markings; 
a fine subcostal line nearly to middle; a similar longitudinal line In cell; first 
discal at one-third, plical beyond it, second discal before two-thirds; a line from 
second discal nearly to apex; a subdorsal line in middle third; a large circular 
supratornal spot; some short streaks on veins; a subterminal series of dots from 
beneath apex to tornus; cilia grey with a broad fuscous median line. Hind wings 
with 5 from below middle; grey, darker than forewings; cilia grey. 

Western Australia; Denmark in March; one specimen received from Mr. 
W. B. Barnard. 

836. Euleckbia isopskpiia Meyr., Exot. Micro., i, 158 (Gisborne, Lome. Mt. 

Gambler). 

S36.t Eueechbu ephai.ta Meyr., ibid., i, 299 (Mt. Kosciusko). 

837. t Eueechbia autoobapha Meyr., Tr.R.SM.Aust,, 1902, 152; Exot. Micro., 1, 307 

(Sydney), 

838. t ErLKCHBiA diagramma Meyr., F.L.S.N.S.W., 1887, 961 (Albany, W.A,). 

839. Eulechria MKr.AJYOGRAMMA Turn., ibid., 1916, 864 (Yeppoon, Brisbane, 

Toowoomba). 

840. Eulechria s pi i.opi i it acta , d. sp. {firt\<xf>paKrot t with spotted border.) 

19-21 mm. Head grey-whitish. Palpi with second joint reaching base of 
antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; fuscous, apices of second and terminal joints 
whitish. Antennae fuscous; dilations in male 1. Thorax fuscous with a posterior 
whitish spot. Abdomen grey; bases of segments ferruginous. Legs fuscous with 
whitish rings; posterior pair mostly whitish. Forewings suboblong, costa rather 
strongly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; whitish densely 
sprinkled with fuscous, appearing grey; markings fuscous; a large basal spot; 
first discal at one-third, plical beneath it, sometimes connected with basal spot, 
second discal at three-fifths, a whitish streak between discals; a submarginal 
series of dots from before mldcosta to mid-dorsum, on costa separated and on 
termen succeeded by whitish dots; cilia fuscous with whitish bars, apices whitish. 
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Queensland: Maryland near Stanthorpe in December; two specimens received 
from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

8414 Eumcchria homospoba Meyr., Exot. Micro i # 168 (Mt. Kosciusko). 

842. Eulechhia stadiota Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1888, 1880 (Albany, Denmark, 

Busselton, W. A. ) . 

843. Eulbchbia bophoptera, n. sp. (fo^oir dark-winged.) 

g. 18-20 mm.; $. 25 mm. Head and thorax dark fuscous. Palpi with second 
joint reaching base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; fuscous. Antennae 
fuscous; dilations in male 2. Abdomen dark fuscous. Legs fuscous with whitish 
rings; posterior pair mostly whitish. Forewings suboval, costa moderately arched, 
apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded ; grey densely sprinkled with dark 
fuscous; markings dark fuscous, obscure; first dlscal at two-fifths, pllc&l beneath 
it, second dlscal at three-fifths; a subterminal line from beneath two-thirds costa to 
tomus, evenly curved; cilia fuscous with narrow bars. Htndwings dark grey, in 
male brownish-tinged; cilia grey with a darker sub-basal line. 

Queensland: Milmerran in March; three specimens received from Mr. J. 
Macqueen. 

8444 Eulechhia infestata Meyr., Exot . Micro ., i, 166 (Darwin). 

845. Eulbchbia orbitosa Meyr., ibid., ii, 873 (Gisborne). 

846. Eulkchria emphebes, n. sp. similar.) 

20-24 mm. Head and thorax fuscous-brown. Palpi with second joint 
reaching base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; fuscous-brown. Antennae 
fuscous-brown; dilations in male 3. Abdomen grey; bases of segments sometimes 
ferruginous. Legs fuscous with ochreous-whitish rings; posterior pair ochreous- 
whitish. Forewings suboblong, costa slightly arched, apex rounded, termen 
obliquely rounded; fuscous-brown with dark fuscous irroration forming streaks 
on veins; markings dark fuscous; first dlscal at one-third, plica] beyond it, second 
dlscal before two-thirds; a submarginal series of dots from costa before middle 
around apex and termen to torn us, not Indented; cilia pale grey with a fuscous 
sub-basal line. Hind wings with 5 from below middle; pale grey; cilia pale grey 
with a basal ochreous-whitish line. 

Closely similar to E. orbitosa , but more heavily infuscated and the di seals 
not so closely approximated; certainly distinct by the longer antennal dilations 
(in orbitosa 1J). 

Queensland: Toowoomba in November, December and January; five specimens 
received from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

847. Eulbchbia delospila Turn., P.L.S.N.8.W., 1916, 363 (Stanthorpe). 

848. Eulbobbu isoTXMA, n. sp. (fompof, equally honoured.) 

<J. 19-25 mm. Head and thorax grey. Palpi with second joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint four-fifths; whitish-grey. Antennae grey; dilations 
in male 1|. Abdomen grey; bases of segments sometimes ferruginous. Legs grey; 
posterior pair grey-whitish. Forewings suboval, costa rather strongly arched, apex 
rounded, termen obliquely rounded; pale ochreous-grey; markings dark fuscous, 
distinct; basal dots on costa and dorsum and a median dot near base; stigmata 
large, first dlscal scarcely beyond one-fourth, plica! beyond it, second dlscal 
slightly beyond middle; a submarginal series of dots from costa before middle 
around apex and termen to tornus, the dot opposite apex slightly displaced 
inwards; a small fuscous suffusion between second dlscal and tornus; cilia grey. 
Hindwings with 5 from much below middle; pale grey; cilia pale grey. 
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Similar to E. deloaticta from the same locality, but that species has no ochreous 
tinge in forewings, the basal dots are much less distinct, there is a pretornal 
marginal dot, and costal dots are marginal. 

Queensland: Stanthorpe in December, February and March; seven specimens 
received from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

849. Etojcchria lissophanes, n. sp. smooth.) 

<f. 22-28 mm. Head and thorax grey. Palpi with second joint much exceeding 
base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; grey. Antennae grey; dilations in 
male 1. Abdomen brown; apices of segments and tuft pale grey. Legs grey. 
Forewings strongly dilated, costa moderately arched, apex pointed, termen obliquely 
rounded; pale grey with sparse fuscous Irroration and markings; stigmata small, 
first discal at one-fourth, plical slightly beyond it, second discal about middle; 
some Ill-defined streaks of fuscous suffusion between veins and beneath basal 
third of costa; a series of dots from beneath two-thirds costa, indented at apex, 
very near termen to tomus; cilia pale grey. Hindwings and cilia ochreous-whitish. 

New South Wales: Barrington Tops in December; three specimens received 
from Mr. G. M, Goldfinch, who has the type. 

860. Eui.echria thetkxwphara, n. sp. (SijrtKo^apoi, in menial garb.) 

c?. 22-24 mm. Head and thorax grey. Palpi with second joint exceeding 

base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; grey. Antennae fuscous; dilations 
In male 3. Abdomen brownish-fuscous; apices of segments pale grey. Legs 
fuscous; posterior pair ochreous-whitish. Forewings suboblong, slightly dilated, 
chsta moderately arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; grey with dark 
fuscous markings; first discal at one-third, plical beneath it, second discal before 
two-thirds; a subterminal line from beneath two-thirds costa to tornus, indented 
opposite apex; cilia grey. Hindwings and cilia pale grey. 

Queensland: MUmerran in November; four specimens received from Mr. J. 
Macqueen. 

851. Eclechria khymoojl'8 Meyr., Exot Micro., i, 166 (Cairns to Allyn R., N.S.W.), 

852. Eulechria hypnotis Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1888, 1683 (Denmark, Geraldton, 

W.A.). 

853. Eulechria cycnodes Meyr., ibid., 1888, 1582 (Perth, W.A.). 

854. t Eulechria autophylla Meyr., ibid., 1887, 947 (Carnarvon, W.A.). 

855. Eulechria tyrodbs, n. sp. ( rvpvfyt , cheese-coloured.) 

cf. 17 mm. Head and thorax ochreous-yellow. Palpi with second joint 
exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; fuscous, terminal joint and 
apex of second joint whltlsh-ochreous. Antennae grey; dilations in male 1|. 
Abdomen grey; tuft whltlsh-ochreous. Legs fuscous; posterior pair whltlsh- 
ochreous. Forewings suboval, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, termen 
obliquely rounded; ochreous-yellow; costal edge blackish towards base; cilia 
ochreous-yellow on tornus dark grey. Hindwings grey; cilia grey or pale ochreous. 

Near E. monoidea , but in that species the palpi are wholly yellowish and 
Shorter, the second joint barely reaching base of antennae, and the cilia of fore- 
wings are wholly ochreous-yellow. 

New South Wales: Allyn River in December; two specimens received from 
Mr. G. M. Goldfinch, who has the type. 

858* Eulechria mono ides Turn., Tr.R.S'S.Aunt., 1917, 74 (Toowoomba, Bunya Mis., 
Glen Xnnes, Guyra, Ebor). 

857. Eulechria homochroa Turn., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1916, 361 (Townsville to Sydney). 
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868. Eulechria exanimik Meyr. t ibid., 1882, 6X9 (Stradbroke 1b. Tweed Hds., 

Sydney. Melbourne). 

869. Eulechria couhota Meyr., Exot . Micro i, 164 (= threnode* Turn., 

P.L.S.N.S.W., 1916. 361; = cathariatis Turn.. Ibid., 1916, 361) (Cooktown 
to Tabulam, N.S.W.). 

1 make the antennal dilations 1| to If. not 1 as given by Meyrlck. The 
species may be distinguished from E. pallidcUa by the grey hind wings, which vary 
much in darkness of tinge, and by the shorter, proportionately broader forewings 
with rounded apices. Occasionally the thorax and forewings are greyish. 

860. Eulechria cnegocrobsa, n. sp. ( Ky^KOKfioffcos, yellowish-edged.) 

<f. 20 mm. Head and thorax whitish, yellowish-tlnged. Palpi with second 

joint reaching base of antennae, terminal Joint three-fourths; whitish, anterior 
margin of terminal joint fuscous. Antennae pale grey; dilations in male 1. 
Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Legs whitish-ochreous; anterior pair pale fuscous. 
Forewlngs suboval, costa rather strongly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely 
rounded; whitish, yellowish-tlnged, more so towards termen; cilia whitish, 
yellowish-tlnged. Hindwings grey, cilia whitish, yellowish-tlnged. 

Queensland: Duaringa in November; one specimen received from Mr. W. B. 
Barnard. 

861. Eulechria pnoEJttBsA Meyr., Tr.R.SM.Auat„ 1902, 147 (Duaringa, Milmerran). 

862. Eulechria xuthoptila, n. sp. (fov*orrtXoi, tawny-winged.) 

16-18 mm. Head orange-ochreous. Palpi with second joint just reaching 
base of antennae, terminal joint four-fifths; ochreous, basal half of external surface 
of second joint fuscous. Antennae fuscous, dilations in male slightly over 1. 
Thorax fuscous; apices of tegulae and a posterior spot ochreous. Abdomen pale 
ochreous-grey. Legs fuscous, posterior pair pale ochreous. Forewlngs rather 
narrow, strongly dilated, costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely 
rounded; pale ochreous; a faintly darker discal dot at two-thirds; cilia pale 
ochreous. Hindwings with 6 from or from below middle; pale grey; cilia pale 
grey. 

Very similar to E. phocniaaa, which occurs in the same locality, but smaller, 
forewlngs narrower, apex more pointed, antennal dilations shorter (in phoenissa 
nearly 2). 

Queensland: Milmerran in September; eight specimens. 

863. Eulechria omosema Meyr., Exot, Micro., ii, 372 (Dorrigo, Ebor). 

864. Eulechria facikrra Meyr., ibid., i, 165 (Darwin, Townsville). 

865. Eulechria homochra, n. sp. uniformly pale.) 

cf. 20-22 mm. Head and thorax ochreous- whitish. Palpi with second joint 
exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; pale fuscous, extreme apex 
of second joint whitish. Antennae grey-whitish; dilations in male 2|. Abdomen 
grey-whitish. Legs ochreous-whitish. Forewings slightly dilated, costa moderately 
arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; ochreous-whitish with fninute 
fuscous dots; first discal at one-third, plical slightly beyond, second discal before 
two-thirds; a submarginal line of very minute dots from two-thirds costa to tomus, 
strongly curved; cilia ochreous whitish. Hindwings and cilia whitish. 

Distinguished from E. corsota by the longer antennal dilations, the sub- 
marginal line of forewlngs (but the latter is not always developed) and whitish 
hindwings. 

New South Wales: Ebor in February; two specimens. 
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866, t Euleciiria EPIXK8TA Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1888, 1682 (York. W.A.). 

$67.t Eulechria pttellarib Meyr., ibid., 1882, 622 (Duaringa). 

868. Eulxohrxa achalinklla Meyr., ibid., 1882, 628 (Atherton, Duaringa to 

Melbourne. Tasmania. Mt. Lofty. Albany, Denmark, Perth, W.A.). 

869. Eulbciiria cknthidias Meyr., Exot. Micro., il, 373 (Mt. Lofty). 

870. Eulechhia pa.nteuci.la Meyr., P.L.B.N.S.W., 1882, 520 (Macpherson Range 

to Mittagong). 

871. Eulechhia tkphrochuoa Turn., ibid., 1916, 362 (Rosewood, Q.). 

872. Eulrchkia haplosticta, n. sp. (ArAocriKTot, simply spotted.) 

d* 22 mm. Head, thorax, and abdomen pale grey. Palpi with second joint 
much exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; grey. Antennae 
grey; dilations in male 2&. Legs fuscous (posterior pair missing). Forewings 
somewhat dilated, costa slightly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 
pale grey with blackish dots; first dlscal at one-third, plical slightly beyond it, 
second discal before two-thirds; a subterminal series of dots; cilia pale grey. 
Hindwings and cilia whitish. 

New South Wales: Mt. Kosciusko in December; one specimen received from 
Mr. G. M. Goldfinch, who has the type. 

873. Euleciikia amphipyak Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1887, 950 (Adelaide. York, 

Geraldton, W.A.). 

874. EuLKciiRrA amoloaka, n. sp. (dpoXyatot, milky.) 

d 20-22 nun. Head and thorax whitish. Palpi with second joint exceeding 
base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; whitish. Antennae grey; dilations 
in male 1. Abdomen greyiah-ochreoua; apices of segments and tuft grey-whitish. 
Legs fuscous; posterior pair whitish. Forewings strongly dilated, costa moderately 
arched, apex pointed, termen nearly straight, moderately oblique; whitish; stigmata 
small, dark fuscous, first discal at one-third, plical slightly beyond it, second discal 
slightly beyond middle; sometimes a very slender interrupted fuscous subterminal 
line; cilia whitish. Hindwings with 5 from middle; whitish-grey; cilia grey- 
whitish. 

Western Australia: Kalumunda, near Perth, in December; three specimens 
received from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

876. Euleciikia basipuncta, n. sp. ( battipunctus , with basal dot.) 

$, 19 mm. Head and thorax pale grey. Palpi with second joint reaching 

base of antennae, terminal joint nearly X; grey-whitish. Antennae and abdomen 
pale grey. Legs pale grey; posterior pair grey-whitish. Forewlngs narrow, suboval, 
costa slightly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; grey-whitish with 
dark fuscous markings; a very fine subcostal streak near base; a subdorsal dot near 
base; stigmata small, first discal at one-third, plical beyond it, second discal 
before two-thirds; a series of dots close to margin from beneath two-thirds costa 
round apex and termen to tornus; cilia grey-whitish. Hindwings and cilia whitish- 
gw. 

Near E. fephrochroa and E. Htigmatophora. Best distinguished by the basal 
markings of forewlngs. 

North Queensland: Cape York in October; one specimen received from Mr. 
W. B. Barnard. 

876, Eulechria dy sp ii or at a, n. sp. (dvctputparos, hard to detect.) 

d* S* 12-20 mm. Head ochreous-whitish. Palpi with second joint reaching 
base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; fuscous, terminal joint and part 
of Inner surface whitish. Antennae grey; dilations in male one-half. Thorax 
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whitish-grey. Abdomen grey suffused with brown on dorsum. Legs grey; posterior 
pair ochreous-whitish, Forewings ova], costa strongly arched, apex rounded, 
termen very oblique; whitish-grey; markings fuscous; a costal streak to one- 
fourth, sometimes thickened to form a basal spot; stigmata minute, first discal 
at one-third, pllcal beneath it, second discal before two-thirds, a dot between and 
above dtsc&ls, another above and beyond plical, some irroratlon on veins before 
termen; cilia whitish-grey. Hind wings and cilia pale grey. 

New South Wales: Brunswick Hds. in December and January; three specimens 
received from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

877. Eulechbia ctclodesma, n. sp. ( kukXo5c<t/lu>l with rounded chain.) 

<£. 18-22 mm. Head, thorax, and abdomen grey. Palpi with second joint 

exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; grey. Antennae grey; 
dilations in male 3. Forewlngs narrow, slightly dilated, costa slightly arched, 
apex pointed, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 connate; whitish-grey; stigmata 
small, blackish, first discal before one-third, plical slightly beyond it, second discal 
in middle; a rounded chain of minute blackish dots between veins from three- 
fourths costa to tornus; cilia pale grey. Hlndwings and cilia pale grey. 

Victoria: Beaconsfield in October; Macedon in November; three specimens. 
Type in Coll. Lyell; one example in National Museum, Melbourne. 

878. Bulechria leptobela Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1882, 621 (Sydney, Katoomba). 

879. Eulkchkia maesta, n. sp. ( maeatus, melancholy.) 

?. 16-18 mm. Head, thorax, and abdomen fuscous. Palpi with second 

joint reaching base of antennae, stout, terminal joint two-thirds; ochreous-whitish. 
Antennae grey; dilations in male 1|. Legs fuscous; posterior pair ochreous- 
whitish. Forewings somewhat dilated, costa strongly arched, apex rounded, termen 
obliquely rounded; fuscous with darker markings; a spot on base of costa; stigmata 
obscure, first discal at one-third, plical slightly beyond, second discal before two- 
thirds; a curved subterminal line of dots; cilia fuscous. Hlndwings and cilia grey. 
Queensland: Macpherson Range (2,500 feet) in December; two specimens. 

880. Eulkchkia tiietjca Turn., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1916, 362 (= pithano&es Meyr., Etoot. 

Micro., H, 309) (Toowoomba to Murwillumbah). 

881. Eulkchkia timida Meyr., JSxot , Micro ., i, 166 (Townsville, Westwood). 

882. t Eulkchkia paubogramma Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1882, 642 (Mt. Wellington, 

Deloraine). 

883. Eulkchkia fudica Low., ibid., 1900, 41 (= leucopis Low., Tr.R.8.8.A.ust, t 1902, 

241) (Broken Hill). 

884. Eulechrxa haplofoua, n. sp. ( dwXoiroXtw, simply grey.) 

cf, $?. 22-24 mm. Head and thorax whitish-grey. Palpi with second joint 

exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; whitish-grey. Antennae 
grey; dilations in male 2. Abdomen brownish; apices of segments and tuft pale 
grey. Legs grey-whitish; posterior pair ochreous-whitish. Forewlngs suboblong, 
costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; stigmata small, 
blackish, first discal at one-third, plical slightly beyond it, second discal before 
two-thirds; a subterminal aeries of minute blackish dots, often partly or wholly 
obsolete; cilia whitish-grey. Hlndwings and dlla pale grey. 

Queensland; Rockhampton in October; Brisbane in November, December, and 
March; five specimens. 

885. Eulkchkia leptopabta, n. sp. (tarrorwror, finely sprinkled.) 

<?. 18-19 mm. Head and thorax brownish-grey. Palpi with second joint 
exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourtbs; pale grey, terminal 
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joint grey-whitish. Antennae grey-whitish; ci nations in male 14. Abdomen grey- 
whitish; bases of segments brown. Legs ochreous-whitish; anterior pair fuscous. 
Forewings dilated, costa slightly arched, apex rectangular, termen slightly oblique, 
rounded beneath; brownish-grey with fine uniform sparse fuscous irroration; 
markings fuscous; stigmata small, dark fuscous, first discal at one-fourth, plica! 
slightly beyond it, second discal slightly beyond middle; a series of dots close to 
margin from beneath midcosta around apex and termen to tornus; cilia grey- 
whitish, with a median series of fuscous dots. Hind wings and cilia ochreous- 
whitish. 

New South Wales: Moruya in October, South Australia: Mt. Lofty (Wood- 
side) in December. Two specimens, 

886. EtTjLECHKiA KBiPHiLA Meyr., F.L.S.N.S.W., 1887, 946 (Macpherson Range to 

Hobart). 

887. f Eulkciiria okbitams Meyr., JSxot* Micro it, 511 (Cairns). 

888. Euleohria oohro&akca, n. sp. (^xpocapKot, pale flesh-coloured.) 

<£. 22 mm. Head and thorax, fuscous. Palpi with second joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint four-fifths; fuscous. Antennae pale grey with fine 
fuscous annulations; dilations in male 14. Abdomen ochreous-whitish annulated 
with ochreous. Legs fuscous; posterior pair ochreous-whitish. Forewlngs sub- 
oblong, somewhat dilated, costa gently arched, apex rectangular, termen rounded, 
slightly oblique; pale ochreous-reddish; a blackish dot on dorsum near base; 
stigmata blackish, first discal at one-third, plica! well beyond it, second discal 
slightly beyond middle; a slender curved line of fuscous dots from beneath two- 
thirds costa to tornus; cilia concolorous. Hindwings and cilia pale grey. 

New South Wales: Narara, near Gosford, in October; two specimens received 
from Mr. G. M. Goldfinch, who has the type. 

889. Etteechiua stigm ATOPHOR a Turn., Tr.R.fiA.Aust., 1896, 11 (Herberton to 

Moe). 

890. Ettleciiria cokvictkixa Wlk., xxix, 666; Meyr., P.L.S.N.S.W., 1882, 618 

(Townsville to Hobart). 

891. Etjlechrxa ichnkuta Meyr., ibid., 1887, 944 (Albany, Perth, Mt. Dale, 

Gerald ton, W.A.). 

Alphabetical list of the species of Euloehria (Nob, 631-891). 

acedeata (751), aoeraea (568), acervata (610), achalinella (868), aclita (801), 
aerooapna (731), iieropenthcw (824), adoxetla (752), aerodes (611), alopecifttis (672), 
amaura (764), amauropla (755), amolgaea (874), amphidyas (873), amphileuca (435), 
amphisema (698), amydrodee (688), anadesma (809), anomophanes (590), antygota (613), 
aphaura (808), ftrehepeda (654), argolfna (821), argotoxa (767), atmopls (742), 
atmospUa (832), atriaignis (764), autographa (837), autophyla (700), autophytla (864), 
axierasta (542), baryptnra (780), baslcapna (672), basipuncta (876), baslxantha (718), 
bathrogramma (719), bathrophaca (676), blosyrode* (584), botryoBplla (833), brachymita 
(696), brachystoma (681), brontomorpha (596), oalamaea (601), calUmerls (640), 
callisceptra (626), ealotropha (557), Candida (562), capnonota (782), capnopleura (663), 
carbasea (643), cataplasta (637), celata (747), centridias (869), eentroleuca (710), 
centrotona (707), cephalanth®H (581, 735), cephaloohryna (639), ceratochroa (813). 
ohloreUa (587), cholerodOH (561), chorodoxa (702), chryaoloma (683), chrysomoohla 
(663), cirrhocephala (662), clrrhopepla (569), cnecocrosaa (860). cnecopasta (679), 
oomorrhoa (733), concolor (575), convictella (890), oorsota (859). cosmocrate* (627), 
cosmosUcha (666), cremnode# (823), crepera (766), cretacea (602), crypsipyrrha (776), 
cryptea (726), curvillnea (643), cyclodesma (877), cyctophragma (629), cycnodes (863), 
cyphooentra (749), dedeeorata (664), deiochorda (603), delospila (847), delotis (680), 
diagramma (838), dtastlcha (607), dtploclethra (544), dochmotypa (729), droeerode* 
(667), ductaria (701), dysaethria (831), dyscolleta (609), dysldes (717), dyslxnera (819). 
dyapherata (876), ebenospora (770), egregia (641), elaeota (636), embologramma (720). 
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enspheres (846), encratodcs (606), ephalta (866), eptbosca (568), eplcausta (548), 
opl chrlsta (698), epipercna (692), epiphragma (545), eptsema (805), eplxeata (866), 
efebodes (762), crernotropha (728), eriphlla (886), eualdes (774), eu chi ora (778), eurycncca 
(540), eurygramma (554), eusancla (723), exanlmis (868), feniseca (740), ferveseens 
(503), foed&tella (663), frigescens (610), fulvitlncta (750), glaphyrota (736), gonostropha 
(760), grammatlca (788), grtseola (818), gypsochroa (628), gypaochyta (78fl)» gypso- 
micta (589), gypaota (743), habrophanes (691), haemopa (798), halm ope da (618), 
haplopepla (817), haplopolla (884), haplosttcta (872), haplostola (579), helictia (828), 
helioeoma (671), heliodora (534), hemlphanes (634), heptasttcta (682), hetaertca (658), 
hexastlcta (673), hlemalis (787), holodaacia (814), holopeara (616), homochalcha (615), 
homochra (865), homochroa (867), homophanes (676), homophyla (578), homoapora 
(841), homoteles (574), homoxesta (614), hymenaea (535), hyperchlora (586), hypnotis 
(862), hypopolla (657), ichneuta (891), ldopsepha (835), Indecora (803), infentata (844), 
lnstructa (631), lrenaea (560), ischnodes (642), Sschnophanes (606), isotima (848), 
jugata (622), laxeuta (706), leptobela (878), leptoohorda (612), leptochroma (621), 
leptoplasta (886), leucocrossa (791), leucodelta (721), leucopelta (594), leucophanes 
(669), leucostephana (677), liqulda (812), Hssoph&nes (849), maohinosa (659), 
macros tola (769), maesta (879), malacoptera (637), mathematica (661), tried iol in ea 
(715), megalophanea (757), mel&nogramma (839), melanogypsa (730), meleBella (807), 
melichyta (668), menodes (822), meraca (699), meaamydra (684), mesophragma (714 ), 
metabapta (532), metaleuca (739), metaxutha (766), micranepsla (802), mobllfs (758), 
mochlasttfl (785), molybdea (772), monoda (566), monoides (856), monosplla (639), 
monosona (633), muclda (776), myriospila (829), myrochrlsta (669), napaea (662), 
nebrltls (568), nephelopa (827), nephelosplla (773), nephobola (551), nlphobola (766), 
nlphogramma (570), nomlstis (820), notera (737), ochlophlla (718), ochrocneca (761), 
ochromochla (727), ochrophaea (804), ochrophara (741), ochrosarca (888), oenoeaaa 
(797), ombrodea (552), ombrophora (694), omo pasta (664), omosema (863), orbital is 
(887), orbltoea (845), orecta (708), ortholoma (507), oxypttla (509), pachy chorda (671), 
paclfera (864), pallidella (665), pantelella (870), paraleuca (705), parocrana (640), 
pasteoptera (666), paurogramma (882), pcdetla (760), pediaula (738), peisterla (655). 
patina (793), pelodora (825), pentaspUa (744), percna (783), perloeca (665), perixantha 
(580), perpetua (753), phaelna (541), phaeochorda (638), phaeodelta (680), phaeomochla 
(800), phaeopepla (810), phaeosceptra (625), phlloataura (779), phllotherma (712), 
phlaura (784), phoenissa (861), phoryntla (746), photlnopia (806), physlca (709), 
plcimacula (716), plsBograpta (771), placophaaa (660), plaglosticha (630), platyrrhabda 
(646), pleslosperma (651), pleslostlcta (724), pllciUnea (746), plinthochroa (816), 
poecilella (592), polybalia (768), polyznita (686), prepodes (648), psarophanea (600), 
peathyropa (726), publlcana (826), pudica (883), puellaris (867), pulvifera (620), 
punlcea (816), pycnoda (763), pycnographa (632), rhabdora (685), rhadlnosticha (704), 
rhodobapta (799), rhymodes (851), ruinosa (604), aalstcola (567), achalldora (547), 
aolaphila (711), Bcloessa (777), scioldes (689), sclophanes (695), Bcitula (644), scythropa 
(683), semantlca (588), semnostola (623), sericopa (586), slccclla (786), slmllia (577), 
aordldella (703), apilophora (687), BpUophracta (840), etadlota (842), atenoptila (601), 
stephanota (695), stereospila (732), sthenopls (656), atlgmatophora (889), stramentaria 
(722), styraciata (624), synaptospUa (796), synchroa (573), ayncolla (674), synnephea 
(678), tanyscia (748), tanyatlcba (608), tephrochroa (871), tephropolia (792), 
themerodea (790), thetica (880), thetlcophara (860), thlobaphea (670), thlocroaaa (646), 
thrincotia (617), tlmlda (881), torvella (794), tranquilla (650), tranaveraeUa (647), 
triferella (649), trlgonoaema (666), tropica (660), tyrodea (866), umbrffera (781), 
varlegata (633), viclna (675), vlrgata (834), xanthocepbala (795), xanthocroaaa (645), 
xanthophylla (536), xanthoatephana (631), xtpheres (582), xlpholeuca (690), xuthocrana 
(667), xuthophylla (638), xuthoptila (862), xylopterella (605), aalodea (734), sophoptera 
(843), xoropa (811). 
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A PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OP THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
TIGER FLATHEAD {NEOPhATyCEPHAbUS MACRODOE) ON THE 
SOUTH-EASTERN AUSTRALIAN COAST. II. 

FEEDING HABITS; BREEDING IIAHITS. 

By A. N. Coi.efax, B.Sc. 

{From the Department of Zoology , The University of Sydney.) 

(Six Text-figures.) 

[Read 27th April, 1938.) 

In 1930 the author spent some time at sea investigating the natural history 
of the tiger Cathead (Neoplatycephalus macrodon), the chief food fish of New 
South Wales, and in 1934 Part I of these preliminary investigations was published 
(These Proceedings, lix, 1934, 71). The present paper deals with feeding and 
reproduction. Maps accompanying Part I show the location of the principal 
trawling grounds along the S.E. Australian coast. 

The Food and Feeding Habits of the Tiger Flathead. 

An unexpected obstacle was encountered in the impossibility of obtaining a 
really large number of guts for examination. As soon as the flathead are taken 
from the net they are washed in sea-water and packed away in ice without being 
gutted. This has been more or less standard practice for many years, and has 
led to the remarkable situation (according to the trawler men) that any gutted 
flathead is looked upon with suspicion in the marketa;.the buyers suspect that 
the fish has been out of water for an extra long time and has been gutted as a 
safeguard against putrefaction. 

The total number of stomachs examined was 657, these being taken over a 
series of thirteen cruises at monthly intervals, and each cruise of an average 
length of eight days. In view of this small number, it was considered advisable 
to make the Investigation a more or less qualitative one, and the results obtained 
are set forth below. 

The outstanding anatomical features of the tiger flathead are the dorso- 
ventrally compressed body with powerful fins, the exceedingly wide gape of the 
mouth with strong recurved “canine” teeth on the premaxillae, vomer and palatines, 
and the large stomach with thick muscular walls; all of these features have a close 
relationship to the feeding habits of the fish, but a rather surprising feature was 
the discovery that the flathead is more of a mid-water feeder than was previously 
suspected! and may at times even approach the surface. 

Whilst the flathead must spend a considerable time on the bottom, there is 
much evidence to show that there is a periodical migration towards the surface 
which puts them beyond the range of the otter trawl, so that over a given time 
there may be marked fluctuation in the size of the hauls. The writer had often 
been told about this “take-off after dark”, and in the course of numerous cruises 
was able to confirm the fact. It has apparently been a common experience from 
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the beginning of the industry, and a search through the early records reveals 
repeated mention by the skippers, of the sudden decline of catches with the 
approach of night, and their return to normal the following morning. The example 
given below is from the records of the trawler 44 Brolga ”, for September, 1922: 

Haul No. 10, time shot, 9 a.m., catch, 8,000 lb. — No. 11, 2 p.m., 6,000 lb. — 
No. 12, 6.30 p.m., 1,900 lb.— No. 13, 11.30 p.m., 1,400 lb.— No. 14, 4.30 a.m., 7,500 lb.— 
No. 15, 9 a.m., 5,700 lb. 

It became more or less a general thing for the boats to fish up till about 
7 p.m., and then cease operations until the following morning, yet one must point 
out that heavy catches of flathead have been taken at night on occasions, which 
indicates that the flsh do not always leave the bottom. There is a further 
possibility that the poor night fishing was due to a scattering of the shoals, an 
occurrence which is noticed with other species, but, as will be seen later, the 
food types eaten by the flathead favour the idea of a vertical migration. They 
prey extensively on the Euphausid N gctiphanes australis , for instance, and the 
stomachs of even the largest individuals (i.e., up to 66 cm.) are frequently found 
distended with this small crustacean; furthermore, some of the remaining food 
types are mid-water or even surface forms. 

In view of the small number of guts available, no attempt at an extensive 
separation into size classes was made, and a rough grouping was adopted, of 
44 flsh above 40 cm.”, and 4, fish below 40 cm.”. As the work proceeded, it became 
clear that a less arbitrary classification was afforded by “above 30-35 cm.”, and 
“below 30-35 cm.", for at that size a considerable change of diet occurs, and also 
the female attains sexual maturity (at least, a 30 cm. female is the smallest 
mature fish we found). 

Gut samples were taken on each cruise over a period of some fifteen months 
and, as they came from practically every fishing ground along the coast, may claim 
to give a fair qualitative representation of the food of the tiger flathead. It has 
not been considered necessary to publish the details of the contents of the separate 
guts, or even of the batches of samples from each cruise, and the results given 
below are a general analysis of the whole series. 

Figure 1 gives the proportions of the food types for all sizes of flathead. The 
most common constituent is flsh (51*2%), followed by crustaceans (25%). In 
17*6% of the total number there was a varying quantity - of “bottom mud”, 
suggesting that the flathead may include bottom-living worms and other organisms 
which live with their bodies partially buried in the sand, The “mud” was found 
predominantly in the smaller sizeB of fish. For the rest, 6*1% of the material was 
unidentifiable on account of advanced digestion, and 1% was represented by 
molluscs (small cephalopoda). 

Figure 2 shows the proportions of the different fish species found in the 
stomachs, whilst Figure 3 gives similar data for the crustaceans; in both Figures 
one particular species is seen to predominate over all the rest. The fish types 
consumed are not very numerous, and are apparently the most common acceptable 
members of the flathead's environment. They are as follows: Apogonopa anomalu s 
{called “Flathead Feed” by the fishermen), Chlorophthalmus nigripinnis (Cucumber 
Fish), Auxis t hazard (Frigate Mackerel), Muraenesox cinereus (Silver Bel), 
Trachichtho&cs afflnis (Nannygai), Lepidotrigla mulhalli (MulhalV* Gurnard or 
Cock Gurnard), Macrorhamphoaus elevatus (Bellows Fish). The crustaceans are: 
Nyctiphanes australis (Bupbausiacea — the so-called 44 Whale Feed”), Munidia 
suhrugosa (Anomura), etquiUa laevis (Stomatopoda), and an unidentified roacruran 
shrimp. 
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Fig*. 1-6. — Showing rhe proportions of U) food-types consumed by the Tiger Flathead. 
(2) ll»h species In the food of the Tiger Flathead, (!l) crustacean species in the food 
of the Tiger Flathead, < *1 ) food-types for Tiger Flathead below lb' cm. in length, 
(5) food-types for Tiger Flathead above 515 cm. in length, and (ii) food-types consumed 
’ by Apoyonopa aaomalua. 


Of the fish, Apogonopti heads the list with 36*4%. It 1ft quite a small debt 
seldom exceeding live inches in length, and the specimens which came aboard in 
the otter trawl were generally 8-4 inches; they must have been very numerous 
at times, for, in spite of the exceedingly wide mesh of the net, many hundreds 
would be caught at a time. In addition to the other Ash species shown ifi the 
figure, one specimen of the Nannygai (Trachichthodea affinitt) and one of Mulhall's 
Gurnard (Lepidotrigla mulhalli) were taken. 

The table for Crustacea (Fig. 3) shows that there is a marked predominance 
of JVycMphone* (60%), as compared with the remaining species. 

Figures 5 and 4 show respectively the food types for fiathead above 40 cm., and 
below 40 cm. As already indicated. It was later discovered that a more significant 
grouping would have been “above 35 cm.“ and “below 35 cm/ 1 , and accordingly, 
the majority of individuals included In the first-mentioned exceeded 35 cm., whilst 
the individuals in the second group did not exceed a length of 36 cm. 

In the tatter group (Fig. 4) fish predominate (39*5%); next come Crustacea 
(30*2% ), followed by “bottom mud” (29*5%). These results are in great contrast 
with those shown in Fig. 5, In which fish form 69*5% of the total, Crustacea only 
18*3%, and “bottom mud“ and cephalopoda 6% and 4*8% respectively. 

i 
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Nyctiphanes , as usual is the commonest crustacean, and is preyed upon by the 
largest sizes of flathead* “Bottom mud'* was found only in the stomachs of the 
smaller members of the group. These two figures show very clearly the change 
in diet which occurs as the flathead become larger, viz., a gradual forsaking of 
other food types in favour of fish; at least, in the present meagre state of our 
knowledge, that assumption appears to be Justified, although it may require 
modification as work proceeds. 

It would appear from these results that the larger flathead are less dependent 
on the bottom for their food supply, and tend to seek their prey elsewhere. The 
smaller flathead eat the same kinds of fish as the larger ones, but naturally the 
prey is of smaller average size, and not so many are swallowed at a time. Further- 
more, the smaller flathead appeared to feed more frequently on the Silver Eel 
(Muraenesox) than did the larger ones. 

The crustaceans, apart from Nyvtiphanes, were generally of large size, more 
especially the stomatopods, which were up to four inches in length. Nyctiphanes 
apparently made up for its small size by its extreme abundance at the period of 
its maximum occurrence (early spring). 

Unfortunately a very important link is missing In this work, in that the otter 
trawl did not capture any of the very small flathead, i.e., 1 cm,-16 cm., either 
because of the large mesh, or because these sizes are not normally found on the 
trawling grounds. 


The Food of Apogonops. 

Apogonops is the most important flathead food-type, and it is quite common 
for them to come up in the trawl, either because they were near the bottom, of 
because the trawl passed through a shoal of them as it was being hauled. A batch 
of 50 stomachs from the Newcastle Ground (see Text-fig. 2a, Proc. Linn. Soc. 
N.S.W., lix, 1984, p. 78) were examined and, with the exception of fourteen, 
contained varying amounts of planktonic material; of the fourteen, twelve were 
empty, and two contained “bottom mud**, one of these containing also a small 
lygaeld hemipteran (Insecta). Of the 88 stomachs containing food, copepods were 
present in 29, Nyctiphanes larvae in 10, adult Nyctiphane# in 6, bottom mud in 2, 
and unrecognizable crustacean debris in 2. The relative proportions of the different 
food-types are shown in Figure 6, and it is seen that copepods come first (76%), 
followed by j Nyctiphanes larvae (26*3% ), Nyctiphanes (13*1%), with a still smaller 
percentage of “bottom mud**, and unrecognisable debris. 

In all, 874 copepods were counted; of these it was possible to identify 880, the 
balance being too far digested to permit of recognition. No less than 802 of the 
Identified copepods were Calanus htevicomi «, an interesting sidelight on the 
relative abundance of this form at the time. C. brevicomU is one of the larger 
copepods, attaining a length of 2*85 nun,, and at times has been very plentiful in 
our plankton catches from the Sydney Heads Station, and from localities further 
north. The remaining 28 copepods were all medium to large in else, and ten of 
them were Calanus minor , another of our common copepod species. The following 
is a complete list of the species of Copepoda taken from the Apogonops stomachs: 
Calanus brevicornis (S02), V. minor (10), C. patagoniensis (8), C. tenuicomis (2), 
C. flnmarchicu* (2), Clausocalanus arcnicomis (3), Eucaianus attenuate (1), 
E, elongatus (1), Rhincalanns nasutus (1), R, cornutus (1 ), Candace pectinata (1), 
€. bipinnata (2), Heterochueta papilligera (1). Heteroehaeta papittigtrg had never 
been taken by us before, even in the plankton net. 
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The highest number of copepods identified from one stomach was 61, but the 
actual number would be slightly higher than this on account of the destruction of 
some Individuals by digestion. A stomach from an 11 cm. Apogonops, fully 
distended by Euphaustd debris, had a volume of approximately 1*2 o.c. (external 
measurements). This is the greatest volume so far noticed. 

These results furnish Interesting information with regard not only to 
Apogonops , but to the tiger fiathead as well, although again not sufficient to 
justify a really definite statement. Apogonops has been shown to be a planktonic 
feeder In part, and this suggests that the fiathead may pursue them into the upper 
layers of the water. If this is so, i.e., if the fiathead are largely mid-water feeders, 
then the oft-repeated assertion that the present scarcity of fiathead is due to 
destruction of the feeding grounds by the otter trawl, loses some of Its force. In 
the early days of the industry the otter boards were shackled directly to the wings 
of the net, but the gear In its modern form has undergone considerable modification, 
in that fifty fathoms of very heavy steel warp are now Interposed between net and 
boards. This means that a much greater extent of sea bottom is covered in a 
given time, and this factor is blamed for the much reduced hauls obtained during 
the past few years. 

If this blame is Justified, it is more probable that the bad effect is due to a 
general disturbance of the bottom rather than a destruction of feeding areas, and 
in any case a falling fishery is usually due to a very complex set of factors, no 
one of which alone could be entirely responsible for the reduction. 

i 

Other Factors Related to Feeding . 

Food and Size Distribution . — The smaller sizes of fiathead tended to occur in 
the shallow water near the coast, and hauls made In the deeper water provided 
individuals of a larger average size. This was particularly evident in the Eden 
area, where the grounds commence in thirty fathoms of water quite near the coast 
and extend out to sea for a considerable distance, the depth reaching 80 fathoms 
and more. Here, hauls made close inshore gave a predominance of small 
individuals, i.e., up to about 26 cm., whilst in the deeper water the average size 
was much greater. There is a marked difference in the bottom fauna in these two 
areas, for inshore there is an exceedingly abundant growth of large sponges, 
coelenterates, and polyzoans, and a very rich assemblage of molluscs, wormB and 
crustaceans, thus presumably providing a very favourable feeding ground for the 
small fiathead; on the other hand, the deeper waters appear to have a much less 
abundant bottom fauna, but if, as has been suggested, the larger fiathead are only 
partially dependent on the bottom fauna for their food, then they would not be 
affected. Once again it must be stressed that this is an isolated case, and that 
many other factors must play their part. 

The tiger fiathead, small or large, is a voracious feeder, and at times engulfs 
enormous quantities of food. On one occasion the stomach of a 46 cm. fiathead 
yielded a Silver Eel (Muraenesox) 42 cm. in length and approximately 2 cm. in 
cross section. The stomach walls were stretched to such an extent that they were 
quite translucent. At other times the stomachs have been tightly packed with 
either Apoponops or WgctiphmeSi and were many times their original site. 

Parasite*.— 1 The tiger fiathead is abundantly parasitised in the stomach region 
by a small nematode which not only hangs freely from the outer surface as masses 
of "ringlets”, but is massed in the thickness of the walls as well. In the stomachs 
of the smaller fish were found numbers of a small trematode with a very short 
sub^indrical body and a prominent ventral sucker. One 26 cm. fish yielded no 
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less than thirty of these trematodes from between the folds of the mucous 
membrane. This restriction of the parasites to the smaller fish was very marked* 
the usual number found in each individual being 8-14, whilst it was rare to tod 
more than one or two in flat head above 40 cm. In all positions In the body cavity 
were found specimens of a trematode with a yellowish cylindrical body up to 
5 cm. in length. These parasites have not yet been identified as to systematic 
position. 


Reproductive Organs and the Breeding Season. 

This record is also essentially preliminary. The same ground was seldom 
visited twice in succession (monthly intervals), and it was not possible to secure 
a really large number of flat head each trip for dissection purposes. Dissection was 
necessary in all but mature individuals, in order to determine the sex, for the 
tiger flathead has no externally visible sexual dimorphism; in the case of ripe or 
nearly ripe fish there was usually some extrusion of reproductive products through 
the cloaca. It was in this work that one felt the need for a team of workers 
going out every trip throughout the year, instead of one individual at monthly 
intervals. 


Breeding Season. 

The first definite indication of this period occurs in September, although as 
early as July the ovaries show signs of development. In July, 1930, good hauls 
of large flat head were made on the New Zealand ground, and showed well developed 
ovaries. Although actually very immature from the viewpoint of breeding, these 
fish were spoken of by the fishermen as '‘full-roed"; indeed the writer found that 
few* if any, of them had actually ever seen a really ripe ovary with transparent 
ova, and they were surprised to learn that the roe could be very large without 
necessarily being “ripe”. On this cruise similar flathead were taken in the Watta 
Mooli-Botany area. 

Five weeks later, during August, 1930, the Pines-Tollgates ground was worked 
and the average slse of the trawled fish was very small. A few large Individuals 
were taken in each haul, and showed large but immature ovaries. Towards the 
close of this cruise the New Zealand ground was again visited, and the fish were 
found to be in a similar state of development to those taken on the previous cruise. 

Cruise No. 7 took place in late September, and operations were concentrated 
on the strip of coastline extending from Bateman’s Bay to Montagu Is., which 
thus corresponded largely with the ground worked on the previous cruise. As 
already mentioned, the average slse had been very small on that occasion, but now 
the flathead were all on the large side, and showed welhdeveloped ovaries. Some 
individuals, particularly those from the vicinity of Montagu Is., were very large 
indeed, 66 cm. specimens being quite common, and one 61 cm. female was taken; 
the ovaries of this fish were so large that they extended to the anterior limits of 
the body cavity, and caused considerable displacement of the other viscera. Another 
striking point about the hauls made in this area was the prevalence of large ripe 
or partially ripe males; in the past most of the males encountered had been very 
small and Individuals of more than 60 cm. were rare. On this occasion* however, 
the sise approached that of the females and the enormous testes occupied most of 
the body cavity. 

The Watta Mooli-Botany ground was also worked at the close of this trip, and 
yielded flathead of very small average sise; in fact, many of them were below the 
limits prescribed by the law, and had to be thrown overboard. On this ground a 
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30 cm. female with partially ripe ovaries was taken, and to date this Is the smallest 
else known to us at which sexual maturity is reached. 

Crulfce No. 8, In November. 1930, was to the Newcaatle-Port Stephens area, a 
ground which Is regularly visited by the boats at this time of the year. The 
flathead taken on the Newcastle ground were remarkable for their large size, soft, 
easily damaged flesh, and poor keeping qualities as compared with the southern 
fish; there appears to be here a fruitful field for racial investigations, for even 
allowing for specialized physiological condition during the breeding season, it is 
a curious fact that the southern fish of equal size, and at a corresponding period, 
do not exhibit this remarkable softness and inferior keeping qualities. 

On this Newcastle ground large males and females were taken, the biggest of 
the former just exceeding 54 cm., and of the latter the longest Individual was 
64 centimetres. These figures are the upper limits of size for the respective sexes 
so far encountered, and suggest the possibility of a size dimorphism in the two 
sexes. It has been our constant experience to find a predominance of females in 
the larger sizes, and the largest male taken was 10 cm. less than the largest 
female, in all the thousands of fish examined from many different areas; at the 
lower end of the scale, the smallest sexually-mature male was approximately 10 cm. 
shorter than the smallest sexually-mature female, the respective figures being 23 cm. 
and 80 cm. If the males and females do actually grow at different rates, then any 
scheme of age determination which is based on growth rates will he complicated 
considerably. 

The gonads of these Newcastle flathead were very advanced in development; 
many ovaries were already showing a few transparent, ova, and their general 
condition suggested that full maturity would be reached in a very short time. On 
this cruise three thousand flsh were tested for ripeness, and of these only one 
small female proved to be fully so; it was, unfortunately, in such a damaged 
condition after leaving the net that it was useless for artificial insemination 
purposes. Spent females were also extremely rare, and no more than six were 
seen, the general impression being that whilst many of the flathead had commenced 
to shed their eggs, the majority still had to carry out that process. 

The ninth cruise was on the southern grounds, Montagu Is., Watta Mooli, and 
the New Zealand ground being visited. At Montagu Is. the outstanding feature 
of the hauls was the large number of small fish taken, and of these the majority 
were males; in one batch of 75 small flathead dissected, no less than 50 were 
males, of an average length of 25 era., most being sexually mature. Many very 
large females were also taken, and two of the number examined were quite ripe. 
At W&tta Mooli the flathead were large but immature, whilst on the New Zealand 
ground small immature flathead were taken. 

On the tenth cruise (Jan., 1931), the Eden-Green Cape area was again visited, 
and maturing flathead were very much in evidence. Many of the females had 
masses of transparent ova, although only one really mature Individual was secured. 
As compared with the previous cruise to grounds a little further north, males were 
comparatively scarce, comprising only 21 % of the total number of flsh examined. 

The eleventh cruise was to the same area, and the outstanding feature was 
the decrease In average size, large maturing Individuals being relatively few In 
number. This was even more marked on the twelfth cruise, in April, 1931, to the 
New Zealand and Jervis Bay grounds, for large fish were not plentiful, and none 
had mature gonads. Some spent females were taken, and in the smaller size 
classes there was a decided preponderance of males (61%). 
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From the foregoing rather disjointed record it appears possible to draw the 
following general conclusions. The first definite signs of the breeding period occur 
in early spring, i.e., in September, when the gonads of the females begin to show 
marked increase in size. On the northern grounds, l.e., at Newcastle, In the month 
of October, there is an influx 'of very large flathead which would shed their ova 
towards the end of the month and perhaps in the early part of November. After 
this they disappeared, for the fishery had fallen off so much by early November 
that the boats returned to the southern grounds, where maturing females were 
very much in evidence, although very few really ripe females were seen. By 
March (early) there were definite signs of the cessation of the breeding Beason, 
and this was more marked in April. The breeding season for the tiger flathead 
may then be tentatively said to extend over a period of about four months, 
commencing (as far as ovipositlon is concerned) in October, and extending into 
perhaps the late part of February; apart from this, the northern fish seem to breed 
sooner than the southern ones and finish by about the middle of December. 

One curious experience during these cruises was the great scarcity of really 
ripe females, for not more than a half-dozen were seen during the whole time 
the writer spent at sea; In this regard it may also be mentioned that spent females 
were almost as scarce. Many thousands of flathead passed through our hands in 
this period, not very many of them having even a few transparent ova in their 
gonads; thus we do not yet know where the flathead actually go tor the final act 
of ovipositlon — whether they come close inshore where the trawlers cannot shoot 
their nets, or whether they rise to the surface. Furthermore, we do not yet know 
where they go immediately after ovipositlon, for, as indicated above, spent females 
were also very seldom seen in the large hauls that came up in the otter trawl. 

There is, however, one well-established fact with regard to the movements of 
the tiger flathead at the time of breeding, and that is a migration from some place, 
at present unknown, into the waters embraced by the present fishing grounds; 
the shoals are largely made up of maturing females of large size, accompanied by 
mature males which are not quite so large as the females. It seems feasible 
that this migration is an east-west one, and appears to take place sooner on the 
northern grounds than on the southern. 

The Humber of Egg a Produced . 

In this computation a portion of the mature' ovary was weighed, the number 
of ova contained therein counted, and then, from the total weight of the ovary, it 
was possible to estimate the approximate number of eggs produced. The highest 
return from a number of ovaries was two and a half million. The testes of the 
largest males easily equalled the largest ovaries in size and must produce 
enormous numbers of sperm. 

r 

Experiment » in Artificial Insemination. 

Several attempts were made to obtain the very earliest developmental stages 
of the fertilised eggs, but all of these were unsuccessful; the outstanding difficulty 
was the acquisition of suitable material in the form of sexually-mature individuals, 
for, as already indicated, not more than a half-dozen really ripe females were seen, 
and all of these were dead when taken. Nevertheless, ova taken from them floated 
when placed In sea-water and, after Insemination, appeared to be quite healthy; 
on the two occasions that experiments had reached this stage, violent gales were 
experienced, which not only upset the apparatus, but carried away a good deal of 
the trawler’s equipment as well. 
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At the suggestion of Professor W. J. Dakin, celluloid “cages" were made to 
hold the fertilised eggs and to facilitate subsequent handling, e.g. f removal of 
samples at intervals for preservation. These cages, the construction of which is 
described below, were allowed to float about in the large container of sea-water, 
and each one sheltered about two hundred eggs. It was found unnecessary to 
suspend the cage in order to keep it in an upright position, for it floated about 
half-submerged. 

The construction of the cage is a very simple matter. The cylindrical body 
is 6 inches high and three inches in diameter, and is made from sheet celluloid 
about fo* In thickness; it has a series of small windows, each one Inch square, 
which are covered with coarse bolting silk, The bottom is a plain circle of 
celluloid cut to a tight push fit in the body, and also has a large silk-covered 
window cut in it. The top of the cylinder is closed by a square of bolting silk 
which is held In position by a band of celluloid which is slipped over the outside. 

In making the cage a rectangular sheet of celluloid of suitable dimensions is 
marked out for the positions of the windows. These lines are deeply scored with 
a sharp-pointed instrument, and the small squares will break out easily if the 
celluloid is bent away from the score; it is useful to remember that this is the 
correct method tor cutting celluloid, which does not respond nearly so readily to 
scissors. When all of the window spaces have been formed, the sheet is bent 
around to form a cylinder, with the edges overlapping a little, the latter being 
first smeared with a fairly strong solution of celluloid in amyl acetate and acetone 
(equal parts). The seam is then clamped between two pieces of wood until the 
celluloid solution has set. This does not take more than three or four hours, and 
the bottom can then be fastened in position by slipping it into the body and 
running a line of the celluloid cement around the junction of the two; thlB, too, 
will set very quickly Into a thin, tough fillet of celluloid. Small squares of bolting 
silk are now stuck over the windows with the same type of cement, applied by 
means of a soft brush, and when these have dried the cage is immersed In changes 
of sea-water for several days in order to “season" it, and remove all traces of 
any harmful chemicals. 

For the main sea-water container, a large galvanized bucket was used, holding 
about five gallons, and was provided with a tap at the bottom to facilitate the 
drawing off of used sea-water. This bucket, too, was submitted to prolonged 
soaking in changes of sea-water before using. 

Summary. 

Certain qualitative aspects of the food and feeding habits of the tiger flathead, 
as well as the question of reproduction, are discussed. 

Food.— The feeding activities of the specimens examined are shown to be 
confined to a few forms, all of which occur abundantly in the flathead's environ- 
ment These food-types are principally either fish (6 species) or crustaceans 
(4 sp.j, and in each case one species predominates; of the flsh it Is the small teleost 
Apogonop* anomalua , and of the crustaceans the euphausid Nyctiphane* australis. 
Tables are given to show the relative proportions of the different food-types, and 
emphasise the fact that the tiger flathead is markedly a flsh feeder. It Is also 
shown that a change of feeding habits occurs as the flathead grow older, this being 
in the direction of an increased amount of flsh in the diet, and it is suggested that 
this may be partly due to increased catching power. Closely connected with this 
is the fact that the larger sites of flathead become less dependent on the bottom 
fauna for their food supply, and tend to become mid-water feeders, an interesting 
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discovery in view of the fact that there has been a tendency to regard the ilathead 
as a typical bottom-frequenting form. 

The food of the flathead's chief fish-food type (Apogmopa a nomalus) Is also 
described, and shown to be almost entirely planktonic — large copepods, Npctiphanea, 
crustacean larvae, etc., although Apogonops appears to feed occasionally on the 
bottom. 

Reproduction . — The breeding season of the tiger fiathead commences in the 
early spring and extends almost to the end of summer; this observation is based 
on periodical examination of the reproductive organs, but it is not yet possible to 
say where oviposit! on actually takes place because only about a half-dozen really 
ripe females were seen among thousands of fish examined, and spent females were 
also scarce. This presumably indicates that the fiathead were not spawning on 
the actual fishing grounds. 

Observations show that the northern fiathead spawn sooner than the southern 
ones, the spawning period in the north terminating about the middle of December. 

The tiger fiathead produces up to two and a half million eggs in one season, 
although this number would be considerably smaller in the smaller fiathead. 

A description is given of the construction of a celluloid “cage" for holding fish 
eggs after artificial insemination, this being the type actually used by the writer. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to Btress the vital importance of continuing 
and amplifying this work; the present investigation merely skims the surface and 
gives a clearer idea of the problems facing future workers. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF FOUR NEW SPECIES AND TWO VARIETIES OF 

EUCALYPTS. 

By W. F. Blakely, Rev. E. N. McKie, B.A., and H. Steed man. 

[Read 27th April, 1938.] 

Eucalyptus ekytiirandra Blakely and Steedman, n. sp. “Rosebud Gum/' 

E. angulom Schauer, var. robusta Gardner, Journ. Hoy. 8oc. W.A., xlx, 

1932-33, 88. 

Frutex 4-6 pedes altus; folia altema angusto- vel lato-Ianceolata, petiolata, 
crassa, coriacea, 8-13 cm. longa, 2-5 cm. lata; umbellae 3-6-florae; pedunculi late 
llgulati, erect! vel recurvi, 15-20 mm. longi, 5-9 mm. vertlce lati; gemmae sessiles, 
subcylindroideae, rostratae, rubrae, 26-30 mm. longae, 16 mm. latae; calyx 
obpyramldalis, quadrangulatus, cujus anguli Interdum in alas angu&tas expanai; 
operculum conico- rostra turn uni- vel bi-costa turn, 10-16 mm. longum; fll&menta 
creberrima, rosea vel rubra, microscopice glandularia; antherae oblongae, rlmts 
longi tudinallter dehlscentes; fructus cylfndrlci vel campanulas, 4-angulatl vel 
4-alatl, 25 mm. longi, 18-20 mm, lati; capsula alte adnata, 4-6-locularls; valvae 
ligne&e interdum oriflcium latum aequantes. 

A shrub 4 to 6 feet high; leaves alternate, narrow to broadly lanceolate, 
petlolate, thick, coriaceous, 8 to 13 cm. long, 2 to 5 cm. broad, venation distinct, 
the lateral veins numerous, diverging at an angle of 40° to 60° from the midrib, 
the Intramarginal vein distant from the edge. Umbels axillary, 3-5-flowered; 
pedilncles broadly ligulate, erect or recurved, 15-20 mm. long, 6-9 mm. broad at 
the top; buds sessile, subcylindroid, rostrate, pink or red, 26-30 mm. long, 16 mm. 
broad; calyx obpyr&midal, 4-angled, the angles sometimes expanded into narrow 
wings, minutely rugulose between tbe wings, the calyclne rim exceeding the broad 
stamlnal ring; operculum con leal- rest rate, with one or two ribs, and faintly 
rugulose, thin, 10-15 mm. long, the short beak subcompressed; stamlnal ring 
broad; filaments very numerous, pink or red, minutely glandular; anthers oblong, 
opening in longitudinal slits, Fruit cylindrical to campanulate, sometimes 
unequally 4-angled or 4-winged, the tips of the wings terminating in four small 
teeth on the calyclne rim, 25 mm. long, 18-20 mm. broad, the disc forming a rather 
broad annulus inside the thin calyclne ring and partly extending over the 
4-6-celied deeply adnate capsule, the tips of the strong valves sometimes flush 
with 'the somewhat wide oriflee. 

W. Aust. — Kundlp, near Ravenstborpe, in damp sandy soil (H. Steed man, 
October, 1930). Its position is near JS. tetrapttra , from which it differs in the 
leaves, multiflowered umbels, and in the differently shaped buds and fruits. The 
glandular filaments and anthers, however, are somewhat similar to those of its 
ally. Both species grow in the same neighbourhood, but $S . tetraptera favours 
rocky situations, while E. erythrandra grows in wet or damp sandy soil. It is a 
very ornamental species with attractive rose-coloured buds and red flowers, tbe 
latter being at their best about October and November, and are excellent for 
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cutting. It should be of special interest to apiarists, as it is of small size, with 
moderately large flowers containing numerous fertile stamens, a very deep nectary, 
and yields pollen and nectar in abundance. 

E. ooniocalyx F.v.M., var. pahvifloka Blakely and McKie, n. var. “Small-fruited 

Mountain Gum/’ 

Ab E. goniocalyce typica gemmis minoribus, fructibus minoribus. eampanulatis, 
valvig plus minusve exsertis separanda. 

A tree 40-80 feet high (about 12-24 m.), with rough bark for a few feet at 
butt, smooth, close dirty- white above. Mature leaves falcate-lanceolate, acuminate. 
12-23 x 1*5-2 cm. Umbels 3-7 -flowered; buds shortly pedicellate, cylindrold, acute, 
7 x 3 mm., the conical operculum as long as the campanulate calyx. Fruit 
campanulate, shortly pedicellate, 4-6 x 5-6 mm., disc small, forming a thickened 
annulus above the calycine ring, valves usually three, when mature exsert and 
spreading, leaving a wide orifice. 

N.S.W. — “About two miles from Hanging Rock, four miles from Nundle; steep 
mountain side; some trees 70-80 feet high, perhaps more. Sedimentary rock 
formation" (Rev. E. N. McKie, B83, 28/10/1930). “Tree 40-50 feet high, gum- 
barked, butt rough-barked. Clinging to side of gorge", Wollomombi Falls (Rev. 
E. N. MeKie, B382, 2/1935). 

It differs from the typical form in the smaller buds and smaller campanulate 
fruits, with more or less exsert valves. It resists a fair amount of cold and should 
be useful for mountain forestry in fairly cold regions. Flowers September- 
November. 

E. pauciflora Sieb,, var. dknsiflora Blakely and McKie, n. var. “Multiflowered 

Cabbage Gum." 

Haec varletas notabilis ab E. pauciflora , foliis tenulbus, umbellis multifloris, 
gemmis minoribus diverslformibus, fructibus minoribus et tenuiorlbus dlstlnguenda. 

Leaves lanceolate, thinly coriaceous, up to 11 cm. long, 1*5-3 cm. broad. 
Umbels 12-30-flowered; peduncles slender, 5-10 mm. long; buds pedicellate, pyri- 
form, apiculate, 5 x 4 mm., the operculum hemispherical, aplculate or pileiform, 
shorter than the obconic calyx; pedicels slender, 2-3 mm. long. Fruit shortly 
pedicellate, pyriform, truncate, somewhat thin, 4-celled, valves enclosed, 9x8 mm. 

N.S.W. — T. F. Grills 1 paddock, 17 miles east of Guyra (Rev, E. N. McKie, 
23/12/34). A very marked variety differing from the common form in the thin 
leaves, multiflowered umbels, smaller and differently shaped buds, and in the 
smaller and thinner fruits, A useful variety for beekeepers in cold districts. 
Flowers January-Februury. 

Eucalyptus chbvsaktua Blakely and Steedmon, n, ep. “Golden Mai lee." 

E. sepulcralis F.v.M. var. robuata Gardner, Joum . Royal Koc, W.A., xix, 

1932-33, 88. 

Frutex Mallee erectus, 8-10 pedes (2*4-3 m.) altus, ramie rlgidts, angular! bus ; 
folia alterna, oblonga, lanceolata vel falcato-lanceolata, e recta, atroviridla; 5-6 cm, 
longa, 1-2 cm. lata; umbellae axillares, 3-6-florae; pedunculi elongati, ancipltee, 
e recti, rigid!, 2*5-4'5 cm. long!, 4-5 mm. lati; gemmae subcyltndroideae, insigniter 
pedlcellatae, rugosae, 17 mm. longae, 10-12 mm. diametro; calycis tubus infundi- 
buliformis, operculum acute conicum, crassum, 9-10 mm. longura; filamenta 
creberrima, flava ; antherae angustae, cordatae, versatile*, rimls longls* oblique 
aperientes; fructus ovoidei vel cylindroideo-urceolati, truncati, crassi, lignei, 22-27 
mm. long!, 15-20 mm. diametro; discus circum orifliclum latum angusto annulo 
praedttus, capsula quadrilocularis alte inclusa. 
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An erect Mallee, 8 to 10 feet in height, with rigid angular branches. Leaves 
alternate, oblong, lanceolate to falcate-lanceolate, erect, firm and rigid, abruptly 
acute to shortly acuminate, tapering at the base into compressed petioles 15 to 20 
mm. long, dark green on both surfaces, 5-10 cm. long, 1-2 cm. broad, venation 
visible, the lateral veins slightly irregular, diverging at an angle of 40-50° from 
the conspicuous midrib, the intramarginal vein somewhat distant from the thick 
nerve-Mke, subrevolute margin. Umbels axillary, 3-6-flowered; peduncles elongated, 
ancipltous, erect or spreading, rigid, 2*5-4 5 cm. long, 4-5 mm. wide. Buds tip-cat 
shaped, minutely rugose, 17 mm. long, 10-12 mm. in diameter; calyx-tube funnel- 
shaped, gradually tapering into the long angular pedicels, the operculum acutely 
conical, moderately thick and firm, 9-10 mm. long; filaments very numerous, white 
to light yellow; anthers narrow, cordate, versatile, opening obliquely in long slits, 
with a large terminal dorsal gland. Fruit ovoid to cyllndroid-urceolate, truncate, 
thick and woody, slightly constricted at the orifice, 22-27 mm. long, 15-20 mm. in 
diameter, the disc forming a sharp narrow annulus around the broad orifice and 
increasing in thickness and obliquity internally, and partly concealing the deeply 
enclosed 4-celled capsule. 

W. Aust. — Mount Bland, Eyre Range (H. Steed man, November, 1930 and 1932), 
the type. It is allied to E. sepulcralis F.v.M., from which it differs in the Mallee 
habit, broader and more coarsely veined green leaves, non-glaucous buds, 
and fruits, erect or spreading rigid umbels, ancipltous rigid peduncles, larger 
and differently shaped buds, robust pedicels, longer and thicker calyx-tube and 
operculum, and differently shaped fruits with a broad orifice. In fact it differs 
from its ally in every character except the filaments and anthers. It is a very 
handsome dwarf species; the yellow filaments are a pleasing contrast against the 
dark green foliage. It is recommended for horticultural purposes in temperate 
and subtropical localities. It blooms about November and the large flowers are 
heavily laden with nectar and pollen. 

Eucalyptus Michael* an a Blakely, n, sp. “Brittle Gum." 

.Arbor mediocris, cortice levi, deciduo, llgno rufo; folia matura, alternu, 
petiolata, lanceolata vel falcato-lanceolata, acuminata, dilute viridia, 10-18 cm. 
loxiga, 2-3*5 cm. lata; foliovum venatio subtilissima, subobscura, venae laterales 
hand numerosae, distantes, incompositae, a costa media prominente angulo 40-45 
graduum di vergen tes, vena intramarginalis a margin© crasso remota. lnflorescentiu 
termlnalls, breviter paniculata, umbeilis 3-6-floris; gemmae brevipedlcellatae, 
conicae, ad hue statu maturo non viBae; fructus cupulares vel campanulas, glabri, 
breviter pedicellati, 3-4 mm. longi, 4-5 mm. lati, quisque cum disco parvo annulari 
et 3-4 valvis minutis inclusis. 

Tree of average size, irregular trunk, with a smooth deciduous bark somewhat 
similar to the bark of A?, maculaia. Timber red and brittle (Campbell). Mature 
leaves alternate, petiolata, lanceolate to falcate-lanceolate, acuminate, pale green 
on both surfaces, drying a pale grey colour, 10-18 cm. long, 2-3*5 cm. Broad, the 
venation very fine, not prominent, except the midrib, which is conspicuous on both 
surfaces, but more prominent on the lower, the lateral veins not numerous, rather 
distant and irregular, diverging at an angle of 40-46° from the midrib, the 
secondary veins openly reticulate; intramarginal vein undulate, remote from the 
thickened nerve-like margin; petioles compressed and sometimes twisted, 1*5-2 cm. 
long. Inflorescence at first terminal, infraterminal in fruit, shortly paniculate to 
corymbose, the main axis very short and stout. Umbels 3-6-flowered, the peduncles 
compressed, angular, 5 mm. long; buds shortly pedicellate, conical, but not seen 
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in a mature state; anthers not seen. Fruit cupular to camp&nulate, smooth, shortly 
pedicellate, 3-4 x 4-5 mm., with a small firm annular disc slightly exceeding the 
ealycine ring, and 3-4 very small enclosed valves; seeds brown, minutely fimbriate 
and slightly costate, less than 2 mm. long and broad. 

N.S.W.—At Hillgrove and Enmore (J. F. Campbell, March, 1907), the type. 
“Tree with smooth bark from the ground. The general appearance of the crown 
of the tree is similar to Spotted Gum. Height to 40 feet, and 2 feet in diameter, 
b.h.; tree of poor form, occurrence not common. Elevation about 4,000 feet; 
formation shale, Enmore State Forest No. 330, 26 miles from Armldale” (F. M. 
Bailey, No. 22, 11/4/1936). Q'land: “A tall, clean-limbed Eucalypt, height up to 
70-80 feet. In the distance the trunk resembles E . propinqua or E. major , with a 
little roughlsh bark a few feet from base, and then smooth and pearly grey; 
timber reddish. Mount Ballow” (Rev. N. Michael. No. 2662. 10/7/1937)* 

The subpaniculate Inflorescence and shape of the fruit and seeds, together 
with the venation, point to it being a Macran the roue species, and it is placed 
tentatively in Series Paniculatae next to E. intertexta on the above evidence. 
Named in honour of the Rev. Canon N. Michael, Church of England Minister, 
Boonah, who has taken a life-long interest in the flora of Queensland. 

Eucalyptus kiiodantha Blakely and Steedman, n. sp. "Rose Gum.” 

i 

Frutex valde glaucus, 2-2*5 m. (6-8 pedes) altus, ramulis divergentibus. Folia 
matura opposlta, sessiiia vel amplexicaulia, orblcularla, lnterdum acute cordata, 
coriacea, 5-10 cm. longa, 4-0 cm. lata. Flores slngulares, ad pedunculos graclles, 
1-3 cm, longos, deflexos afflxl; gemmae pedicellatae, ovoideo-turbtnatae, rostra tae; 
operculum late conlcum, acuminato-rostratum, costellatum, 10-15 mm. longum, 
15-18 mm. basl latum; fllamenta rubra; antherae versatiles, obovatae vel sub- 
panduriformes, ports latis lateralibus aperientes. Fructus pedicellatl, lignei, 
turbinati vel sub-campanulati, bicostati nec non irregularlter costellati, 15 x 20 
mm.; discus unlcus allquantum semi coni cue ad basin valvarum lignearum 
exsertarum circumfusus. 

A very glaucous shrub fi-8 feet high, branching from the ground and spreading 
out to 10 feet at centre; stem at ground-level 6-8 inches diameter, the main 
branches 2-4 Inches diameter; bark smooth and glaucous. Mature leaves opposite, 
sessile to amplexicaul, orbicular to very acutely cordate, sometimes tapering into 
tong acuminate points, glaucous on both surfaces, moderately thick, coriaceous, 
5-10 cm. long, 4-9 cm. broad, the venation moderately distinct, lateral veins very 
thin, irregular and numerous, diverging at an angle of 50-65° from the prominent 
midrib, the intramarginal vein very fine and undulate, 2-4 mm. from the edge. 
Flowers solitary, on slender slightly deflexed, bicostate peduncles, 2-3 cm. long; 
buds pedicellate, ovoid-turbinate, rostrate, Including the compressed pedicels, 
4-5 x 2-2* 5 cm. ; calyx-tube broadly turbinate, bicostate or sub-dipterous, costellate 
between the wings, the operculum broadly conical and acuminate-rostrate, 
costellate, of a lesser diameter than the calyx-tube, 10-15 mm. long, 16-18 mm. 
broad at the base; filaments very numerous, in several rows, subcompressed, pink 
to dark rosy-red or crimson; anthers yellow, versatile, obovate to subpanduriform, 
opening In broad lateral pores, the connective with a very small semi-terminal 
dorsal gland. Fruit pedicellate^ ligneous, broadly turbinate to subcampanul&te, 
bicostate and irregularly costellate, 15 x 20 mm. or larger, the prominent ribs of 
the pedicel passing into the ealycine portion and forming more or less conspicuous 
wings; disc single, somewhat semi-conical, fused to the base of the ligneous extorted 
valves, and paler than the thin ealycine ring. Fertile seeds dark brown to black, 
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shell-like, nearly orbicular, with 3-4 radiating ribs extending into the wing-like 
expansion, 6x5 mm.; sterile seeds linear, angular, reddish-brown, 6-7 mm. long. 

W. Aust. — Victoria Plains, near Gunyidi, in a gravelly sand ridge with a 
friable subsoil” (H. Steedman, December, 1934). It is somewhat similar to 
E. macrocarpa Hook., in the colour of the foliage and flowers, but its habit of 
growth is quite different, being more bushy and compact, while the leaves are 
orbicular to cordate-acuminate, and not oblong-lanceolate like those of its ally. 
The long peduncles and winged pedicels, together with the costellate buds, 
acuminate-rostrate operculum, thinner calyx-tube, smaller and differently shaped 
fruits, also differentiate it from E, macrocarpa ; the two are not associated in the 
field. It is of good form, and its frosted or silvery foliage and large rose-coloured 
flowers can hardly be surpassed for horticultural purposes, especially in temperate 
localities. It flowers almost every month of the year, but more proliflcally from 
January to March, and yields both pollen and nectar freely. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN DIPTERA. IV. 

GENU8 ODONTOMYIA ( BTK ATIOMYIIDAK ) . 

By G. H. Hakdy. 

{Head 27th April, 1028.1 

In this rearrangement of the species of Odontomi/ia certain characters are 
found to be significant, but In the past colour characters have usually been 
regarded as paramount for specific recognition. 1 have concluded that within 
the Commonwealth the genus is, in the main, a southern one. 

1 give below a key based on the colour characters upon which the various 
species have been described. I also add a key based on other characters for the 
identification of nine* species regarded as valid. 


Key based chiefly on colour characters, 

1 . Fare, Irons and scutcllum black 2 

Face and/or sou tell um yellow, at least in part. From* normally yeJIuw Just above 

the antennae 2 

2. Leas yellow. (Cubital vein not forked — White.) opertanca White 

I»gs bicoloured marginalia Macq . ; nnnulipes <f Macq. 

3. Spines of aeutellum turned upwards. Krone with spots. Scutellum entirely yellow. 

Legs bicolourcd scntellata Macq. 

Spines lying Jn the normal direction. Scutellum black basal Jy, rarely otherwise . . 4 

4. Face with at least the central area black. Legs bicoloured ft 

Face with the central area always yellow. Legs entirety yellow. Abdomen margined 
more or Jess widely with yellow but very variable In this respect 8 

6, Abdomen without spots stricta Erich. 

Abdomen with lateral spots 6 

Abdomen bordered with yellow annnHpcs 9 Macq. ; subdentata Macq. 

ft. Abdomen spotted on second and third segments 

HunUri Macleay ; sydneyensis Schln. ; laterimaculata Macq. 

Abdomen spotted on second to fifth segments 7 

7. Spots small and well separated varinifacic* Macq. ; minima Hardy 

Spots large and almost confluent grandimaculata Hardy 

5. Eyes of male with all small facets (Tasmania) picea Walker 

Eyes of male with some very small facets below (which implies the upper ones are 

abnormally large and indicated only by Walker and Hill) 0 

9. With narrow black abdominal stripe (character normal to males, rare on females) 

regisgeorgii Gu£r. ; carinata f Macq. ; stylata Macq. ; folemu* Walker ; 

carinata var. d* Walk. ; klrohneri* Jaen. ; pect oralis Thoms. ; pallida Hill. 
With broad black abdominal stripe (character normal to females and not frequent 

on males) carinata 9 Macq.; stylatd $ Macq. ; 

ruflfacica Macq. ; amyris Walker ; carinata var. 9 Walk. ; ob&cura Hill. 
Oxycera decipiem Gudrin is omitted from the key on account of the uncertainty 
of its identity. It 1 b suggested that the species might belong to the Hermetllnae. 
The species decipicn« Hardy is definitely regisgeorgii Macq. 1838* and apparently 


* There la a tenth speelea known, from Kosciusko (December, 1921— G. Waterhouse), 
which is not dealt with in these notes. It is rather like ftrandimaculata, but the 
abdominal spots are not confluent on the male and the scutellum is black in both sexes; 
In addition, the face differs from its Tasmanian ally. 
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Gudrln’s name should bear the same date, not IS 30, which is the date of publication 
of the plate, but there is no figure of the species on it. 

Key to valid apeciea. 

1. The eighth antennal segment short, shorter than the sixth. Face black, at least 

in part 2 

The eighth antennal segment long and strongly tapering, longer than the sixth. IT 
short, face yellow 6 

2. Scute liar spines very small and insignificant. HmaU branch of radial vein beyond 

stigma missing , , 

Scuteliar spines strong and conspicuous. Small branch of radial vein beyond stigma 

present, or at least indicated. Legs normally blcoloured 4 

Jt. Face, frans, and scutcllum entirely black and the abdomen above almost entirely so, 

the green or yellow showing as a thin bordering line. Legs yellow 

opcrtanca White 

Face, f mns Hnd Hcutellum almost or entirely black, abdominal markings on one or 

more segments. Legs usually bicoloured maiginella Macq. 

4. Spines sloping at an inclined plane to the scut ell u m, which Is entirely yellow or 

practically so, Face and abdomen entirely black acutellata Mqcq. 

Spines directed to lie in a plane with the scut el I um 5 

6. Scutellar spines strong and well separated. Face black, at least over the central area, 
and the scutellum black basal ly. Usually two well-defined lateral spots on the 
second and third abdominal segments, but there may be more . . AwwfeH Macleay 
SoutoIIar spines much smaller and closer together. Colour marks approach those of 
htmfoW, but vary to face frons and soutellum entirely black .... strteta Erich. 

6. Face invariably black in centre covering carina. Abdomen normally with small spots 

at sides on female and large continent reddish ones on male 

f/randimaculata Hardy 

Face invariably yellow in the centre and usually entirely yellow 7 

7. Male with normal eye-facets, the head not inflated. The face very wide so that 

the eye margins lie at about right-angles to one another, that of the female 
similarly wide. Frequently with a black bar just below the antennae and 

bordering eyes, on both sexes pteea Walker 

Male with the upper facets much onlargetd, the head thus becomes inflated. Tim 
face narrower on both sexes, and entirely yellow; that of the male with the eye 
margins lying at an acute angle to each other 8 

8. Antennae with the eighth segment normal, longer than the sixth. Carina also normal, 

long. Female with the yellow of the frons separated from the black by a blcurvcd 

line, the curves being very pronounced regiaffeorpU Maeq. 

Antennae with the eighth segment short, shorter than the sixth. Carina also short. 
Female with the yellow of the frons separated from the black by a straight line 
pallida HIU 

Odoktomyia opkbtanka White, 

Pgoc. Linn. Soo. N.S.W., xli, 1916, 93. — Hardy, Proc. Hoy. iSoc. Tas., 1917, 62; 
1920, 60. 

Originally described from a unique Victorian female specimen, the species 
has been recognized also from Tasmania and from the Blue Mts., New South 
Wales. Those specimens reported to be in the Macleay Museum from Western 
Australia need confirmation. The male is unknown. 

Opontomyia mahgineixa M&cquart. 

Dipt. Exot., suppl. 4, 1849, 62; White, Puoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xli, 1916, 93; 
Hardy, Proc . Roy . «oc. Tas. t 1920, 69; nec White 1914, 1916. — ? 0. annulipe * 
Macquart, Dipt. Exot., suppl. 4, 1849, 52; male only. 

X do not think subdentata Macq. can belong here, as none of the specimens 
before me show yellow on the frons. 

The eyes on the female are vivid green with a red bar about level with the 
antennae; there is a blotch above and another, less conspicuous, below. The male 
is unknown to me. 
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Macquart recorded the species in error as from Tasmania; the type locality is 
probably Sydney, and 1 have it only from southern Queensland. One Brisbane 
specimen Is normal (Sunnybank, Feb., 1930), the other is conspicuously marked 
with yellow on the lower part of the face, scutellum and the lateral border of the 
abdomen, and the legs are entirely yellow, but otherwise the specimen agrees and 
may be an abnormal variation. There are six from Tallwood (January, 1936), 
all taken together haunting a patch of Hassid Birch ii on the reserve adjacent to 
the township, and these are quite normal, with the yellow restricted to the basal 
part of the abdomen in addition to the line as on opertanea. 

Odontomyia ecuTKLLATA Macquart. 

Dipt. Exot., suppl. 1, 1846, 52; White, Proc. Hoy . Boc. Tas., 1914, 69; White, Proc. 
Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916, 91; Hardy, Proc . Roy. Boc . Tas ., 1920, 64. 

White states that the eyes are brilliantly blue when alive. The species is 
known from Tasmania, Victoria and New South Wales; in the latter States it 
appears to be mainly a mountain species. 

Odontomyia hunteri Macleay. 

Btratiomys hunteri Macleay, in King's Narr. Survey Austr., U, 1872, 467. — 
Odontomyia hunteri Hardy, Proc. Hoy. Boc. Tas., 1920, 61 (nee White). — 
0. laterimacutata Macquart, Dipt. Exot., suppl. 4, 1849, 49; White, Proc. Roy . 
Boc. Tas., 1914, 68, males only; White, Proc. Link. Soc. N.S.W., xll, 1916, 94, 
males only; Hardy, Proc. Hoy. Boc . Tas., 1920, 54. — O. carinifacies Macquart, 
Dipt. Exot., suppl. 4, 1849, 51; Hardy, Proc. Hoy. Boc. Tas., 1920, 56 (nec 
White). — O . sydneyensis Schiner, Novara Resa Dipt., 1868, 60 ( nec Hardy). 
The four names are probably all based on specimens from Sydney. The 
species is found in New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania. 

Odontomyia btricta Erichson. 

Arch ♦ /. Naturg., viii, 1842, 272; Walker, List Dipt. B.M., v, suppl. 1, 1864, 55 
(Btratiomys) ; White, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xli, 1916, 90, 100; Hardy, Proc. 
Roy . Boc. Tas., 1920, 62. — ? O. subdentata Macquart, Dipt. Exot., suppl. 4, 1849, 
49 (nec White). — O. carinifacies var. miniitta Hardy, Proc . Roy. Boc. Tas., 
1920, 66. — O. laterimacutata White, Proc . Roy . Hoc. Tas., 1914, 58 (females 
only); White, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xll, 1916, 94 (females only). 

The species is common in Western Tasmania, the type locality. The species 
does not conform well with the characters given for subdentata, as no specimens 
known to me have the lateral margins yellow, but the scutellar spines are some- 
times reduced. 

The distribution covers Tasmania and Victoria; in the latter State It Is 
mainly a mountain Bpecles occurring on the high plateaus. There are variations 
in markings as well as in size. 

Odontomyia grandimaculata Hardy. 

O. carinifacies White, Proc . Roy. Boc. Tas., 1914, 57; White, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 
xli, 1016, 94; Hardy, Proc . Roy . Boc. Tas., 1920, 65 ( nec Macquart). — O. carini- 
facies var. grandimaculata Hardy, Proc. Roy. Boc . Tas., 1920, 56. 

The species is only definitely known from Tasmania, where it breeds in the 
brackish tidal waters of the coastal swamps. The sexes differ in appearance, the 
male hitherto only being recognized with assurance, and the long series of females 
taken with them is now relegated to the type series. 
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Odontomyia picka Walker. 

? 0. annulipex Macquart, Dipt. Exot,, suppl. 4, 1849, 62, females only; White, Proc. 
Linn. Soc. N.B.W., xli, 1916, 90, 92. — 0. picca Walker, In*. Baund., Dipt., I, 
1860, 78; List Dipt. B. Mus., v, suppl. 1, 1864, 65 (Rtratiomys) ; White, Proc. 
Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xli, 1916, 90, 100. — O. marginella White, Proc. Hoy . Roc. 
Tas., 1914, 67; 1916, 260; White, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xli, 1916, 93 ( nec 
Macq.). — O. subdentata White, Proc. Roy. Roc. Tas., 1916, 260; White, Proc. 
Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xlf, 1916, 92; Hardy, Proc. Roy. Roc. Tas., 1917, 62 («•*? 
Macquart). — O. amyris Hardy, Proc . Roy. Roc. Tas., 1917, 62 ( nec Walker). 

The description of Macquart's male annuHpes does not agree with that of the 
female which might belong here as the band Immediately below the antennae Is 
mentioned; the type locality is likely to be Sydney, not Tasmania, as recorded. 
White’s marginella, recognized on a specimen from Huon, probably belongs here 
and his subdentata certainly belongs. The species is only known to me from 
Tasmania. 


OlKLVTO M Vf A K K(J IH(i KORfl t r MtlCfJ . 

Dipt. Exot., 1, 1, 1838, 186; White, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xli, 1916, 90, 100.— 
O. carinata Macquart, Dipt. Exot., suppl. 1, 1846, 52; White, Proc. Roy. Roc. Tas . , 
1914, 59; 1916, 260; White, Pitoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xli, 1916, 90.— O. stylata 
Macquart, Dipt. Exot., suppl. 2, 1847, 30; suppl, 4, 62; White, Proc. Roy, Roc. 
Tasmania , 1914, 56; White, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xli, 1916, 90. — O. ialem.it. s 
Walker, List Dipt. B. Mus., in. 1849, 536; White, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W.. xli, 
1916, 90.— O. amyris Walker, List Dipt. B. Mus., iii, 1849, 536; White. Proc . 
Roy. Roc. Tax., 1914, 66; White, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xli, 1916, 91 ( nec 
Hardy, 1917). — O. rufi facies Macquart, Dipt. Exot., suppl. 4, 1849, 61; White, 
Proc . Roy. Roc. Tas 1914, 55, 56, 74; White, Proc, Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916, 
90. — 0. carinata var., Walker, List Dipt. B. Mus., v, suppl. 1, 1864, 312 
(Sffrafiom?/*)* — O. kirchncri Jaennicke, Abh. Rcnck . Nat. Ges. f vi, 1867, 323. — 
O. pcctoralis Thomson, Eugenics Kesa Dipt., 1869, 455. — O. decipiens Hardy, 
’Proc. Roy. Roc. Tas 1920, 57 ( ? nec Guerin, 1838). 

This synonymy is adapted from that published in 1920 under decipiens which 
may not belong to this genus. 

The only Western Australian species, regisgeorgii , was described without a 
head. I have mules before me from Perth. The Tasmanian carinata is too large 
to be confused with picea; the other names given by Macquart are probably based 
on specimens from Sydney. 

Colour characters have been well covered by various descriptions, and there 
are specimens before me showing that the black on the female abdomen may be 
cut into symmetrical patterns by a reddish coloration that appears after death, as 
l have not noted this on any living specimen. The green and yellow are inter- 
changeable, the eye-marks remaining the same in both, as also on females that 
have the pattern normal to the male. The eyes of the male are vivid green 
without marks, those of the female are vivid green with a red bar at about antennal 
level, and this does not reach the posterior border. 

The species is known from all the States, and is abundant. 


Odontomyia pallida Hill. 

O, hunteri White, Proc, Linn. Soil N.S.W., xli, 1916, 92 < nec Macleay). — O. paltida 
Hill, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xiiv, 1919, 456; Hardy, Proc . Roy . Soc. Tas.. 
1920, 61. — O. obscura Hill, Pnoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xliv, 1919, 457; Hardy, 
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Proc. Roy. Moo, Tas. f 1920, 61. — O. sydneyensU Hardy, Proc, Roy , JSoc. Tan.. 

1920, 56 (ncc Schiner). 

The apical segment of antennae and the carlna are shorter than those of 
regisgeorgii , and in this the species approaches hunteri Macleay. Hill described 
the two sexes as distinct species, but his figures agree with the present form which 
is the one upon which I based my identification of itydneyensi*. 

The species is rare in collections, and it is only recently that I have discovered 
the male and associated the sexes. 

The eyes of the male are similar to those of regisgeorgii, but, when living, 
are vivid reddish with a purple bar lying along the upper margin of the small 
facets, the bar reaching both eye-margins. The eyes of the female are vivid green 
with a red bar at about antennal level, like that on regisgeorgii , but there Is a 
blotch of red at the upper eye-margin, reaching the length of one-third of the 
frons. The markings of the male abdomen are typical of regUgeorgii, those of the 
female are not unlike those of hunteri . Other characters are given in the key. 

Rab. — Northern Territory, Queensland and New South Wales. Rare in 
collections. Brisbane, 2 2 9; Sydney, 1 $. 
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A NEW TERMITOPHILOUS PHORID (DIPTERA). 

By Mast E. Fueler, B.Sc., and D. J. Lee, B.Sc., Council for Scientific 

and Industrial Research, Canberra. 

(Twelve Text-figures.) 

(Read 27th April, 1938.] 

Only a few of the Australian Phoridae have been described, and of most of 
these the habits and early stages are unknown. The species described below was 
bred from larvae collected by H. J. Wlllings in mounds of Eutermes exitiosus in 
Sydney. The termitophilous habit is fairly common amongst Phoridae, and two of 
the Australian species are known to be associated with termites, namely, 
Eutermiphora abdominatis Lea In nests of Eutermes fumipennis (Lea, 1911), and 
Domiphora rhinotermitis Schmitz and Mjdberg in nests of Rhinotermes sp. 
(Schmitz and Mjbberg, 1924). Ouf species runs in Schmitz's key (1929) to the 
genus Diploneura^ which already contains two species (D. conspicua Borg, and 
Z). myersi Brues, from Trinidad) bred from nests of Eutermes (Brues, 1932). 

The writers are indebted to Mr. A. L. Tonnoir for advice on the systematica 
of the Phoridae, and to Dr. I. M. Mackerras for help in the preparation of the 
paper. 


List of described Australian Phoridae . 

Apiochaeta crassimana Brues, 1906 (N.S.W.), A. debilis Brues, 1906 (N.S.W.), 
A. tpulicaria Fallen, 1823 (Australia), A. sodalis Brues, 1915 (N.S.W.), 

A. m tasmaniensis Malloch, 1912 (Tasmania); Domiphora setitibia Malloch, 1925 
(Sydney), Z>. nlgrita Malloch, 1926 (Sydney), J), atratula Malloch, 1926 (Sydney), 
D, nigroscutellata Malloch, 1926 (Sydney), D. rhinotermitis Schmitz A Mjdberg, 
1924 (Atherton, Q.); Phora nebulosa Walker, 1867 (Tasmania); Apocephalus niger 
Malloch, 1936 (Sydney); Sciadoeera rufomaculata White, 1916 (Tasmania); 
Neopuliciphora microphthalma Schmitz ft Mjdberg, 1924 (Evelyne, Q.); 
Eutermiphora obdominaUs Lea, 1911 (Sydney); Diploneura scoparia Brues, 1932 
(Sydney and Brisbane), D. gynaptera , n. sp. (Sydney). 

DIPLONEURA GY It AFTER A, n. Sp. 

A dark species about 3 mm. long, with yellow legs. Female apterous and 
pullclform. Male with & dark stigma on the wing. 

cf. Head (Text-fig. 1): Frons broad, half the head-width, black and shining; 
ocelli present. Chaetotaxy complete, frontal bristles recilnate, in three straight 
transverse rows of four; anterior row arranged in two divergent pairs; supra- 
antennal pair erect and divergent. Frons with some small hairs between the 
bristles. One post-vertical bristle on each side; a row of strong postocular bristles 
continued to lower comer of eye, the last one larger than others; one oral bristle 
on each side, same length as last postocular; one genal bristle each side close to 
eye margin, smaller than oral bristles. Antennal cavities not well developed. 
Antenna orange-yellow; with basal segment cylindrical, but tapering slightly; 
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base of second segment visible, small and narrow; third segment somewhat dome- 
shaped and bulbous, finely but distinctly pubescent (basal joints apparently bare). 
Arista black, arising dorso-laterally and sub-apically from third segment, with 
first two joints short and bare, long thread-like third joint short pubescent. Eyes 
apparently bare, but at high magnification (x 100) seen to be clothed with 
exceedingly minute sparse, pale hairs. Palpi orange-yellow, finely pubescent; six 
strong black bristles near apex, and some smaller bristles at base. Proboscis 
short, labellae yellow, with pseudotracheae, and covered with fine hairs beneath. 

Thorax: Mesonotum dark brown, almost black, covered with fine light brown 
hairs. Pronotum visible from above, as two small sclerites at sides of mesonotum, 
covered with similar hairs to mesonotum, bearing one strong humeral bristle. 
Mesonotum with one pair of dorso-central bristles at posterior border, and :i 
straight line of five bristles along each lateral margin. Tegula with a fan of 
7 or 8 bristles. Propleura with a pair of strong bristles near upper posterior 
edge directed upwards, and three bristles at the ventral margin directed down- 
wards; a number of small hairs present. (Note: The chaetotaxy of propleura is 
variable, 3 upper in some and only 2 lower or a weaker third, but in holotype 
and most specimens as described.) Mesopleura undivided; without bristles or 
hairs; dark brown, with a greyish pruineseence when viewed obliquely. Halteres 
with a yellowish base and a dark brown knob with greyish pruineseence, Scutellum 
dark brown, almost black, shining, bare; more than twice as wide as long; four 
marginal bristles, inner larger than outer two. Wing hyaline, 3~4 mm. long 
(Text-fig. 2), covered with fine microtrichia; a single spine at base of radius; 
costa extending about half the length of anterior margin, costal bristles almost 
twice the width of vein; two stronger bristles at base of costa; second vein 
widened at end to a conspicuous brown stigma; third vein forked at end just 
before its junction with costa, the short cell so formed being wide. Squame small 
and rounded with close fringe of soft- golden hairs; alular margin of wing with a 
fringe of long bristles. 

Abdomen dark brown, with greyish pruineseence; hind margin of each segment 
with a narrow lighter band; a row of exceedingly minute hairs along hind margin 
of each segment, increasing in development from first to sixth, and a group at side 
margins. Sixth segment longer than others, with some minute hairs on dorsum as 
well as margin. Tergites normal, venter entirely membranous. Genitalia large, 
asymmetrical, yellow, with brown tinges below and at sides, where it has a greyish 
bloom like the abdomen; anal tube long, cylindrical and finger-like, yellow, clothed 
with long black hairs; outer or side pieces forming a cup enclosing the complex 
aedeagus (Text-fig. 3). 

Legs yellow, robust, setulose, the hind pair longer than the others. Fore-legs 
with coxae greatly enlarged and dilated, almost five-sixths the length of femur, 
with three large bristles, two apical and one sub-apical; femur flattened, without 
bristles; tibia with some small single bristles slightly larger than the hairs, the 
strongest one dorso-central, two dorsal in apical half, and two at apex; faint 
postero-ventral transverse rows of fine golden cilia in apical half; tarsal segments 
with two black, longitudinal dorsal palisades. Mid-legs (Text-fig. 4) with coxae 
dark brown, yellow at apex, three large bristles externally, one being apical; femur 
without bristles; tibia with one dorsal and one antero-dorsal bristle In the basal 
fourth, and a crown of five at apex, with faint obliquely transverse antero-dorsal 
combs of golden cilia in the apical half, and one slightly-developed black dorsal 
palisade; tarsal segments with two palisades, one postero-ventral and one antero- 
ventral; metatarsus with well-developed oblique transverse combs of golden cilia 
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for whole length between the two palisades. Hind coxa with a narrow dorsal 
process, a pair of characteristic bristles before the apex, pointing outwards, and 
three at apex, one being larger than others; femur large; tibia with five apical 
spines, two dorsal palisades set close together, very faint development of combs of 
golden cilia at apex posteriorly; metatarsus with one antero-ventral bristle before 
the middle, and well developed oblique combs of golden cilia posteriorly; each 
tarsal segment with three palisades, the antero-dorsal and antero-ventral ones 
being strong and conspicuous, the dorsal one weaker; claws simple and equal; 
empodium bristle-like; pulvilli hairy. 



Text-Ogs. I ~7>, — JJipiowura pynnptera. — 1. Head of male, x 24 approx. 2. Wing of 
male, x 12. 3. Male genitalia, x 36; a, anal tube. 4. Mid-leg of male, x VI. 

5. Female, x 3 5. 

(Text-flg. 6.) Length 2 mm. Head dark brown, smaller than that of male; 
frona very wide, about three-fourths of the head -width, shining, produced forwards 
above antennal cavity; eyes reduced; ocelli present. Chaetotaxy complete, and 
small hairs also present; bristles scarcely reclinate, more erect, supra-antennal 
pair perpendicular, rest of head-bristles as in male, but all more slender and hair- 
like. Palpi yellow, larger and more hairy than in male, the six bristles near apex 
more slender and longer. Proboscis much larger than in male, peculiarly developed 
into a strongly chitinized tube; labellae reduced, and a chltinous hook projecting 
between them ventrally. Antennal cavities more developed than In male, antennae 
the same colour but smaller, the third segment shorter and more rounded, arista 
with longer and more noticeable pubescence than in male. 

Thorax very reduced, consisting of a very narrow dorsal strip which is hidden 
In a groove behind the head, has a row of line hairs and a pair of small bristles 
and Is probably the induced mesonotum, as it widens laterally into a small 
triangular piece on each side, which is visible from above, and bears a series of 
five large bristles along the margin. The propleura is a small rounded oval 
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sclerite bearing a number of small bristly hairs, with two slightly larger ones 
above directed upwards and two below directed downwards; it has almost the 
same chaetotaxy as the male. The mesopleuron is bare. On clearing, some 
sclerltes of the thorax, which are enveloped by the first abdominal segment, become 
visible internally. There are no vestiges of wings or hatteres. Legs have the 
same structure as in the male but are reduced in size, with the tarsal segments, 
except the hind metatarsus, much shorter. There Is no palisade on the fore-legs, 
a weak single palisade on the tarsi of the mid-legs, and a single anterior strong 
palisade on the tibia and tarsi of the hind-legs. The combs of golden cilia are 
well developed on the tibia and metatarsus of all legs. 

Abdomen dark brown, shining and large, strongly convex above, all segments 
chitinous dorsally, becoming membranous laterally and ventrally. Five large 
segments, the first very elongate and produced dorsally above the legs with an 
anterior membranous fold reaching the back of the head; the sixth small and 
narrow and telescoped into the fifth. Ovipositor retracted, small, hairy, yellow. 
Whole of abdomen covered dorsally and ventrally with sparse, short, pale hairs 
arising from small dark pits; the anterior fold of first segment devoid of hairs; 
hind margins of fifth and sixth segments with long dense bristle-Uke hairs. 

Distribution . — Sydney (February, 1936), Bred from larvae in mounds of 
Eutermes exitiosus (H. J. Willings), Holotype allotype and 8 2 } para- 

types in the collection of the Division of Economic Entomology, Canberra. 

The Lama. 

The full-grown larva (Text-fig. 6) is 5-6 to 6-5 mm. long, club-shaped, and 
creamy-white in colour. The dorsal and ventral surfaces are convex, flattened 
into a slight ridge laterally. The head (Text-fig. 9) is bilobed, each lobe bearing 
a conspicuous antenna and a flat palp. The antenna (Text-fig. 10) consists of an 
elongate cylindrical segment, with a tiny dome-shaped segment at the apex, and 
a narrow pencil-like projection beside it. The palp is a flat disc with a small 



Text-figs. 6-12 .— Diplonettra gynaptera.* — 6. Larva, x 9*5 (as, anterior spiracles; 
ps, posterior spiracles). 7. Larval papilla, x 260. 8. Posterior spiracle, x 290. 
9. Head of larva, x 72 (a. antenna; ink, median hook; p, palp). 10. Antenna, x 860. 
it. Mouth Parts, x 80 <ks, hypopharyngeal sclerltes; oh, oral hooks). 12. Anterior 

end of puparium, x 20 (Ok. breathing horn). 
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group of sensillae. The mouth-parts (Text-flg. 11) are small and of the same 
general structure as Phora (KeiHn, 1911) and f ?( Hadocera (Puller, 1934). The 
pharyngeal sclerltes have a wide gap or incision, with narrow cornua of equal 
length. The floor of the pharynx is ridged. The plate Joining the dorsal edges 
of the pharyngeal sclerites projects forward over the hypopharyngeal sclerltes, 
and consists of thin chitin with two arches of stronger ehitin. The hypopharyngeal 
sclerite is narrow and elongate, joined at its posterior end to the pharyngeal 
sclerite. The arms are united ventrally, form a narrow trough dorsally, and are 
produced into a single strong down-curved hook at the anterior extremity. This 
curved point projects between the head lobes ventrally and is the only portion of 
the mouth part visible externally. The condition is unusual, the arms of the 
pharyngeal sclerite being normally connected only by the hypostomal arch and the 
point being small and supplementary to the buccal hooks. The oral hooks are 
reduced to a pair of very slender, lightly chitlnized sclerites, lying above the 
hypopharyngeal sclerites and slightly lateral to them, and articulating with a 
short dorsal branch of these sclerites. They do not extend to the hooked end 
of the hypopharyngeal sclerites. They are bifurcated posteriorly and straight, 
narrow and pointed anteriorly. Projecting from the anterior edge of the pharyngeal 
sclerites are a pair of narrow rods of fairly light chitin, lying close to the dorsal 
side of the hypopharyngeal sclerites and extending to the base of the buccal hooks. 

The thoracic segments are narrow and elongate, becoming progressively 
narrower from the third to the head, forming a "neck”. Although the appearance 
of the larva is smooth, the whole of the surface, with the exception of part of the 
ventral area, is covered closely with minute, colourless spinules, as in the larva of 
Domiphora venusta (Jones, 1918). Ventrally each thoracic segment bears a pair 
of tiny elevations, one on each side near the lateral edge, and each bearing tw-o 
exceedingly tine hairs. Dorsally the first segment has a transverse series of four, 
and the second and third a similar series of six colourless, elongate papillae. These 
are ringed, giving them an apparent segmentation, and their apices are bifid 
(Text-fig. 7). The dorsum of each abdominal segment except the eighth bears a 
series of four papillae In the posterior third. There is a slight transverse groove 
in the centre of each segment extending across the dorsum. Laterally there is a 
protuberance bearing a papilla in line with the dorsal series. Anterior to this is a 
smaller, rounded lateral projection, and posterior to it a much smaller one. Thus 
each segment has three lateral projections, which gives a "scalloped 0 edge to the 
larva when viewed from above. The eighth segment is flattened and slopes away 
to the posterior extremity. It has six protuberances around the edge, each bearing 
a papilla. Ventro-laterally each segment bears a single large swelling with a 
papilla. There is a transverse groove across each segment ventrally, and the two 
fleshy ridges produced on each side of the groove are broken up into a series of 
rounded tubercles or pseudopods. There are six to each ridge, making twelve to 
each segment. The ventral surface of the eighth segment is reduced to a narrow 
strip bearing the anus in the centre, with a rounded swelling on each aide of it, 
and a lateral protuberance bearing a small papilla. Occupying a postero-ventral 
position, posterior to the eighth is a small sternite, hidden from above and bearing 
a pair of large protuberances, probably the ninth segment. 

The anterior spiracles are small, each consisting of a circular, brown plate at 
the end of a projecting tube containing the elongate felt-chamber. The plate has a 
thickened rim, and has three oval slits spread fan-wise. The posterior spiracles 
(Text-flg. 8) are near the anterior border of the eighth abdominal segment, are 
well separated, and are raised on a slight ridge. Bach consists of a horseshoe- 
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shaped mass of chi tin with the spiracular plate in the *'toe", which faces laterally. 
There are two pairs of sxnaU slits in the plate, and the cicatrix or soar Is in the 
opening or bay of the horseshoe, 

As it proceeds towards pupation the larva becomes contracted, the neck 
becomes shorter, giving it a short bottle shape, and it becomes more flattened 
dorao-ventrally, and deeper cream in colour. 

The Puparium. 

The puparla producing male and female flies may be distinguished by the 
different shape and size. The male is 4J to 6 mm. long and the female 
nearly 3 to 3ft mzri. in length. The female is also broader in proportion 
to its length, and narrows more sharply to the anterior end. The general 
shape of the pupa is similar to the prepupa or contracted larva. It Is 
flattened dorso-ventraliy, although the dorsal and ventral surfaces are convex, 
the ventral being more strongly convex than the dorsal. It slopes away at each 
end. The chi tin is strong and brown, a firm resistant shell being left when the 
fly emerges. The larval papillae remain as short projections or chltinous dots, 
being most distinct at the posterior end, and the spiracles are still noticeable. 

The pupal breathing horns (Text-fig. 12) are elongate. and strong, projecting 
upwards and sideways, being slightly curved. They are on the dorsum of the fifth 
segment. Dehiscence is across the sixth segment and along both lateral edges to 
the head-capsule, which consists of the first three segments, and splits off 
separately. The dorsal plate lifts off in one piece carrying the breathing horns. 
In Sdadocera and Phora the dorsal plate splits longitudinally down the centre. 
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Bucy (1930, 1932), using Penfield’s modification of del Rio-Hortega’s stiver 
carbonate techniaue (specific for ollgodendroglia and microglia), demonstrated the 
presence of characteristic glial cells in the pars nervosa of the bovine pituitary 
gland. These he termed pituicytes. They are not numerous and are scattered 
throughout the nerve fibres and connective tissue which constitute the main mass 
of the gland. Ib&fiez (1935) has described nerve fibres and embryonic glial cells 
In the partes nervosae of young dogs and cats. He distinguishes three types of 
nerve terminal. Previous to Bucy and Ib&fiez, Berkeley (1894a, b) and .Retains 
(1894) succeeded in impregnating pituicytes. They used the inadequate and non- 
specific Golgi method. Cameron (1£86) states that pituicytes constitute the bulk 
of the human pars nervosa, but gives no reference. ' 1 cannot find any description 
of the cytology o t the human pars nervosa in the literature, published after the 
work of Bucy, except that of Trossarelli (1986). He used the Donnagio technique 
and described small cells and unmyelinated nerve fibres. Bucy considers that 
methods applicable to glial tissue other than silver carbonate impregnation are 
useless for showing the real cytological nature of the structure. 

Recently it has been demonstrated by Gelling, de Lewder, and Tarr (1934) 
that it is the pars nervosa that elaborates pitressin (pressor, anti-diuretic 
principle) and pitocin (oxytocic principle), and not the pars intermedia as was 
thought by Herring (1908) and Cushing (1983). Herring (1908, 1918) stated 
that the pituitary of the skate (Raja clamta) exerts neither pressor nor anti- 
diuretic eftecta, but Hogben and de Beer (1926) have shown it to possess oxytocic 
properties. Hogben and de Beer also found no pressor activity in skate pituitarles, 
but quite marked pressor and oxytocic activity in Teleost pituitary extract They 
deduce from the oxytocic properties of the two glands, that probably pitressin is 
not absent from Hlasmobranchs but is present in small quantity. Pitressin and 
pitocin are formed in all olasees of the Tetrapoda (Herring, 1918; Hogben and 
de Beer, 1985). 

No research work has been carried out on the phyletic occurrence of pituicytes. 
This work was accordingly attempted with the view of supplying a comparative 
account of the cytology of the pars nervosa in the vertebrate series, and espeolally 
of providing a description of the conditions in Blasmobrancfat, and to correlate, 
if possible, the presence or absence of pituicytes with the presence or absence of 
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The anatomical nomenclature used in the various groups of Vertebrates is 
that given by de Beer (1926). 

The writer wishes to take this opportunity to express his thanks to Professor 
W. J. Dakin for advice, and to Miss G. Burns for . the preparation of the 
photographs. 


Cytologival Technique and Materials . 

The technique used was Penfleld's second modification of Hortega*s silver 
carbonate method (quoted by Penfield and Cone in McClung, 1987). Instead of 
using the freezing microtome, sections were cut by the paraffin method. 

The forms studied were. — Class Mammalia: Sarcophilus harrisii (Marsupial). — 
Aves: Qallus domestims (Fowl), — Reptilia: Tiliqua scincoides (Sktnk lizard). — 
Amphibia: Hyla aurea, B. eoerulea (Frogs), — Pisces: Neoplatycephalus macrodon 
(Teleost fish ) Elasmobranchii : Raja australis (Skate). 

Cytologival Observations. 

Sarcophilus harrisii. — The pituicytes impregnate well with the silver carbonate. 
Large amounts of connective tissue, as seen in the infundibular process of the ox, 
are not evident. Many of the pituicytes possess a vascular process which ends on 
the connective tissue investment of a blood vessel, and indeed many of the cells 
are orientated so that the vascular processes are at right angles to the vessels 
(Plate v, fig. 1). At the periphery of the gland also the pituicytes take up a 
position at right angles to the connective tissue covering. In other parts they 
exhibit no particular orientation and are distributed indiscriminately throughout 
the collection of nerve fibres which make up the main mass of the pars nervosa. 
Blood vessels are fairly numerous, but the vascular processes of some of the more 
remotely situated cells are extraordinarily long (Text-fig. 1, cell 8). 

The cells vary greatly In shape (Text-fig. 1); some have several processes 
arising from the cell body; others, and by far the most frequent, are unipolar or 
bipolar. The cytoplasm in some cells is finely granular, in others appears a dense 
black, or both conditions may occur in one cell. Coarse cytoplasmic pigment 
granules, which occur in sjoine of the bovine pars nervosa elements, were not 
observed in my preparations. 

The nuclei, in general, are spherical or oval in shape. The chromatin is 
moderate in amount and diffusely distributed. Nucleoli were not seen. Some of 
the nuclei stain so intensely that they appear homogeneous and the chromatin 
granules cannot be made out. 

Qallus domesticus . — During the course of development of the pituitary complex 
in the chicken, finger-like processes grow out of the distal portion of the infun- 
dibulum (de Beer, 1926). These persist In the adult, surrounded by a thin sheath 
of connective tissue, but much of their lobular character Is disguised owing to the 
presence of masses of interstitial tissue, composed of nerve fibres, connective tissue, 
and blood vessels. Each lobular extension contains a portion of the infundibular 
cavity. The cavities of the extensions are all lined with ependyma. The ependyma 
cells can easily be identified in both haematoxylin-eosin, and Penfield preparations, 
being always arranged with their long axes at right angles to the border of the 
lumen. In silver carbonate preparations each cell has a long process which 
extends into the gland, away from the lumen. Connective tissue septa and blood 
vessels are plentiful. The pituicytes are distributed amongst the nerve fibres of 
the lobules and the interstitial masses, being most numerous in the latter. They 
are much smaller than those of Sarcophilus , as can be seen in Plate v, figs. 1 and 2. 
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Vascular processes are frequent, terminating on the connective tissue septa and 
on the blood vessels (Text-fig. 2, cells 2 and 4). 

As usual, the pituicytes vary greatly In shape (Plate v, fig. 2, and Text-fig. 2). 
The cytoplasm is granular in some cases, stains intensely black in others. 



Text-fig, 1 . — tinrcophilus hortisU. Pitnicytee. showing variety of forms assumed 
Not to scale, 

Text-fig. 2 , — (Julius domesticus, ntuicytes, showing variation in form. Not to scale. 
Text-fig, ^rfiiroWrtf. Distal portion of lobule of pars nervosa. Showing 

two bipolar pituicytes among the ependyma processes. x 240. 

Text-fig. i.~~N€oplatypephalH8 macrodon . Pituicytes, showing usual lack of uniformity 
in shape, Cells S, 9, 10 reveal anastomosis and union of the cytoplasmic processes. 
Not to scale. • 


Text-fig. 5 .— Raja australis, Pituicytes. showing fairly uniform shape, and absence 
of long cytoplasmic processes. Not to scale. 
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Occasionally coarse granules occur in the cytoplasm but do not resemble those 
found in bovine pituicytes, being much smaller and less numerous (Text-fig. 2 , 
cells 2 and 10). Nuclei vary from a flattened oval shape to spherical. The 
chromatin is distributed as small granules. Nucleoli are seen occasionally. 

Tiliqua scincoides . — The pars nervosa here consists of a few large lobular 
extensions of the Infundibulum, each lobule containing a portion of the infun- 
dibular cavity, the cavities being lined with ependyma. The lobules are separated 
from one another by thin laminae of connective tissue. The actual nervous portion, 
which consists mainly of nerve fibres, Is practically non-vascular. The blood 
vessels are restricted to the connective tissue sheaths. The processes of the 
ependyma cells stain well and are seen to extend from the lumen to the connective 
tissue at the periphery of the lobule. Some of the pituicytes (which occur scattered 
among the nerve fibres of the lobule) also have long processes which extend from 
the lumen, giving the impression that they are derived from the ependymal layer 
(Text-fig. 3). This is interesting in view of the fact that neuroglia is derived 
from ependyma during development (Penfleld, 1932). The pituicytes are very 
small and not at all numerous. The nuclei are round and without distinct 
chromatin granules. In haematoxylin-eosin preparations the nuclei still appear 
homogeneous. The cell bodies possess the usual cytoplasmic processes (Plate v, 
fig. 3). 

Hyla aurea and H. coerulea . — The results of preparations of the partes 
nervosae of these two types were uniformly poor. Numerous changes in times of 
mordanting, impregnation, and toning were tried with each batch of pituitaries, 
but without success. Very few of the cellB impregnated, and these badly. The 
nuclei always impregnate well. Judging from these nuclei seen in silver prepara- 
tions and those seen in haematoxylin and eosin preparations, the pituicytes are 
extremely numerous. Vascularity iB marked. In the cells which impregnated, the 
cytoplasm appears to possess the usual processes extending out from the cell body 
(Plate v, fig. 4). A vascular process was observed in one instance. 

Neoplatycephalus macrodon . — The pituitary of this form is of the usual Teleost 
type. The nervosa fits into the cup formed by the pars intermedia and in front 
penetrates into the "tibergangsteir. 

The pituicytes are extremely small, numerous, and diffusely distributed 
throughout the whole extent of the pars nervosa. Blood supply Is very plentiful. 
Vascular processes are present (Text-fig. 4, cells 7 and 9). The cells vary consider- 
ably in shape, but the processes for the most part are not long (Text-fig. 4). 
Teleost pituicytes appear to differ from all others in that occasional unions and 
anastomoses of the processes of two or even three cells occur. One such case is 
illustrated in Plate v, fig. 6, and Text-fig. 4, cells 8, 9, and 10. This is the most 
clear-cut example of such a structure, and here, at leaBt, does not appear to be an 
artefact. 

Raja au«tralis.—The pars nervosa in this species is a quite well marked area 
extending out from the postero-ventral face of the infundibulum into the. pars 
intermedia. 

The pituicytes, treated with silver carbonate, present the typical staining 
properties of those in other classes, but are peculiar morphologically. They are 
variable in size, but mostly very large, fairly uniform in shape, possessing only one 
or two cytoplasmic processes (Text-fig. 5, and Plate v, fig. 6). Occasionally processes 
are absent. The nuclei in general are very large relative to the cytoplasm, and 
dften are curiously indented. This occurs after formalin or Bouln fixation. 
Chromatin is scanty. Nucleoli are often present. The cytoplasm is very finely 
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granular and stains darkly. The pituicytes, owing to their lack of fine processes, 
stand out well in sections lightly stained with haemalum and eosln, the outlines 
of the cells agreeing well with those seen in silver preparations. Blood vessels 
are not numerous. 

Discussion on the Secretory Mature of Pituicytes . 

There are two characteristic elements of the pars nervosa which may reason- 
ably be suspected of secreting pitocin and pltressin - nerve endings and pituicytes 
(Cowdry, 1934). Kecent work (Parker, 1932, 1934; Feldberg and Gaddum, 1934; 
Feldberg, Minz, and Tsud2imura, 1934; Feldberg and Vartiainen, 1936) has 
produced evidence that nerve endings can elaborate hormonal agents. The answer 
to the question, whether they can secrete pltressin in the pars nervosa, has been 
supplied by the interesting work of Gelling and Lewis (1936), although these 
workers did not indicate the significance of this aspect of their work. They made 
tissue cultures of small pieces of mouse pars nervosa. The culture medium was 
changed every four days. At the end of fifty days the presence of pltressin was 
conclusively demonstrated. Now the cell-bodies of the nervosa nerve fibres are in 
the nucleus supraoptlcus (Clark, 1986). Consequently, if the gland is explanted, 
each nerve fibre and terminal is separated from its perikaryon, and Wallerian 
degeneration will occur. Therefore the hormone in the cultures could not have 
been formed by the nerve terminals. The cultures of neural lobe together with a 
little pars intermedia gave rise to *'An abundant growth of long, flat, radiating 
cells, many macrophages, and extensive networks of large cells resembling 
neuroglia cells 1 '. The macrophages and fiat radiating cells may be discounted as 
non-characteristic, probably derived from the pars intermedia, connective tissue 
and blood cells (radiating cells also occur in cultures of pars anterior and of pars 
intermedia), but those "resembling neuroglia cells" are undoubtedly the glial 
pituicytes. No nerve fibres were present in the culture, so that it may be said 
with a high degree of probability that the hormone was formed by the pituicytes. 
However, Gelling and Lewis did not test for pitocin, therefore it is possible that 
pitocin may be formed by the nerve terminals. Let us examine this possibility. 
Certain characteristics of the hormones formed by nerve terminals are not exhibited 
by pitocin. Firstly, the hormones (transmitters) liberated by nerve endings are 
local in action, and although they may enter the general circulation in special 
circumstances, Loewi (1935) considers they have no functional significance outside 
the effector in which they are elaborated. This obviously cannot be said of pitocin. 
Secondly, in the adrenal medulla, the only other endocrine of neural origin, two 
hormones are produced which are unlike chemically and physiologically, contrary 
to the condition in the pars nervosa. The cells of the adrenal medulla are under 
the control of the splanchnic nerves. These are composed of preganglionic fibres, 
and on stimulation, as might be expected, their terminals around the medullary 
cells form the hormone (transmitter) acetyl choline, which stimulates the 
medullary cells to secrete adrenalin (Feldberg, Minz and Tsudzlmura, 1934) — a 
hormone of different chemical composition and diametrically opposed physiological 
properties. But pitocin and pltressin have similar solubilities, are related to 
one another chemically (both are amines, Kamm et al., 1928) and, although in 
some instances they reveal opposed physiological action, they can also produce 
similar effects, as seen in the following table: 
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Stnuiute or Subttanc* 

Affected. Xffect of Vitoria. 


KfffH of PitreeHn. 


Uterine musculature of guinea pig. j Cause* contraction. 

Nil. 

Uterine musculature of rabbit. ! Causes contraction. 

Causes contraction. (Hobson, 1933, 
1984.) 

Mammalian blood vascular system. | Nil. 

1 

Vasoconstrictor. 

1 

A vine blood vascular system. i Vasodilator (?>. (Morosh and j Vasoconstrictor. (Morash and 

j Gibbs, mu.) j Gibbs, 192D.) 

Capillaries In web of frog's foot. ] Vawjcouatrictor.* 

V asooonstrictor.* 

Insulin (In mammal). ' Antagonize* and produces hyper- 

| glycacmia. (Gelling and Eddy, 

‘ 1928.) 

Antagonizes and produces hyper- 
glycacmia. (Gelling and Kddy, 
1928.) 


* That vasoconstriction in the well of a frog's foot can \w. caused by pituitary extract wan demonstrated 
by Krogh (1022) and Schneider and Asher <1920), but their work contains no indication as to which of the 
hormones operates here. The writer finds tliat intramuscular or Intravenous injections of 0-2 c.c. of either 
pttocln or pltressin cause marked and prolonged constriction of the capillaries and arterioles in the web of 
If V la aurea. The venules are unaffected. 

The above two points can scarcely be dignified with the title of evidence, 
but they hint that pitocin is not formed by nerve terminals. The following otters 
something more concrete. 

It has been proved (Loewi, 1935, Cannon and Hosenblueth, 1937) by numerous 
experiments that the nerve fibres of the autonomic system are either adrenergic 
(t.e., secrete an adrenaline-like body) or cholinergic (secrete acetyl choline). Those 
of the parasympathetic are cholinergic, while sympathetic fibres generally are 
adrenergic, but some are cholinergic. The cell bodies of the nervosa nerve fibres 
are in the nucleus supraopticus. This is sympathetic in character (Kappers, 1928; 
Ranson, Kabat, and Magoun, 1935; Crouch and Elliott, 1936). In view of this, 
there is no reason to doubt that the nervosa nerve terminals are either adrenergic 
or cholinergic and that their function is to control secretion by pitulcytes, of 
pltressin and pitocin. Conclusive evidence that pitocin is not secreted by nerve 
fibres would be its demonstration in a culture of pars nervosa. 

If pituicytes are to be regarded as the elaborators of pitocin and pitressin, 
correlation of their presence with the presence of the hormones is obviously 
essential. As has been seen, pituicytes occur throughout the vertebrate series. 
Pitocin also occurs In all classes of the Vertebrates, but in small quantities in 
Elasmobranch pit.uitarles (Hogben and de Beer, 1926). The writer found that 
Intramuscular injections of one dose each (equivalent to 120 mgm, of dried gland 
each) of Raja australis pituitary, Into two frogs {Hyla aurea ) brought about slight 
constriction of the small capillaries In one case, hut had no effect in the other. 
Control injection of 1*0 c.c. of 0-25% acetic acid had no effect. The constriction 
was possibly due to pitocin, as Hogben and de Beer could not demonstrate pitressin 
in skate pituitary by injecting a dose equivalent to 60 mgm. of dried gland into 
the jugular vein of a cat. They are of the opinion, however, that possibly pitressin 
is present In such a small amount that it is undetectable in such a dose. It seems 
from these scanty data that pltressin may be produced, and that pitocin is produced 
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in small quantity. At any rate the presence of pitocin and pituicytes in Klasmo* 
branches, pttresBin, pitocin and pituicytes in all the other classes, agrees with the 
view that pituicytes are the secretors. 

Summary. 

1. The presence of pituicytes has been demonstrated in all the classes of 
Vertebrates. 

2. It has been thought that the pars nervosa hormones may be secreted by 
nerve endings or pituicytes. Evidence from tissue culture experiments shows 
that pitressin cannot be formed by nerve endings, and that it is formed by 
pituicytes. 

3. No work has been done to demonstrate pitocin in pars nervosa cultures, 
but as the nerve terminals of the autonomic nervous system are either adrenergic 
or cholinergic, and as the pars nervosa nerves are sympathetic, it is reasonable 
to assume that they are also adrenergic or cholinergic and that the pituicytes are 
responsible for the secretion of both pitressin and pitocin. 

4. Pituicytes and pitocin occur in Elasmobranch pituitary; pituicytes, iiitocin, 
and pitressin occur in all the other classes of Vertebrates. This is also in 
accordance with the suggestion that the pituicytes are secretory. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE V. 

1. — Sarcophilus harriaii, pars nervosa. Showing pitulcytes arranged with their long 
vascular processes extending towards the blood vessel in tho lower part of the figure, 
x 460. 

2. — GaUua domestivus. pars nervosa. Showing unipolar pitulcytes in an interstitial 
mass. > 620. 

3. -~-T{liqua acinvoides, pars nervosa. Multipolar pltulcyte with one long process 
extending towards lumen of lobule on the left. On the right the connective tissue sheath 
of the lobule may be seen, x 620. 

Tlyla ourea, pars nervosa. Showing poorly impregnated pituieyte. x 620. 

5. — N eoplatycephalus macrodon, pars nervosa. Three pitulcytes exhibiting union and 
anastomosis of their cytoplasmic processes. Also cell on left can be seen giving off two 
vascular processes to the blood vessel, x 1,000. 

6. — Raja australis, pars nervosa. Showing the peculiar pitulcytes with their short 
cytoplasmic processes, x 620. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PITUITARY IN DIPNOI AND SPECULATIONS CONCERNING THE 

EVOLUTION OF THE PITUITARY. 

By Mervyn Griffiths, B.Sc. 

{From the Department of Zoology t University of Sydney.) 

(Eight Text-figures.) 

[K*aa 25th May. 1988.1 

Considerable research lias been carried out on the comparative anatomy and 
development of the pituitary body, but this structure in the Dipnoi has been 
practically ignored until recently. Apart from a brief description of the adult 
organ by de Beer (1926) and a sketch of the development by J. G. Kerr (1902) in 
Lepidosiren, the only detailed work extant is that of T. Kerr (1933), also on 
Lepidosiren. The present paper on the Australian Epiceratodus ( Neoceratodus ) 
forsteri and on Lepidosiren , is an attempt to extend our knowledge of the Dipnoan 
pituitary. 

I wish to express my thanks to Professor E. A. Briggs, of this Department, 
for his advice and for the gift of the Epiceratodus material, and to Dr. H. L. 
Kesteven of Sydney for permission to examine his slides of Lepidosiren embryos. 
Complete serial sections were cut, and stained in Ehrlich's haematoxylin and eosin. 
The embryonic Epiceratodus stages were numbered according to the class! fleut ion 
in Semon (1893). The stages examined were 32, 37, 38, 40, 42, 43, 46, 48, and 
one adult gland. The Lepidosiren material was numbered according to the stages 
in J. G. Kerr (1899). The stages examined were 31, 32, 33, early 36, and late 36. 

The Pituitary in Epiceratodus. 

Development . — The hypophysis In the earliest stage examined (32) takes the 
form of a small, solid conical ingrowth (Text-fig. 1) extending in from the deeper 
layer of ectoderm in the region of the stomodaeum, and lying between the fore- 
brain and foregut. By stage 37 this ingrowth has extended Inwards a considerable 
distance, and lies beneath that portion of the forebraln immediately posterior to 
the rudiment of the optic chiaama (Text-fig. 2). Flexure of the forebraln Is 
apparent at this stage. At stage 38 the ingrowth commences to expand distally. 
Stage 40 shows that the expanded portion has developed an eccentrically-placed 
cuvlty, situated towards the lower border of the hypophysis. By stage 42 the 
hypophysis has become oval in shape and the cavity central In position. As in 
Lepidosiren, the ceils of the hypophysis in Epiceratodus are arranged in a columnar 
manner about the cavity, with their nuclei at the periphery (Text-fig. 3). In 
addition, this stage reveals a thinning of the connection between ectoderm and 
hypophysis. The condition in stage 43 is essentially similar to that in 42, except 
that the hypophysis is more circular in longitudinal section, and the connection 
with the ectoderm is thinner. By stage 46, the hypophysis is completely cut off 
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Text-figs. 1-5 . — Bpico atodua. I. Sagittal section of head of embryo, stage 32; 
anterior end to right. 2. Sagittal section of head of embryo, stage 57 ; anterior end to 
right. 3. Sagittal section of Infundibulum and hypophysis, stage 42 ; anterior end to 
left. 4. Sagittal section of infundibulum and hypophysis, stage 48 ; anterior end to 
right. 6. Sagittal section of adult pituitary; anterior end to left. 

Text-fig. 6. — Lepidoairtn. Horizontal section through infundibulum and hypophysis of 
embryo, late stage 36. Anterior end pointing towards top of page. 

TexUflg. 7. — ProtopUru*. Sagittal section of infundibulum and hypophysis of 

stage 33 embryo. Anterior end to left. (Copied from J. O. Kerr, 1902.) 
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and ie seen as a email rounded body with a cavity which appears circular In 
longitudinal section, situated beneath the posterior end of the infundibulum. By 
stage 48 the hypophysis has elongated considerably, entailing a consequent 
elongation of ltB cavity. The anterior end of the hypophysis is closely^appressed 
to the postero-ventral surface of the infundibulum just caudal to the optic chlasma 
(Text-flg. 4). Lateral lobes are not developed. 

Unfortunately, intermediate stages between 48 and the adult were not avail- 
able, but the state of affairs in the adult shows that the hypophysis, along the whole 
of its length, curls around and becomes intimately united to the posterior face of 
the infundibulum. The cells of the caudal tip become the pars intermedia, whilst 
growth of the hypophysis, ventral to the hypophysial cavity, results in the large 
pars anterior. The whole infundibulum, instead of being directed backwards, as 
In stage 48, grows vertically downwards into the deep sella turcica of the skull 
floor. Thus the gland of the adult comes to lie at a considerable distance from the 
optic chlasma, and the pars anterior takes up an anterior position. 

Anatomy . — The adult organ is ovoid in shape, and shows no divisions externally 
into partes anterior, intermedia or nervosa. The relations of these divisions are 
shown in Text-flgure 5 in sagittal section. Here It 1 b seen that the pars anterior 
constitutes the main mass of the gland. Dorsally the pars anterior is attached to 
the membranous anterior portion of the infundibulum. At its caudal end the 
infundibulum thickens considerably and sends processes down into the posterior 
end of the adenohypophysis. This thickened region of the infundibulum is the 
pars nervosa. The cells of the posterior portion of the adenohypophysis are 
basophil and constitute the pars intermedia. The infundibulum also sends out 
into the pars intermedia hollow extensions which, in section, appear as open sinuses 
lined with ependyma. The simple elongated hypophysial cavity of the embryo has, 
in the adult, developed ventrally directed diverticula, extending down into the 
pars anterior. Two of these diverticula are seen in Text-flgure 6. The hypophysial 
cavity in Kpiceratodus appears to he confined to the pars anterior, and does not, 
as in most vertebrates, separate the pars anterior from the pars intermedia. 

The cells of the pars anterior are arranged to form hollow, spheroidal vesicles 
which are surrounded by connective tissue. The blood supply takes the form of a 
richly ramifying system of fine capillaries often only of the diameter of one 
erythrocyte. All blood vessels are peripheral to the vesicles. A peculiar feature 
of the pars anterior is the presence of a colloid substance which stains with 
eosln, in the lumina of the vesicles. This suggests a mode of secretion similar 
to that of the thyroid — if indeed the colloid represents a secretion. First, the 
"secretion" is passed into the lumen and stored there; from here the route to 
the blood vessels external to the vesicle may be by diffusion through intercellular 
spaces In the vesicle wall or through the cells themselves. 

The Development of the Pituitary in Lepidoslren. 

Only five stages of Lepidosiren embryos were examined: 31, 33, 33, early 36, 
and late 96 (4-7 cm.). 

At stage 81 the hypophysis, with a more or less spherical lumen, has taken 
up its definitive position at the posterior face of the infundibulum, and the 
connection with the stomodaeal ectoderm has been severed. Stage 32 shows little 
change from the above except for an increase in sise of the hypophysial cavity. 
By stage 33 the hypophysis has elongated considerably, entailing an elongation 
of the hypophysial cavity. Early stage 86 reveals that the portion of the hypophysis 
ventral to the hypophysial cavity has enlarged, so that it is many cells in thickness, 
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while the region in contact with the infundibulum is thin. A late stage 36 shows 
that the boundary between the infundibulum and hypophysis has broken down 
( Text-flg. 6). 

T. Kerr (1933) says that the connection between the oral ectoderm and 
hypophysis breaks down at stage 27, and by stage 29 a lumen develops. But J. G. 
Kerr states that the hypophysial cavity develops while the connection is still 
present (stage 29). Probably it is safe to say that the developments in 
Epiceratodus and Lepidosiren are similar. 

A Note on the Hypophysis in Protopterus. 

It seems from a figure given by Kerr (1902), of a sagittal section of a stage 33 
Protopteru # embryo, that the development of the pituitary in this form is similar 
to that of the other DJpnoans. The hypophysis at this stage bears a remarkable 
similarity to that in stage 88 Lepidosiren . Text-figure 7 is copied from Kerr's 
figure. 


Discussion. 

The hypophysis may arise as a hollow invagination (Rathke’s pouch) or as a 
solid ingrowth. De Beer <1923. 1924. 1926) has suggested that a causal relation 
exists between the presence or absence of cranial flexure and the mode of develop- 
ment of the hypophysis. Where cranial flexure is not marked, the hypophysis 
arises anterior to the stomodaeum and consequently has a long distance to travel 
in order to make contact with the infundibulum. In all such cases (Cyclostomes, 
Teleostomes, and Amphibia) the hypophysis arises as a solid ingrowth. When cranial 
flexure is present the hypophysis arises within the stomodaeum and has only a short 
distance to travel in order to make contact with the infundibulum. In this case 
it may take the form of a Rathke’s pouch (Elasmobranchs and Amniotes) or a 
solid Ingrowth. The distance the hypophysis has to travel is the real factor 
concerned, a long distance ruling out the possibility of the hypophysis developing 
as a Rathke’s pouch. In Dipnoi cranial flexure is present, consequently the 
hypophysis develops within the stomodaeum, but as a solid ingrowth. Now the 
early stages of the development of the pituitary in Cyclostomes and in Dipnoi are 
remarkably similar. In both, the hypophysis arises as a solid ingrowth, and in both 
the hypophysial cavity develops as a split within the solid ingrowth (for simplicity, 
I shall refer to this as a ’ l schtzo”-cavity) whilst the hypophysis is still connected 
to the ectoderm by a strand of tissue. But the embryonic conditions in the two 
groups are quite different. Cranial flexure is marked in the Dipnoi, and the 
hypophysis has only a short distance to travel in order to become attached to the 
infundibulum. In the Cyclostomes, cranial flexture is absent and the hypophysis 
has a much greater distance to travel. The Cyclostomes are in many respects 
degenerate, but they retain more primitive characteristics than any other living 
vertebrate, and the Dipnoi are an extremely ancient group. Therefore it Is possible 
that the early development of the hypophysis in Cyclostomes represents the primitive 
mode of formation of the hypophysis and hypophysial cavity, and that this primi- 
tive mode has been retained in Dipnoi. It is hardly possible that the Dipnoi 
possessed the Rathke’s pouch type originally and then exchanged it for the solid 
ingrowth, seeing that they have developed embryonic conditions favourable to the 
retention or evolution of a Rathke’s pouch. I think it likely, therefore, that the 
Cyclostomes and Dipnoi have both retained the mode of early hypophysis develop- 
ment originally inherited from primitive ancestors which did not possess cranial 
flexure, 
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A mia, another fish retaining primitive characteristics, has the same type at 
hypophysis development, except that the hypophysial cavity develops after the 
ectodermal connection has broken off (de Beer, 1923). It would seem that the 
development in Tele os lei and Amphibia was of this type, except that the appear- 
ance of the schlzo-cavlty was more and mor^ delayed until it finally failed to 
develop altogether and resulted in the modern Teleost and Amphibian type. I 
think It likely, also, that the Rathke’s pouch of Elasmobranchii, Polypterini, and 
Amniotes replaced independently the solid ingrowth-echiaso-cavity type, due to 
the independent occurrence of embryonic conditions which permitted the 
hypophysis to develop as a pouch. Possibly, however, the pouch of Amniotes 
replaced the solid ingrowth-rainus schiso-cavity type. 

De Beer has given a tentative phylogeny of the pituitary based on the structure 
of the adult gland. He says, "a divergence can be traced between (i) those forms 
in which the hypophysial cavity disappears, the pars intermedia diminishes and the 
pars anterior takes up a posterior position, viz,, Sauropsida and living Amphibia; 
and (ii) those in which the hypophysial cavity persists, the pars intermedia retains 
a considerable size, and the pars anterior is anterior in position”. He places 
LepidoHren in the first group, but Epiccratodu# obviously comes into the second. 
The pars anterior Is anterior in position, the pars intermedia is large, and the 
hypophysial cavity is well developed. There is no doubt that these two animals 
are closely related, therefore a phylogeny based on these criteria is untenable. It 
is obvious, also, that the hypophysial cavity in Aves and Amphibia is absent for 
very different reasons. 



Text-fig. 8. — Scheme of evolution of the pituitary. (See text.) 

I think at this stage a tentative phylogenetic table based on corresponding 
embryonic stages will be found useful. In the accompanying scheme (Text-figure 8) 
the continuous line means that the members on that line of evolution possessed 
the solid lngrowth-schizo-cavlty type of development; the broken line indicates 
the possession of the Kathke’s pouch which replaced the first-mentioned type; and 
the dotted line means that the members of this line possessed the solid ingrowth 
derived from the first type, but failed to produce the schiso-cavity. The develop- 
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ment of the pituitary in Polypterus 1b not known in detail, but J. G. Kerr (1919) 
gives a figure of a sagittal section of a stage 32 Polypterus embryo, in which the 
hypophysis is depicted as a pouch. It is to be noted that in this scheme the 
distances between the points of origin of the various lines of evolution are not 
meant to be proportional to time fntervals. 

Now we must consider the question of proboscis pores (Goodrich, 1917; de 
Beer, 1926). Undoubtedly the proboscis pores of Amphioxus , Elasmobranchs, and 
Sauropsida are homologous. If we accept the view that Rathke's pouch replaced 
the solid ingrowth independently in Elasmobranchs and Amnlotes, this homology 
of the proboscis pores needs explanation. Very probably in the earliest craniates, 
where the union of hypophysis and infundibulum had not evolved, the hypophysis 
arose as a pouch into which the cavities of the premandibular somites opened by 
means of proboscis pores, as happens in Amphioxus. Later, when the hypophysis- 
infundibulum combination was evolved (cranial flexure very likely being absent 
and the hypophysis arising anterior to the stomodaeum), the hypophysis was 
constrained to develop as a solid ingrowth, owing to the distance it had to travel 
to meet the infundibulum (de Beer has already advanced speculations similar to 
the above). The premandibular somites here could not communicate with the 
cavity of a Rathke's pouch. However, I should say, when embryonic conditions 
changed (independently) In Elasmobranchs and Sauropsida and permitted the 
hypophysis to develop as a pouch, the genes (hitherto latent) responsible for tbe 
formation of proboscis pores were able to express themselves in favourable cases. 

Summary. 

1. The anatomy and development of the pituitary in Eptceratodus, and portion 
of the development in Lepidosirm are described. 

2. The similarity between the hypophyses of stage 33 Protoptr.rus and 
Lepidosiren embryos is pointed out. 

3. The early stages of development of the pituitary in Cyclostomes and Dipnoi 
are very similar, in spite of the fact that embryonic conditions in Dipnoi favour 
(he retention or evolution of a Rathke's pouch. Reasons are brought forward to 
substantiate the view that the mode of development in these two groups (the 
solid ingrowth-schizo-cavity type) is the primitive central type from which the 
solid ingrowth-minus hypophysial cavity type and Rathke's pouch were derived. 

4. The relation of the concept of the primitive nature of the solid Ingrowth- 
schizo-cavily type of development, to the concept of the homology of proboscis 
pores is discussed. 
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NOTES ON TRICHOPSIDEA OE&TRACEA (NEMESTRINIDAB) AND 
CYRTOMORPHA FLA VI8CUTELLARI8 ( BOMB YLIIDAE ) — TWO 
DIPTEROUS ENEMIES OF GRASSHOPPERS. 

By Maby E. Fuller, B.Sc., Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 

(Plate vl; 19 Text -figures. ) 
fReftcl 25th May, 1928.} 

Of the various species of flies which have been bred from material collected 
during the Council's grasshopper Investigations, two have been found to attack 
the living hoppers at some stage of development. The first., Trichopsidea oestracea , 
Is known as a grasshopper parasite (Noble, 1936), and the second, Cyrtomorpha 
ftuviecutellaris, is recorded for the first time. These two larvae are the first to 
be described of the Australian Nemestrinidae and Bombylildae. 

Trichopsidea oestracea Westwood. 

Trichopsidea oestracea was described by Westwood in 1889, and Mackerras 
(1925) gave a detailed description, to which my specimens conform. The species 
1 b widely distributed throughout Australia, and is recorded also from New Guinea. 
Mackerras notes that the files are active and difficult to capture, and that nothing 
is known of their feeding habits or life history. 

A. S. Olliff (1891) records finding a large dipterous larva in locusts, but he 
did not breed the fly. He gives a small drawing of what is undoubtedly the larva 
of Trichopsidea oestracea , but it is printed upside down. Noble (1936) found, the 
larvae in plague grasshoppers ( Chortaicetes terminifera) from Hay, N.S.W., and 
in a species of Parelytrana from Gulargambone, N.S.W. He reproduces OllMTs 
drawing of the larva, and also figures ijt upside down. He does not describe the 
larva, and notes that the species has not previously been recorded as a grasshopper 
parasite, and that nothing Is known of the early stages of Australian Nemestrinidae. 

Little is known of the early stages of Nemestrinidae in any part of the world. 
The life history and immature stages of the European species Hirmoneura obscura 
Melg. which is parasitic on the beetle Rhizotrogus solstitialis has been described by 
Handlirsch (1888), and the eggs and first stage larva of the Chilian Hirmoneura 
articulata Ph. by Stuardo. 

Notes on Larval Habits . 

During October, 1985, one full-grown Trichopsidea larva was obtained from 
the eastern plague grasshopper, Chortoieetes terminifera , collected at Yass, N.S.W. 
In the same season (1935-36) Mr. A. L. Tonnoir released a number of this species 
of hopper, taken locally, In a field cage. At the end of January several Trichopsidea 
larvae were found in the cage. These remained in the larval stage for six months, 
when they were transferred to a room kept at 28°C. in order to hasten their 
metamorphosis. Some of these larvae pupated early in August and emerged at 
the end of the month, the pupal stage under these conditions occupying 20 days. 
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The others did not pupate until December and emerged in January. Thus, even 
at a high and uniform temperature, they remained larval for eleven months. 

With the exception of one which was dug from a grasshopper egg-bed at 
Juglong, N.S.W., all larvae used in this study were obtained from adult hoppers 
taken in the field and from which they emerged when these were placed in cages. 
They were all full-fed and sluggish, being practically incapable of progression at 
this stage. One early stage Nemestrinid larva was dissected from the abdomen 
of a grasshopper, Parelytrana sp„ by Mr. Tonnolr. It is not certain that this is 
the early stage of Trivhopside u, but its structure suggests that it is. Further 
evidence is lent by the fact that the host was collected in the Gulargambone district, 
where Noble obtained a Trichopside a larva from the same species. This particular 
species of host, Parelytrana sp., is not wide-spread, being confined to the weatern 
plains. 

In December, 1936, several species of common grasshoppers occurring in 
Canberra were collected and placed In field cages by Mr. Tonnolr, one species to 
each cage. During June and July, 1937, the soil in these cages was sieved for eggs, 
and in several cages the large larvae of Trichopmlm were found. The numbers 
were as follows; Phaulaeridium vittatum 7, (k utrimargm m usU'uh 6, A ustroicetex 
puailla 4, Mao rot on u securiformis 1. Trichop sidra ovxtracca evidently parasitizes 
many species of grasshoppers besides the plague species Chortoicctw U'rminifcra. 
The percentage parasitism doubtless varies with the host-species and with various 
localities, but in Canberra, for all species attacked, is estimated roughly at about 
6%. The larvae are thus fairly abundant, in striking contrast to the scarcity of 
the adult, which is seldom seen in the field and is comparatively rare in collections. 

Th r Young Larva . 

The larva (Plate vi, fig, 1) was dissected from the abdomen of a species of 
Parelytrana by Mr. Tonnolr, who noted that it was slender, worm-like and very 
active. In striking contrast to the full-grown larva, it is elongate and smooth, 
resembling in general form the newly hatched Hirmoneura larva (Handlirach, 
1883; Stuardo, 1936) which, however, is only 2 mm. in length and has a pair of 
elongate hooked ‘'locomotor organs’* on each segment. Taking into consideration 
Its size and the lack of locomotor organs, the larva described below was probably 
in its second instar. 

The length was nearly 6 mm. and the greatest width less than 1 mm. It is 
white, slender, cylindrical, slightly wider in the middle and narrowed at each end, 
the tapering being most pronounced at the posterior end. The segments are 
elongated, particularly the last three, which seem remarkably flexible or mobile. 
Tbe posterior extremity is cut off abruptly, the spiracles being situated on a flat 
vertical face with a small circumference. The surface of tbe body is entirely devoid 
of hairs or protuberances and has a perfectly smooth appearance although the skin 
actually has a fine transverse wrinkling. 

There are three thoracic and eight abdominal segments visible. The head is 
extremely small. The segmentation is not well defined, owing to the absence of 
bands of spines or papillae, and the constriction is very slight. The only spiracles 
visible are those at the posterior end (Text-flg. I). They are a pair of small, 
lightly chitlnised circular plates, set fairly close together. Each has nine or ten 
elongate-oval slits radiating from the centre like the spokes of a wheel. They are 
not protected by hairs or projections and lie flush with the flat surface. 

The mouth-parts are small and lightly chitinlzed, being yellowish or light 
brown, The bulk of the head and mouth armature is enclosed within the thoracic 
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segments, only the mandibles and maxillae being permanently protruded 
(Text-fig. 2). The head and mouth-parts appear to be similar In structure to those 
of the first-stage larva of Htrmoneura. The epicranium is represented by a dorsal 
elongate plate of fairly light chi tin, with the lateral edges strengthened and turned 
down over the pharynx. Anteriorly these converge as chitinous bars to the base 
of the labrum, whilst the lateralla arise from the epicranium lateral to them, 
curving forwards and inwards and forming a cup-like depression in which the 
mandibles and maxillae are set. The epicranium ends anteriorly in the small 
nose-like labrum. The pharynx is a wide shallow' trough, with the labium attached 
to its anterior end. The tentorial rods are attached to the epicranium at its 
anterior end on each side of the pharynx, and the rounded curved ends are 
associated with the base of the mandibles. The mandible and maxilla are closely 
united, the mandible being small, and the maxilla elongate and pointed (Text-fig. 3). 
These are the most anterior of the mouth -parts, projecting well in front of the 
labrum and labium. 


The Full-grown Larva, 

The following description is from prepupal larvae (Plate vi, figs. 2 and 3) 
which had left the hoppers and burled themselves in the soil. They measured 



Text-figs. 1-9.— Trichopaidea oeHracca, — 1, Posterior spiracles of young larva, x 170. 
2, Head of young larva, x 75. 3, Maxilla ana mandible of young larva, x 225. 

4, Posterior spiracle of full-grown larva, x 135. 6, Head of larva, dorsal view, x 90. 
6, Head, ventral view, x 30. 7, Head, lateral view, x 32 ; a* antenna ; l, labrum ; 

2a, labium; tn, mandible; mp, maxillary palp; ph, pharynx; tl, thoracic integument; 
tr, tentorial rod. 8 , Antenna, x 160. 0 , Posterior end of pupa, x 87. 
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from 9 to 17 mm. in length, and the greatest width of the largest ones was 6 to 
51 mm. The larva Is broadest in the middle and narrows at each end, but most 
anteriorly. It is convex, with the stronger curve ventral, and a slight ridge along 
each side. The posterior end is truncated, the last segments curving upwards. 
The larva is robust, tough and leathery, yellowish-fawn to ochre In colour. Super- 
ficially It resembles the larva of Birmoneura figured by Handlirsch and by Brauer. 

The Head and Mouth-Parts (Text-figs. 5, 6, 7). — The whole of the head structure 
is enclosed within the thorax. The epicranium is an elongate plate of transparent 
chltln widened posteriorly, and strengthened by a pair of longitudinal chitinous 
bars, converging anteriorly to the labrum and united towards the posterior end by 
a short transverse bar. The lateral edges curve downwards and slightly under. 
Anteriorly the edges expand and curve laterally to form the lateralia. A pair of 
comparatively short tentorial rods run from the base of the labium on each side 
of the pharynx ventrally. The pharynx is a strong elongate trough-like organ 
about three-fourths the length of the head. The labium is connected to the anterior 
end of the pharynx and has a salivary duct opening into it. It is a small delicate 
organ lying between the mandibles ventrally, devoid of hairs, and visible externally 
on the larva. The labrum is a short nose-shaped projection at the end of the 
epicranial plate between the base of the mandibles and above the labium. 

The antennae (Text-fig. 8) are very small and difficult to detect, being hidden 
by the edge of the thoracic integument. They are situated on the edge of the 
lateralia, and are flattened against the surface close to the outer edge of the base 
of the mandibles. There are three segments, two lying parallel to the surface 
and directed laterally, pressed close against the surface, and a small dome-shaped 
apical segment. 

The mandibles are large, black, and shovel-shaped, the dorsal side being convex. 
These project permanently on the larva, but the bases extend some way inside the 
thorax, well behind the labrum and labium. The maxilla is closely associated with 
the mandibles. It is perfectly smooth and somewhat reduced, being very short 
and rounded, appearing as a small dorso-lateral bulge beside the mandible. The 
palp, however, is very large, and is conspicuous on the ventral aspect of the larva 
projecting laterally below the mandibles. 

The segments are well marked, there being three thoracic and nine abdominal, 
each but the last being divided by longitudinal furrows into dorsal, lateral and 
ventral areas. Dorsally each thoracic segment has a thick fold at the anterior 
border. On this are borne 10 to 12 short, rounded protuberances running trans- 
versely right across the dorsum. On the first segment they coalesce into one narrow 
ridge. Also on the first segment are two series of four protuberances posterior to 
the fold. The lateral regions bear five protuberances in the first segment and 
four in the others, the one nearest the ventral edge being the largest. On the 
ventral areas each segment has six papillae, a pair on each side of the mid-line 
and one further out. There is an anterior extension of the first segment enveloping 
the base of the mouth parts and forming a small pseudocephalon. 

Dorsally each abdominal segment has a pair of crescentic ridges with the 
convexity facing posteriorly, one on each side of the mid-line. These are less 
conspicuous on the last three segments. In the middle of each segment running 
transversely right across is a series of twelve flattened projections, forming a 
low broken ridge, and joining on the 6th and 7th segments to form a continuous 
ridge. Laterally there are four papillae, three in a transverse line and a larger 
one anterior to these and nearer the ventral edge. These large lateral papillae 
form a longitudinal line down the larva ventro-laterally. Ventrally in a transverse 
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series across the middle are eight papillae, four smaller grouped at the mid-line, 
and the rest larger and more lateral. Anterior to this series and near the anterior 
border Is a pair of large papillae, more elongate than any others, projecting slightly 
backwards. 

The dorsal face of the eighth segment (Plate vi, fig. 6) is occupied chiefly 
by an area which is almost circular in outline, and slightly raised. There is a 
slight depression towards the posterior edge and the spiracles are situated anterior 
to this, lying flush with the surface. Posteriorly there Is a row of six large, 
prominent, blunt projections, forming the terminal extremity of the larva. The 
two outermost prominences are the terminations of the lateral ridges of the eighth 
segment. The ventral area of the eighth segment is reduced to a narrow sternlte 
bearing two pairs of very flattened and inconspicuous papillae. The papillae on 
the dorsum are also inconspicuous, there being three on each side of the spiracles 
and four posteriorly in front of the large terminal projections. 

The ninth segment is entirely postero-ventral, having a steeply inclined surface 
running from the sternlte of the eighth segment to the base of the terminal 
projections. It Is devoid of papillae, but the anus, a longitudinal slit situated on it. 
has two rounded swellings each side. 

The posterior spiracles are conspicuous circular, chitinous plates placed fairly 
close together (Text-flg. 4). They are the only spiracles present, the larva being, 
like that of Hirmoneuru obscura , metapneustic. The slits are the length of half 
the radius, and radiate like medullary rays all round the circle from half-way to 
the centre. There are twenty slits to each spiracle, and they are narrow and 
elongate. There is a smaller, inner circle, half the radius of the plate. This is 
formed of pale, spongy, dull chitin, whilst the outer ring is of smooth brown 
shining chitin. The inner circle is depressed towards the centre which is occupied 
by the “button”, a black chitinous mass. The felt chamber is short and has a thick 
central core, the inward extension of the inner circle of the spiracle. Laterally on 
every segment from the first, thoracic to the seventh abdominal there is a very 
minute vestigial spiracle. It occurs just above the large rounded protuberance 
near the ventral anterior edge of the lateral area, and is not visible on the larva. 
By clearing and staining it may be detected as a small unchitinized spot with a. 
very slender thread-like tracheole connecting it with the main tracheae. 

The Pupa. 

The pupa (Plate vi, fig. 4) is very similar to that of Hirmoneura obscura. It 
measures 15 to 16 mm. in length, the female being rather broader than the male 
pupa. It is tawny yellow to ochre in colour. The ventral surface of the abdomen 
is strongly convex, as in the larva, and the end segments turned up in the same 
manner. The following description is from a male pupa. 

The thorax is short, the head and thorax being only 5 mm. long. The leg- and 
wing-sheaths do not extend beyond the first abdominal segment. There are no 
bristles on the head and thorax which are of wrinkled chitin. The antennae are 
small, flattened, well separated and pointing downwards and slightly outwards. 
The thoracic spiracles are just behind the head, and have the appearance of a 
shining bead of dark brown chitin. The slit is near the base of the bead and runs 
transversely on its posterior aspect. The ends are curved strongly. At the base 
of the wing-sheaths is a small elevation. The suture runs longitudinally down the 
dorsum of the head and thorax, and transversely across the head. 

The abdominal segments are marked into dorsal, lateral and ventral ureas by 
furrows. The lateral areas form a ridge down each side. The middle of each 
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segment except the last is encircled by a girdle of spines. These are stilt and 
brown, increase in length towards the side, and are longer vent rally than dorsal Jy. 
A few are bifid. On the lateral areas there are three in the row which are greatly 
lengthened and have hooked ends, the hooks curving forwards. Each lateral area 
on segments one to seven has a spiracle towards the ventral edge. These are also 
like shining beads and are in line with the thoracic spiracles. The slit Is, however, 
situated on the anterior aspect, in the form of a transverse curving line. The 
eighth segment has at. its terminal end, in the position of the “aster” of Tabanid 
larvae, a shining dark-brown chi ti nous structure like an outspread pair of wings 
raised on a disc, which has a pair of projections postero-ventraliy below the “wings” 
(Text-fig. 9). A similar structure occurs in Hirvumeura . Below this structure and 
a little anterior to it is a pair of strong short spines with a smaller one beside them. 
These form part of a broken girdle of very minute spines round the segment. 

The female pupa differs chiefly in having a smaller head, a wider abdomen, and 

the terminal “wings” are not outspread, but half raised. 

* 

Cybtomokpha FhAvrsoiTTEiXAius Roberts. 

Cyrtomarpha flat 'incut ellaris was described by Roberts (1919) from the Swan 
River, Western Australia, and has only been recorded from the southern part of 
that State. Nothing was known of its breeding habits until Dr. K. Key found it 
associated with grasshopper egg-beds. Many genera and species of Bombylitdae 
are known to feed on grasshopper eggs in the larval stage in other parts of the 
world. A list of these is given by U varov (1028). Although the breeding habits of 
many species are known, there is very little literature on the structure of the early 
stages. Riley (1880) described the larva and pupa of Systoechus areas and 
Triadites mus , two species which feed on hopper eggs in North America. Nothing 
has been published on the larvae of Australian BombylUdae. 

Notes on Larval Habits . 

In May, 1936, Dr. Key collected several larvae of Cyrtomarpha in the egg-beds 
of Awstroiceic* crnciata, the plague grasshopper in the south of Western Australia, 
at Nungarrin, W.A. The egg-bed was dense and the egg-pods were at all stages of 
development. The Cyrtomarpha larvae were found in rather loamy soil close to 
and between empty pods, the contents of which they had doubtless destroyed. 
Later In the season further consignments of egg-pods collected by Mr. C. Jenkins 
and Mr. L. J. Newman at Bencubbin, Kunnunoppin and Kellerberrin were received, 
containing more specimens of CyrUmorpha larvae. 

On 26th June, 1936, two larvae received from Dr. Key were placed in the 
conBt&nt temperature room <22°C.>. One pupated after nearly four months at this 
temperature, being kept in the dry soil in which it was found. On 12th November 
the fly emerged, after 24 days in the pupal stage. The other larva did not; pupate 
and was removed from the hot room in January to the laboratory, where It remains 
still in the larval stage after 14 months. On 26th August four larvae were obtained 
from the original material and placed in the hot room. They had all pupated by 
15th December, and all emerged in the week ending 5th January, 1987. 

Nothing is known of the early stages of the larvae, or the length of their 
feeding stage. 


The Full grown Larva. 

The larva (Plate vi, fig, 6) measures from 5* to 9 mm. in length when extended. 
The normal position is curled round with the head and posterior ends touching, 
the larva straightening out only when disturbed, and then Quickly springing back 
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into the curved posit ion. It is thick-set and broad, widest at the anterior end, 
tapering slightly to the posterior. The larva is sluggish and seems incapable of 
moving about. When forcibly straightened so that the ventral surface Is visible, 
the segments appear to be narrower ventrally and the skin more delicate. The 
colour is deep cream, with the skin very thin and transparent, so that the internal 
organs are visible, the colour being due to these. The skin has a fine transverse 
wrinkling. 

Just beneath the skin each segment is invested with a thick layer of opaque 
spongy white fat-body which, however, resists all the common fat solvents tried. 
Owing to the skin being tightly stretched on the dorsal surface by the curved 
attitude of the larva, the ring of fat-body in each segment is distinct as a clear 
yellowish substance visible between each segment. Riley describes a similar 
appearance in HystoecJiux. Ventrally the whole surface appears opaque-white, 
owing to the contraction of the segments. Great quantities of oil are released from 
the white layer when the thin Integument is damaged. In the thoracic segments 
the fat-body Is not so close to the surface. 

The head is small and enclosed within the first thoracic segment, only the 

tips of the mouth-parts protruding (Text-fig. 14). The epicranlum is elongate and 

narrow, widening a little at the posterior end. It is strengthened by a pair of 

longitudinal narrow chitinous bars which expand at the posterior end. Ventrally 

there is a pair of tentorial rods slightly shorter than the epicranium, converging 

anteriorly at the base of the maxillae. The epicranium ends anteriorly in a 

bMobed structure, each lobe of which is bulbous and opaque greyish-white in the 

living larva. It is a noticeable feature of the head and cannot apparently be 

retracted. It appears to be characteristic of Bombyliid larvae. Malloch figures 

it in Sparnopoliua fnlvus , and S6guy in Bombylitta fugax where it is bifid, as in 

iU/rtomorpha . The chitinous struts of the epicranium run up into the two lobes. 

The structure probably represents the labrurn, as the undersurface has the 

characters of the epipharynx. Riley mentions it in Rystoechus and Triad if e.v, and 

considers that it may represent the labrum. Ventrally there is a thin, narrow 

chitinous plate, the labium, bearing a pair of bristles, probably the labial palps. 
* 

This Just projects beyond the margin of the first segment on the ventral surface. 

At the sides of the head, just lateral to the base of the large dorsal lobes, are 
the antennae (Text-fig. 15). These consist of a small clear membranous area 
bearing a slender, elongate cylindrical segment with minute sensillae at the Up, 
and close to it at the base a tiny brown dome-shaped projection. 

The maxillae are well-developed, large and chitinous, being probably the most 
functional and active of the mouth-parts (Text-fig. 16). They are broadly triangular 
in shape, curved dorsally, and with a blunt tip. They project well forward, being 
considerably anterior to the bilobed labrum. Dorso-laterally each bears a large, 
conspicuous palp. This arises from a clear patch in the strong chttin of the 
maxilla and consists of an elongate segment bearing a group of small sensillae 
at the top. The base of the palp is surrounded by a group of five bristles, one 
being longer than the rest. The mandibles are small and closely associated with 
the maxillae (Text-fig. 17). Each is slender and styliform, with four small 
serrations at the tip. They arise from a strong chitinous mass which is curved 
back ventrally and lies between the maxillae at the ends of the tentorial rods. 

The segmentation of the body is well marked, owing to the clear band between 
the fat-body in each segment. There are three thoracic and nine abdominal 
segments. The lateral ridge is poorly developed but can be distinguished clearly 
in the last few segments. In the eighth it is a well-marked lateral projection. 
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This segment has also tour short blunt projections on the posterior margin 
ventrally. The ninth segment is short and slopes off to a rounded tip. It bears 
a series of six little blunt papillae dorsally, and on the ventral surface the anus 
appears as a small longitudinal slit. There is a pair of exceedingly fine and 
delicate hairs ventrally on each thoracic segment, situated one on each side of 
the mid-line near the lateral edge. The rest of the body appears to be entirely 
devoid of hairs. 



Text -figures 10* I it. — vpt'tomot pha flaviacutellaris. — 10, Dorsum of eighth abdominal 
segment (cleared), x 50; fc f felt chamber; t, trachea. 11, Felt chamber of posterior 
spiracle, x 4 50. 12, Posterior spiracle, x 4 50. 13, Anterior spiracle, x 570. 

The spiracles are exceedingly minute, and of colourless delicate chitin like 
the rest of the integument. The posterior pair is situated on the penultimate 
segment near its posterior border and at the junction with the lateral swelling 
(Text-fig. 10), The spiracular area is visible as a small skin fold, to which a 
tracheal trunk is readily traced. The spiracle itself Is completely concealed, 
as it lies on a narrow fold facing posteriorly, so that the plate is vertical to the 
dorsal surface of the body, and is moreover further enveloped by folds of akin. 
The felt chamber is comparatively large and roughly triangular in shape 
(Text-fig. 11). The spiracular plate is oval in shape, with three small silts at one 
end (Text-fig. 12). Malloch notes that the spiracles of Bombyliid larvae are small 
and difficult to detect, but Riley and SGguy figure them conspicuously on 
Bystoechus and Bombylius. 

The anterior spiracles, situated laterally on the first thoracic segment, are 
concealed in a similar manner to the posterior spiracles. The plate is slightly 
larger and easier to detect owing to the greater number of Slits (Text-fig. 13). It 
is interesting to note that in 8ystoeckus and Bombylius the anterior spiracles are 
also larger than the posterior, and have a similar structure to those of Cyrtomorpha . 
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Both Malloch and Riley state that lateral abdominal spiracles are absent. In 
Cyrfowtorp/ia there is a very minute Bpiracle on each side of abdominal segments 
one to seven. It appears as a tiny pore surrounded by a ring of strong chltin. 
The felt chamber is visible beneath the skin with a branch leading to the tracheae. 



Text-figs. 14-19, — Cyrtomorpha flavi8cutellari8.—\4, Head of larva, x 65 ; a, antenna; 
mi, mandible; ina, maxilla. 15. Antenna, x 336. 16, Mandible and maxilla, x 170; 

p. palp. 17, Mandible, x 170; a, lateral view; b, ventral view. 18, Head armature of 

pupa, x 20. 19, Posterior end of pupa, x 20. 

The Pupa. 

The pupae (Plate vi, fig. 7) vary a little in size, like the prepupal larvae, the 
largest measuring 8 to 9 mm. In length. The abdomen is strongly curved, as In 
the larval state, but the thorax is comparatively straight. The colour is at first 
greyish-white, changing through brown to almost black as development proceeds. 
The actual pupal skin is transparent and colourless, so that the colour is due to 
the developing nymph within. The tips of the leg and wing sheaths extend to the 
second abdominal segment,. the thorax being short In comparison with the abdomen. 

The pupal armature is as follows: On top of the head is a pair of strong 
pointed thorns projecting upwards, and connected with them is a pair of lower, 
lateral, smaller blunt projections (Text-fig. 18). The whole structure is dark 
brown and of very strong chltin. All other Bombylild pupae described have six 
or eight spines on the head, including a pair at the base of the proboscis. 
Cyrtomorpha t however, lacks all hut the two pairs, but there are, in addition, 
several small, fine hairs, which are situated one behind each of the large cephalic 
thorns, a pair on the head below the armature, and a series of six across the 
middle of the prothorax dorsally. Abdominal segments one to three bear six 
long brown spines dorsally in a transverse series, those on the first segment being 
the largest and having hooked ends. On segments four to seven the spines are 
replaced by short hooks, which are strongly curved, and become progressively 
larger from each segment to the next. On the lateral areas of segments one to 
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seven there is a pair of long straight spines. Ventrally the skin is more than 
usually delicate and membranous, and there is no armature, with the exception 
of a pair of small hairs on the posterior border of segment seven. The eighth 
segment is small, and bears at its extremity a pair of heavy chitinous plates from 
which arise a pair of very strong, black, upwardly -curved hooks (Text-fig. 1»). 
These resemble the terminal armature in Anaatoechm. 

The thoracic spiracle is very small, situated laterally on the fore border of 
the prothorax, just behind the head. It appears as a small brown spot raised on 
a slight swelling of transparent skin. Three slits arranged fan-wise occupy the 
spiracular plate. The abdominal spiracles are still smaller and occur on the 
lateral area near the fore-border of segments one to seven. The opening is a 
single slit facing posteriorly. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VI. 

Fig. 1. — The young larva of Trichopsidea ocstracca, x 7. 

Fig. 2, — Full-grown larva of T. ocstracea, dorsal view, x 2*6. 

Fig. 3, — Full-grown larva of T. oestravva, lateral view, x 2 5. 

Fig. 4." I^upa of T , oesfroctfu, ventral view, x 31. 

Fig. 5. — Posterior end of larva of T, oestracca. showing spiracles, >: 5-6. 

Fig. 6, — FulUgrown larva of Cyrtotnorpha flavine stellar is, x 6. 

Fig. 7.— Pupal skin of C. flavisviitvllaris, x fi. 
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A LIST OF THE INSECT ECTOPARASITES RECORDED FROM AUSTRALIAN 

BIRDS AND MAMMALS. 

By Gordon B. Thompkon and N. J. B. Pmiaclky, B.Sc. 

[Read 25th May, 1038.1 

Although several lists of Australian ectoparasites have appeared from time to 
time, notably those of Cleland (1922), and of Johnston and Harrison (1913, 1913a, 
19136), these have dealt either with forms from a particular host-group, or with 
a particular group of ectoparasites. It is felt, therefore, that it would be of 
advantage to have a single reference list to all the insect ectoparasites. In every 
instance the original description has been consulted. No Cimicidae, Polyctenidae 
or Artxenildue* have as yet been recorded from Australian hosts. 

The list is in two sections. In the first, Section A, the parasites are considered 
in detail, while in the second, Section B, the ectoparasites are merely listed under 
their hosts. The fauna lists used in the compilation of these records are those 
of Mathews (1927, 1930) and of Iredale and Trough ton (1934), and an attempt 
has been made in both sections to refer the host-name given in the record to 
these authors* findings on host synonymy, while they provided final judgment if 
question arose as to the occurrence in the Australian fauna of some host considered 
in previous lists. A host-group abbreviation is given after each corrected 
host-name (omitted in Section A for Nycteribiidae and Streblidae, since all are 
parasites on Cbiroptera). These corrected host-names appear after the references 
to each parasite species and, where lacking, the host data given have been 
indeterminable or wanting. In Section B only the corrected host-name is given, 
such indeterminable records being omitted. 

Though a uniform method of treatment has been aimed at in Section A, it 
has been found that each parasite group has, to some extent, presented special 
problems in listing; thus the greater number of the Mallophaga have been 
described from skinB in museums, and so locality records are omitted In this group 
for the most part. In listing we have considered only those records which seem 
of interest from the point of view of the systematica and host-distribution of the 
parasite In question, and so references to lists, general works and monographs, 
together with a number of less important papers, have been omitted, unless they 
throw additional light on these questions; the more important of such publications 
are listed in the bibliography. Where a parasite has a distribution outside 
Australia, such extralimital records are not listed unless essential to the 
systematios, and when given reference to, host and locality are frequently omitted. 
When a reference Includes extralimital records (either of host or of locality), or 
when records are repeated, they are omitted from the listing; t.e., the reference is 
quoted only in part. We would emphasise particularly that references to obvious 
straggling have been omitted. Straggling, of course, can only be said to occur 


* These insect* are in all probability not true parasites. 
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when close host-parasite specificity obtains, as in the Mallophaga and Siphunculata. 
Such records serve no useful purpose and no argument can be advanced in favour 
of their perpetuation, for they serve only to obscure and to confuse the ectoparasite 
record, especially in its application to phylogenetic studies and to medical and 
veterinary problems. 

It is to be noted that all parasite records from domesticated and introduced 
animals are omitted whether the parasite has been Introduced with Us host or 
has been derived from some native host, as are records of introduced parasites 
upon native animals. Thus Rothschild (1916) records Ctcnocephalides fells 
(Bouchg) from Aepyprymnus rufescens Gray, while Jordan and Rothschild (1922) 
record Pygiopsylla rainbotvi (Rothschild) from Rattus rattus L. Johnston and 
Harrison (1913, 1913a, 1913b) have listed many of the Mallophaga and 
Slphunculata recorded from domesticated and introduced animals in Australia. 
Such forms as the sparrow and starling, the “brown” and “black” rats, and the 
house mouse are considered as introduced. 

The Diptera are listed under the families Hlppoboscld&e, Nycteribiid&e and 
Streblldae. The Hlppoboscidae of the region are in a very confused state 
systematically, and we are greatly indebted to Dr. J. Bequaert for his kind help 
in the compilation of the list. These parasites are recorded for the most part 
without any host data, and frequently where such data are given accurately the 
identity of the parasite Is doubtful. The Hlppoboscidae records are not considered 
in Section B. 

In considering the parasites of sea-birds and of northern migratory birds, 
their inclusion in or omission from the list has been difficult to decide upon. 
Either all these records are to be included, as logically they should, or only those 
instances where the record is definitely from an Australian locality. The 
latter alternative has been taken. 

Records to the following groups we omit from the listing as being too 
Incomplete or doubtful: Froggatt (1913, Agrie. Oaz. N.8.W., xxiv, pp. 667-668, 
f. 1-5) described the larva of a bot-fly (Oestridae) attacking kangaroos. Muscoid 
Diptera have been recorded as parasitizing several species of birds (see Gilbert, 
1919, Emu, xix, pp. 48-49). Bergroth (1914, Tram. Roy. Hoc. 8. Aust„ xxxviii, 
pp. 63-57) has described the Lygaeld bug, Clerada nidicola , which is recorded as 
possibly inquiline in the nest of Trichosurus vulpecula Kerr. Members of the 
genus Matropocopris (Goleoptera, Scarabaeld&e) are associated with kangaroos and 
wallabies (see Arrow, 1920, Ann . Mag. Nat . Hist. (9), vi, pp. 434-437). 

The Joint authors take this opportunity of thanking the Trustees of the 
British Museum of Natural History for the faculties granted them in the Depart- 
ment of Entomology during the compilation of the work. 

Section A. 

The letters between brackets following the corrected host name refer to 
host-groups, as follows: Monotbemata, 0; Maksupialia, D; Polyprotodontia, DP; 
Diprotodontia, DD; Plaoentalia, M; Rodentia, MR; Carnivora, MCR; Pinnipedia, 
MP; Chiroptera, MC; Avks, A; Casuarll formes, ACA; Sphenisciformes, AS; 
Galliformes, AG; Columbitormes, AGO; RalUformes, AR; Prooellarliformes, APR; 
Larlformes, AL; Oharadriiformes, ACH; Megalornithiformes, AMG; Ardeiformes, 
AAR; Anatiformes, AAN; Pelecaniformes, APE; Falconiformes, AF; Psittaci- 
formes, APS; Alcediniformes, AAL; Cucuiiformes, ACU; Menuriformes, AMN; 
Passeriformes, APA. 
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Vote . — Such bost-group abbreviations are omitted in the Nycteribiidae; all 
are parasites of Chiroptera. 


Diftkka. — Hippobokcidae. 

Owing to the confusion which exists in the systematics of this group, and the 
fact that few of the records can be taken as correct, we are listing below the 
species which have been recorded from Australia, together with a number of 
species from New Guinea and New Zealand which Dr. Bequaert considers will 
also be found. 

1. Feronia magucayx Leach, 1818*, p. 558 (Australia). This may be an 

Ornithompia. 

2. Hippobosca aubtrai.asjae Fabrlclus, 1805, p. 337, has been reported by Leach, 

1818, p. 668, FI. xxv, f. 6-8, as Ornithompia australasiae from Australia, 
though it is doubtful if it is Fabricius’ species. Tillyard (1926, p. 377, 
fig. W.73) records 0. australasiae Leach from the Laughing Jackass and 
the Goshawk, while Cleland (1922, p. 113) doubtfully refers to this species a 
specimen from South Australia off Petrochelidon ariel (= Lagenoplastes 
ariel (Gould)). Speiser (1902, p. 329) placed O. australasiae F. in 
Omithoctona. 

3. Lynchia acromialis (Speiser), 1904, p. 386 (New Guinea). 

4. Lynchia chalgolampra (Speiser), 1904a, p. 336 (New Guinea). 

5. Lynchia dioxyrhina (Speiser), 1904, pp. 387-388 (New Guinea). 

6. Lynchia nigra (Perty), 1833, Delectus Animalium Articulatorum Brasiliam, 

ill, p. 190, PI. xxxvii, f. 15 (Brazil). ? Olfersia intertropic a Bau, 1929, 
p. 10 (N. Queensland). 

7. Lynchia setosa Ferris, 1927, pp, 224-228, f. 14, 15 (Philippine Is,). Dr. 

Bequaert has seen this species from Queensland. 

8. Lynchia faplana (Rondani), 1878, pp. 162-163 (New Guinea). 

9. Lynchia farallelifrons Speiser, 1902, pp, 336-337 (New Guinea). 

10. Lynchia plana (Walker), 1861, p. 254 (New Guinea). 

11.. ? Olfersia spinifera (Leach), 1818, p. 557, PI. xxvi, f. 1-3. Austen (1903, 
p. 266) records this species from Adele Ib., N.W. Australia, off Fregata 
aquila L. (= Fregata minor (Lesson)), but Dr. Bequaert is of the opinion 
that it is not true “spini/cra”. 

12. Ghnithkza metallica (Schiner), 1864, p. 646. — Synonym, Ornithompia 

an&afensis Rondani, 1878, pp. 156-156 (New Guinea). Dr. Bequaert has 
seen specimens from Queensland representing this species. 

13. Ornithoctona pucata (Olfers), 1816, De Vegetationis et Anlmatis corporibus 

in corporibus anlmatis reperiundis commentarius, Diss., Berlin, p. 102. 
Dr. Bequaert has seen specimens from Queensland. — Synonyms : 
Ornithompia batchianica Walker, 1861, p. 300 (Batchian). ? this is 
Ornithompia batchiana Bell, which Rondani (1878, p. 168) has recorded 
from N. S. Wales.— Ornithompia doreica Walker, 1861, p. 254 (New 
Guinea). — Ornithompia hatamensis Rondani, 1878, p. 168 (New Guinea). — 
Ornithompia nigricans Leach, 1818, pp. 658-669, PI. xxvii, t 7-10. Recorded 
by Froggatt (1907, p. 321) from “white hawk”, S. Queensland.— 
Ornithompia australis Guerin, 1831, p. 302, PI. xxi, f. 12 (Port Jackson, 
N. S. Wales). 


• Where author and year are quoted, the Journal referred to is listed in the list of 
references on page 126. 
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14. Ornithoctona ? vikidifks (Walker), 185fr, p. 235 (N.S. Wales). A doubtful 

species. 

15. Ornithoka fusilla Schiner, 1868, p. 374. Dr. Bequaert has seen specimens 

from Queensland and N. S. Wales. 

16. Ornituoioa st i fit fiu Schiner, 1868, p. 374 ( St ipit urus malachurus (Shaw), 

N. S. Wales) . 

17. ? Oknitiiomyia avutlaiua (Linne), 1761, Fauna Suec., p. 1922. Austen (1903, 

p. 262) states that Olfersia macleayi (Walker) (1849, p. 1141) from 
? New Holland is Ornithomyia avicularia (Ltnn6). Austen (1906, p, 65) 
records “ttvicularia" from N. S. AVales and Tasmania; he alBO claims that 
in Tasmania it occurs on wallabies. Dr. Bequaert says he cannot believe 
that wallabies are ever the host. 

18. Oft n rr j i om via niuricobnis Erichsou, 1842. p. 274 (Tasmania),— Gerstaeeker 

(1856, p. 260) claims that this is Ornithomyia taanumenaiR Macquart 
(1851), while Speiser (1904b, p. 87) says that it is Ornithomyia atHcalaria 
(Liun6) . 

19. Obmthoaivja omwiiA Walker, 1849, p. 1145 (New Zealand). 

20. Ok nit hum yja mtruGA Spelser, 1902, pp. 331 “332 (New Guinea).— Froggatt 

(1907, p. 321) records this species from S. Queensland off an owl 
(? - Spiloglaux novaescelandiae (Latham)). This is ** Olfersia macleayi" 
of Froggatt (1900, pp. 1090-1091, f. 3, 4 (mislabelled “ Hippobosca 
equina")), which he records from wallabies, including Halmaturua 
ruficollis (= Wallabia rufogrisea Desmarest) and H. perryi Wallabia 
elegans Lambert). (See Austen, 1903, p. 260). Dr. Bequaert does not 
believe that Ornithomyia occurs on such hosts. 

21. Ornithomyia tahmanensih Macquart, 1851, p. 309, PI. xxviii, f. 15 (Tasmania). 

22. Ornithomyia vauibuata Bigot, 1885, p. 245 (New Zealand). 

23. Ornithofhila simplex (Walker), 1861, p. 263 (CelebeB), Austen (1908, p. 263) 

records this species from Queensland off Tallegalla lathami (“ Alectura 
lathami Gray). 

24. Orth olfersia phanekonkura Speiser, 1902a, pp. 153-154 (N. S. Wales). 

26. Ortholfermia kavkni Ferris, 1924, pp. 4-6. f. 3-4 (Macropm sp., N. S. Wales). 
26. Outholferhia takmanica (WescM), 1903, p. 386, t. 1-4 (Tasmania).— 

O. tasmaniea (Wesch6), Austen, 1903, p. 260 ( Macropus ruflcotlU 

(=; Wallabia rufogriaea Desmarest), Tasmania). — O. taamanica (Wesch6), 
Ferris, 1924, pp. 2-4, f. 1, 2 {Macropm atigmatiem (~ Thylogale atigmatica 
Gould), N. Queensland). 

Diptkra. — Nycteririidae. 

Cyclopodia albertsxi Kondani, 1878, pp. 160-161 (Goram); Speiser, 1901, pp. 50, 
64, 71, 73.— Xycteribia pteropus Rainbow, 1904, pp. 78-79, PL ix, f. 1-14 (Gulf 
of Carpentaria: Pteropus gouldt Peters). — C. pteropus (Rainbow), Ferris, 
1924, pp. 6-6, f. 5 (Queensland: Pteropua conspioilatua) . — C. (C.) pteropus 
(Rainbow), MuBgrave, 1925, p. 300 (N. S. Wales: Pteropus poliocephalus 
Temm. ; N, Barnard Is.: P. conspicillatus ; Queensland: unknown host). — 
C. albertsi Rondani, Scott, 1932, p. 26 (Queensland: Pteropua gouldi , Pteropus 
sp.) . 

Hosts: Pteropus conspieiHatta Gould, P. gouldii Peters, P. poliocephalus 
Temminck. 
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Nyotkkibja (Nycterujia) ukkvicauua Musgrave. — -A\ brcvicattda Musgrave, 1925, 
pp. 295-298, PI. xlv, f. 1-4 (N. S. Wales: A Jyctophilus gouldi Tomes). 

Host: Nyctophilus timoriensis gouldi Tomes. 

Nygterihta (Nyctkriiiia) bluckkm.1 Musgrave. — AT. hurrclli Musgrave, 1927, pp. 272- 
274, PI, xxiii, t. 4, 5, 9, 12 (N. S. Wales: Chalinolobus morio Gray). 

Host: Chalinolobus morio Gray. 

Nyctekibia (Nyctebiijia) FAi.roz i Musgrave. — ? A'. ( A vrocholtdia ) ocennica Spelaer 
(nee Bigot), 1901, p. 41 (N, S. Wales: Chalinolobus gouldi Gray) ; 1902a, p. 173. — 
AT. (A\) falcozi Musgrave, 1925. pp. 292-295, PI. xliv, PI. xlv, t 5-7 (S. Aus^ 
tralia: Chalinolobus gouldi Gray). — N. falcozi Musgrave, 1927, p. 265 (N.S. 
Wales; 'Bat'; Queensland: 'Bat'; Tasmania: Eptesivus pumilis Gray). 

Hosts: Chalinolobus gouldi i Gray, V espadelus pumilus vulturnus Thomas. 

Nyctekibia (Nyctekibia) halki Musgrave, — A. halei Musgrave, 1927, pp. 271-272, 
PI. xxiii, f. 1-3, 6 (S. Australia: Chalinolobus morio Gray). 

Host: Chalinolobus mono Gray, 

Nyctekibia (Nyctkuikia) eonuispinosa Musgrave. — N. longispinosa Musgrave, 1927, 
pp. 274-276, PI. xxiii, f, 7, 8, 10, 11 ( N. S. Wales: Scoteinas ruppellii Peters, 
Scotophilus (?) sp.). Host: tieoteinus ruppellii Peters. 

Nyctekibia (Nyctekiuia) mcj.tispinoha Musgrave. — N. multispinosa Musgrave, 
1927, pp. 268-270, PI. xxii, f. 5-10 (N. S. Wales: Sicoteinus ruppellii Peters). 

Host: Scateinus ruppellii Peters. 

Ntctekibia (Nyctekibia) tbocoiitom Musgrave. — A", troughtoni Musgrave, 1927, 
pp. 265-268, PI. xxii, f. 1-4 (N. S. Wales: Chalinolobus gouldi Gray; S. Aus- 
tralia: undetermined bat). Host: Chalinolobus gouldi Gray. 

Nyctekibia ( Listropod a ) paiuub Walker. — N. parilis Walker, 1861, p. 300; Speiser, 
1901, p. 62. — N. { List r op o din) parilis Walker, Scott, 1914, pp. 231-234, PI. xii. 
f. 20-23 (Mimopterus australis ); N. (Ustropoda) parilis Walker, Musgrave, 
1925, pp. 298-299; Musgrave, 1927, p. 276 (N. S. Wales: Miniopterus schreiberxi 
Natterer). 

Hosts: Miniopterus australis Tonies, Miniopterus blepotis Temminck. 

Nyptekiuta (Listkopoua) sakahini Kalcoz. — N. (Listropodia) sarasini Palcoz, 1923, 
pj>. 89-93, f. 9-12 (Queensland: Miniopterus australis Tomes); N. ( tAstropoda ) 
sarasini Falcoz, Musgrave, 1925, p. 299; Musgrave, 1927, p. 276 (Queensland; 
Miniopterus schreibersi ) . 

Hosts: Miniopterus australis Tomes, Miniopterus blepotis Temminck. 

Penicillipia OCEAN1CA (Bigot). — Nj/c teribla oveanica Bigot, 1885, p. 246 (New 
Caledonia: host unknown). — Penivillidia oceanica (Bigot), Palcoz, 1923, pp. 
86-89, f. 5-8 (New Caledonia: Miniopterus australis Tomes); Scott, 1932, p. 21 
(Queensland: Miniopterus sehreibersi (? M. australis , fide Scott), unknown 
host). 

Dipteka . — Strkiimdak. 

Aboodiptkkon a csTttAEiANHi Muir, 1912, p. 366, PI. ii, f. 17a, b (N. Queensland: 
Miniopterus sehreibersi). Host; Miniopterus blepotis Temminck (MC). 

Nyctebibosca amboinewkih (Rondaul), — ttrachytarsina amboinensis Rondanl, 

1878, pp. 166-167 (Amboina: unknown host). — N. amboinensis (Rondanl), 
Kessel, 1925, p. 24 (Queensland: Miniopterus sehreibersi). 

Host: Miniopterus blepotis Temminck (MC). 

Mallofhaua. — Booptdae. 

Boopia bettoxgia Le Sou6f, 1902, p. 50, f. 2 ( Bettongia rufescens). 

Host: Aepyprymnus rufescens Gray (DD). 
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Boon a qban dis Piaget, 1885, pp. 154-156, PI. xvi, f. 8 (Rotterdam Zoo: Macropus 
rufus). Host: Megaleia I'ufa Desmarest (DD). 

Boopxa minuta Le Souef, 1902, p. 51, f. 3 (Macropus dorsalis ). 

Host: Wallabia dorsalis Gray (DD). 

Boopia notafusca Le SouSf, 1902, p. 50, f. 1 (Macropus ualabatus ); Harrison and 
Johnston, 1916, pp. 347-348, f. 5, 6 (Victoria: Macropw* ualabatus, Macropus 
giganteu s). 

Hosts: Macropus major Shaw (DD), Wallabia bicolor Desmarest (DD). 

Boopia phanerocerata Harrison and Johnston, 1916, pp. 348-349, t. 7 (N. S. Wales: 
Pvrameles nastita). Host: Perameles nasuta Geoffrey (DP). 

Boopia spinoba Harrison and Johnston, 1916, pp. 350-352, t. 9 (Victoria: Macropat 
ualabatus). Host: Wallabia bicolor Desmarest (DD). 

Boopia tarsata Piaget, 1880, pp. 599-600* PI. I, f. 1 (plate labelled “Boopia longi- 
tarsata”) (Phascolomys fossor ) ; Cummings, 1916, pp. 269-271, f. 9 
(Phascolomys mitchelli Owen). 

Hosts: Vombatus ursinus Shaw (DD), Vombatus hirsutus Perry (DD). 

Boopia uncinata Harrison and Johnston, 1916, pp. 849-350, f. 8 (N. S. Wales: 
Dasyurus maculatus ). Host: Dasyurops maculatus Kerr (DP). 

Dendrolagxa ptoidiaus Mjdberg, 1919, p. 94 (Queensland: Dendrolagus lumholtzi 
Coll.). Host: Dendrolagus lumholtzi Collett (DD). 

Hkteroooxvh longitahbuh (Piaget).* — Menopon longitarsus Piaget, 1880, pp. 604- 
506, PI. xli, f. 7 (Rotterdam Zoo: Halmaturus giganteus ) . — Heterodoxus macropus 
he Soudf and Bullen, 1902, p. 159. t 11 < 'Kangaroos and Wallabies'). — 
H. longitarsus (Piaget) Harrison and Johnston, 1916, pp. 353-354, t 4, 10, 11 
(N. S. Wales: Macropus thetidU , M . dorsalis , M. i - ufus , M. giganteus , M. wilco*4, 
M. robustus ; Queensland: M . thetidis t M. giganteus , M. stigmaticus ; Victoria: 
M. ualabatus , M. bennettt (Zoo); Flinders Is.: M. ruficollis ). 

Hosts: Mac7 m opus major Shaw (DD), Megaleia rufa Desmarest (DD), Osphranter 
robustus Gould (DD), Thylogale stigmatica stigmatica Gould (DD), Thylogale 
stigmatica wilvoxi M’Coy (DD), Thylogale thetis Lesson (DD), Wallabia 
bicolor Desmarest (DD), Wallabia dorsalis Gray (DD), Wallabia rufogrlsea 
Desmarest (DD). 

Latcmcephalcm iJBsouttpi Harrison and Johnston, 1916, pp. 343-344, t. 2D, 3B 
(Victoria; Macropus ualabatus). Host: Wallabia bicolor Desmarest (DD). 

Latcmcephaujm macropub Le SouSf, 1902, p. 51, t 4, 4a ('Wallabies'): Harrison 
and Johnston, 1916, pp. 340-343, f, 2 A, 2B, 2C, 3A (Melbourne Zoo: Macropus 
dorsalis). Host: Wallabia dorsalis Gray (DD). 

Macropophila forcipata Mjdberg, 1919, p. 95 (Macropus coxeni Gray). 

Host; Thylogale coxenii Gray (DD). 

Parahetebodoxus IN8I0NIS Harrison and Johnson, 1916, pp. 357* 359, f. 1, 13, 14 
(N. S. Wales, Queensland: Aepyprpmnus rufescens ) . 

Host: Aepyprymnus rufescens Gray (DD). 

Fhacogalia bkkvispinohub (Harrison and Johnston). — ffeterodoxns breiri&pinosus 
Harrison and Johnston, 1916, pp. 355-356, t 12 (Sydney Zoo: Phascologale 
flavipcs). — Phaeogalia brevispinosus (Harrison and Johnston), Mjdberg, 1919, 
pp. 95-96. Host: Antechinus flavipes Waterhouse (DP). 


* We have only included here the synonymy referring to Australian host 
records. The species has also been recorded from dogs in Australia, and from doge 
and other animals in various parts of the world. 
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Maixophaga. — Mrnoponidae. * 

Menopon albescens Piaget, 1880, pp. 401-492, PI. xii, t 4 (Bnla australis). 

Host: SulitQ serrator (Gray) (APB), 

Menopon bifurcatum Piaget, 1880, pp. 428-424, Pi. xxxv, t. 10: Neumann, 1890, 
pp. 87-88 ( Calyptorhynchus funereus). 

Hast: Zanda funerea (Shaw) (APS). 

Menopon commihjsum Neumann, 1890, pp. 66-87 (Microglossum alecto). 

Host: Probosciger aterrimus (Gmelin) (APS). 

Menopon menura Le Souef and Bullen, 1902, p. 168, f. 9 (Menura superba 
(Victorian torn)). 

Host: Menura novaehollandiae victariae Gould (AMN). 

Menopon pallxpes Piaget, 1886, p. Ill, PI. xii, f, 2 (Excalfactoria australis). 

Host: Excalfactoria chinensis australis Gould (AG). 

Menopon pteropbittacub Harrison, 1916, p. 43. — M. psittacus Le Souef and Bullen 
(nec Gurlt, 1867), 1902, p. 168, f. 8 (Platycercus eximius). 

Host: Platycercus eximius (Shaw) (APS). 

Menopon ptilonorhynciii Ponton, 1871, p. 8, PI. xcl, f. 1 (PtiZonorHpncftus 
holosericeus). Host: Ptilonorhynchus violaceus (Vieillot) (APA). 

Menopon bubbotundum Piaget, 1880, p. 463, PI. xxxv, f. 2 (Oraculus sulcirostris) . 

Host: Mesocarbo ater sulcirostris Brandt (APB). 

Colpocephalum albiditm Glebel, 1874, p. 268 ( Phaps ehalcoptera) ; Piaget, 1880, 
pp. 633-534, PI. xliv, f. 6 (Columba phasianella) . 

Hosts: Macropygia phasianella (Temminck) (AGO), Phaps ehalcoptera (Latham) 
(AGO). 

Colpocephalum castaneum Piaget, 1886, pp. 153-154, PI. xvl, f. 7 ( Cygnus 
atratus). Host: Chenopis atrata (Latham) (AAN). 

Colpocephalum flavebckns Nitzsch in Lyonet, 1829, p. 262, PI. xii, f. 1; C. 
fiavescens var. major Piaget, 1885, p. 119-120 {Haliaetus leucogaster) . 

Host: Ownewmtt leucogaster (Gmelin) (AF). 

Golpwephalum PALLiouM Piaget, 1880, pp. 526-627, PI. xltil, f. 9; Neumann, 1890, 
p. 68 (Cacatua barbeateri (? ~ leadbeateri) ). 

Host: ? Lophochroa leadbeateri (Vigors) (APS). 

Colpocephalum tempobale Piaget, 1890, pp. 262-253, PI. x, f. 6 {Psittacus 
aterrimus ), Host: Probosciger aterrimus (Gmelin) (APS). 

Colpocephalum tbimaculatum Piaget, 1880, pp. 526-526, PI. xllii, f. 8 ( Platycercus 
barrabandi , P. pallieeps ). 

Hosts: Platycercus adscitus pallieeps Lear (APS), Polytelis sv)ainsonii 
(Deemarest) (APS). 

Colpocephalum vinculum Le Souef and Bullen, 1902, p. 158, f. 10 ( Blrepera 
grauculina). Host: Strepera graculina (J. White) (APA). 

Aoolpockphalum brevipes Bwing, 1927, p. 88 ( Ptiloris victoriae). 

Host; PfGoris victoriae Gould (APA). 

Actornxthophilub cbasbxpkb (Piaget). — Colpocephalum c rassipes Piaget, 1880, 
pp. 566-567, Pi. xlvli, f. 6 (Sterna poliocerca). 

Host: Thdlasseus bergii poliocercus (Gould) (AL), 

Bomenopon dentxculatus Harrison, 1915, pp. 385-388, f. 1, PI. xxvi, f. 5, 6 (N.S. 
Wales: Trichog lossus novae-hollandiae , Ptilosclera versicolor). 

Hosts: Psitteutetes versicolor (Lear) (APS), Trichoglossus moluccanus 
(Gmelin) (APS). 
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Mykhidea pakumfiloka (Piaget) Menopon parumpilosum Piaget, 1880, pp. 421- 
422, PI. xxxiii, f. 6; Neumann, 1890, p. 68 ( Psephotus haematogaster). 

Host: Northiella haematogaster (Gmelin) (APS). 

Mybsioea plat toaster (Giebel). — Menopon platygaster Giebel, 1874, p. 290; Piaget, 
1880, pp, 420-421, PI. xxxiii, t. 5 (Scythrops n, hollandiae). 

Host: Scythrops novaehollandiae (Latham) (ACU). 

Macharrilaemus latifrons Harrison, 1915, pp. 390-392, PI. xxvi, f. 1-4 {Poephila 
gouldiae). Host: Oouldaeornis gouldiae (Gould) (APA). 

Tetrophthalmcs austkamh Bedford, 1931, pp. 236-242, f. ID, 2D, 4D, 5D, 6D 
( Cat op t ropclvcan u s con spiel la t u s Tern m . ) . 

Host: Catoptropelicanus consplcillatus (Temminck) (APK). 

Trinoton nigkuM Le Souef. — Triniton nigrum Le SouSf, 1902, p. 90 (Chcuopis 
atrata). Host: Chcnopis at rata (Latham) (AAN). 

Ancistrona vauei/li (Fabriclus), — Pediculus vagelli Fabricius, 1787, Mant. Ins., 
p. 369. — Ancistrona procellariae Westwood, 1874, Thesaurus entomologicus 
oxoniensis, London, p. 197, PI. xxxvii, f. 4. (Daption capcnsc ) , — A. gigas 
Piaget, 1883, pp. 152-154, PI. ix, f. 1. — A. procellariae Westwood, Harrison, 
1911, pp. 633-634. 

Host: Daption cap cn sis australis Mathews (APR). 

TRICH ODECT1D AE. 

Trxcuodbctkn canis (De Geer ) Ricinus canis De Geer, 1778, Mdmoire pour 
servir & Thistoire des Insectes, Stockholm, vii, p, 81, PI, tv, f. 36. — Triohodectus 
? latus, Steel, 1919, p. 93 (N, S. Wales-: Canis dingo Blum). — Trichodectes canis 
(De Geer), Bedford, 1932, p. 353 (Port Adelaide: ‘Australian Dingo*). 

Host: Canis dingo Meyer (MCR). 

M A I XOIMIAG A . — PlIII.OPTEJUDAB. 

Goniodeb klongatijs Piaget, 1880, pp, 281-282, PI. xxlii, f. 5; Piaget, 1885, pp. 52-53, 
PI. v, f. 10 (Excalf act or ia australis). — Q . long us Le Soubf, 1902, p. 90 
(Excalfactoria c hinensis ).—(!. elongatus Piaget, Johnston and Harrison, 1913, 
p. 3 (Bynoecus australis Teram.), 

Hosts: Excalf actoria chinensis australis Gould (AG), Ypsilophorus ypsilophoru $ 
australis (Latham) (AG). 

Goniodes rktuactcs Le Soubf, 1902, p. 90 (Bynoecus australis). 

Host: Ypsilophorus ypsilophorus australis (Latham) (AG). 

Gonxocotes fi sscs Rudow, 1869, p. 23 (Talegallus lathami) ; T&schenberg, 1882, 
pp. 84-85, PI. li t f. 7, 7a. Host: Alectura lathami Gray (AG). 

Goniocotes flavuw (Rudow).— Ooniodes flavus Rudow, 1870, pp. 486-487 ( Phaps 
chalcoptera) . — Goniocotes flavus Rudow, Tasohenberg, 1882, pp. 101-102, PI. Ill, 
f. 5, 5a. Host: Phaps chalcoptera (Latham) (AGO). 

Goniocotes latus var. major Neumann, 1890, p. 64 (Microglossum alecto ). 

Host; Prabosciger aterrimus (Gmelin) (APS). 

Goniocotes macrocepiialus Taschenberg, 1882, pp. 87-89, PI. ii, f. 11 (Talegallus 
lathami). Host: Alectura lathami Gray (AG). 

Lifeurus ACUMiNATtrs Piaget, 1886, p. 70, PI. vii, t 6 (Excalf actoria australis). — 
Oxylipeurus acuminatus (Piaget), MJbberg, 1910, p. 92. 

Host: Excalfactoria chinensis australis Gould (AG). 

Lipeurus crassus Rudow, 1869, pp. 31-32 (Talegallus lathami). 

Host: Alectura lathami Gray (AG). 
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Lipkubuh isohnooephaluh Taachenberg, 1882, pp, 173-174, PI. vi, f. 8 ( Tat eg alius 
lathami ). Host: Alectura lathami Gray (AG). 

Austrogoniodeh watkbbtoni (Cummings). — Goniocotes waterstoni Cummings, 1914, 
pp. 173-176, £ 8 (Furneaux Is.: E udyptnla minor). 

Host: Eudyptula minor novaehollandiae (Stephens) (AS). 

Philoptehub AvvrvH (Rudow). — Docophorus arutus Rudow. 1870, p, 463 
( 8 Icythrops novaehollandiae ) . 

Host: Scythrops novaehollandiae (Latham) (ACU). 

Pin I.OPTEBV s a n uubtoo i . y i*e atu s (Piaget), — Docophorus angustoclypeatus Piaget, 
1880, pp. 34-35, PL ii, f. 3 (Platyccrvus barrabandi). 

Host: Polytvlis swainsonii (Desmarest) (APS). 

Puu.optkuuh breviantknnatps (Piaget ) .--Docophorus breviantennatus Piaget, 
1880, pp. 108-109, PJ. ix, £ 9 {8ula australis ). 

Host: Sulita serrator (Gray) (APE). 

Philoptehub dklphax (Nitzseh in Giebel).-- Docophorus dclphax Nitzseh in Giebel, 
3 866, p. 360 (Dacelo gigantcus) . 

Host: Dacelo novaeguineav (Hermann) (ACL). 

Philoptehub eos ( Hudow ). — Docoph or us cos Hudow, 1869, p. 16 {Cacatuu cos). 

Host: Eolophus roseivapillus (Vieillot) (APS). 

Philoptkbuw flavopukctatuh (Hudow). — Docophorus flat>opunctatus Hudow, 1870, 
p. 458 ( Tribonyx vcntralis) . Host: Microtribonyx centralis Gould (AR). 

PnmopTKttus FORFicm.A (Piaget). — Docophorus forficula Piaget, 1871, pp. 117-119, 
PI. vi, f, 3 {Platyccrcus barrabandi , baueri , cxiwius, pennant i, scapulatus ) ; 
Neumann, 1890, p. 59 ( Microglossus aterrimus). 

Hosts: A Us terns scapularis (Lichtenstein) (APS), Parnardius zonarius (Shaw) 
(APS), Platpcercus clegans cl eg an s (Gmeiin) (APS), Platyccrcus eximius 
(Shaw) (APS), PolytclU swainsonii (Desnmrest) (APS), Probosciger 
a terrimus (Gmeiin) (APS). 

Pji ihOPTEBU h FOKFjctaoiDES ( Piaget ) . — Docophorus forficuloidcs Piaget, 1880, pp. 
72-74, PL v, f. 6; Neumann, 1890, p. 59 (Microglossum alccto). 

Host: Probosciger a terrimus (Gmeiin) (APS). 

Pnu.oi*TERus uranvicevh (Giebel ) . — Docophorus grandiceps Giebel, 1874, p. 85 
(Ptilonorhynchus holosericeus ) . 

Host: Ptilonorhynchus violaceus (Vieillot) (APA). 

Phjloftekps horridus (Giebel ) Docophorus horrid us Giebel, 1876, p. 249 
(Ctconia australis ). 

Host: Xenorhynchus asiaticus australis (Shaw) (AAR). 

PHiLOPTKBvrs eaticlypeatus (Piaget), — Docophorus laticUjpeatus Piaget, 1871, pp. 
116-117, PL vi, f. 2 (Cuculus flabelliformis) . 

Host; Cacomantis prionurus (Licht.) (ACU). 

Pmr.oPTEHUs LONoiFEfl (Rudow). — Docophorus longipes Rudow, 1870, p. 425 ( Ardea 
novaehollandiae ). Host: Notophoyx novaehollandiae (Latham) (AAR). 

Phieopterxjs novaehollanduk (Giebel). — Docophoriu 1 novaehollandiae Giebel, 
1874, p. 96 (Grus novaehollandiae). 

Host: Mathewsena rubicunda (Perry) (AMG). 

Philoptebus obcordatus (Piaget), — Docophorus obcordatus Piaget, 1871, pp. 
121-128, PL vi, £ 6 (Scythrops n. hollandiae). 

Host: Scythrops. novaehollandiae (Latham) (ACU). 

Philoptkrus pakabouoeps (Piaget). — Docophorus paraboliceps Piaget, 1890, pp. 
224-226, PL viit, £ 2 CMenura lyra f ). 

Host; Menura novaehollandiae Latham (AMN). 
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Ibipokcus flavus Cummings, 1916, pp. 666-669, f. 16-19 (Victoria: Pfafibto ftavipcs 
(Gould) ). Host: Platibis fiavipes (Gould) (AAR). 

Degeerikixa bimaculata (Piaget). — Nirmus himaculatus Piaget, 1886, pp. 148-149, 
PI. xvl, t 1 (Barita tibicen ). 

Host: Oymnorhina tibicen (Latham) (APA). 

Dkgkkrikixa bracteata (Nitzsch in Giebel). — Nitynus bracteatus Nitzsch in Glebel, 
1866, p. 369 ( Dacelo giganteus). 

Host: Dacelo novaeguineae (Hermann) (AAL). 

Deoekkieixa divergent (Neumann). — Nirmus divergens Neumann, 1890, p. 62 
( Pezoporus formosus). Host: Pezoporus wallicu.s (Kerr) (APS). 

Deoekriklla «os (Giebel). — Nirmus eos Giebel, 1874, p. 181 ( Cacatua eos). — 
N . tenuis Rudow, 1870, p. 471 ( Cacatua cos). 

Host: JBolophus roseicapiUus (Vieillot) (APS). 

Degkerikixa hectic a (Nitzsch in Giebel). — Nirmus hecticus Nitzsch in Giebel, 
1866, p. 866 (Sericulus regens ). 

Host: Sericulus chrysocephalus (Lewln) (APA). 

Deoekkieixa uPEtntiFORMis (Rudow). — Nirmus Upeurifnrmis Rudow, 1869, p. 19 
{Scythrops novaehollandiae ) . — N. chelurus Nitzsch in Giebel, 1874, p. 160-161., 

Host: Scythrops novaehollandiae (Latham) (ACU). 

Degeeriella menttraelyrak (Coinde). — Nirmus menuraelyrae Coinde, 1869, pp. 
424-425 CMenure-Lyrc’) . — N. submarginellus Nitzsch in Giebel, 1866, p. 368 
(iifaenttra superba). — N. menura Le Sou^f ft Bullen, 1902, p. 157, f. 7. 

Host: Menura novaehollandiae Latham (AMN). 

Degkkkiklla paraboucefs (Piaget). — Nirmus paraboliceps Piaget, 1880, pp. 136-136, 
PI. xi, f. 6 (Pslttacus aterrimus ). 

Host: Probosciger aterrimus (Gmelin) (APS). 

Dicgkkkiklla pontoni Johnston ft Harrison. — Nirmus nitzschi Ponton (nec Giebel, 
1866), 1871, p. 8, PJ. xci, f. 2 ( Ptilorhynchus holosericeus ) . — Z). pontoni 
Johnston ft Harrison, 1913, p. 12. 

Host: Ptilonorhynchus violaceus (Vieillot) (APA). 

DwiEkriici.la skmtannhlata (Piaget). — Nirmus semiannulata Piaget, 1883, pp. 
156-157, Pi. lx, f. 3 ( Barita leuconota). 

Host: Oymnorhina hypoleuca (Gould) (APA). 

Dahlemhornia asymmetric a (Nitzsch in Giebel). — Nirmus asymmetricus Nitzsch 
in Giebel, 1866, p. 370 (Dromoeus novaehollandiae) ; Giebel, 1874, pp. 161-152, 
PI. vlii, f. 8, 9; Piaget, 1880, pp. 205-208, PI. xvii, t 3. — N. setosum Le SouW 
ft Bullen, 1902, p. 167. — Dahlemhornia asymmetrica (Nitzsch in Giebel), 
Keler, 1936, pp. 163-165, PI. vii. 

Host: Dromtceitts novaehollandiae (Latham) (ACA). 

Psittaconibmus aubtralis Harrison, 1915, pp. 403-406, f. 3, PI. xxvi, f. 7, PI. xxvli, 
f. 12-14 (N. S. Wales: Trichoglossus novac-hollandiae; W. Australia: Glossop- 
sittacus porphyrocephalus) . 

Hosts; Glo««opjrf<ta porphyrocephala whitlocki Mathews (APS), Trichoglossus 
moluccanus ( Gmelin ) ( APS ) . 

Raixicola bwetosa (Piaget).— Oncophorus bisetosus Piaget, 1880, pp. 217-218, 
PI. xvlii, f. 4 ( Ballina tricolor ). Host: Tomirdus tricolor (Gray) (AR). 

Raixicola eallax (Piaget) .—Oncophorus fallax Piaget, 1880, pp. 220-221, PI. 
xvlii, f. 6 ( Porphyrio melanotus ). 

Host: Porphyrio melanotus Temmlnck (AR). 
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Parricola sulcata (Piaget ). — Oncopkoruft sulvatus Piaget, 1880, pp. 218-219, 
PI. xvili, f, 5 ( Parra sinensis). 

Host: Irediparra gallinacea (Temminck) (ACH). 

Paragon iocotrs fabgiattts (Piaget ), — Goniocotes fasciatus Piaget, 1880, pp. 236-227, 
PI. xix, f. 11 ( Nymphicus novaehollandiae ) . 

Host: Leptolophus hoUandicus (Kerr) (APS), 

Ornithobius fubcus Le Soudf, 1902, p. 91 ( Chenopis atrata). 

Host: Chenopis atrata (Latham) (AAN) . 

Hktkropboctub Him Harrison, 1916, pp. 394-398, PI. xxvi, f. 8, 9, Pi. xxvii, f. 10, 
11 (N. Australia: Anseranas semipalm ata) . 

Host: Anseranas semipalmata (Latham) (AAN). 

Ebthiofterum cikoumfabciatum (Piaget ). — Lipeurus circumjasciatus Piaget, 1880, 
pp. 301-802, PI. xxi v, f . 6 ( Platycercus melanurus ) ; Taschenberg, 1882, 
pp. 117-118, PI, iii, f. 13 (Colyptorhynckus leachi ); Neumann, 1890, p. 69 
( Calyptorhynchus funereus ) . 

Hosts: Calyptorhynchus magni ficus Shaw ft Nodder (APS), Potytelis antho- 
peplus (hear) (APS), Zanda funerea (Shaw) (APS). 

Esthioftkrttm cafrrolum (Gervais ) . — Philopterus capreolus Gervais, 1847, in 
Walckenaer's Histoire Naturelle des Insectes, Paris, iii, Aptferes, p. 253. — 
Lipeurus albus Le SouOf ft Bullen, 1902, p. 167, f. 4 (Cacatua galerita). 

Host: KakatoS galerita (Latham) (APS). 

Ebthiopterum: fobficuloides (Neumann ). — Lipeurus forftculoides Neumann, 1890, 
p. 65 (Platyccrcus multicolor). Host: Psephotus varins Clark (APS). 

Esthiofterum gioanteum Le Sou^f ft Bullen . — Lipeurus giganteus Le Soudf ft 
Bullen, 1902, p. 156, f. 1 ( Antigone australasiano) . 

Host: Matheivsena rubicunda (Perry) (AMG). 

Esthxofterum ORtTiB (LinnO ). — Pediculus grids LinnO, 1768, p. 613 . — Lipmrus 
ebraeus Nitzsch in Burmeister, 1838, Handbuch, II, p. 436. — L. hcbraeus Nitzsch 
in Giebel, 1874, p. 22 6, PI. xvi, f. 6, 6; Taschenberg, 1882, pp. 130-133, PI. lv, 
f. 4 (Orus novaehollandiae). 

Host: Matheivsena rubicunda (Perry) (AMG). 

Estii iofterum iBiDis Harrison . — Lipeurus ibis Le Soudf ft Bullen, 1902, pp. 166-157, 
t. 2 (Thrcskiornis strict ipennis) . — Ksthiopterum ibidis Harrison, 1916, p. 136. 

Host: Thrcskiornis mohtcca strictipvnnis (Gould) (AAR). 

Ebthiofteuum mknura Le Souef ft Bullen . — Lipeurus menura Le Souef ft Bullen, 
1902, p. 167, t . 3 (Victoria: Menura superha). 

Host: Menura novaehollandiae victoriae Gould (AMN). 

EsTinorxERtTM tbabeculum (Piaget ). — Nirmus trabeculus Piaget, 1885, pp. 80-81, 
PI. viii, t. 8; Neumann, 1890, p. 63 ( Microglossum alecto). 

Host: Probosciger aterrimus (Gmelin) (APS). 

Ebthioftkrum unoihculatus (Piaget ). — Lipeurus unguiculatus Piaget, 1890, 
pp. 247-248, PI x, f. 2 (Heredias novaehollandiae). 

Host: Votophoyx novaehollandiae (Latham) (AAR). 

Col um bicola columbak (Linnd ). — Pediculus columbac LinnO, 1758, p. 614.—* 
Lipeurus baculus Nitzsch, Taschenberg, 1882, p. 124 (Carpophaga magniflca, 
Leucosarca plicata). — L. august us Rudow, 1869, p. 34 (Phaps chalcoptera) . 

Hosts: Leucosarcia meianoleuca (I»atham) (AGO), Megaloprepia magniftca 
(Temminck) (AGO), Phaps chalcoptera (Latham) (ACO). 

Anaticola australis (Rudow ). — Lipeurus australis Rudow, 1869, pp. 38-39 
( Cereopsis noxwchollandiac ) . 

Host: Cereopats novaehollandiae Latham (AAN). 
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An at i cola chassicoknib (Scopoli). — Pedtrulus cra«#icorni« Scopoli, 1703, p. 383, — 
Lipeurus ft qnallduit var. major Piaget, 1880, p. 346 (A»a.v gibberiformis) . 

Host: Virago gibbcvijrons (Mttller) (AAN). 

Anaticola c in eke a (Rudow). — Lipeurus cinerem Rudow, 1869, p. 38 (Syrova 
australis). Host: Syrova australis Eyion (AAN). 

Anaticola mkoaceka (Johnston & Harrison). — Lipeurus squall dun vur. antennal a 
Piaget, 1880, p. 346 (Cygnus atratus). — L. anatis megacerox Johnston ft 
Harrison, 1913, p. 6.- Ksthiopteruvi mega eerus (Johnston & Harrison), 
Harrison, 1916, p. 138. Host: Chenopix at rain (Latham) (AAN). 

Pectinopygus (Pectinopyous) gykiooknih (Denny). — Lipeurus gyricornis Denny, 

1842, Monographia Anoplurorum Britanniae, London, p. 367, PI. xv, f. 1. 

L. gyricornis Denny, Piaget, 1880, pp. 337-338, PI. xxvil, f. 8 (Sula australis ) . 

Host: Sutita narrator (Gray) (APE). 

Pectinopygus (Philichthtopuaga) oonki/suh (Bagnall k Hall). — Lipeurus 
c on f us us Bagnall ft Hall, 1912, p. 9 (Phalat rocorax sulcirostris) . 

Host: Mexovarbo sulcirostris (Brandt) (APE). 

Pectinopygus (Phiucuthyophaga) hetobuw (Piaget), — Lipeurus setosus Piaget, 
1880, pp. 335-336, PI. xxvii, f. 4 (Phalacrocorax (Oraculux) snlcirostris) . 

Host: Mvsovarho sulcirostris (Brandt) (APE). 

* 

SlPIIlT.\cm.ATA. — H aematopinjdae. 

Hoploplkpra bidenyata (Neumann).-- Haematopinns {Polyplax) bident at u$ 

Neumann, 1909, p. 515 (S. Australia: Mm rattus). See Johnston ft Harrison 
(1933, p. 108: ‘Jfws rattus' - Hydromys chrysogaster) , Cleland (1918, pp. 
108-109). — Hoplopleura bidentuta (Neumann), Ferris, 1921, pp. 129-131, f. 86 
(N. S. Wales: Hydromys chrysogaster). 

Host.; Hydromys chrysogaster Geoff roy (MR). 

fSiPHtlN W LATA. — EeHtNOPUTHIUIlDAK. 

ANTAJuriopiiTiuHtTH LOBOBONTis Enderlein. — A. ogmorhlni Bnderlein, Neumann, 1907, 
p. 13 (Booth Wandel Is.: 'Phoque Crabier*). — A. lobodontis Enderlein, 1909, 
p. 510, f. KK-NN (Booth Wandel Is.: Lobodon carcinophagus Jacquin ft Puch.) ; 
Ferris, 1984, pp. 488-489, f. 284. 

Host: Lobodon carcinophaga Hombron ft Jacquinot (MP). 

Antarctophtiiirus ogmouiiinj Enderlein.— Echinophthirus setosus Burmeiater, 
Rothschild, 3902, p. 224 (err. det.) (Ogmorhlni leptonyx ). — A. ogmorhini 
Enderlein, 1906, p. 662, f. 1, 2 (Ogmorliinus leptonyx ); Neumann, 1907, p. 13 
(partim— Booth Wandel Is.; Thoque crabier*) ; Enderlein, 1909, p. 509 
(Victoria Land: Ogmorhinus leptonyx de Blainv.); Ferris, 1934, pp. 486-488, 
f. 282, 283. Host: Hydrurga leptonyx Blainville (MP).] 

SlPHONAPTKRA. — PtU.tCIDAK. 

Eohipnopiiaua ambulans am bulans OUlff. — E. (rmhufciu# OlUfT, 1886, p. 172 (N. S. 
Wales: Echidna hystrix ); Rainbow, 1905, pp, 101-102, f. 25-26, PI. xxili, t. 1, 2; 
Rothschild, 1909, p. 57, PI. ix, f. 9 ( Echidna hystrix). — K. ambutans ambulant 
Oil iff, Rothschild, 1936, p. 5. t. 2. 

Host: Taehyglossus aouleatus Shaw ft Nodder (O). 

Eouiunophaga ambulans inepta Rothschild, 1936, p. 5, f. 3 (W. Australia: 
Taehyglossus aculeatus ineptus Thomas). 

Host: Taehyglossus aculeatus ineptus Thomas (O). 
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Kch f dnoph A( j a akanka Rothschild, 1936, pp. 3-5, f. 1, 4, 6 (S. W. Australia: 
Bcttongia Imueun Quol ft Gaiin.). 

Host: Bcttongia lesueur Quoy ft Gaimard. 

Echidnophaoa ooii nuta Wagner, 1936, pp. 332*334, f. 1 (S. Australia: Phascolomys 
latifrons). Host: Lasiorhimts latifrons Owen (DD). 

Eciudnophaua mortis Jordan ft Rothschild, 1906, pp. 56-57, PI, i, f. 2. PI. ill, f. 20, 
26 (W. Australia: Echidna aculeata). 

Host: Taehyglossus aculeatus Shaw ft Nodder (O). 

ICf Tl ipnophao a m a ('bon Y rill a Jordan ft Rothschild, 1906, pp. 45-47, PI. i, f. 7, 8, 
PI. ii, f. 16, PI. iii, f. 22-24 ( W. Australia: Bcttongia laaueuri). 

Host: Bcttongia Icsucur Quoy & Gaimard (DO). 

Ecu rn nop li aga myrmkoobii Rothschild. — Sarcopsylla myrmecobii Waterhouse, nom. 
nud., 1887, p. 23 (W. Australia: M y rm cm b i u s ) ,—Echid n o p h aga ambulant 
Jordan & Rothschild (nec. OUiff, err. determ.), 1906, pp. 54-55 (N. S. Wales: 
Trichosurut t vulpecula; Victoria: Trichosurux vulpecula ; W. Australia: 
Bcttongia lesueuri , Myrmecobius fa Mint us, Par agate lag o tin) . — Echidnophaga 
myrmecobii Rothschild, 1909, p. 57; Ferguson, 1923, p. 90 (Franklin Is., $. 
Australia: LeporUlus joncsi Thomas). 

Hosts: Bcttongia tesucur Quoy & Gaimard (DD), LeporUlus joncsi Thomas 
(MR), Macrotis lagotis Reid (DP), Myrmecobius fasciatus Waterhouse (I)P), 
Trichosurus vulpecula Kerr (DD). 

Echidnophaga peril) k Jordan, 1925, p. 97, f. 3 (W. Australia: Mynnccobius 
janciattiH) ; Jordan, 1933, p. 66 (W. Australia: Per ag ale lagotis). 

Hosts: Macrotis lagotis Reid (DP), Mynnccobius fa sc ini us Waterhouse (DP). 

Xenofsylla vkxabilih vexauiljh Jordan. — A” cnopsplla sp. (nr. X. nubicus), 
Ferguson, 1923, p. 90 (Franklin Is., S. Australia: LeporUlus joncsi ) . — 
A", vexa bills Jordan, 1925, pp. 100-101 (Franklin Is., S. Australia: Lcporillus 
joncsi). — .Y, r exabilis vexabilts Jordan, 1936, pp. 184-185. 

Host: Lcporillus joncsi Thomas (MR). 

Xenopsylla vex a hi us MKHKBm Jordan, 1936, pp. 184-185 (Queensland: 
.Bottus culmorum) . Host: Itattus culmorum Thomas & Dollman (MR). 

Siphon a v ter a . — Ckk atopii yluuae. 

Aoanthopsylla i'uankunknsis Rothschild. - cf Acanthopsylla woodward i Jordan & 
Rothschild, 1923, pp. 304-305, f. 302, 303 (Franklin Is., S. Australia: Conilurus 
albipes ). — A . franklinensis Rothschild, 1936, p. 9. 

Host: ConilwTH# albipes Lichtenstein (MR). 

Acanthopsylla pavxda (Rothschild). — Pygiopsylla pavida Rothschild, 1916, pp. 2-4, 
t. 1-8 (Queensland: Petaurus breviccps , Pseudochirus lemuroides , PHCudochirus 
herbertemiSt Dactylopsita picata , Eudronticia macrura t Pseudochirus sp., 
Dendrolagus lumholtzi ). — A. pavida (Rothschild), Jordan ft Rothschild, 1922, 
p. 245 (N. S. Wales: Pseudochirus peregrinus; Queensland: ‘Grey Scrub Rat‘, 
Macropus thetides ). — ? A. pavida (Rothschild), Ferris, 1924, p. 7 (N. S. Wales: 
Pftascologale flavipes ) . 

Hosts: Dactylopsila picaRi Thomas (DD), Dendrolagus lumholtzi Collett (DD), 
Eudromicia macrura Mjdberg (DD), Ilemibelideus lemuroides Collett (DD), 
Petaurus hreviceps Waterhouse (DD), Paeudocheirus herbertemis Collett (DD), 
Pseudocheirus peregrinus Bodd&ert (DD), Thylogale thetis Lesson (DD). 

Acanthopsylla rothschildi (Rainbow). — J Btephanocircus dasyuri Skuse, 
Rainbow, 1903, pp. 53-65 (N. 8, Wales: Dasyurus maculatus Kerr.). — Verato- 
phyllus rothschildi Rainbow, 1905, pp. 103-107, f. 27-28.— A. rothschildi 
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(Rainbow), Jordan ft Rothschild, 1922, pp. 245-247, f. 235-229. These authors 
recognize three geographical forms, viz.: A. rothschildi rothschildi (Rainbow) 
(p. 248, f. 236; N. S. Wales: Dasyurus Queensland: Macropus 

thetides ), A. rothschildi nereis Jordan ft Rothschild (p. 247, f. 236-238; Clerke 
Is., Bass Straits; Potorous tridactylus) and A. rothschildi victoriana Jordan ft 
Rothschild (p. 248, t. 239; Victoria: P/ia&coZopaZe swainsoni). — A. rothschildi 
rothschildi (Rainbow), Jordan ft Rothschild, 1923, pp. 306-306, f. 304, 306 
(N. 8. Wales: Phascologale flavipes). 

Hosts: Ant echinus flaiHpes Waterhouse (IIP), Ant echinus swainsonii Waterhouse 
(BP), Dasyurops maculatus Kerr (DP), Dasyurus quoll Zimmermann (DP), 
Potorous tridactylus Kerr (DD), Thylogale thctis Lesson (DD). 

Acanthopsyixa baphks Jordan ft Rothschild, 1922, pp. 242-246, f. 232-234 (Victoria: 
‘Native Cat'). 

Acanthopbylla woodwakdi (Rothschild). — Ceratophyllus tvoodtmrdi Rothschild, 
1904, pp. 623-624, PI. x, t 41, PI. xl, f. 42 (W. Australia: host unknown). — 
Pygiopsylla woadwardi (Rothschild), Rothschild, 1906, p. 221. — A. tooodwardi 
(Rothschild), Jordan ft Rothschild, 1922, p. 242; Rothschild, 1936, pp. 6-9, 
f. 7, 8 (W. Australia: Dasyurus geoffroyi Gould). 

Host: Dasyurinus geoffroii Gould (DP). 

Ackdbstia cheba Jordan, 1937, pp, 313-816, f. 99, 100 (S. Australia (‘Queensland* 
error): Parameles gunnei ; W. Australia: lsoodon obesulus). 

Hosts: lsoodon obesulus Shaw ft Nodder (DP), Perameles gunnii Gray (DP). 

Brapiopsylla ECHtoNAE (Denny). — Pulex cchidnac Denny, 1843, pp, 315-316, 
PI. xvii, f. 6 (Tasmania: Echidna hystHx). — Bradiopsylla echidnae (Denny), 
Jordan ft Rothschild, 1922, p. 233 (N. S. Wales, Tasmania, Victoria: Echidna 
hystrix , Echidna setosa); Ferris, 1924, p. 7 (Tasmania: Tachyglossus sctosa). 

Hosts: Tachyglossus aculeatus Shaw ft Nodder (O), Tachyglossus setosm 
Geoff roy (O). 

Choristopsylla ochi (Rothschild). — Ceratophyllus ochi Rothschild, 1904, pp, 628- 
629, PI. xi, f. 49, PI. xii, t. 64 (Victoria: ‘Opossum*). — Pygiopsylla ochi (Roths* 
child), Rothschild, 1916, p. 2 (Queensland: Trichosurus sp. (probably 
T. vulpecula) ) .—Choristopsylla ochi (Rothschild), Jordan ft Rothschild, 1922, 
p. 232 (N. S. Wales, Victoria: Trichosurus vulpecula); Ferris, 1924, p. 7 
(Tasmania: Trichosurus vulpecula) ; Jordan, 1937, p. 289, t. 74 (W. Australia: 
Trichosurus vulpecula). Host: Trichosurus vulpecula Kerr (DD). 

Choristopsvlla thom a si (Rothschild). — Ceratophyllus thomasi Rothschild, 1904, 
pp. 626-626, PI. xl, t 46, 48 (Australia: Acrobates pygmaea). — CkoristopsyUa 
thomasi (Rothschild), Jordan ft Rothschild, 1922, p. 232. 

Host: Acrobotcs pygmaeus Shaw (DD). 

Choristopsylla tbxstts (Rothschild). — Typhlopsylta tristis Rothschild, 1900, pp. 
36-37, PI. ti, f. 1 (Victoria: Petaurus australis ). — Ceratophyllus tristis (Roths- 
child), Rothschild, 1904, p. 625, PI. xl, t 46, 47. — Choristopsylla tristis (Roths- 
child), Jordan ft Rothschild, 1922, p. 283 (Victoria: Petaurus australis , 
Acrobates pygmaea). 

Hosts: Acrobates pygmaeus Shaw (DD), Petaurus australis Shaw ft Nodder 
(DD). 

Glaukryia scintilla Rothschild, 1936, pp. 9-18, f. 9-12 (W. Australia: DromMa 
concinna Gould). Host: Cercartetus concinnus Gould (DD). 

Lycopsylla NOVU8 Rothschild, 1904, pp. 602-603, Pl. vil, t 1-4 (N. S. Wales: 
Phascolomys mitchelU) ; Jordan ft Rothschild, 1908, p. 94. 

Host; Vombatus hirsutus Perry (DD). 
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M acuops y ll a Hercules Rothschild, 1906, pp. 486-487, Pl. xiv, f. 9, 10 (Tasmania; 
Mm velutinus , Mus Bp.) ; Ferguson, 1923, p. 91 (N. S. Wales: Rattus assimilis ; 
B. Australia: Rattus greyi); Perris, 1924, p. 7 (N. S. Wales: Phascologale 
ftavipes) . 

Hosts: Antechinus /la vipes Waterhouse (DP), Rattus assimilis Gould (MR), 
Rattus greyii Gray (MR), Rattus velutinus Thomas (MR). 

Pauapsyllxjb aubtkauacus Rothschild. — P. longicornis Jordan A Rothschild (nec 
Bnderlein, 1901, err. determ.), 1908, pp. 86-87, Pl. ii, f. 12, Pl. iv, t 6, PL vli, f. 3 
(W. Australia: RudyptuXa minor), — P. australiacus Rothschild, 1909, p. 62 
(W. Australia: Rudyptula minor); Gleland, 1922, p. 113 (Flinders Is.: 
Rudyptula minor, Puffinus hrevicaudus) . 

Hosts; RudyptuXa minor (Forster) (AS), Neanectris tenuirostris hrevicaudus 
(Gould) (APR). 

Pygiopsylla colossus Rothschild, 1906, pp. 221-222, f. 1 (Tasmania: 'Tasmanian 
rat'). 

Pygiopsylla congrua Jordan A Rothschild. — & (in part), 5 Ccratophyllus hilli 
Rothschild, 1904, pp. 622-623, PL xi, f. 43 (in part), 44 (N. S. Wales: Dasyurus 
viverrinus, Perameles nasuta ). — 5 Ccratophyllus hilli Rothschild, 1905a, p. 61 
(Tasmania: Dasyurus maculatus). — Pygiopsylla congrua Jordan A Roths- 
child, 1922, pp. 234, 236, f. 226 (N. S. Wales: Perameles nasuta; Tasmania: 
Perameles ohesula). — $ Pygiopsylla hoplia Jordan A Rothschild, 1923, pp. 
236-237, f. 228 (N. S. Wales: Perameles nasuta; Tasmania: Perameles ohesula , 
Perameles Bp., Ornithorhynchus anatinus t Dasyurus maculatus; Victoria: 
'Native Rat').- — Pygiopsylla congrua Jordan A Rothschild, Jordan, 1937, p. 311. 
Hosts: Dasyurops maculatus Kerr (DP), Dasyurus quail Zimmermann (DP), 
Isoodon obesulus Shaw A Nodder (DP), Ornithorhynchus anatinus Shaw A 
Nodder (O), Perameles nasuta GeoCtroy (DP). 

Pygiopsylla gbavib Rothschild, 1908, p. 620, PL xxx, f. 14 (Victoria: Mus assimilis) ; 
Jordan A Rothschild, 1922, p. 240, f. 231. 

Host: Rattus Gould (MR). 

Pygiopsylla hilli (Rothschild). — Ccratophyllus hilli Rothschild, 1904, pp. 
622-623, Pl. xi, f. 43 (in part) (W. Australia: Bettonyia pcnicillata) P. hilli 
(Rothschild), Jordan A Rothschild, 1922, p. 234, t 226; Jordan, 1937, pp. 
289-290, f. 76, 76 (W. Australia: Bettongia pcnicillata , Pseudochirus 

accident alis). 

Host: Bettongia pcnicillata Gray (DD), Pseudocheints occidcntalis Thomas 
(DD). 

Pygiopsylla hoplia Jordan A Rothschild.— Ceratophyllus hilli Rothschild, 1905a, 
p. 61 (Tasmania: Dasyurus maculatus), — ■<? Pygiopsylla hoplia Jordan A 
Rothschild, 1922, pp. 236-237, t , 227 (N. S. Wales: Potoroiw tridactylus, 
Perameles nasuta; Queensland: Perameles nasuta ; Tasmania: Perameles 
obesula> Perameles sp., Ornithorhynchus anatinus t Dasyurus maculatus ; 
Victoria: Rpimys assimilis ). — ? P. congrua Jordan A Rothschild, 1922, pp. 
234, 236, t . 229 (N. S. Wales: Perameles nasuta , Potourus tridactylus; Queens- 
land; 'Grey Scrub Rat'; Tasmania: Perameles ohesula ). — P . hoplia Jordan A 
Rothschild, Jordan, 1937, p. 290 (Queensland: Perameles nasuta); Jordan, 
1937, p. 311. 

Hosts: Dasyurops maculatus Kerr (DP), Dasyurus quoll Zimmermann (DP), 
Isoodon obesulus Shaw A Nodder (DP), Ornithorhynchus anatinus Shaw A 
Nodder (O), Perameles nasuta Geoifroy (DP), Potorous tridactylus Kerr (DD), 
Rattus assimilis Gould (MR). 
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Pyoiopmyli.a rainbow! Rothschild, 1008, pp. 619-620, X J I. xxviti, f, 5, Pi. xxx, f. 13 
(Victoria: Mus assimilis) ; Jordan & Rothschild, 1922, p. 240 (N. S. Wales: 
Perameles naxuta ; Victoria: Epimys rmimihs, Phascologale swainsoni ) . 

Hosts: Antcchinus swainsonii Waterhouse (DP), Perameles nasuta Geoffroy 
(DP), Rattus assimilis Gould (MR). 

I^giopsyixa sot, id a Rothschild, 191$, pp. 4-6, f. 4 (Queensland: Epimys sp.). 

Pyoiopsyixa ssktiii (Rothschild). — Ceratophylliis zethi Rothschild, 1904, pp. 626- 
628, PI. xi, f. 60, PI. xii, f. 52 (Victoria: Bcttongia euniculus ). — Pygiopsylla 
zethi (Rothschild), Jordan & Rothschild, 1922, pp. 237-238, f. 230 (N. S. 
Wales: Da spur us vivcrrinus, Perameles nasuta; Tasmania: Perameles ohesula). 

Hosts: IJettongia euniculus Ogilby (DD), Dasyurus qtioll Zlmmermann (DP), 
Ixoodon obesulus Shaw k Nodder (DP), Perameles nasuta Geoffroy (DP). 

Stkpuanocibcus ooncinnuh Rothschild, 1916, pp. 6*-8, f. 6 ( Epimys sp.). 

Btkphanocircum dabyuui Skuse. — $ *>• dasyttH Skuse, 1893, pp. 78-79, PI. xvli 
(N. S. Wales: Dasyurus maculatus Kerr.). — 8. dasyurae Skuse, Rothschild, 
1903, p. 319 (W. Australia: Bcttongia penivillata) dasyuri Skuse, Rainbow, 
1903, pp. 63-55; Rainbow, 1906, pp. 102-103, 107-108; Rothschild, 1905a, 
p. 61, PI. i, f. 1, 4 (Tasmania: Mus velutinus , Perameles gunnt , Dasyurus 
maculatus) ; Jordan & Rothschild, 1911, pp. 86-87, f. 10; Rothschild, 1916, 
pp. 6, 9 (Queensland: Perameles sp., Dasyurus vivcrrinus) ; Jordan, 1937, 
p. 290 (Queensland: Pnraineles nasuta ) . 

Hosts: Bcttongia pmicillata Gray (DD), Dasyurops maculatus Kerr (DP), 
Dasyurus quoll Zimmermann (DP), Perameles gun nil Gray (DP), Perameles 
nasuta Geoffrey (DP), Rnttus velutinus Thomas (MR). 

Stkpii anociboub .tarvisi Rothschild, 1908, pp. 623-624, PI. xxix, f. 12, PI. xxxi, f. 16 
(Victoria: Phascologale swain soni ) . 

Host: Antechinus swain sonii Waterhouse (DP). 

Stkpitanocikccb PKCTimpEB Rothschild, 1915, pp. 25-26, PI. ii (Victoria: Epimys 
assimilis ). Host: Rattus assimilis Gould (MR). 

St kp n anocibo ij s simsoni Rothschild, 1905a, pp. 61-62, PI. i, f. 2, 3 (Tasmania: • 
Mus velutinus, Dasyurus maculatus) ; Jordan & Rothschild, 1911, p. 87 
(Victoria: Mus as#tmtf?.v) ; Ferguson, 1923, p. 91 (host of type given in error 
‘Dattyums viverrinus *) , 

Hosts: Dasyurops maculatus Kerr (DP), Rattus assimilis Gould (MR), Rattus 
velutinus Thomas (MR). 

STmiANOPSYXAA thom A si ( Rothschild ) . — StephanocircuK thomasl Rothschild, 1903, 
pp. 318-319, PI. ix, f. 4, 5 (Barrow Is., N.W. Australia: Mus ferculinus Thos.). — 
i Htephanopsylla thomasi (Rothschild), 1911, p. 122. 

Host: Thetoniys ferculinus Thomas (MR). 

Stivauus molestub Jordan, 1936, p, 185, f, 1, 2 (Queensland: Rattus culm or um) ; 
Jordan, 1937, pp. 311-312, f. 98 (Queensland: Rattus culmorum). 

Host: Rattus culmorum Thomas k Dollinan. 

Stivai.iits bkotus Jordan k Rothschild, 1922, pp. 257-268, f. 251, 252 (Queensland: 
‘Grey Scrub Rat'). 

Uropsyjxa tabmanicuh Rothschild, 1905, pp. 488-490, PI. xlv, f. ll, 12 (Tasmania: 
Dasyurus viverrinus). Host: Dasyurus quoll Zlmmermann (DP). 

S IP HON AFTER A.—I SOH NOPSYLUDAK. 

Ibohnopbyixvs BATHVf.ue Rothschild, 1936, pp. 14-15, f. 13. 14, 17 (W. Australia: 
Nyctinomus australis Gray). Host: Austronomus australis Gray (MC). 
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iscHNOPSYU.us laminae (Rothschild ).— Ccratophyllus cumin it e Rothschild, 1903, 
p. 328, PI. x, f, 21, 22 (W. Australia: ‘bat ’). — UchnopHyllus caminae (Roths* 
child), Rothschild, 1986, p. 18, f. 15, 18 (W. Australia: Challnolobus mono 
Gray). Host: Chalinolobus morio Gray (MC). 

Ibohnophyixpb eabinus Rothschild, 1936, pp. 15-16, f. 16, 19 (W. Australia: 
Eptesicus pumilua Gray). Host: Vcspadelutt piunilus Gray. 

IsCHNOPHYLLtrs reductus ( Rothschild ) . — Vcratophyllus irditctux Rothschild, 1903, 
pp. 328-824 (Victoria: Vespertillo macropus ). 

HoBt: Myotis macropits Gould (MC). 

COLEOPTEHA. — STAPH VUISfHJAE, 

Myotyphm’s j an hon i (Matthews ). — Amblyopic us Jansoni Matthews, 1878, Cist. 
ent„ ii, pp. 278-279, PI. vi, f. 1-7 (‘Tasmaniarn sub pelle Muris Ratti 
iletectus ’). — MyotyphUts jansoni (Matthews), Fuuvel, 1883, Rev. d’Ent., 11, 
pp. 37-40 . — Vryptommatus jansoni (Matthews), Matthews, 1884, Cist, ent. 111, 
pp. 91-92, PI. v, f. 10. 

Add the following: 

Antakctophtuikvs ogmokhini Emlerlein, Harrison, 1937, p. 41 (Opmorhiuvs 
leptonyx = Hydrurga leptonyx Blainvill© (MP) ). 

Do<ophoroide8 ji.vRuisom WaterHton, Harrison, 1937, p. 11 (Tasmania: IHomcilva 
mclanophrys ~ Thalassarche me in no ph ris imparula Mathews (APR) ). Note: 
Many of the bird hosts listed in this report visit the Australian coast; how- 
ever, as stated in the introduction, such hosts are nol listed here unless the 
record is for an Australian locality definitely. 

Myopiithuua sp., Austen, 1926, p. 360 (Queensland). (Hippoboscidae.) 

Nyctkrihobca auni'Ta Jobllng, 1934, pp. 98-99, f. 1 (Solomon Is.: Hipposidcros 
eervinus Gould); Jobllng, 1936, p. 178 (N. Queensland: Hhinolophus mepa- 
phyllus Gray “ Hhinophyllotis megaphyllus Gray). (Nycteribiidae.) 


Section B. 

The letters between brackets refer to parasite groups: Dipt.era, D; Nycteri- 
biidae, DN; Streblidae, DS; Mallophaga, M; Slphunculata, S; Siphonaptera, A. 


Avbns. 

CasuarilformcB. 

Dro mi veins noxweHoUandiae (Latham). 
Dahiemhornia usymmrtrica (Nltssch in 
Giebel) , (M) 

SphenisciforiTHiH, 

Budyp(Hla minor (Forster). 

Austrooonicdes t vaterstoni (Cummings) . 
(M). 

Parapsyllua a ustraliacus (Rothschild). 
(A) 

Galliformes. 

Alectura lathami Gray. 

Oonioootes ftsstts (Rudow). (M) 

G. maorocephalua Taschenberg. (M) 
Lipeurua crass us Rudow. (M) 
l*. isvhnooephalus Taschenb«rg, (M) 
Ypsilophorus ypsilop horns australis 

(Latham). 

Qoniodcs elongaUts Piaget. <M) 

O. retractus SouSf. <M) 


Itxcalfiictoria vhinensis australis Could. 
Gtmiodnt elongatus l’iagcl. (M) 

Lipc at 'us a c u m ina tus Pin gt? t . ( M ) 

Mrnopan pallipes Piaget. (M) 

Columbifo rme.1 

Mryuloprcpia maynific a (Temminck). 

Columbicola columbae (LinnO). (M) 
.Vacrapypia phasianella (Temmlnck). 
Colpocephalum albidnm (Hebei. (M) 
Colnynbicola columbar, (Linne). (M) 
Phaps chalooptera (Xvftthani). 

Coljwc&phalum albidnm Glebel. (M) 
Colitmbk'otu columbae (UnnA). (M) 
Uoniovot.es flams Rudow. (M) 
hnwomreia welanolenaa (I^atham). 
Coluynbleola i'olumbue (Llmir*). (Al) 

. Rail! formes. 

Tomirdus tricolor (Gray). 

tfallk'ola bisetom (Piaget). (M) 
Hw'phyrio melanotus Temmlnck. 
Rallicota fallasc (Piaget). (Af) 
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Alicrot rib onyx vcntralis Gould. 

Philopterus flavopunv tains ( Rudow ) . 

(M) 

Procellartlformes. 

N eonectris tenuirostris brevicaudua (Gould). 

Parapsyllus australiaous Rothschild. (A) 
OapRon capensis australis Mathews. 
Andstrona vagelli (Fabricius). (M) 

Lari formes. 

Thalusstms bergii poliocercus (Gould). 
Actornithophilus crassipes ( Piaget ) . ( M ) 

CharadriiformoH. 

Jrediparra gallinacea (Temminck). 

Parricola sulcata (Piaget). (M) 

Megalornlthiformes. 

Afathavssna rubiounda (Perry). 

Esthiopterum giganteum Le Sou&f. (M) 

K. gvuis (Llnnfl). (M) 

Phiioptci'na novaehollandiae ( Glebel ) . t M ) 

Ardeiformes. 

Threskiornis molttcca strictipemiis (Gould). 

Ksthiopteru?n ibidis Harrison. (M) 

Platibis flavipea (Gould). 

fbidoevus flavuti Cummings. (M) 
Xenorhynchus asiaticus australis (Shaw). 

Philopterus honHdua ( G lebel ) . ( M ) 

Xotophoyx novaehollandiae (Latham). 
fCsthioptei'um unguicu latus (Plnget ) . ( M ) 
Ffctloptcrus tongipes ( Rudow ) . ( M ) 

Anatlformes. 

Chenopis atrata (Lathum). 

Anatieola megacera (Johnston & Harri- 
son ) . ( M ) 

Cotpocephahim castancitm Piaget. (M) 
Ornithobiua fuscus Le Sou^f. (M) 
Trfnoton nigrum Le Sou^f, (M) 

A nscranas semipahnata ( Latham ) . 

Jfeteropi'aotus hllli Harrison. (M) 
Cereopsis novaehollandiae Latham. 

Anatieola australis (Rudow). (M) 

Virago gibberifrons (MlUler). 

Anatieola crassioornis (SeopoU). (M) 
Xyroea australis JSyton. 

Anatieola oinereus (Rudow). (M) 

Pelecani formes. 

Mesooarbo ater sulcirostris (Brandt). 

.U mop oh subrotundum Piaget. (M) 
Pectinopygus ( PhiUchthyophaga ) vonfnsus 
(Bagnall & Hall). (M) 

P. (P.) seto-sif* (Piaget), (M) 

Xaiiia senator (Gray). 

Afenopon albescens Piaget. (M) 
Pectinopygus (Pectinopygus) gyrieornis 
(Denny). < M) * 

Phllaptwus breviantennatus (Piaget). 
(M) 

Catoptropslicanus conspioillatus (Temminck). 
Tetrophthahnua australis Bedford. (M) 


Falcon t formes. 

Ctmcittua leucagaster (Gmelin). 

Colpovcphalunt flare evens Nitssch In Lyonet. 
(M) 

Pm ituui formes. 

Trivhoglossus moluccanus (Gmelin). 

Jiomenopon denticnlatnm Harrison, (M) 
Psitteuteles 'insrsicolor (Lear). 

Bomenopon denticulatum Harrison. (M) 
UlosHopsitta porphyrocephala whitlocki 
MathewB. 

Peif/nronlrmtce australis Harrison. (M) 
Probosvigur aterrimn a (Gmelin)* 

Colpocephalum temporals Piaget. tM) 
Degeeriella parabolioeps (Piaget). (M) 
Wsthiopterum trabeculum (Piaget). (M) 
(Jonioootes latus var. major Neumann. 
(M) 

Afenopon vommissum Neumann. (Al) 
Philopterus forficuloides (Piaget). (M) 
Oalyptorhynchus magni ficus Shaw & 
Nodder. 

Ksthiopterum circumfasciatum (Piaget). 

< M ) 

’A a nda junere a (Shaw). 

Menopon bifurcatum Piaget. (M) 

K aka toe g a let it a (Latham). 

Ksthiopternm capreolum (Gervais), iM) 
fColophus roseicapillns (Vlelllot:). 

Philopterus cos (Rudow). (M) 
Degeerivlla vas ((Rebel). (M) 
Leptolophtut hollandicus (Kerr). 

Paragonioco tes fasciatus ( 1 *iaget ) . ( M ) 

Polytelis swainsonii (Desinarest). 
Oolpovephalum trimaculatuvi Piaget. (M) 
Philopterus angustoclypealus Piaget. (M) 

P. forfionla (Piaget), (M) 

Polytelis anthopeplus (Lear). 

Esthiop ferum virv u m fascia t u m ( l J iagot ) . 
(M) 

A list crus scapularis (Lichtenstein). 

Philopterus forflcula (Piaget). (M) 
Platyeercus elegans elegans (Gmelin). 

Philopterus forflcula (Piaget). (M) 
Platyeercus adscitus pallloeps IiCar. 
Philopterus forflcula (Piaget). (M) 
Colpoccpholum trimavulatum Piaget. (M) 
Platyeercus eximius (Shaw). 

Afenopon ptvropsittacus Harrison. (M) 
ISamardins ssonariu s (Shaw). 

Philopterus forflcula (Piaget). (M) 

X or thiella hasmatogaster (Gmelin). 

Myrsidea pantmpilosa (Piaget). (M) 

Pe top or us w alliens (Kerr). 

Degeeriella divergent. (Neumann). (M) 
Psephotus varius Clark. 

Esthioptcrum forfiouloidcs (Neumann). (M) 

Alced ini formes. 

Duccio novacguincae (Hermann). 
Dcgeeriena bracteata (Nltasch in Giehel), 
(M) 

Philopterus delphax (NiUsrh in GJebel). 
(M) 
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Cuculiformea. 

0 acoman^fl priouwntai ( Lichtenstein ) 

PWlopteri*® ZaUoZj/pca^ ( JPiB gel ) . < M ) 

Scyt hropa novaehollandiae ( Latham ) , 
Dageeriella liponriformis (Rudow). (M) 
PHilopterus acutus (Rudow). <M) 

P, o bcordatus ( Piaget ), < M ) 

Menurl formes. 

Menura novaehollandiae Latham. 

Degcericlla menuraelyrac (Colrule), (M) 
Philopterus parabolioeps (l'iaget). (M) 

M (■ a ftra novaehollandiae victorinc Gould. 
Esthiopterum menura Le Houef & Bullen. 
(M) 

Mcnopon menura Le Souef & Bullen. (M) 
Passeriformes. 

(Jymnorhina ttbieen (Latham), 

flcgeeriolla bimacnlata (Piaget). (M) 
(jymnorhina hypoleuoa ( Gould ) . 

PegccrieUa semiavnulat a ( Piaget ) . ( M ) 

strepera graculina (J. White). 

Cotpocephalum vinculum Lo Sout l f A 
Bullen. (M) 

(Jonldaeornis gouldi ae (Gould). 

Xfachacrilaomns latifrons Harrison. (M) 
Ptiloris viotoriac Gould, 

Aeolpoccphalum brevipes Kwtng. (M) 

riolaceus (Vieillot). 

flrgeerielta pontoni Johnston A Harrison, 
(M) 

Mcnopon ptilnnorhynchi Ponton. (M) 
Philoptorm grandivops (Giehel). (M) 
Scriculus chrysocophatus (Lew in). 

f)egeeriella hretivn (Nil/.wch in ( Rebel). 
(M) 

, Mammalia 

Monotuicmata. 

Ornlthorhynchus anatinu* Shaw «f t N odder. 
Pygiopaylla congrua Jordan A Rothschild. 
(A) 

/*. hopUa Jordan A Rothschild. (A) 
Tachyglossus aculcatnti Shaw A N odder. 
Pradiopaylla cchidnue (Denny). (A) 
Echidnophnga ambulant ambulant Olliff. 
(A) 

E. liopus Jordan A. Rothschild. (A) 
Tachygloaaua aculeatus ineptna Thomas. 
Bohidnophaga am butana inept a Roths- 
child. (A) 

7 'achyglosaua actoaua Geoff roy. 

firndiopayllu echidna* (Denny). (A) 

Maksupiama. 

Polyprotodontin. 

Daayuridao. 

A nttichinua flavipe* Waterhouse. 

Aeanthopaylla rothschUdi rothschildl 

(Rainbow). (A) 

Macropaylla hercnlea Rothschild. (A) 
Phavogalia breviapinoaua (Harrison & 
Johnston). (M) 


A nf echinus swainsonvi Waterhouse. 

Aeanthopaylla rothtohildi tyictoriana 

Jordan & Rothschild. (A) 
PyyiopayUa rdinbowi Rothschild. (A) 
.SiopZwmooirows jarviai Rothschild. (A) 
Dnsyurua quoll Zimmermann. 

Aeanthopaylla rothackildi rothaohildi 

(Rainbow). (A) 

Ppffiopaylln eongrua Jordan & Roths* 
child. (A) 

P. hoplia Jordan & Rothschild. (A) 

P. zeihi (Rothschild). (A) 
SZcpfmnocfrcHA dasyurl Skuae. ( A) 
I'vapaytla taamanicua Rothschild. (A) 
Paayurinua geoffroli Gould. 

A cnnthopaylla t voodwardi Rothschild. ( A ) 
Drjjsj/ifroyi* macalfttus Kerr. 

Aeanthopaylla' rothaohildi rothaohildi 
(Rainbow). (A) 

Uoopiu uncinatu Harrison & Johnston. 
(M) 

Pygiopaylla congrua Jordan & Rothschild, 
(A) 

hoplia Jordan & Rothschild. (A) 
.Sfrpfeanorfrmt* dasyuri Skuse. (A) 

S, aimsonl Rothschild. (A) 

Myrmecobiidac. 

Myrmecobius fascia tus Waterhouse. 

W ch id no ph a ga myr in ccobi i Rot h seh lid. 
(A) 

K, pei'ilia Jordan. (A) 

PcranudJdfto. 

imtodon o bcsulua Shaw A Nodder. 

AccdcstUi vhcra Jordan. (A) 

Pygiopaylla rontfrua Jordan A- Roths- 
child. (A) 

P. hoplia Jordan & Rothschild. (A) 

P. zethi Jordan & Rothschild. (A) 
Pcramclcs nasnta Geoftroy. 

lioapin phancroccrala Harrison & John- 
ston. ( M ) 

Pygiopaylla congrua Jordan & Roths- 
child. (A) 

P. hoplia Jordan & Rothschild. (A) 

P. ralnbouH Rothschild. (A) 

P. siothi (Rothschild). (A) 

Step ha no circus dasyuri Skuse. (A) 
Pcrnmelca gunnii Gray. 

Aeedestia chera Jordan. (A) 
titephanortreus daaynri Skuse. (A) 
Macrotis lagotia Reid. 

Echidnophaga myrmiwobii Rothschild. 
(A) 

E. periliv Jordan. (A) 

Dtprotodontla. 

Phalangeridae. 

Acrobates pygmaeua Shaw. 

Choriatopsylla thomasi (Rothschild). 
(A) 

C. triatis (Rothschild). (A) 

C’emrrtetM# oonoiitnus Gould. 

G latter tin scintilla Rothschild. (A) 
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Mndrotnivla mavrura Mjbberg. 

AcanthopspUa pavida (Rothschild). (A) 
Pe tannin australis Shaw and N odder, 
('horistopspila tristis (Rothschild). (A) 
Petanrus breviccps Waterhouse. 

A cant hopsylla pavida ( Rothschild). (A) 
DuctylopsUa pivata Thomas. 

AcanthopspUa pavida < Rothschild). (A) 
Pscudoohcirus pvrr.grinus Boddaert, 

AcanthopspUa pavida (Rothschild). (A) 
l % scudochcims ocetdentulis Thomas, 
PpgiopsyUu hitli (Rothschild). (A) 

Pse udovhcirns Herbert main (Collett. 

AcanthopspUa pavida (Rothschild). (A) 
// ' luthflhlcKS Irmifroldr* Collett, 

A canthopsytla pa id do ( Rothsch Hd ) . ( A ) 

Triehosurus nnlpccula Karr. 

ChoristopspUa ochi (Rothschild). (A) 
Echidnophitga myrtnecobii .Rothschild, 
(A) 

Vombutidae. 

Vout bat it ft nr sinus Shaw. 

Boopia larsata Piaget. (M) 

Com ha (its Hirsutus Perry, 

Boopia tarsata Piaget. (M) 
bpvopsyUa novas Rothschild. (A) 
Lasiorhinus Uitijrans Owen, 

Bohidnophaga cornu ta Warner. (A) 

Macropodldae. 

Bcttongia pcniciUata Cray. 

PyffiopspUa hilli * Rothschild) . tA) 
Stephan ocirc us daspnri Skiisc. (A) 
Bcttongia lesuenr Quo.v A Oaimard. 

fSchidnophaga aranka Rothschild. (A) 
/?. macronyvhia .Jordan A Rothschild. (A) 
t$. myrtnecobii Rothschild. (A) 
Bcttongia cuni cuius Ogilby, 

Pppiopsplla zethi (Rothschild) (A) 
Arpyprymnus rufesccns Cray. 

Hoopla bettonyia Re SouBf. (AI) 
Paruheicradoxus insignis Harrison A- 
Johnston. (M) 
f*otorous tridactplus Kerr. 

Acunt hopsylla rothschihli nereis Jordan 
& Rothschild. (A) 

Pppiopsplla hop Ha Jordan &, Rothschild. 
(A) 

Bcndrolagns UtmhoUzi Collett. 

AcanthopspUa pavida (Rothschild). (A) 
Dcndrolagia pygidialis MJdhery. (AI) 
Thylogale coxsnU Gray, 

MacropophUa forcipata Mjbberg. (Ai) 
Thplogale stigmatica Gould. 

Ifcterodoxus longitarsus (Piaget). (M) 
Thplogale thetis Lesson . 

AcanthopspUa pavida (Rothschild). (A) 

A. rothschildf rothaohUdf (Rainbow). (A) 
Hrterodoxus longltnrsua (Piaget). (M) 

Waltabia bicolor Desmarest. 

Boopia noiafmca L*e Soutff. (M) 

B. sptiiosa Harrison & Johnston. (M) 
Heterodoxun longitarsus (Piaget). (M) 
hatnmcephahtm lesouefi Harrison A 

Johnston. (M) 


Wallabiu rufogriaea Desmarest. 

Meter odoxus fongilaraun (Plagot). (M) 
Waltabia dorsalis Gray, 

Boopia minuta Le Houdt. (M) 
IlHerodonnts tongitarsus (Piaget). (M) 
Lat-ntnoephatnm macropus Le Sout*f. (M) 
Osphranter 7*obustus Gould. 

Heterodaants hmgitarsns (Piaget). <M) 

.1 fegaleia rufa Desmarest. 

Boopia prandis Piaget. (M) 

U etcr odoxus lonyitarsus (Piaget). (M) 
Macropus major Shaw. 

Boopia notafusva Le Houiif. (AC) 
Hctcrodoxus longUarsns (Piaget). (M) 

Placentulia. 

Rodent la. 

Hydromys chrpaogaster rieoftroy. 

lloplopleurn bUlcntata (Neumann). (K) 
ttattus assimilis Gould. 

Macropsylla Hercules Rothschild. (A) 
Pygiopsylla gravis Rothschild. (A) 

P. hoplia Jordan & Rothschild. (A) 

P. rainbowl Rothschild. (A) 
Stephanovircus pectinipes Rothschild. 
(A) 

ft. simsoni Rothschild. (A) 

Battue grepii Gray. 

Macropsylla Hercules Rothschild. (A) 
Battus velutinus Thomas. 

Macropsylla hero ales Rothschild. (A) 
Btcphatiocircns dasyuri Rkuae. (A) 

N. simsoni Rothschild. (A) 

Battus culm ovum Thomas A Dollman. 
Htlvalius molest ns Jordan. (A) 

AY nopsylla vex a bills meseris Jordan. (A) 
Theiomys fercuUnns Thomas. 

Btephanopsplht thnmasi ( Rothschild ) - 
(A) 

Leporlllus jonesi Thomas. 

Evhldnophuya mprrnccobU Rothschild. (A) 
Xcnopsylla vexabilis Jordan. (A) 

Pinnipedia. 

Lobodon rorcimphaga Hombron & Jae- 
quinot. 

Ant arc topht hints lobodontis Enderlein. 
( 8 ) 

// ydrurga Isptonyx Blainville. 

Antarctopht. hints agnwrhini Knderlein. <S) 

Carnivora. 

Canis dingo Meyer. 

Trichadttct.es canis (Dc Geer). (M) 

Chiroptera.— Megacblroptera. 
Pteropiis poUocsphalus Temmlnck. 

Cpclopodia albertsii Rondanl. (DN) 

P ter opus gouldii Peters. 

Cpclopodia albertsii Rondanl. fDN) 
Pteropus oonspicittatus Gould. 

Cpclopodia albertsii Rondanl. (DN) 

Chlroptera. — Microchiroptera. 
Veapertilionldac. 

Nyatophilm tlmoricmis gouldi Tomes, 
Npcterfbia < t? pete tibia) brevioauda Mu«- 
grave. (DN) 
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V eapadelus pumilus Gray. 

IaohitopaylluB earinua Rothschild, (A) 

Nycteribia (Nyctcribia) falca&i Mus- 
grave. ( DN ) 

Vhalinolobus gouldU Gray. 

A’j /vteribia (Nyctcribia) Jalcami Mus- 
grave. ( UN ) 

.V. (AT.) trauffhtoni Musgrave. (DN) 
Ckalinotobus morio Gray. 

lachnnpayllus (Himiuac (Rothschild). (A) 

Nycleribia (Nycleribia ) bnrrelli Mus- 
grave. (DN) 

A\ (2V.) haici Musgravt*. (DN) 
SroteinnM rnppellii Peters. 

A' yv t t;ri bid ( Nyclcrib ia ) long ispi Uonu 

Mtisgrave. (UN) 

N. ( N .) inuUispinasa Musgrave. (UN) 


My otis macropair Gould. 

Jachnopayllns rcductna (Rothschild). (A) 
Jl/ln(op(cn«r btepotis Temmlnck. 

Aacodipt.cron australiansi Muir. (DS) 
Nycteribia (lAstropotla) parilia Walker. 
(DN) 

A’. < Zi.) mraainl Falcoz. (DN) 

X peter ibosca atnboiticnsia Rondant. (DS) 
.Winioptem* australis Tomes. 

A T jt/c(<frfbt« ( Listropoda) parilis Walker. 
(DN) 

A'. <//.) sarttstni Faleoz. (DN) 

Molossidac. 

.1 australis Gray. 

Ischaopsytlus bathylns Rothschild (A) 


Addenda. 

We are Indebted to Professor Harvey Sutton, School of Public Health and 
Tropical Medicine, University of Sydney, for permission to publish the following 
records: 

I soo don tor os us Ramsay. (Kuranda, Queensland). 

Hoopla phaneroverala Harrison & Johnston. (M.) 

Pygiopsylla congruu Jordan & Rothschild. (A.) 

P. HopHa Jordan & Rothschild. (A) 

Raft us eulmoruw Thomas & Dollinan. (Ingham, Queensland.) 

Pygiopsylla hoplio Jordan & Rothschild. (A.) 

Polyplax spinulosa (Burmeister. ) (S.) 


We would draw attention to the following: 

iCchidnophaya myrmrrobii Rothschild has also been recorded from the snake, 
/Memento supcrciliosa, by Jordan & Rothschild, 1906, p. B5. 

'Pygiopsylla hill t (Rothschild)’: Jordan & Rothschild, 1922, Kctoparasites, 
pp, 234-237, when discussing ‘ Pygiopsylla hilli (Rothschild), 1904’, make no 
reference to the record of 'Pygiopsylla hilli (Rothschild), Rothschild, 1916, 
p, 6’, from Perameles macrura (-■ fsoodon toro.su s Ramsay), Queensland. 

The record of ‘ Nycteribia elongata Rudow’, 1871, Z. Ues. Atofurw;., xxxvli, pp. 
122-123, from 'Xyrtophiltts Geoff royV has yet to be investigated; see Speiser, 1902w, 
pp. 160-161. 


IHbliogruphy. 

(’'lblano, J. B., 1iUJ2. — The Parasites of Australian Birds. Trans, Hoy. Soc. S. Awsf., 
xlvi, pp. 8S-1J8. 

Harhison, 1j„ 1D16. — The Genera and Species of Mallophagw. Parasitology , lx. pp. 1-156. 
Johnston, T. H«, and Harrison. U, 1918.— A Census of Australian Mallophaga. Prov. 
Hoy. Soc. Qd.. xxiv, pp. 1*15. 

f — , I9l3tt. — A List of Mallophaga found on Introduced and Domesticated 

Animals in Australia, Proc. Hoy . Soc*. Qtl.. xxlv. pp. 17-22. 

— — , 1913ft. — A Note on Australian Pediculids. Pror. Roy. Soc. Qd.. xxiv, 

pp. 165-109. 

I RBi) a lb, T„ and Troughton. K. lk O., 1934. — A Cheek-Lint of the Mammals recorded 
from Australia. Mem, Aunt. Atua.. vi. pp. 1-122. 

KMjLoog, V. L., 1908. — Wytsman's Genera Insectorum, Fast*. 66, Mallophaga, pp. 1-87. 

3 PI. 

Math&ws, O. M„ 1987,—- Bystama Avium AuHtralaslatiarum. 1. 

** — — — , 1030.- — Systema Avium Australaslanurum. IT. 
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Musgraye. A,, 1932. — Bibliography of Australian Entomology. 1775-1930. Sydney. 
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of Health Bulletin, No. 155, pp. 603-742. 
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A NEW 8ARC0CHILU8 (ORCHIDACEAE) FROM THE DORRIGO. 

By the Rkv. H. M. R, RVpp, B.A. 

(One Text-figure,) 

[Head 2JHh June, I33K. 1 


Sakcocuiujs Hajihjganak, n. ap. 

Planta pawn cum mdieibus numevosis. Folia circlter quatuor, pallida, rlgida, 
niaculntn. Racemus in specimine ineo cum floribus duobus, viridibus. Sepals, 
petalaque lute lanceolata, patentla. Sejmlum dorsale lateralibus majus, 7 > 8 mm. 
La bell um cum lobis lateralibus longis, spathulatis: lobus znedlus cum macula rum 
purpurea rum circulo. Columnu brevis. 

A small plant with numerous roots, very similar to a small 8. falcatus R.Bi\, 
but the leaves, which are pale and somewhat rigid as in that species, are beset 
with small dark dots. Raceme in my only flowering specimen with two flowers, 
having a resemblance to those of 8. olivaceus Llndl., but of a more opaque green. 
Perianth segments broadly lanceolate, widening at the base. Dorsal sepal much 


larger than the others, about 7x3 mm. Lateral 
sepals and petals equal, Labellum with long erect 
Rpathulate lateral lobes: mid-lobe with a ring of 
purple spots or splashes above the blunt spur. Column 
short. 

The affinities of this little species seem to be 
chiefly with N. fAivacens Lindl. and *s\ apath Hiatus 
Rogers, and when flowers reached me without a plant, 
1 conjectured that it might be a natural hybrid 
between these. The plant, however, proved to be 
more like 8, falcatus R.Br., and might easily pass for 
that species when not in bloom, but for the dotted 
leaves. The flowers closely resemble those of 
»S. olivaceux, but lack the golden tint of the latter, 
and the segments — especially the dorsal sepal— are 
broader. The labellum has prominent lateral lobes 
very similar to those of 8. spnthulatus, and just above 
the spur or foot of the mid-lobe is a ring of purple 
spots corresponding to the V-shaped or irregular 
marking on Dr. Rogers' species. 

A small raceme was sent to me by Mr. G. E. 
Glissan of Balgowlah, Sydney, who had received 



Harcot kilns Horrlpana#, n. sp. 


them from Mrs. W. J, Harrigan, Deer Vale Road, Dorrlgo, Subsequently Mrs. 
Harrigan sent me a plant, which at the time of writing (Feb., 1938) has been in my 
bush-house for about three months. I must admit to some doubt concerning the dots 
on the leaves. A new leaf which has developed on the plant just mentioned is up to 


the present deyoid of any dots; and, although in the older leaves these do not appear 
to be due to piercing of the surface by an Insect, it Is not impossible that they may 
be so. Mrs. Harrigan, however, considers them characteristic of the plant. The 
first specimen observed was growing on a loquat tree near the homestead, but Miss 


M. Harrigan later found others in the forests. They were usually high up on the 
trees. 1 have named the species in honour of Mrs. Harrigan and her daughter. 



ON THE TAXONOMY OF HEL1C0B1A AUSTRALIS ( 8ARCOPHAGINAB) , 

A DIPTEROUS INSECT ASSOCIATED WITH GRASSHOPPERS. 

By A. L. Tonnoib, Council for Scientific and Industrial Research* Canberra. 

(Two Text-figures.) 

[ Read 2Sth June. 1938.] 

The genus Helicobia was erected by Coquillett (1895) to receive one species of 
Sarcophaga , 8. heUcis Townsend from North America* which haB a bristly radius 
(first vein). 

The diagnosis was as follows: “First and third veins bristly, the others bare, 
apical cell open, ending at three-fifths of the distance from second vein to the 
wing tip; bend of fourth vein rectangular and bearing a long appendage*; hind 
cross vein much less oblique than the apical, terminating at last third of distance 
between the small and the bend, its posterior end much nearer the wing-margin 
than to the small cross vein. Head at the vlbrissae* nearly as long as at insertion 
of the antennae, its lower margin convex; frontal bristles descending to middle of 
second antennal Joint; sides of face each bearing a row of short macrochaetae ; 
antennae three-fourths as long as the face, the third joint twice as long as the 
second; arista long, plumose on the basal three-fifths, the remainder bare; vibrissae 
inserted slightly above the oral margin, a few short bristles above each ; cheeks as 
broad as the eye-height, the eyes bare. Abdomen oval, consisting of four segments, 
densely grey polllnoae. Type; 8 arcophaga hclicis Townsend ( Psyche , February, 
1892, pp. 220-21).” 

Except for the bristly R 1( all the characters enumerated in thiB diagnosis are 
too general and can hardly be taken as having any generic value. 

There appear to be no further comments on this genus and no addition of 
species to it for about forty years; only it was recognized that the genotype 
H. heUcis Towns, is a synonym of 8. rapax Wlk. 

In their work on Australian Sarcophagidae, Johnston and Tiegs (1921) 
described H. australis, but did not otherwise comment on the genus. As they had 
been in communication with Dr. Aldrich over their work, it is probable that the 
latter had pointed out to them the generic status of the fly. 

Bnderlein (1928) considers Helicobia as a synonym of Bercea R.-D.; but the 
genotype of the latter is B. penicillata Vlll. = haemorrhoidalU (Fall.) R.-D. nec Fall. 
Hardy (1936) does not accept this generic synonymy because be thought that the 
genotype of Bercea was 8. haemorrhoidaUs Fail. However, it seems that 
Townsend also does not consider Bercea as a valid synonym; apparently he has 
made out that Helicobia rapax (Walk.) is devoid of ctenidium on the mid femora 
in the male and is also not so closely related to Asceloctis Enderlein, which this 
author thought might fall into synonymy with Helicobia , in case the genotype of 
this genus turned out to be devoid of the mid femoral ctenidium. 


* This is probably only a fold. 
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Id 1932 Hardy expressed his opinion on Helicobia in the following manner: 
"This generic name is a synonym of Barcophaga as accepted by most authors, and 
1 have been unable to associate the typical form with the Australian species placed 
under the name, although the two species have some characters in common. 1 
retain the name Helicobia as being one of convenience, rather than propose a 
generic name at the present time because there is no unanimous opinion with 
regard to the limits of the associated genera/ 1 Further, he considers the presence 
of only three post-sutural dorsocentral bristles as typical of Helicobia . 

In 1934 Curran (1934a) described H . guianica without discussing the genus, 
and in the same year (19346) he described three further species from South Africa: 
H . alerta t H. selene and H. monroi. He mentions there that "the bristly R, is not 
always a generic character* in this group but that In this case it separates a fairly 
large group of species from the unwieldy genus Barcophaga and that its use 
undoubtedly simplifies the Identification of the species of this group". 

In 1936 Townsend gave an extensive key to all the genera of the Sacophaglnae 
but his survey does not include a detailed Btudy of each genus. The characters 
he attributes to Helicobia in his key can be summed up as follows: 


Male. 

No facio-orbita.1 bristles. 

Outer vertical not developed. 

Frons not produced. 

At least one bristle below th e anterior 
point of frontalla. 

Proa ter num bare. 

Three strong post sutural. 

R^ bristled on one-third to half-way. 

Claws short. 

Tibiae not villous. 

The Australian species that Johnston 
the above in the following way: 

Male. 

The faclo-orbltal bristles are represented by 
2-6 stiff hairs. 

Prosternum bristly. 


Female. 

No facio-orbital bristles. 

Arista plumose half-way. 

Two reclinate fronto-orbltals. 

Frontal bristles diverging, at least one 
bristle below the anterior point of 
frontalla. 

Two procllnate fron to -orbital and at least 
one reclinate fronto-orbltal. 
bristled to half-way. 

and Tiegs refer to Helicobia differ from 

Female. 

These hairs are weaker than in the male 
but a few are also of a bristly nature. 

Arista plumose to three-fifths of the way. 

Only one posterior reclinate orbital and 2 
anterior procllnate. 

Frontal bristle scarcely diverging. 


As it seems inadvisable to Increase the number of genera of the Calltphorinae 
with bristly radius, H. australis J. & T. can reasonably be placed in Helicobia in 
spite of the discrepancies mentioned above; it could almost be placed in 
Helicobiopsis Towns., which has a bristled prosternum but is defined also by one 
strong facio-orbital and long claws which H. australis does not possess. 


Helicobia austbalis J. 9c T. 

Proc . Roy. Boo. Qld xxxill, 1922, p. 50 and fig. 24, p. 76. 

Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Longman, Director of the Queensland Museum, 
I was allowed to study the two male specimens from which the authors described 
this species. 

Their description is quite accurate, but a few emendations are necessary. 
They may have studied the coloration of the specimens under artificial light so 
that it appeared on the whole too pale; thus the mesofacial plate is not pale fawn 
but greyish pruinose, darker than the parafaolals, its ground colour more or less 


• Twenty-four genera of the Sarcophaginae, 11 of Townsend, 8 of Bnderleta, 1 of 
Aldrich, 8 of R,-Deevoidy and 1 of OoqulUett, present this character of a bristly R,. 
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testaceous. The second antennal segment has no silvery bloom, the third, which 
Is only about twice as long as the second (7:4), is not silvery but greyish-brown. 
There are six frontal bristles on one side and 7 on the other, not 8 on both sides 
(this number varies from 6 to 9); it is possible that the upper vertical was 
counted in the row, but it can easily be distinguished from the others because 
it is reciinate. When the thorax is viewed from the front, the black markings 
of the notum appear very shiny; the lateral black vittae do not extend on the 
scutellum but its corners are narrowly black. The median dark vitta extends on 
the disc of the scutellum but does not reach its tip. There are no distinct 
anterior acrostichals, no post-humeral (the two mentioned by Johnston and Tiegs 
must be the anterior presupraalar and preintraalar)*, there are three intraalar 
(posterior) and not two. The chaetotaxy of the thorax is therefore as follows: 
1 pair of prescutellar acrostichal, 2 predorsocentral, 3 postdorsocentral, 1 preintra- 
alar, 3 postintraalar, 3 humeral, 2 presupraalar, 3 postsupraalar, 2 to 4 noto- 
pleural, 2 postalar, 2 lateral scutellar, 1 pair apical scutellar cruciate, and one 
pair dlscal scutellar bristles. 



Text -Use 1-2 . — Helioobia australis. 1A. Male hypopygium, x 33 ; 1U, Phallus, ventral 

view, x 33 ; 2. Posterior claspers, x 100. 

The hypopygium of the holotype has been figured by Johnston and Tiegs 
(fig. 24), but as it had not been treated with potash the phallus was not extended 
and the figure does not give an exact idea of its complicated structure. This 
organ was removed by me from the holotype and treated with potash and was then 
drawn by means of the camera lucida in liquid medium so that no pressure was 
exerted upon it (see fig. 1A). The posterior clasper carries only one bristle, 
there is no trace whatsoever of a second one or of a pore where a second one 
might have been inserted. The posterior claspers of at least half *a-d oxen other 
specimens have been examined and in only one of them was there a second very 
small lateral bristle found on one of the claspers only (fig. 2). I am quite satisfied 
that this species lacks the second bristle of the posterior claspers which Hardy 
considers as a special character of Helicobia and of a group of species of 
Sarcophagi The complicated phallus is characterized by four pairs of projections • 
as can be seen in the ventral view of that organ (fig. IB) ; the two long and thin 
ventral ones being serrated on their internal edge. The hypopygium of Helicobia 
monroi Curran from South Africa, which 1 have studied, has a similar phallus; 
the homologous ventral projections have also a serrated edge. In this species 
the posterior clasper also carries only a single bristle. 


* Terminology of Townsend. 
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The holotype and the paratype are rather teneral and undersized ; they were 
bred specimens and may have been underfed and killed too soon after emergence. 
All specimens obtained by me under natural conditions are about 7 mm. long 
Instead of 6 and their bristles are much stronger. 

As the female has not yet been described 1 give here the description of a 
specimen which I have chosen as the allotype. It is deposited in the collection of 
the Division of Economic Entomology at Canberra. 

Head: frona wide, somewhat more than one-third of the head-width <15:19) ; 
parafrontalla darkish testaceous prutnose above, paler below, the parafacials almost 
silvery in certain light; interfrontalia velvety blackish-brown; antennae dark 
brown, the third segment very slightly pruinose, palpi and proboscis dark brown; 
mesofacial plate and peristome slightly testaceous. Second antennal segment not 
as long as the third (6:10), arista plumoslty equal on both sides, arista thick 
on its basal quarter, very thin distally. Chaetotaxy: 7 frontal bristles on each 
side, 3 orbital, the two anterior ones procllnate, the last one reclinate, 2 proclinate 
ocellar (plus a pair of very thin hair-like bristles curved outwards), internal and 
external verticals present, one pair of small postocellar bristles. About four small 
bristles on the parafacials along the eye-margin, vibrissae long and cruciate, three 
small bristles above them on facial ridge. Eyes bare. 

Thorax dull, slightly testaceous grey, with three almost mat dark lines, the 
median one extending distinctly on the scutellum, the disc of which is therefore 
all black and the sides grey. On the sides, the meso-pleurae are more distinctly 
testaceous grey than the rest. Chaetotaxy: no distinct anterior acroattch&l, only 
one pair of them antescutellar and small, 5 large dorsocentral and a small anterior 
one, 3 humeral, 1 large prein traalar, 3 postalar, 2 lateral scutellar, 2 discal (almost 
preaplcal) scutellar, one propleural, one mesopleural spiracular, 6 mesopleural, 
3 sternopleurat in line and 3 pteropleural bristles. Wings as in most Sarcophagtn&e, 
but R t bristled, cell 6r open, ending well before the wing tip, no M* stump, wt wavy, 
r-m oblique, one costal spine. Legs as in male, no cillae on hind tibiae. Abdomen 
moderately shining, marmorated with dull .grey, chaetotaxy as in male, that is: 
one lateral marginal on segments II and III, 3 lateral on segment IV and one pair 
of dorsal marginal, 6 large marginal on segment V. 

Length, 7 mm., wing 6-5 mm. (smallest female 5 mm,). 

Black Mountain, Canberra, F.C.T., mid March, 1936, bred in cages containing 
Austroicetes pusilla from local origin. 

Among the numerous other females of the same lot were some specimens with 
only 6 frontal bristles and one with a single apical scutellar bristle. 
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ON THE BIOLOGY AND EARLY STAGES OF HELICOB1A AUSTRALIS 

(SARCOFHAGINAE) , A DIPTEROUS INSECT ASSOCIATED WITH 

GRASSHOPPERS. 

By Mary E. Fuller, B.Sc., Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, Canberra. 

(Five Text-figures.) 

J Read 29th .Tune, 1938.1 

Most of the following observations were made on Halicobia bred in culture in 
the laboratory, the original flies having been obtained from Mr. A. L. Tonnoir’s 
grasshopper field-cages. These comprised five females and two males which 
emerged between 4th and 6th November, 1936, from cages containing Austroicetes 
puailla . At the end of April, 1937, they had reached the seventh generation, and 
numbered many thousands. The first generation was bred in a small field-cage, 
the files being provided with dates, water and liver. During December it was 
found that they could develop normally and more rapidly in the laboratory, so 
the culture was moved indoors. 

The files were active, flying rapidly about the cage, and feeding freely from 
the dates and sugar provided. They mated frequently, from the first day of 
emergence and at any time of the day. The females deposited their larvae on the 
liver, and the larvae were reared on meat through each generation. 

Life Cycle, Longevity and Fecundity. 

The shortest period between the emergence of the female and the first 
deposition of larvae was six days. The feeding period of the larva was three to 
four days, and the pupal period usually ten days. In the small laboratory cages, 
during the three summer months (maximum temperature ranging from 
68 to 87°F.), the period from adult to adult was twenty-three days. The average 
length of the life cycle for the seven generations reared was thirty days. 

A pair of flies of the third generation was isolated in a small cage. Six days 
after emergence the first batch of maggots was deposited, and five other bitches 
were subsequently produced. Counting only flies or puparia, without considering 
mortality amongst the larvae, the total progeny was 188, giving an average of 22 
maggots to each batch. The first three batches were much larger than the later 
ones. Before the last batch of maggots was deposited, flies had emerged from 
the first batch and produced larvae. Of the relatively few larvae deposited in 
each batch, a proportion usually succumbs, either from desiccation after hatching 
or from failure to escape from the membranous chorion. Two females were 
dissected, one six days and one seven days after emergence. The first contained 
a few maggots and many well developed embryos, and the second contained sixty- 
seven maggots. 

From the beginning of autumn onwards a large proportion of puparia failed 
to produce flies, whereas previously practically one hundred per cent, had done 
so. Dissection showed healthy nymphs but little developed. At this stage cages 
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were transferred to a constant temperature room (22°C.), where development 
continued without interruption until early in May, The puparia of the last 
generation formed in middle May remained in that stage for three to four months, 
indicating that hibernation is coincident with a diapause. Since larvae pupate 
readily, whether at high or low temperatures, it is obvious that Helicobia passes 
the winter in the pupal stage, not, as in many Calliphorinae, as a prepupa* 

Early in April the Chalcid, Morin oniella vitripennis , entered one of the cages 
of sixth generation flies and a large proportion of the puparia were parasitised. 

Larviposition Preferences and Larval Food. 

The female prefers moist under-surfaces, holes or crevices in the medium for 
larviposition, and meat in a decomposed state is preferred to fresh meat. When 
the flies were offered the choice of meat and dead grasshoppers (including 
Chortoicetes terminifera , Austroicetes pusilla , Oastrimargus musicus and Phaula- 
cri&ium vittatum ), they showed a decided preference for the meat. After three 
hours maggots were present on the meat and none on the hoppers. After one day 
the meat was full of maggots and only one hopper had two maggots on it. The 
flies prefer a fresh mouse carcase to freshly-killed grasshoppers, the maggots 
being placed in the mouth and eyes in the same manner as Catliphora augur . 
When dead grasshoppers only were provided, several maggots were deposited on 
each, being placed in any position, but most frequently under the base of the hind 
leg. Some of the dead hoppers had a number of small shrivelled maggots attached 
to them, and one large living maggot inside. Meat or dead grasshoppers were 
preferred to' live grasshoppers, in which the flies never showed any interest. Live 
hoppers of various species, including those listed above, and in all stages of 
development, were provided both in field and laboratory cages. They were 
removed at frequent Intervals, examined and dissected, but none contained 
Helicobia larvae. When meat was provided in these cages larvae were deposited 
on it, when no meat was provided the larvae were deposited on dead grasshoppers, 
and when hoppers were removed as soon as dead, no larvae were produced. 
Larval Food: 

1. — A freshly-killed large grasshopper and small mouse of approximately the 
same size were each split and six Helicobia placed in each. Two days later only 
one maggot was alive in the grasshopper and was found inside the head. There 
were four large maggots in the mouse. All five larvae pupated. A skinned mouse 
put into a cage of flies had many maggots deposited on it, and these grew rapidly 
to a large size. It is interesting to note that the flies bred in the cultures on 
meat are generally larger than wild flies, which apparently breed in dead grass- 
hoppers only. 

2. — One Helicobia larva was put under the base of the hind leg of each of three 
dead grasshoppers. Only one of these larvae survived. 

3. — One Helicobia larva was placed on each of six immature live grasshoppers, 
either under the scutellum, base of the hind leg, or on the spiracle. Two days 
later three of the hoppers were killed and dissected, but revealed no trace of the 
larvae. The other three were kept for some weeks and allowed to grow, and then 
killed and dissected, but no maggots were found. It thus appears that, not only 
will the female flies refuse to larviposit on live grasshoppers, but larvae are unable 
to develop on them. 

4* — It was observed many times that larvae of the same age on meat and on 
dead hoppers were different in size, Unless the hoppers dried up rapidly the 
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feeding stage was of the same duration in both, but fully-fed larvae on hoppers 
were never as large as those on meat, 

5. — The only instance in which Helicobia larvae were found in the field was 
when the bait pan of a trap, set for four days with dead hoppers and water, 
contained Helicobia and Oalliphora augur maggots. 

Sheep Strike : Newly-deposited larvae were placed on a sheep in the insect&ry, 
the wool being moistened. On examining the sheep 18 hours later a typical strike 
was found to have developed. Forty-nine hours after being placed on tbe sheep 
the maggots were full-fed and exceptionally large, and had produced a brown, 
irritated patch on the skin 2 inches long by 1 inch wide, although they were 
scattered in the wool all round. The maggots were removed, allowed to pupate, 
and all produced files. 


Helicobia in Blowfly Traps. 

It was observed during general blowfly trapping that a few Helicobia were 
frequently caught in carrion-baited traps. The following experiments were then 
carried out to find if it is attracted to specific baits. 

1. — A glass trap was set in the field, using dead grasshoppers as bait. After 
four days thirteen Helicobia, comprising 7% of the total files, were caught. 

2. — Two traps were set for four days. — A f baited with dead hoppers, caught 27 
Helicohia t equalling 46% of the total catch; £, baited with a dead rat, caught 3 
Helicobia, equalling 2% of the total. 

3. — Three traps were set for two days. — A t baited with dead hoppers, caught 
6 Helicobia = 36% ; B, baited with a dead rat, caught 4 Helicobia - 3% ; C, baited 
with dead snails, caught 4 Helicobia = 2%. 

These experiments were carried out in February. During February and March 
a few Helicobia were caught in most of the glass traps set for other purposes. 
They were attracted to liver, small carcases, snails and worms, whether untreated 
or sprinkled with borax. At the end of March they were also caught in large 
Western Australian traps baited with liver. 

First Stage Larva . 

Larvae taken from the ovaries of the female, or as they are deposited, measure 
from 2 to 2| mm. in length. They are white and semi-transparent, showing the 
bucco-pharyngeal armature extending the length of the thoracic segments. The 
two head-lobes are distinct, each with antenna and maxillary palp. The antenna 
consists of a small round swelling with a short finger-like segment in the centre. 
The maxillary palp is a fiat disc with a number of minute sensiilae arising from it. 

The larva is a typical maggot shape, with each segment bounded t>v an 
annulatlon made of several rows of tiny setae. The setae are most strongly 
developed ventr&Uy where they appear as broad-based spines, and become weaker 
dorsally, appearing as fine hairs. They are directed backwards, except on * the 
dorsum, where they point forwards. The fifth, sixth and seventh segments have 
the dorsal setae most strongly developed. The spines are almost colourless to 
light brown in colour. The first thoracic segment has the anterior border particu- 
larly heavily spined ventrally, the spines being strong and almost black and 
directed forwards. The posterior spiracles are situated at the bottom of the 
typical Sarcophagid spiracular hollow on the eighth abdominal segment The 
lobes of the invagination are fringed with fine setae. The tracheal trunks end 
in a felt chamber and a pair of slits, these being visible through the skin dorsally. 

The bucco-pharyngeal armature (Text-fig. 1) consists of a basal pharyngeal 
aclerlte and the pair of oral hooks. The dorsal thecal arch of the pharyngeal 
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sclerite projects forwards into a long point. The buccal hooks are slender, sharply 
pointed, and unusually long in comparison with the length of the pharyngeal 
sclerite. 



Text-flga. 1-5 . — Helicobta australis * — Buccopharyngeal armature of larva. 

1, First at age ; 2, Second stage; 3, Third stage, x 65 — bh, buccal hooks, 

ph, pharyngeal sclerite, hph , hypopharyngeal sclerite ; 4, Anterior spiracle, x 170 ; 

5, Posterior spiracles, x 100. 

Second Stage Larva. 

In this stage the larva is 3 & to 6 mm. long. It Is white and opaque, although 
the buccO'pharyngeal armature may still be discerned through the thorax. The 
dorsal surface has the segmental bands spread out widely over the surface, so 
that a large part is splnose, but the spines are minute, flat and light coloured, being 
less conspicuous than in the first instar. The spines have a broad scale-like base 
with a very short point. They are most developed on the ventral surface. As in 
the first stage, there is a ventral arch of strong spines at the fore-border of the 
first thoracic segment. The head and antenna are similar in structure to the 
first stage. The spiracular hollow is dorsal, deep and with a wide oval aperture. 
The margin is marked by several rows of minute brown spines, The spiracles 
have two slits in each plate, the slits having the characteristic slope of 
Sarcophagids. The anterior spiracles are similar to those in the third-stage larva, 
and have the same number of processes. On each side of the anus is a large 
papilla projecting laterally, these being posterior to the spiracular hollow. The 
bucco-pharyngeal armature (Text-fig. 2) has, in addition to the pharyngeal sclerite 
ang buccal hooks of the first instar, a hypopharynge&l sclerite connecting the two. 
The hooks are shorter and broader and a pair of small dental sclerites are present 
near their base. 

Third Stage Larva. 

The length is from 61 to 13 mm., those measuring 12 or 13 mm. being full- 
grown. Some maggots were found to be in the third instar two days after 
deposition in January, so the earlier instars are very brief in summer. The larva 
is of a typical maggot form, with a pointed anterior and truncated posterior end. 
It is white, with the segmentation very indistinct owing to the small apines usually 
confined to segmental annuli being spread over the whole surface. The bllobed 
head is similar to that in the second stage larva, but the antenna and palp are 



slightly chitinized, appearing as yellow dots. The antenna has a short cylindrical 
segment and a small Unger-like apical segment The oral grooves are well- 
developed In this instar* 

Each thoracic segment has a wide hand, consisting of about 12 rows of spines, 
at the fore-border. The rest of the segment is smooth, except for the presence of 
a few spines dorsally on the third. The first segment is unusually short. The 
abdominal segments, with the exception of a few small areas, are covered with 
small fiat colourless scales with minute spines pointing backwards. In the 
posterior fourth, scales point forwards from third to seventh segments of abdomen. 
The centre of each segment is smooth ventrally, except the eighth, and there is a 
narrow intersegmental membrane which is without scales. Ventrally each 
segment has a pair of large rounded swellings on each side of the mid-line. On 
the smooth ventral area between the swellings and in the centre of each abdominal 
segment in a transverse series are six small slightly raised oval tubercles with 
invaginated centres, laterally there are one or two, and dorsally eight to ten, 
of these small mounds, but the dorsal and lateral ones are not as prominent as 
the ventral. They are devoid of spines. 

On the eighth segment the only smooth areas are a small patch between the 
splracular hollow and the anus, the extreme tip of the anal papillae, a narrow 
strip below the anus, and the inside of the splracular hollow. There are three 
pairs of small papillae both on the upper and lower margins of this hollow which 
is a wide oval In shape. Around Its margin the small spines of the integument 
are particularly dense and acutely pointed. The anus is prominent, with a pair of 
large lateral papillae, which are spiny except at the tip. 

The anterior spiracles (Text-fig. 4) project prominently from the dorao-lateral 
surface of the first thoracic segment near the posterior margin. They are orange- 
coloured and bear twelve to fourteen processes. The posterior spiracles 
(Text-fig. 5) lie in the deep invagination of the eighth abdominal segment and 
are also orange-coloured. The plates are separated by about half the splracular 
width. They have the typical Sarcophagid form, with a gap in the perltreme near 
the button and the silts sloping in the characteristic fashion. 

iPhe hucco-pharyngeal armature (Text-fig. 3) consists of the pharyngeal sclerite, 
with divided dorsal cornu of Sarcophagid, the hypopharyngeal sclerite and the 
buccal hooks, with the small dental sclerltes and hypopharyngeal plates. The 
structure of these component parts is very characteristic for all Calliphorldae 
examined and illustrated by other workers. The armature in Helicobia is of the 
usual type, without any distinctive or unusual features, and almost Identical with 
those Illustrated for species of Barcophaga, The interesting feature lies in the 
fact that the pharynx is definitely ridged, indicating that the larva Is sapro- 
phagous rather than parasitic (KeiUn, 1924). 

The Puparium . 

The puparium from a well-grown larva measures 7 to 8 mm. in length and 
3 to 4 mm. at its greatest width. The colour changes from a bright reddish-brown 
to dark brown with age. It is rotund and convex all round, with the appearance 
of a small Barcophaga puparium. At the posterior end is the usual deep concavity 
of all Barcophaga puparia. The surface shows the spines of the third-stage larva 
flattened and blunted. The anterior spiracles of the larva project out in front 
of the puparium at the anterior end. There is no trace of external breathing 
horns. The pupa has a pair of spiracles on the thorax, hut apparently these never 
break through the shell of the puparium. 
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* Discussion* 

Noble (1936) bred Helicobia australis from grasshoppers collected at Barren 
Junction, and recorded It as a parasite. It has also been found occasionally in the 
grasshopper cages at Canberra, but there is no evidence that it developed in living 
hoppers. The observations recorded in this paper show that this species is not a 
parasite, but develops normally in dead hoppers. It probably breeds also in other 
dead Insects, in the same manner as species of Barcophaga* and possibly also in 
the carcases of small native mammals. Cuthbertson (1935) records H, monroi 
Curran from Rhodesia breeding in faeces and bodies of dead locusts. 

The larva of no species of Helicobia has been previously described. Although 
it is closely related to Barcophaga , the mouth parts and spiracles being similar in 
both, there are definite features which distinguish Helicobia from any other 
Sarcophagid. The in tegumental spines in all Barcophaga larvae, including 
8 . depressa bred from dead grasshoppers, are more or less limited to the segmental 
bands and the prominences, but Helicobia is almost uniformly spinose. Also, 
Helicobia has a thinner integument than is usual in Barcophaga* and has the 
ventral and lateral protuberances less developed. The most spinose species of 
Barcophaga larva described is that of 8 . cistudinis Aid. (Knipling, 1937), a parasite 
of tortoises. Helicobia, however, is more completely spinose than this species, and 
is also distinguished from It by the prominent tubercles on the eighth abdominal 
segment, these being greatly reduced in 8 . cistudinis . 

The puparla of Helicobia and Barcophaga are very similar, except in else. 
Cuthbertson described the puparium of H. monroi. In general shape and size it 
resembles that of H. australis . Specimens which Mr. Cuthbertson kindly forwarded 
were dissected and some knowledge of the larva thus gained. Evidently H. monroi 
has the integumental spines confined to the segmental bands as in Barcophaga. It 
differs also from H. australis in having short Inconspicuous anterior spiracles with 
only six processes. The posterior end with its spiracular cavity and tubercles is 
similar in both, as is also the bucco-pharyngeal armature, except that the ora) 
hooks are Bhorter and broader in H. monroi. There is, however, no reason in the 
early stages to warrant separating them generically. 
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The Sub-Tropical Rain-Forest. 

Method of Study. 

(a) Composition . — Before any comprehensive work could be done on the 
structure of the rain-forest or the distribution of species within it, it was necessary 
to become familiar with the habit, leaves and bark of the commonly-occurring 
species, so that all except a small fraction could be Identified in the field at once. 

(b) Structure.— The difficulty of study in a sub-tropical rain-forest is due to 
its vertical extent and density, and the very large number of species of trees 
present. Since one can see a short distance only within the forest and many of 
the component trees have a very similar appearance, the observer cannot at once 
gain from a general survey any idea of the distribution of species in it. At first 
sight it appears relatively homogeneous, the trees being more or less evenly 
distributed, the chief differences apparently being due to variations in the ground 
fiora. A preliminary survey was made along routes chosen at random through 
areas of forest growing under uniform conditions. The results indicated at ,once 
that the individual species were not evenly distributed. The following method 
of sampling was therefore adopted to demonstrate this variation in structure: 
An area of rainforest, one to several acres in extent, was chosen at random with 
the same general habitat and showing no observable differences due to special 
causes. Within this area 10-25 circular plots of 10 feet radius were chosen, again 
at random. Within each plot all large plants were counted, and their heights and 
diameters recorded. When ferns were present in the ground stratum they were 
indicated as numerous, scanty, or rare. By this method it was possible to obtain 
an idea of the relative abundance and importance of any Bpecies in any one area, 
and, by comparing records from different localities, to arrive at a conclusion as 
to the distribution and density of any one species and the relation of species to 
specialised habitats, such as river banks. Both sub-tropical and sub-antarctic rain- 
forests were analysed In this way. Once the general features had thus been 
determined in a part of the forest, it was found possible to supplement the 
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knowledge thus gained by direct observations over larger areas, in the light of 
these conclusions. 

The structure of rain-forest margins, and river and creek floras, was noted 
from time to time wherever changes were apparent, and relevant data regarding 
aspect were recorded. 

The heights of trees were calculated by means of an Abney level where 
possible. Elsewhere they were estimated by comparison with the more or less 
standard layers of the canopy. 

(c) Distribution.—lt was not possible to map in detail the boundaries of the 
Williams and Allyn River rain-forests, but it was necessary to define the factors 
which determined the extent of the rain-forest in special areas. Consequently the 
altitudes of the margins of the formation were recorded and compared in cases 
which illustrated the Influence of certain factors, e.g., on either bank of the main 
river, either side of the Williams-Allyn Divide, and up the Bides of creeks. 

Distribution. 

The margin of the rain-forest is very well defined and no difficulty Is found 
in tracing its boundaries. These are shown approximately in Map 1, Part 1 (These 
Prog,, 1937, p. 272). On the north-east side of the Williams Range the rain-forest 
extends 600 to 600 feet higher than on the south-west side. In the sheltered beds 
of creeks, however, the rain-forest on the south-western side approaches that on 
the north-east side. In several places where a depression in the ridge marks the 
heads of two creeks, one on either side of the range, the outlier species of the 
rain-forest on both sides of the ridge form a common community, and in time the 
forest will extend completely over the ridge, especially if a high part of the range 
to the west provides some degree of shelter and an accumulation of soakage. 

In the lower part of the Williams River valley, at the lower limit of the rain- 
forest, the margin on the east-facing side of the valley is 200 feet below that on 
the west-facing side. This is probably due to the fact that on the western side 
the valley is more flat than on the eastern, so that the eastern side is damper, 
due to soakage, and this factor appears to be of more importance in the distri- 
bution of rain-forest species than does the slightly greater amount of shelter 
obtaining on the western side. 


Composition. 

A list of all Angiosperm and Pern species which have been found In the 
sub-tropical rain-forest Is given in Table 1. It is probably Incomplete, but any 
species not included must be of rare occurrence. The flora of the rain-forest 
includes trees, lianes, shrubs, epiphytes, and herbaceous plants. A large number 
of families is represented, but the number of species belonging to each is small. 
It can be seen that the number of species belonging to the Pterldophyies is large 
(86); next in abundance are the orchids (15), species of the Myrtaceae (12), and 
Liauraceae (9). 

structure. 

(a) Stratification. 

The sub-tropical rain-forest is predominantly a tree formation, and the tree 
strata are the most conspicuous and continuous. Stratification of the component 
species of the rain-forest, the Importance of which has been much emphasised by 
workers in tropical rain-forests elsewhere, does not appear at first sight to be 
strongly marked in the Williams River rain-forest. This is due to the discon- 
tinuous nature of the lower strata and to the occurrence of large numbers of tree 
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seedlings and saplings showing a complete range of height from a few Inches to 
maturity. The following strata, however, can be distinguished. 

In the mature rain-forest the main tree-stratum has a height of 60*80 feet, 
occasionally 100 feet (PI. vii, flg. 1). It is not, however, a level attained by all 
trees equally. Well-grown trees of Ficus Henneana, Dysoxylum Fraseranum, 
Diploglottis Cunninghamii and others frequently stand out well above the general 
level, so that the upper level of the canopy Is most uneven. The members of this 
stratum characteristically have laurel-like leaves. Drip tips are common and 
pulvini almost universal. All species except Cedrela australis , Ehretia acuminata, 
and Ficus Henneana (Meliaceae, Qoraginaceae and Moraceae respectively) are ever- 
green. The lower level of the canopy Is high above the ground, few leaves being 
produced from the lower parts of the trunks. The actual canopy, therefore, though 
very dense, may not be very deep (20-40 feet). 

Until their foliage reaches the level of the canopy the trunks of young trees 
are very thin and the spread of their canopy is small. Often a young tree 40 feet 
high may have, at three feet from the ground, a diameter of only 8 inches 
(PI. vii, flg. 1; xiii, figs. 64, 65). Practically every tree carries a heavy load of 
epiphytes (PI. xlii, figs. 66, 58). These are especially abundant on the taller trees 
which extend slightly above the general level of the canopy and whose branches 
in consequence probably receive more light than below the canopy. Llanes are also 
numerous (PI. vii, fig. 1; viil, figs. 15, 16; xiii, fig. 66) and bind the tree tops 
together, thus considerably increasing the density of the canopy (PI. viii, figs. 
18, 14). The stems of the lianas often form tangled masses on the forest floor 
(PI, xiii, flg. 53). 

The canopy of the tree layer causes a very great decrease in the light intensity 
below it (PI. vii, fig. 1). It allows through a subdued light only and small flecks 
of sunlight. 

In many places above the canopy of the tallest rain-forest trees rise the 
trunks of trees belonging to a discontinuous uppermost stratum (PI. vii, figs. 3, 4; 
viii, fig. 12). These trees belong to the species Eucalyptus saligna and Hyncarpia 
laurifolia . Mature specimens of E. saligna measure 6-6 feet in diameter at 6 feet 
from the ground (PI. vii, flg. 3; xiii, flg. 55) and attain a height of 130-170 feet, 
with a lateral spread of 50-60 feet. Hyncarpia is usually slightly smaller than 
E. saligna in diameter, height and spread. Mature specimens of both species have 
a straight trunk rising above the level of the rain-forest canopy before the lowest 
branch. Their distribution is discontinuous. Hyncarpia is relatively abundant in 
certain localities and absent from others. E. saligna is also more numerous in 
Borne places than others, but is present throughout most of the forest except in the 
very deepest creeks, and is generally abundant. As far as could be seen, the 
distribution of each species is completely independent. Their foliage forms 
a discontinuous and rather thin canopy, well above the level of the main rain- 
forest trees. They probably cause little effectual diminution of light to the forest 
beneath them. Few of the members of this uppermost stratum carry llanes, the 
only common species being Lyonsia straminea . Epiphytes, except for Cpmbidium 
on Eucalyptus, are very rare. The species Hyncarpia laurifolia and Eucalyptus 
saligna extend beyond the limits of the rain-forest Into the adjacent Eucalypt 
forest, where in places they constitute the dominant association. 

Below the level of the main rain-forest canopy is a small tree stratum including 
such species as IHospyros Cargillia, Drimys insipida, Eupomatia taurina , Wilkiea 
macrophylla, Evodia micrococca var. pubescens, and sometimes psychotria 
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loniceroides (Pl. xiii, figs. 64, 66) and the tree-fern Alsophila Loichhardtiana 
(PI. vii, fig. 2). This stratum attains a height of 15-30 feet. 

Below this is a shrub stratum including species 3-16 feet in height* Most 
abundant in this is Citriobatus multiflorus at the lower levels, and Drimys insipida 
at the upper. These two layers grade into each other completely; species which 
mature sufficiently to flower and fruit at 6 feet also attain a height of 20 feet. 
There Is, however, a certain concentration at about 6 feet (Citriobatus) t at 12 feet 
{Drimys, Wilkiea and Eupomatia), and at 26-30 feet { Drimy s, Diospyros and 
Evodia). Both the small tree and the shrub strata are discontinuous and scanty 
(PI. vii, flg. 1), never forming complete layers. The undergrowth is specially 
sparse below the Bucalypts where, though the canopy may be lighter, there Is 
always a very considerable accumulation of decaying bark and sticks. In these 
strata must be included tree saplings of all sixes, which are very numerous, and 
at this stage have very thin stems and few leaves, e.g., a sapling of Daphnandra 
micrantha or Cryptocarya obovata 16 feet high may have as few as 24 leaves of 
laurel-leaf size, the number increasing as the canopy is neared. 

The ground stratum comprises mostly ferns and perennial herbs, together with 
a number of seedlings, and extends upwards to a height of 3 feet. In the mature 
forest (PI. vii, figs. 1, 2; xlli, figs. 63, 64) this layer is discontinuous. It is best 
developed in the molster parts of the forest. Common examples in the dense rain- 
forest are Dryopteris decomposita , Athyrium umbrosum , Adiantum formosum , 
A. afflne and A. hispidulum , together with straggling plants such as Galium, PoUia 
and Aneilema. The two commonest species throughout the forest are the fern 
Dryopteris decomposita and Lomandra Montana. 

The high humidity below the main canopy encourages the growth of Bryophytes 
and of foliose and crustose lichens. Stones near the river bed and fallen logs 
(PI. vlii, flg. 17) are covered by a thick layer of mosses and liverworts, the latter 
being found wherever the substratum is continuously very moist. Mosses are less 
common on the actual ground surface because of the accumulation of litter, but 
occasional dense stands of Dausonia superba Grev. (PI. xlli, flg. 67) and 
Z). polytrichoides R.Br. occur, especially on moist banks. The tree tranks are 
clothed by mosses and crustose lichens, especially the older trees (PI. vii, flg. 2; 
xlli, flgs. 66. 59). 

(b) Inherent Variability . 

The tree stratum is the most important in the forest and has received the 
greatest amount of attention in this study. Within it considerable variation takes 
Place in local composition and in density. This may in places be due to special 
habitats such as river banks or soakage areas. But when all these factors are 
taken into account, there remains a variation which does not seem to be explain- 
able on any other basis than that of chance. 

This haphazard arrangement is illustrated in Tables 2, 3 and 4, which give 
the results of 12 sets of quadrats In mature forest, as far as possible avoiding 
obvious differences of soil, exposure to desiccation and light. It can be seen from 
this that the commonest species occur in the greatest number of localities, but that 
they may be much more numerous in some areas than in others. Some of the 
less common species are common in one locality but are absent entirely from 
another. 

No species can be said to be dominant over the whole of the rain-forest or any 
considerable part of it. The highest grade of community appears to be the society 
(as used by Clements, 1316) which emerges occasionally in special habitats over 
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very small areas. Within the mature rainforest, however, no species attain 
sufficient dominance to be said to mark a consociation. 

There appears to be no relationship between the relative abundance of any one 
species and the abund&noe o f any other species in any area. Distribution of each 
species is quite independent and no definite associations between species oould be 
traced. In one locality, for example, Bchizomeria ovata and Sideroxylon australe were 
found to be equally abundant, and In another locality where one was abundant the 
other was lacking or rare. The same condition holds for Hanes (Table 3), epiphytes, 
shrubs (Table 2) and ground flora (Table 4), with the exception of a few species 
whose distribution will be considered in detail later. It can be seen also that the 
total number of saplings, shrubs and seedlings is greatly In excess of the total 
number of trees. The frequency and distribution of all species are indicated in 
Table 1. 

Although no one species of tree can be said to be dominant in any area, the 
shrubs are not so evenly distributed. Citriobatus multiflorus and Drimya inaipida 
are dominants in the small tree and shrub strata, Psychotria loniceroides, 
Eupomatia laurina and others being much less common. The distribution of the 
ground flora is more closely related to the environment than that of the trees and 
shrubs. 

(c) Variability due to the BnxAronment. 

Within the mixed rainforest occur communities of certain species which are 
characteristic of specific habitats. These form local variations in the rainforest. 

The factors which govern their distribution are light and moisture. The 
habitats which present conditions slightly different from those in the forest are: 
(1) lighter and moister, e.g. river banks (PI. viil, figs. 13, 14, 15) ; (2) lighter, e.g. 
due to breaks in the canopy (PI. vii, figs. 6, 7); (8) moister but not lighter, e.g. 
soak&ge areas such as occur at the base of slopes and along the courses of very 
smalt creeks (PI. vii, flg. 8; viii, figs. 16, 17). Swampy patches in the floor of the 
valley at the bases of the spurs or near the main river are not uncommon. The 
characteristic plants of these special habitats are as follows: 

(1) Lighter and moister: Weinmannia rubifolia, Alectryon subcinereus , Back- 
housia myrtifolia, CaUicoma serratifolia , Pittosporum undulatum , Tristania 
laurina , Aneilema acuminatum , Asplenium bulbiferum, Colocasia macrorrhiza, 
Doodia caudata, Blatostemma reticulatum, Dicksonia antarctica (PI. vill, flg. 15), 
Lobelia trigonocaulis , Pollia crispata , Pollinia nude, Lomandra longifolia, 
L. Hystriw , Oplismenus imbecillua, Drtica incisa, BteUaria fl accida } Viola hederacea, 
Bolanum laciniatum, Diplazium japonicum , Dryopteris acuminata , Oalium spp., 
Hydrocotyle hirta f Cardamine hirsuta var. tenuifolia . 

The large rivers make a sufficient break to allow light into the forest and 
along their banks light- and water-loving plants are present in greater numbers, 
mingled with ordinary members of the rain-forest community (PI. viii, figs. 13, 
14, 15), Along river banks the canopy extends down to ground level (PI. viii, 
fig. 14) and epiphytes which characteristically occupy the higher strata of the forest 
are found at low levels (PL xili, flg. 58). Lianes, which are light-loving species, 
are often very abundant along the banks of rivers, forming great masses over the 
tops of the trees and hanging down almost to the water (Pl. viii, figs. 18, 14). 

(2) Lighter: Trema cannabina, Aneilema bifiorum, Colocasia macrorrhiza 
(PL vii, fig. 9), Dennstaedtia davatlioides (PL vii, fig. 9), Hypolepis tenuifolia , 
Hydrocotyle hirta, H. tripartita, Passifiora alba, Panicum lachnophyUum , 
P. pygmaeum f Pteris incise, P. tremula, Bubus rosaefoUus , Botonum laciniatum , 
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Lomandra longifolia, L. Hystrix. (Llanea also occur in this group, but these will 
be discussed in detail later.) 

(8) Moist cr but not lighter; BackhousUi myrtifolia, Callicoma serratifolia, 
Eugenia australis, Ficus stephanocarpa , Alsophila Leichhardtiana, Aneilema 
acuminatum, Diplazium japonicum, Dryopteris parasitica , Athyrium umbrosum, 
Elatostemma reticulatum (PI. vtil, figs. 16, 17), Pteris comans. 

Creeks do not cause a considerable break in the canopy, and the only difference 
in the flora may be a concentration of water-loving plants such as Elatostemma 
and ferns in the creek bed. Alsophila Leichhardtiana not Infrequently forms a 
zone round a damp creek or soakage area (PI. vii, flg. 2). It also occurs very 
frequently in the main forest in damp sheltered areas. A number of trees 

characteristic of river banks, e.g. Backhousia myrtifolia, Callicoma serratifolia and 
Ficus stephanocarpa, may be present, forming a creek community, but Weinmannia 
mbi folia is never found, and appears to be an obligate light species. 

Areas of forest which were especially shaded showed no significant differences 
of composition or structure, but some species, e.g. Blechnum Patcrsoni, may be 
relatively more abundant than elsewhere. Areas which are shaded but dry 

support a slightly less dense forest, with fewer ferns than the moister areas. 

As far as could be seen, no species which grows well in the main forest Is 

unable to grow satisfactorily under conditions of excess moisture and light. There 
are no significant absences from areas of locally different habitat, such as river 
banks, of species which are common and widely distributed elsewhere. 

(d) Density . 

The number of sample areas is not large enough to generalize for the forest 
as a whole, but the results confirm the field observations that the density is variable 
over areas of apparently homogeneous habitat. In Table 5 the density of the 
vegetation In the quadrat areas is given as number of species per 100 square feet. 
Shrubs such as Drimys insipida, Psychotria loniceroides , Eupomatia laurina and 
Wilkiea macrophylla are given separately from the saplings of tree species. The 
tree-fern Alsophila Leichhardtiana, Citriobatus multiflorus and Lomandra montana 
are also included in the table. 

Total vegetation, exclusive of ferns, is on the whole most abundant on the 
valley floor and lower slopes of the main valley (areas 6, 7, 8, 9, 10). The 
number of trees higher than 80 feet is also greatest here. Areas 6 and 7 provide 
exceptions. In area 6, though trees are more numerous than at any other locality 
investigated, the rest of the vegetation is so scanty that the total is comparatively 
low. In area 7 the total number of trees is low, but saplings and shrubs are 
numerous, so that the total is moderately high. With the exception of area 6, 
in which the density of saplings and shrubs is inversely proportional to tbe 
density of trees, no direct relation can be traced between the number of trees, 
saplings and seedlings or Bhrubs and ground flora. On the lower valley Blopes 
(areas 8, 6, 11) the vegetation is slightly less dense, and in areas 5 and 11 the 
trees are fewer than on the main valley floor. 

Area 12 shows the density of vegetation in a relatively young pleoe of rain- 
forest behind a rapidly advancing margin. The actual structure of the forest is 
not quite mature and epiphytes are absent, but the percentages of trees, shrubs 
and saplings fall within the limit of variation of the mature forest. 

The lateral gullies show the greatest departure from the vailey*floor type. 
These gullies are mostly very humid and moist, and rather more shaded than 
tbe main valley. Tree, shrub and sapling density is lower on tbe whole, though 
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the relative proportions of each are similar to those of the flora of the main valley 
floor. AUophila Leichhardtiana Is abundant, reaching its best development on 
very shaded wet slopes (area 4). 

It can be seen that the amount of Citriobatun multifloms is often inversely 
proportional to the amount of AUophila Leichhardtiana . This can be taken as a 
measure of the habitat, as AUophila grows In wet shaded areas only and Citriobatus 
prefers the less moist parts of the forest. The density of Lomandra montana Is 
fairly evenly low throughout the areas. 

The conclusions are supported by fleld observations which indicate that no very 
definite relationship can be traced between the density of the flora and its position 
In the valley. On the whole it appears that the flora is most dense and trees most 
numerous in the main valley and less numerous In more or less steep-sided 
tributary-gullies. The canopy of the forest of these lateral gullies is often not 
significantly less than that of the main valley. 

The Rain-Forest Margin . 

In any area where two absolutely distinct formations are in contact, it is 
necessary to determine whether they are stationary with regard to each other, or 
whether one is encroaching on the other. 

If the rain-forest were stationary or retrogressive in relation to the surrounding 
Eucalypt forest, Its margin would be sharply defined, composed of mature but 
perhaps not large trees; no young rain-forest trees would be present along the 
margin. A rain-forest which is invading the surrounding Eucalypt forest should 
show a wide margin of young rain-forest species of gradually decreasing size in 
the adjacent formation. The width of this zone would therefore be a measure of 
the relative rate of invasion, but, without detailed investigation over a number of 
years, no accurate estimate could be given of the actual rate of advance in any 
area; comparative results only can be given. 

A preliminary survey Indicated that the rain-forest area is advancing into the 
Eucalypt-forest area around all its edges with the exception of the uppermost one. 
The rapidity with which the advance is taking place varies with the aspect and 
degree of slope. The following types of margin may be distinguished, but it must 
be remembered that they are only arbitrary divisions of a continuous series. 

(0) Slowly-advancing Margin 

In this type the rain-forest Is almost stationary, its edge is very well defined, 
and the change from Eucalypt forest to rain-forest takes place over a distance of 
only a few yards (PI. lx, flg. 18). A few fairly large, old rain-forest trees are 
present in the adjacent forest and a few young ones may also be present. This 
type of edge is characteristic of dry or steep exposed slopes and of the lower edge 
of the forest. It abuts on Eucalyptus salignar-E, amplifolia or E. saligna - 
E. acntenioidaHCasuarina torulosa forest, with Casuarina Cunntnghamiana and 
CalUstemon salignus in damp places. The commonest species of the rain-forest 
edge of this type are A ckama Muelleri and Trochocarpa laurina ; both often bear 
a number of epiphytes. Lianas may be present, in some cases forming a definite 
community (PI. x, flg. 29). This condition Is never found on rapidly advancing 
margins. 

(b) Intermediate Type of Margins, 

In this type the rain-forest is advancing slowly and steadily. Since the forest 
immediately surrounding the rain-forest is dominated by Eucalyptus saligna and 
Syncarpia laurifolia, the trees of this formation which have been recently engulfed 
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are not especially conspicuous. The rain-forest edge is marked by some thickets 
of trees varying in height from 2 feet to 20 feet (a height which in this position 
could be gained in 2-5 years). Most frequently these thickets are fairly 
homogeneous over small areas, all consisting of the same species, but at other 
places several species may be concerned. At this stage they are usually far more 
closely spaced than in the mature rainforest, and it is apparent that only a small 
percentage of them could survive. These thickets are backed by fairly large 
but not mature trees forming a rain-forest formation of typical structure (PI. lx, 
figs. 21, 26). A community which is very common along the edges of these types 
of margins is a tree-fern one, consisting of AlsopW a australis (PL lx, fig. 20) 
which is found only In damp sheltered positions around the edges of the rain- 
forest. It is commonly associated with fairly large trees of Ackama Muelleri 
(PL ix, fig. 12). This type of edge is found along the sides and heads of sheltered 
creeks and on sheltered slopes. 

(c) Rapidly-advancing Margins . 

All gradations between this type of margin and the Intermediate type can be 
seen. Fairly numerous young colonists of all kinds, many of them locally forming 
pure stands, occur along the edges (PL ix, fig. 22). Often these extend irregularly 
into the grassland or Eucalypt forest (PL x, fig. 28), whereas the slow and inter- 
mediate types show a more or less even front (Pl. ix, fig. 26). Species from the 
herb and shrub strata of the Eucalypt forest are present amongst the young rain- 
forest types (PL x, fig. 27). This in itself is an indication that the advance is fast, 
since these species are apparently very light-sensitive and die quickly as the light 
is decreased. Such a community is not found In the more slowly advancing edges. 
Behind these pioneer communities are progressively larger trees (Pl. ix, figs. 23, 24), 
until the mature forest is reached. At a distance from the edge the Eucalypt- 
forest types are absent and the rain-forest species are not so closely set, indicating 
that a natural thinning process has occurred. The width of this transition zone 
between margin and mature forest depends on the rapidity with which the forest 
is advancing. In some places it is evident that young rain-forest advancing up creek 
beds has been able to tap a new area suitable for growth, such as a flat part of a 
spur receiving soakage from steep slopes above (Pl. x, fig. 26). In such regions 
as this, advance takes place very rapidly. Some advancing margins consist of 
young trees very closely spaced together (PL ix, figs. 28, 24; x, fig. 28). In others 
the spacing is more open. Open spacing appears to be a characteristic of slightly 
drier slopes ( PL x, fig. 27 ) . At first there is no continuous canopy unless the 
saplings are very closely set. A continuous canopy forms as the forest increases 
in height. 

In the advancing types of margin, lianes are as a rule relatively uncommon 
in the younger parts and do not assume a leading rfile until the forest has reached 
a height of about 40 feet. The shrubs, ground flora and epiphytes typical of the 
mature rain-forest also follow the Invasion of trees and are not as a rule found 
in the younger parts of the margin (Pl. ix, fig. 24). In the younger parts, 
Blcchnum cartilagineum and DryopteHs decomposita alone of the ground flora 
oecur in any quantity (PL lx, fig. 28). 

Most of the margins, even if slowly growing or almost stationary, have behind 
them a sone which is not mature. This immature part constitutes a considerable 
part of the total rainforest (PL vii, fig. 6). It is impossible to tell, without a 
study of the annual rings of the component trees, the actual rate of advance but 
it is evident that, in the case of the rapidly-advancing margins at least, much 
Eucalypt forest must have been invaded in historic times. 
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The advance species of wet rainforest margins such as occur on a recently* 
colonised hillside with so&kage may differ from those on a dry slope. Those 
commonly present in wet areas are: Tristania laurina , Eupomatia laurina, Ackama 
MueUeri, Hypolepis tenuifoHa , Histiopteris incisa, and Rubus spp. The chief 
feature is the relative abundance of ferns (PL x, fig. 26). Ferns, on the other 
hand, do not play a conspicuous part in the colonization of dry slopes, where 
they are often entirely absent. Common species in dry areas are Elaeodendron 
australe , Elaeocarpus reticulatus , Cryptocarya microneura , C. patcntinervis , and 
Ackama MueUeri . 

Almost every rainforest species has been found to occur In the advancing 
zone, though some species are common while others are rare. Their abundance, 
as far as could be judged, depends largely on their presence or absence in the 
adjacent forest, and must also depend greatly on chance, e.g. the production of 
seeds during a season favourable for their germination and establishment. Amongst 
the more common rainforest species which are important In the margins are 
Ackama MueUeri , Cryptocarya microneura , C. patcntinervis, Elaeocarpus obovatus, 
Rapanea Howittiana, Schizomeria ovata , 8ynoum glandulosum, and Tristania 
laurina . Species which have not been observed in margin communities are 
ttloanea australis , Emmenospermum alphitonioides, Chariessa Moorei , Cryptocarya 
obovata , Lit sea reticulata , Pennantia Cunninghamiu 

( d ) True Margin-Communities . 

There are a number of species which are characteristic of the lower rainforest 
margin, and are not found commonly elsewhere in the formation. They are found 
often in moist sheltered places. The most common species are: Alsophtla australis, 
Clerodendron tomentosum ( Commcrconia echinata , Croton Verreauxii, Hedycarya 
angustifolia. Hibiscus heterophyllus , Melothria Cunninghamii , Myrtus Beckleri t 
ffomalanthus populifolius, Sicyos angulata, Solatium verbascifolium , Trochocarpa 
laurina, and Zieria Bmithit The composition of this margin flora varies from place 
to place; any of the above species may be locally dominant over a small area or 
absent altogether. This margin-community only occurs round the edge of almost 
stationary rainforests, especially near creeks. A complete list of species found 
In this type of locality is given in Table 1, Column 8. 

(e) The Upper Margin . 

The main part of the sub-tropical rain-forest occurs in the valleys below 
1,600 feet, but deep gullies and soakage areas on the sheltered slopes of hills allow 
its extension upwards to an altitude of about 2,000 feet. Most of the higher part 
of the rainforest is of necessity developed on steep slopes, but occasional flat areas 
may occur along the upper part of creeks just below the main level of the range, 
and it is here that the upper part of the sub-tropical rainforest is best developed. 

Above about 1,800 feet the rainforest is developed on soil derived from basalt, 
but, as far as could be seen, this was not responsible for any significant floristlc 
change. The structure of the rainforest remains unchanged (PI. xi, fig. 38) until 
near its upper limits, but although the tree, shrub and ground flora strata main- 
tain their relationships, a gradual reduction takes place in the number of species 
present, as higher altitudes are approached. Such trees as Baloghia lucida, 
Hideroxylon australe , and Sloanea australis which are common in the lower rain- 
forest, gradually fade out about 1,600-2,000 feet, Crytocarya spp. and Endiandra spp. 
about 2,000-2,600 feet, and then Daphnandra micrantha and Laportea gigas. 

The common tree species of the higher rainforest are Dysoxylum Eraseranum , 
Eugenia Bmithii , Ackama MueUeri , Doryphora sassafras, Orites excel sa, Tieghemo • 
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pandx Murrayt, Schizomeria ovata and Eucalyptus obliqua . Common species of 
the lower strata are Dicksonia antarctica , Alsophila australis, Pteris umbrosa 
(PI. %l t fig. 38). Adiantum formosum , Lomandra montana , States few wa reficakifiw, 
Au$fralina pusitta, Pcllaea /aleata, Pleopeltf# pustulata, Doodia aspera, Dryopteris 
decomposita , Arthropteris tenella, Bistiopteris inciea, Citriohatwt multiflorus , 
Qymnostachys anceps and Bubus parviflorus . The epiphytic species Asplenium 
nidus, A, adiantoides and Pleopeltis ftrownii frequently occur, and lianes include 
Aralia cephalobotrys, Gissus antarctica t Dioscorea transverse , Rmilax australis, 
Palmeria scandens and Teeoma australis. 

Dicksonia antarctica is abundant In moist and slightly light areas. At the 
highest altitudes lianes and the tree-top epiphytes become less abundant. 

The sub-tropical rain-forest stops entirely just below the winter snow line, 
at about 8,000 feet. Where it abuts on the Eucalypt forest at its upper margin 
it appears to be almost stationary, and is not advancing into either the Eucalypt 
forest or the sub-antarctic rain-forest. The “corkwood" Ackama Muellcri forms 
communities around the margin and is the most common and conspicuous species 
here. Small gnarled trees of this species, about 20-35 feet high and evidently 
of considerable age, are present in the adjacent woodland. It appears to be more 
resistant to cold than most of the sub-tropical rain-forest, species. Alsophila 
australis is absent at these high levels. Other species commonly found are 
Trochocarpa laurina, A sir ot rich a ftoccosa, Doryphora sassafras, Acacia melanoxylon , 
Bytnenosporum fiavum , Tieghemopanax sambuoifolius, Tristania laurina (the last 
three as shrubs 2-6 feet high), Dicksonia antarctica , all mostly stunted. Small trees 
of Nothofagus Moorei are also present at about 3,600 feet and above. Mosses and 
lichens are abundant on tree trunks and rocks In the margin at this level. 

Outliers. 

The main forest of the Williams River valley does not extend along the river 
below the altitude of about 1,000 feet. Subsidiary areas of rain-forest which are 
best termed outliers occur in three types of habitat in the lower valley. The 
largest areas occur in the valleys of creeks which enter the river below the lower 
limit of the main rain-forest. In the case of the Williams River the first two 
creekB below the rain-forest margin have a rain-forest flora extending along their 
valleys almost to the junction with the main river (Map 1, Part 1; these Prog., 
1837, p. 272). Below that the rain-forest outliers become more and more restricted 
to the upper parts of the creek beds and finally are absent even from these. The 
outliers furthest from the main rain-forest consist only of a few trees and some 
Hanes. The larger outliers are similar in structure and composition to the main 
forest. 

A feature of the two main outliers of the Williams River valley is the presence 
of large trees of Tristania conferta approaching 120 feet in height and 2 feet 
6 inches in diameter in the forest and along the margin. In the main forest only 
a few trees of this species are present at the lower margin. Other species 
apparently restricted to the lower outliers are Pithecolobium pruinosum and 
Tctrastigma nitons. 

Another type of outlier may be termed the “soakage outlier". It is found at 
the bases of hills sheltered from the west where the tilt of the rocks is such that 
soakage occurs and drainage collects (PI. xii, fig. 60). These may be up to an 
acre in extent or may consist of only a few trees with lianes (PI. xii, fig. fil). 
Isolated rain-forest trees, usually of considerable size, occur rarely on sheltered 
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hillside* or river fiats well below the limit of the ordinary outlier. Common 
species are Cedrela australis , Alphitonia exoelsa, Cryptocarya glaucescens, Duboisia 
mpoporoides , Hymcnosporum fiavum , and Pittosporum undulatum , In most cases 
the Bucalypt forest which once surrounded these outliers has been cleared so that 
they now appear in the middle of pasture country. They are mature in structure 
and few young plants are present. They are probably fairly static, as the 
surrounding habitats are not suitable for their further development. They are 
exposed to greater extremes of heat and cold and greater variation in humidity, 

and receive more light than the trees of the main forest, but have not lees avail- 

* 

able water. In the Williams River valley species in this type of outlier are: 
(Trees) Acacia melanoxylon , Alphitonia excelsa , Codonocarpus attenuatus, 
Commerconia echinata , Cryptocarya patentinervis, IHploglottis Cunninghamii, 
Ehretia acuminata , Eugenia Smithii, E. australis , Quota semiglauca, Hibiscus 
heterophyUus , Hymcnosporum fiavum, Lap or tea gig as, Rcolopia Brownii , Trema 
cannabina; (Shrubs) Croton Verreauxii, Clerodendron tomentosum, Wilkiea 
macrophylla, Notelaea venosa; (Lianes) Legnephora Moorei, Cudrania javanmsis , 
Dioscorea transvcrsa, Lonchocarpus Blackii , Passiflora alba , Arthropteris tenella, 
Sarcopetalum Harvey anurn , Smilax australis , Rubus Moorei, Tecoma australis , and 
Cis&its antarctica. Several species occur commonly in these outliers which are 
not present in the main rain-forest, namely, Legnephora, Codonocarpus , and 
Lonchocarpus. 

A third type of outlier is found along river banks. Isolated rain-forest trees 
extend along the river for a considerable distance below the margin of the main 
rain-forest (P2. xi, flg. 35). Along the Williams River they extend for about 10 
miles, becoming gradually fewer and more stunted. A few of the hardier epiphytes 
and ferns, e.g. Dendrobium spp., Cyclophorus serpens , and C, confiuens, are 
prominent in this type of outlier. Casuarina Cunninghamiana, which in the 
Bucalypt forest forms communities along river banks, is present amongst the 
colonists, together with Acacia melanoxylon and Angophora subvelutina . Casuarina 
extends upwards along the river banks for about 1 mile into the main rain-forest. 

Regeneration. 

The structure described for the rain-forest is based on the mature and, aB far 
as could be ascertained, the undisturbed parts of the forest. Considerable disturb- 
ance has taken place In parts of the forest due to timber removal, and this has 
given opportunities for the study of regeneration. 

(o) Regeneration after Slight Destruction. 

Slight destruction is due to the felling and hauling out of one tree, or the 
natural falling of an old tree overweighted with lianes and epiphytes. As all of 
the trees of the main stratum are more or less connected with their neighbours by 
lianes, this results in the bringing down of a mass of lianes and parts of the 
neighbouring trees. The undergrowth may be broken to some extent, but not 
destroyed. This results in a greatly increased amount of light reaching the lower 
strata. Such areas have been termed light breaks. Young trees which are always 
present In the mature forest, take immediate advantage of the light and grow 
rapidly. It fresh earth Is uncovered by the torn up roots, lobelia trigonocaulis, 
Hydrocotyle hirta, Galium australe and other herbs are often amongst the first 
colonists. The young trees are stimulated to the production of numerous leaves 
on the lower as well as the upper branches, but tall mature trees remain 
unchanged. 
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A light break stimulates an immediate increase in the density and, to a certain 
extent, in the number of species of ferns of the ground flora (PI. vii, figs. 7, ft; 
viii, fig, 12). Dennstaedtia davallioi&e*, Hypolepis tenuifolia and Histiopteris inoisa 
are the most characteristic species, but Dryopteris decomposite Adiantum spp., 
and Blechnum cartilagineum are also favoured and, if present before the break 
took place, increase in luxuriance. In damp places, Pollta (PI. vii, fig. 8), Colocasia * 
(PI. vii, fig. 2), Aneilema and Athyrium nmbrosum may be the chief colonists 
and may form extensive and almost pure communities. Small lianes (PI. vii, 
figs. 6, 9) , such as Rabies spp., Melothrta Gunninghamii , tiicyos a ngulata, 
Convolvulus marginatus and Passiflora alba , are also found commonly in damp 
light breaks. 

If the break is fairly extensive, Eucalyptus saligna usually regenerates In 
large numbers (PI. viii, flgs. 11, 12), and dense thickets of young saplings are 
found in old breaks, It is often possible to locate old light breaks by the 
presence of a fairly large number of Euc&lypts in a small area. This species is 
found in the sapling stage only in light breaks. Syncarpia laurifolia rarely 
regenerates in small light breaks. The rain-forest may therefore regenerate 
fairly quickly into the mature forest again. Secondary areas such as this do not 
appear to be more dense than the primary forest, as, with the exception of the 
Eucalyptus seedlings, few new seedlings become established, and the permanent 
regeneration is due to the growth of the young trees present before the break 
took place, 

If, however, large lianes rooted in the area are brought to ground level 
by the fall of the tree which supported them, their young growth, backed by a 
fully developed root-system, is more vigorous and fast growing than any young 
tree, with the exception of J Eucalyptus. They are able to root wherever their stems 
touch the ground, and so spread further afleld. Consequently the liane is able 
to cover young shrubs rapidly and form thickets, often about 10 feet high and 
quite impenetrable. In some cases the trees may be able to keep pace and 
raise themselves and their load to the level of the canopy, where, once having 
obtained their full vigour, their relations with the lianes assume their proper 
proportion (cf. PI. vii, fig. 7). In other cases it is evident that the lianes 
completely smother the vegetation beneath and, by cutting out much light, so 
weaken it that it remains as a liane community for a long period. The ground 
flora under such a thicket is very scanty. 

(6) .Regeneration after Complete Destruction. 

A few areas were found in the rain-forest, mostly near the margin, where 
disturbance had. resulted in total destruction of the flora over an acre or more. 
Since the ground is mostly very wet, logging and trampling of bullock teams 
causes it to be cut up easily. After disturbance has ceased in such an area 
recolonisation commences immediately. Tree, shrub and herb members ot the 
forest floor, as well as some weeds Introduced during the disturbance, all commence 
to grow at the same time on an equal footing (PI. viii, fig. 10). The species 
commonly found first in these situations are herbaceous, e.g., Cynoglossum 
tatifoltum, which is able to cover large areas quickly and produces seeds very 
prollflcally, lobelia trigonocaulis, Galium australe , Panicam pygmaeum, 
Hydrocofyte hirta, H. tripartita , Callitriche verna t Bolanum spp. and Poa caespitosa. 
Shrubs and small trees such as Croton Verremxii , Rhodomyrtus psidioidts , 
Duboisia myoporoides , and Rabies rosaefolius are also common. Eucalyptus 
seedlings are usually very abundant and Syncarpia seedlings also occur, btane 
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seedlings are inconspicuous at this stage. The tallest shrubs occur round the 
margins of such areas where destruction may not hare been so severe (PI. viii, 
flg. 10. left side). 

No single rain-forest species appears to be particularly favoured by these 
breaks, a wide variety of species being found mingled with the rain-forest edge 
species. Communities of large numbers of the same species are rare, tout they 
have been seen in other localities (PI. x, fig. 33). Colonisation may therefore 
be due to seed-production by a single species at an appropriate time, or to seeds 
which have Iain dormant for years in the soil and have been able to take instant 
advantage of favourable conditions. 

Along the breaks formed by permanent tracks light-loving species are common. 
Callitriche verna , Croton Verreauxii , Rubus rosaefolius, Panicum pygmaeum , 
P. lachnophyllum and various ferns border the track on both sides. 

Unused log tracks are colonised by seedlings from the adjacent forest. Pioneer 
species such as Callitriche verna (in holes where water collects). Lobelia trigono- 
caulis, Solanum spp,, and Panicum spp. may precede the permanent flora. When 
the log tracks pass through mature forest, however, they usually do not cause 
the formation of a light break and colonisation Is slow, especially in dry places. 
Several such tracks were observed, still recognisable though practically unused 
tor 10 years. In the drier parts of the forest such tracks are occupied only by a 
few ferns and seedlings. In the damp parts, however, they soon become obliterated 
by thickets of ferns and such herbs as PoJlia crispata. 

The Bpecies characteristic of the disturbed areas are: (Shrubs and small 
trees) Acronychia laevis, CalUstemon sallgnus , Croton Verreauxii , Duboisia 
myoporoides, Ehretia acuminata , Homalanthus popullfolius, 8olanum laciniatum , 
8. pungetium , Rubus rosaefolius ; (Uanes) Melothria Cunninghamii, Dioscorea 
transversa; (Herbs) Aneilema acuminatum , A. biflorum , Acaena sanguisorba , 
Anagallis arvensis, Adlan turn formosum, Callitriche verna , Cotocasia macrorrhiza, 
Cynoglossum latifolium, Geranium molle f Hypolepis tenuifoli a, Hydrocotyle hirta , 
If. tripartita, Lobelia trigonocaulis , Panicum lachnophyllum, P. pygmaeum, Pollia 
crispata. Polygonum hydropiper , Pteridium aquilinum , Pteris tremula , Plectranthus 
parviflorus , Oplismenus imbecillus , Siegesbeckia orientalis , Vrtica invisa, Viola 
hederacea. 

(c) Regeneration along the Lower Rain-Forest Margin. 

The lower edge of the rainforest abuts on a woodland of Eucalyptus saligna, 
E. atnplifolia and CalUstemon salignus . In moist places destruction of tbe rain* 
forest margin results in the growth of thickets of CalUstemon (PL x, figs. 31, 32), 
Eucalyptus (PL x, flg. 30) aud Acacia moUissima, which appear to he able to 
regenerate more quickly than the forest species. On the edges of these thickets 
such species as Colocasia macrorrhiza (PL x, flg. 32), Rubus rosaefolius, Litsea 
dealbata , Cryptocarya microneura and the typical rainforest margin species are 
present. 

Destruction in dry places usually results in the regeneration of rainforest 
and Kucalyptforest species in the same proportion as existed previously. 
Occasionally thickets of Acacia may occur, or dense stands of Gulcita dubia. 

id) Regeneration of Outliers . 

The regeneration of the Eucalyptus spp. is quicker than that of the rainforest 
species when abundant material is at hand as a source of seed. If the Eucalypt 
forest is destroyed for pasture land, no such source of seed is available. 
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Consequently, if an outlier of rain-forest in a cleared area is partially destroyed, 
as by fire or clearing, it regenerates to rain-forest again. This can be frequently 
seen in gully heads or Bhaded hillsides (PI. x, fig. 34). 

( e ) Method* of Regeneration. 

Some species are able to regenerate by means of root suckers, e.g., Lit sea 
dealbata, Bloanea australis, Cedrela australis and Cissus spp, This ability Is 
possessed only by a few, so that regeneration of a destroyed area of rain-forest is 
chiefly by seed or from the undestroyed base of the stem. 

In the area under investigation, no extensive areas have been denuded by 
clearing, and the detailed methods of regeneration of the main rain-forest under 
these conditions are not known, 


Special Features. 

(a) Epiphytes. 

Epiphytes are indicators of humid atmospheric conditions. The atmosphere 
of the rain-forest below the canopy is very humid for the greater part of the 
day and, even at the level of the canopy, dry conditions are never very prolonged. 
All the rain-forest trees, with the exception of Eucalyptus saligna , have rather 
rough bark which forms an ideal foothold for mosses and lichens. 

Large mosses (e.g., Hypopteriglum sp.) are common on rocks and decaying 
logs, and extend some distance upwards on the trunks of the trees in gullies or 
near the river, where humidity is highest. Most of the mature trees, both in 
gullies and in the main forest, have masses of short mosses ( Macromttrium , etc.) 
and follose lichens as far as the shorter branches (PI. vii, fig. 2; xitt, figs. 54, 56, 69), 
Long trailing masses of the moss Papillaria are common on the undershrubs and 
hanging from the lower boughs of the trees (PI. vii, fig. 8). This mantle of 
mosses and liverworts does not occur on the trunks of the Bucalypts which 
decorticate every year (PI. vii, fig. 3). A considerable growth of the liverwort 
Lepidoz ia sp. and certain mosses occurs at the extreme base of the trunks (the 
lowest 2-5 feet), where a dead, fibrous layer of bark persists (PI. xiil, fig. 55). 
Epiphytic mosses and liverworts are uncommon on the trunks of Byncarpia 
(PI. vili, fig. 12). 

The epiphytic moss species form a very suitable matrix for the development 
of epiphytic orchids and ferns (see Table 1). Most of these species are found 
in the higher levels of the canopy where they obtain most light. Tree species 
such as Ackama Muelleri, Dysoxyluvi Fraseranum, Ehretia acuminata and 
Schieotneria ovata, are always densely crowded with epiphytes. Bloanea australis , 
which has a relatively much thicker canopy, usually supports a less rich flora, 
except near the very top. Other than the Bryophytes and lichens, almost all 
the epiphytes belong either to the ferns or the Orchidaoeae, Peperomia refleota 
(Piperaceae) being a notable exception. 

Four classes of epiphytes, exclusive of Bryophytes and lichens, can be 
distinguished on the basis of their distribution: 

(1) Species of very open and exposed situations, e.g., Cymbidium suave . — 
This Is not really a rain-forest species and is more common In the Buealypt 
forest. It occurs exclusively on Eucalyptus saligna in pockets caused by the 
fall of branches, and above the level of the rain-forest canopy. 

(2) Obligate light species, e.g., Dendrobium speciosum . — This species is found 
only on the topmost branches of trees along the river bank, whereat gets 
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maximum light and considerable humidity for part of the day. It extends along 
the river for a considerable distance below the margin of the rain-forest. 

(3) Facultative light species. — -This group comprises the majority of the 
rain-forest epiphytes, e.g., Dmdrobium gracillcaule , Asptenium nidus , Davallia 
pyxidata , Platyeerium bifurcatum, Cyclophorus confluent, Pleopeltis Brotonii t 
Peperomia reflexa and many others (PI. xiii, figs. 66, 68). They are found near 
the top of the canopy, often in masses of considerable size, comprising as many 
as six different species. Some species, e.g., Cyclophorus confluent , are also 
commonly associated with Dendrobium speciosum. Within the rain-forest epiphytes 
of this class occasionally occur below the canopy in rather shaded places, but 
their growth Is not usually so vigorous as it is higher up (Pi. xiii, fig, 55). 

(4) Shade species, e.g., Bulbophyllum gpp. (frequent), Barcochilus spp., 
Trichomanes oaudatum , Hyntenophyllum tunbridgcnse, and Asptenium 
adiantioides. — In this section also may be placed the climbing ferns Arthropteris 
lieckleri , A, tenella and Pleopeltis pustulata, which, though rooted in the ground, 
send rhizomes up the trunks of trees, to which they cling closely, sometimes 
attaining a height of 20-30 feet, and Invading the stratum of class 3 (PI. vlil, 
fig. 17, left, and xiii, fig. 60). 

With two exceptions, the distribution of the epiphytes appears to be 
unconnected with the species of tree on which they grow. One of these is 
Cynibidium suave , which grows in decaying branch gaps of Eucalyptus spp. The 
other Is £arc/ioc/iiZu$ HUM, which is almost invariably found only on Baekhousia 
myrtifolia , near streams or rivers; it is likely that the habitat in which it grows, 
i.e., relatively light, humid localities near water, rather than any actual property 
of the tree, is responsible tor this distribution. 

(b) Climbers. 

Lianes are common throughout the forest. Their stems, especially those of 
species of Cissus , form festoons around the larger trees and lie in coils on the 
floor of the forest (PL vii, figs. 1, 7; viii, figs. 15, 16; xiii, figs. 63, 56). They 
may be grouped either according to their size and relation to the canopy, or 
according to their climbing mechanism. 

On the basis of size they may be grouped in the following manner: 

(1) Very large, e.g., Cissus antarctica, C. hypoglauca , Lyonsia straminea , 
Palmeria scandens , Celastrus australis , Piper Novae-Hollandiae. With the exception 
of the last species, these lianes develop considerable trunks, up to 6 Inches in 
diameter, and a single plant may cover the canopies of several trees 100 feet or 
more in height (PI. viii, figs. 13, 14). 

(2) Large, e.g., Chilocarpus australis, Embelia australasica , Malaisia tortuosa , 
Horinda jasminoides, Tecoma australis , Cayratia sp., Hhipogonum album and 
Bmilax australis . These species may reach the level of the canopy, but do not 
spread very far, and do not develop large thick trunks, 

(3) Small, e.g., Aralia o ephalobotrys, Dioscorea transversa , Tylophora barbata 
and Aphanopetalum resinosum. These rarely reach the canopy of the mature 
forest, and are most frequent along river hanks or other light breaks. In the 
mature forest they are small and rarely flower. 

(4) This class includes climbing species which are typical of the rain-forest 
margins, and are not found in the mature forest, except rarely in light breaks, 
e.g., Barcopetalum Harveyanum , Stephania hemandifolia, 8 icyos angulata , 
Melothria Cunningharnii , Cayratia clematidea and BiUardiera scandens . 
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On the basis of climbing mechanisms the following classes can be 
distinguished; 

(1) Twiners, e.g., Aralia cephalobotrys, Morlnda jaaminoides, Chilocarpus 
australis, Dioscorea transverse, Malatsla tortuosa, Embelia australasica , Tylophora 
barbate , Tecoma australis , Bitlardiera scanden*, Stephanie hernandifolia and 
Sarcopetalum Harvey anum. 

(2) Tendril climbers, e.g., Ctssua spp,, Cayratia spp., Bicyos angulata and 
Melothria Gunninghamii . 

(3) Adventitious root climbers, e.g,, Piper Novae-Hollandiae and Lyonsia 
straminea. 

(4) Stragglers, e.g., Bmilax australis , Rhipogonum album , Palmeria scandens , 
Vetastrus australis and Aphanopetalum resinosum. 

Most of these Hanes are very weak climbers, and it appears evident that 
they reach the canopy largely by being carried up by the growth of young 
trees. During this process large stems are produced which sprawl over the forest 
floor. This is especially the case with Palmeria , 8 milax and Rhipogonum . Only 
two species (of Piper and Lyonsia) are able to reach the canopy without assistance 
in any other way. These species, possessing adventitious roots, can climb straight 
up the trunk of a large tree. Lyonsia is the only llane to be found on Eucalyptus 
saligna. This tree has a smooth bark which is shed every year; thus In order 
to climb It successfully, a liane must possess strong adventitious roots and a very 
fast growth rate. 

Once the canopy is reached, most lianes sprawl over the tops of the trees, 
the stems being stiff enough to bridge short intervals. Piper Novae-Hollandiae 
has very weak stems, and characteristically hangs in long trailing masses of 
several intertwined branches from the tops of trees often nearly to the ground. 

(c) Pulvini ♦ 

Pulvini are almost universal amongst the rain-forest trees. They are absent 
from some of the shrubs. The following species have not been observed to develop 
pulvini; Trema cannabina (Uimaceae), Cudrania javanensis (Moraceae), Laportea 
gigas ( Urticaceae ) , H ymenosporum jiavu m ( Pittosporaceae ) , Duboisia myoporoides 
(Solanaceae), Clerodendron tomentosum (Verbenaceae) and Psychotria loniceroides 
(Rubiaceae). 

{d) Leaf Characters . 

The leaves of the majority of rain-forest tree species belong to the mesophyll 
leaf-size class of Raunkiaer (1934). Drip tips are prominent on the leaves of 
most of the tree species, but the undershrubs show much more variation both 
In leaf-size and shape. Domatia are a feature of the leaves of some species. Most 
commonly they occur in the axils of the main and lateral veins, or at the junction 
of two lateral veins. Those species which invariably show the presence of 
domatia are Pennantia Cunninghamii , Endiandra Muellert , E. discolor and 
Dysoxylum Fraseranum. 

(c) Seed Characters. 

Seeds produced by the rain-forest trees are for the most part large, especially 
when compared with those of species characteristic of the Bucalypt forest, and of 
Eucalyptus spp. 

(/) Root Systems and Buttresses. 

These observations are based on trees which had fallen, and whose root 
systems were partially exposed. In all such cases observed the root systems were 
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very shallow, all the major roots being close to the surface of the ground. Often 
the major roots can be traced some distance from the tree along the surface of 
the ground (PI. xi, fig. 38). This is especially well marked in the case of 
Laportea gig as, whose roots have been traced 30-30 feet from the main trunk. 

A very complete description of buttressing in Australian rain-forest trees is 
given by Francis (1929). The large buttresses described for the northern rain- 
forests do not occur in the Williams River district, and true buttresses are rare. 
In the Williams Elver rain-forest the type of buttress approaches that described 
by Francis as a flanged stem (PI. xiii, fig. 54). Here, when well developed, the 
largest buttresses extend 8-10 feet up the stem and stand out from it several 
feet, being continuous at the base with the upper sides of roots (PI. xiii, 
flgs. 53, 60). They are comparatively thick, being much thicker than those of the 
northern rain-forests. The best developed specimens are found on the following 
species: Bloanea australis (PI. xiii, flg. 60), Ackama Muelleri , Cryptooarya 
glaucescens , Diploglottis CunningKamii, Doryphora sassafras , Dysoxylum 
Fraseranum (PI. xiii, flg. 53), Pennantia Cunninghamii and Bchizomeria ovata. 
They are usually thick, and extend upwards and outwards to an extent dependent 
on the size of the tree. The following measurements illustrate this: 
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A variation of this is sometimes found, in which the trunk of the tree has 
several longitudinal furrows, between which it bulges slightly. This structure 
extends for 6-15 feet up the trunk of the tree, and appears to be restricted to 
certain species, notably Diospyros pentamera (PI. xiii, flg. 54) and Doryphora 
sassafras. In other cases very small shallow thick buttress-like swellings occur 
at the very base of the stem, where the main roots emerge. 

These phenomena are not found throughout the whole extent of the rain- 
forest. The best developments of buttresses are always found in the deepest 
parts of the rain-forest where the soil is permanently very wet and evaporation 
less at the level of the canopy than elsewhere. 

All observations support Peters (1930) theory that buttresses are the result 
of a shallow root-system, and lack of a tap root, leading to increased growth of 
the stem above the point of emergence of the roots. 

Allied Rain-Forest Areas . 

(a) The Allyn River Valley . 

The rain-forest of the upper Allyn River valley resembles that of the Williams 
so closely that It can be considered to belong to the same association. The 
differences that occur are of no greater significance than variations between 
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different parts o f the Williams River forest. Types of margins and upper margin 
communities are similar in both valleys, and may merge into each other over 
the Williams Range in places partially sheltered from the west. The upward 
extent of the rain-forest margin is dependent, as in the Williams valley, on the 
degree of exposure. On the steep, exposed, westerly-facing slopes of the Williams 
Range its margin is some 600 feet below the margin on the easterly*facing slope 
of the valley, but in places where sheltered valleys have been cut by tributary 
streams, the rain-forest margin is equally high on either side. 

The lower part of the valley is more open and exposed than the Williams 
valley and supports a thinner, more open, younger type of rain-forest. This forest 
Is characterized by a few large trees, between which smaller, younger trees occur. 
In places the canopy is thin, and a relatively large amount of light gets through 
to the ground flora. Consequently the ground flora is much more thickly developed 
than in the mature parts of the forest. Ferns are less important than in the main 
part of the rain-forest. The most Important species of the ground flora are Oahnia 
melanocarpa , G. aspera , Gymnostaehys anccps, Cyperus appressa , Lomandra 
montana, and Dryopteri 9 decomposita . 

Outliers similar in distribution and structure to those in the Williams valley 
occur in the Allyn valley. Common species are: Bvodia micrococca , Litsea 
dealbata, Aphananthe philippincnsis , Legnephora Moorei , Cryptocarya glaucescens , 
Cedrela australis , M allot us philippincnsU, Cudrania javanensis and Cissas spp. 

As in the case of the Williams valley, some species occur in the outliers which 
are not found in the main rain-forest, notably Legnephora Moorei , Aphananthe 
phiUppinensis and Mallotus philippinensis . Aphananthe and Mallotus have not 
been found in the Williams River valley. 

A prominent feature of the valley floor below the rain-forest and near the 
river is the presence of outlier trees of rain-forest species, especially Cedrela 
australis* 

(ft) The Chichester River Valley. 

The Chichester River valley is wider and more dissected than the Williams, 
but is fairly well protected from the west. The soil appears to be slightly more 
sandy than that of the Williams River valley because of the outcropping of 
granitic rock. 

The structure of the mature rain-forest is similar to that of the Williams and 
Allyn valleys. So far as could be observed, the trees that are common, frequent, 
sporadic or rare in the Chichester rain-forest are present in much the same 
proportions as in the Williams valley. The same grouping of species, both of the 
tree stratum and the shrub and ground flora, is evident. One tree species only, 
8 loaned Woollsii , was collected which has not been observed in the Williams River 
rain-forest. 

The lower part of the Chichester rain-forest is quite distinct from anything 
found in the Williams valley. It is of a thin type, indicating that it is young, in 
which respect it resembles the lower AUyn River rain-forest. The canopy is in 
places thin and even slightly interrupted, grasses, Oahnia spp. and Lomandra spp., 
forming the bulk of the ground flora in these breaks, ferns being less common. 
The individual trees are slightly smaller, and less closely spaced than in the mature 
rain-forest. The chief point of difference, however, is the presence of Tristania 
conferta. This species occurs throughout the rain-forest here, but la especially 
abundant near the river, and extends for a short distance into the surrounding 
Kuc&lypt forest It approaches in sice B. m ligm (l.e,, about 150 feet high with a 
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diameter of 4 feet), with which it is associated (PI. xli, fig. 49). The compara- 
tively open, sunny nature of the lower rain-forest is shown especially by the nature 
of the river-bank flora, where, in addition, to numerous ltanea, Caauarina Cunning- 
hamiana , Acacia melanoxylon and A. elata are present. Throughout the lower 
rain-forest the river bank is occupied by a herb community of Lomandra longi folia, 
Oleichenia ftabellata and Blechnum discolor (Pi. xil, flg. 46). This community 
does not Intrude into the forest for more than a few feet, except in wet, light 
places, where thickets of Qleichenia may be present. It Is absent from the banks 
of the river in the upper dense rain-forest where the river banks are overhung by 
trees. A list of the species observed in the rain-forest of the Chichester River 
valley Is given in Table 6, column 1. 

The structure of the margins is similar to that In the Williams River rain- 
forest. The following species are common margin constituents : CalUcoma serrate 
folia f Tristania conferta, Ackama Muelleri , and Troehocarpa laurincu 

Outliers occur, and are similar to those previously described, but are less 
extensive, as the valley is less sheltered and is largely cleared below the lower 
margin of the rain-forest. The following species were found in the outliers: 
Lonchoearpus Blackii , Diplogtottis Cunninghamii , Legnephora Moorei , Qlochidion 
FerdinandU Alectryon subcinereus , Sideroxylon australe , Batoghia lucida t Gttoia 
semiglauca, Myrtus Beckleri , Eugenia ftmithii and Croton Verreauxii. Cedrela 
australis Is an important outlier species In the lower parts of the valley; Duboisia 
myoporoides, Hymenosporum ft avum, and Pittosporum undulatum also occur. 

( c ) The Manning River Valley, 

The main rain-forest of the upper Manning River and its tributaries was not 
investigated, targe outlier patches occur on the north-easterly-facing slopes of the 
enclosing mountain ranges (PI. xiv, figs. 6, 6, of Part 1). Observations were made 
in these and in some isolated areas of rain-forest In sheltered parts of the main 
valley. These outliers occupy the slopes and beds of the creeks draining the slopes. 
The crests of the spurs between these creeks arc occupied by Eucalypt forest This 
type -of outlier is illustrated in Plate xiii, flg. 52. Typically they are narrow towards 
the lower edge, and end where the creek meets the valley floor. They widen out 
in a fan-shaped fashion round the head of the creek, usually stopping abruptly 
below the crest of the main range. They are much less frequent and much smaller 
on the western-facing slopes, where they are present only in the deepest gullies. 
Small outliers are also present in the valley floor in sheltered and moist areas. 
Where they are in the undisturbed condition these areas of rain-forest appear to 
have the same structure as those of the Williams and Allyn River valleys. The 
general height of the taller trees appears to have been slightly greater than the 
average in the Williams River valley, approaching 100-120 feet. 

A complete list of the rain -forest flora in this district was not made, but the 
important and conspicuous members of the lower rain-forest outliers are given in 
Table 6, column 2. Cedrela australis appeared to be especially common and in 
places was regenerating very rapidly after clearing (PI. x, flg. 33). 

Rain*Farest Outliers to the East and West of the Plateau , 

Mountainous country continuous with the south-east part of the Barrington 
Tops Plateau occurs north and east of Dungog, Here deep sheltered gullies occur, 
but the rainfall Is not adequate for the development of a luxuriant rain-forest. 
Small patches of a type of mixed formation are present here, in which some of 
the hardier rainforest species are present. The structure of these outliers is 
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not so highly integrated as that of a mature rain-forest. Lianes are common, 
forming thickets, and there is a fairly high proportion of shrub species and 
Eucalypt-forest species. The canopy of the tree stratum may not be continuous. 
Tristania conferta appears to be the most important single species. Similar 
outliers occur in the mountains near Gloucester and further east, e.g., at Krambach 
Mountain (Maiden, 1895). 

The rivers which drain the eastern part of the Barrington Tops after leaving 
their deep valleys flow through undulating hilly country. In this region there 
appears a typical river-bank flora which, because of its density and floristlc 
composition, is obviously related to the sub-tropical rain-forest (PI. xi, figs. 85, 
36, 37). The chief species are: Eugenia Ventenatii , Tristania laurina t Cissus spp., 
Cryptocarya glances cons, Evodia mtcrococva , Clcrodendron tomentasum , Pitto - 
sporum undulatum , Guoia semiglauca and Eugenia Smithii . 

Small outliers occur to the west of the Barrington Tops Plateau on slopes 
or sheltered areas where drainage collects. These lack the typical structure of 
rain-forest and consist of a relatively few tree and liane species. The most 
common are Elaeodendron australe , Pious stephanocarpa , Celastrus australis, 
Ehretta acuminata , Tecoma australis , Trema cannablna and Hymenosporum jflavum. 
Mixed with them are representatives of the western flora, e.g., Geijera parvifolia , 
Canthiuvn oleifoliunt, Notelaea microcarpa and Acacia salicina , and of the Eucalypt- 
forest formation in which the outliers occur. The western species have been 
able to migrate eastwards by way of the Cassills Geocol. 

The Sub- Ant arctic Rain-Forest (Beech Forest). 

Distribution* 

The sub-tropical rain-forest grades into the sub-antarctic rain-forest at 3,009“ 
3,500 feet The first sign of the change is the occurrence of isolated large trees 
of Notkofagus MooreL, the antarctic beech, amongst the typical species of the 
upper sub-tropical rain-forest. On sheltered slopes the transition zone is at about 
3,500 feet, but on comparatively dry slopes it is 500 feet lower. 

The same factor, exposure to the west, which limits the distribution of the 
sub-tropical ratn-forest decides the boundaries of the sub-antarctic rain-forest. 
On the western side of the Williams Range the upper margin of the forest is 
500-700 feet below that on the eastern side, where It approaches the top of the 
ridge. At or about 4,500 feet, the top of the ridge widens out and flat areas occur 
which are sheltered by the margin of the plateau from the west. These are 
occupied by sub-antarctic rain-forest. It extends upwards along beds of creeks 
and folds in the spurs to the plateau, and Is present in a depauperated form 
along the plateau creeks. The maximum development of the forest takes place 
at 3,000-4,200 feet, where the trees attain their greatest size. As the upper limit 
of the forest is approached the heights of the trees decrease. 

Composition, 

The sub-antarctic rain-forest is essentially similar in composition In the upper 
Williams, Allyn and Barrington River valleys, and probably also in the valleys 
of the other rivers draining the plateau. Xt varies in detail from the lowest 
levels to the plateau. At the Jowest levels there is a certain admixture of 
sub-tropical rain-forest species, and at the higher levels a number of species are 
present which are absent from the main part of the forest In Table 7 a list 
is given of all the species which have been found forming part of the forest. 
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Strwci«rc. 

Nothofagm Moorei is dominant throughout the forest, and, being the only 
large tree, gives the formation its typical appearance (PI. xi, figs. 59, 41). This 
species is evergreen, with small, coriaceous leaves and rough bark, and attains a 
height of 150 feet and a diameter of 4 feet. It occurs with a frequency of about 
2*4 per 100 square feet and appears to be evenly distributed. So conspicuous is it 
that this type of forest is commonly called beech forest. 

Stratification is not so marked in the beech forest as in the sub-tropical 
rain-forest. The tail-tree layer, consisting of Nothofagus with its canopy extending 
to 150 feet, forms a continuous cover, but does not cut out as much light as the 
sub-tropical rain-forest trees. The canopy is very deep, the treeB producing leafy 
branches upwards from 30 to 40 feet (PI. xi, figs. 89, 41, 42). A discontinuous 
small-tree layer is present, varying in height up to 45 feet. The constituent species 
are Doryphora sassafras , Blaeocarpus holopetalus, Quintinia Sieberl, Weinmannia 
rubifolia and Pittosporum undulatum. Of these, the last three are found only 
below 4,000 feet. Above this altitude Atherosperma moschatum takes their place. 

A discontinuous layer of shrubs is present In some places, the individual 
members of which are somewhat straggling. Important species are Notelaea 
venosa , Dritnys purpurascens , Citriobatus mulliftorus , Hymenanthera dentata , 
Lomatia arborescens and Trochocarpa laurlna. These are most numerous along 
the margin and some are present in the adjoining Eucalypt forest. It is probable 
that they are mostly relics of former margins, or Eucalypt forest, as they do not 
seem to be specially suited to the shaded environment of the rain-forest. 

There is a lower stratum of terns forming a continuous cover in the lighter 
parts of the forest and especially in very wet areas. The commonest species is 
the tree-fern Dlcksonia antarctica (PI. xi, figs. 89, 40). Dryopteris acuminata , 
Asplenium bulbiferum and Polystichum aculeatum are also important. In the 
drier parts of the forest the ferns are scanty (PI. xi, figs. 41, 42). 

In the sub-tropical rain-forest one of the most conspicuous features is the 
presence of numerous sapling and seedling representatives of the tree species. 
This development is entirely lacking in the beech forest; saplings and seedlings 
are rare except around the margin of the forest. 

In Table 3 tEe results are given of 17 quadrats taken at random in mature 
sub-antarctic rain-forest at 3,800-4,200 feet. It can be seen from Table 9, which 
summarises the results, that the number of trees per unit area is smaller than 
in the lower forest, hut that the relative proportion of large trees is greater. 

Llanes are not common in the beech forest and rarely reach the upper levels 
of the canopy. The most frequently occurring species is Smilax australis, which 
is present at all levels. It is present on trees up to a height of about 60 feet, 
but more usually forms thorny thickets, which are almost impenetrable, on the 
lower shrubs and on the ground. Other species are Btreptothamnus Beckleri, 
which forms thickets in light places, Oissus spp. and hyonsia Brownii. Of these, 
Cissus is only found in the lowest parts of the forest , where it is most protected, 
and Lyonsia and Btreptothamnus occur at an altitude of 4,000-4,500 feet, but 
are absent from the lowest parts of the forest. 

The number of Anglosperm and Pteridophyte epiphytes, both from the 
point of view of the number of species and the total number of individuals, is very 
small compared with that found in the sub-tropical rain-forest. Mosses and lichens 
are in great abundance both on tree trunks (PL xi, fig. 41) and on exposed rock 
surfaces. 
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The Margins of the Sub-antarctic Rain-Forest . 

The beech forest, like the sub-tropical rain-forest, is invading the adjoining 
formations on all sides, except where It Is In contact with the sub-tropical rain- 
forest. This Invasion is especially marked at the lower levels, where mature 
Eucalypt trees are frequently present (PI. xi, fig. 41, left centre) together with 
the sub-antarctic species. No regeneration of Eucalypts in the beech forest was 
observed, and all the trees were mature, so that their presence is strong evidence 
of invasion. Old dead trunks of Eucalypts are also occasionally to be seen still 
standing in the deeper parts of the forest. 

(a) The Margin adjoining the Sub-tropical Rain-Forest. 

Where the lower margin merges into the sub-tropical rain-forest no advance 
seems to be taking place. The individual trees of Nothofagus which are present 
in the mixed forest are all very large and apparently of considerable age. The 
transition between the sub-tropical and the sub-antarctic rain-forests takes place 
in any one area over a vertical range of about 100 feet. Below this Is rain-forest 
of typical sub-tropical structure and above it forest of typical sub-antarctic 
structure. The lower part of the sub-antarctic forest has, however, a small 
proportion of species which have obviously come up from lower levels. Chief 
among these are Cissus spp. f Quintini a Sieberi , Weinmonnia rubifolia , Pittosporum 
undulatum and Doryphora sassafras . All but Doryphora are present to an 
altitude of only 4,000 feet, and are comparatively rare even at lower levels. 
Doryphora , on the other hand, extends to 6,000 feet and is an important member 
of the forest. The liane Smilax australis is of greater importance in the sub- 
antarctic forest than in the sub-tropical forest. 

(0) The Margin adjoining the Eucalypt Forest. 

Where the sub-antarctic forest adjoins the lower Eucalypt forest advance is 
taking place, and young trees of Nothofagus are very common, often forming dense 
thickets. It is not uncommon to And isolated well-developed young trees in the 
Eucalypt forest at some distance from the actual margin. A number of shrub and 
small tree species characteristic of the marginal zone are: Bymenosporum flavum , 
Hymenanthera dentata , Acacia melanoxylon, Tristania laurina, Bedycarya angusti- 
folia t Lomatia arborescent, Tieghemopanax sambucifolius and Astrotricha floccosa. 
Smilax australis is common, forming low thickets, and dense communities of the 
fern Oleichenia flagellarls are present in wet places at 3,600-4,000 feet. 

The most rapid advance is taking place at 4,000-4,600 feet along flat parts of 
the ridges at the head-waters of creeks sheltered from the west. Where advance is 
especially rapid, isolated stands of Nothofagus are present in areas of suitable 
shelter and moisture well in advance of the general forest margin (PI. xi, fig. 46 ). 
These all have the same composition and structure. Beech trees up to 70 feet in 
height are present in the centre, and around them progressively smaller trees, and 
finally a marginal zone In which some shrubs characteristic of the surrounding 
forest are present. The depth of the marginal zone and the number of small trees 
give a measure of the rapidity with which the forest is advancing. In all cases old 
Eucalypt trees are present throughout, together with occasional clumps of Foa 
caespitosa and Lomandra longifolia . 

The margin of the main forest is composed of young trees of Nothofagus 
(PI. xi, fig. 47), together with a number of characteristic shrubs, the commonest 
of which are: Elaeocarpus holopetalus, Notelaea venosa, Lomatia arborescent, 
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Doryphora sassafras, Tieghemopanax sambueifolius , Drimys purpurascens, Trocho- 
carpa laurina and Hedycarya angustifolia. Dicksonia antarctica, Polystichum 
aculeatum and Smilax australis are present also. The tree-fern Dicksonia shows a 
similar relationship to the subantarctlc forest as does Alsophila australis to the 
sub-tropical forest (PI. xi, figs. 44, 45). It is present often with Polystichum 
aculeatum as a definite community around the margins, especially in damp places, 
but, unlike Alsophila, it is also common in the mature rain-forest, apparently 
because the light is not so greatly diminished as in the sub-tropical rain-forest. 

Along the higher margins of the forest, advance is not so rapid. The following 
species form a true margin community corresponding to that of the lower rain- 
forest: Prostanthera lasianthos , Leptospcrmum fUxvcscens, Pimelea Ugustrina , and 
Tieghemopanax sambueifolius, Dicksonia antarctica , Trochocarpa laurina and 
Elacocarpus holopetalus are usually present in this type of margin also. 

(c) The Creek Forest on the Plateau, 

A community comprising some subantarctlc forest constituents is present 
along sheltered creeks on the plateau, and is continuous with the main forest into 
which it grades. The maximum height attained by the trees rarely exceeds 40 feet, 
and the forest is not very dense. The species usually present are: Nothofagus 
Moorei, Atherosperma maschatum , Elaeo carpus holopetalus , Lomatia arborescens , 
Coprosma spp., tfmilax australis, HeUchrysum chrysophylla and Epacris spp. 
Small stunted bushes of Nothofagus and Trochocarpa along the margins Indicate 
that this community is advancing slowly. Many of the species found in this 
community are not naturally constituents of the rain-forest. Species of Coprosma, 
EpacHs and HeUchrysum. form part of the true plateau flora. 

Discussion and Conclusions. 

Distribution. 

Superficially tropical and subtropical rain-forests throughout the world have 
a similar appearance. The chief characteristics are the high, dense canopy, the 
laurel leaves with drip tips and pulvini, the buttressing of the lower trunks of 
the trees and, in extreme cases, the presence of prop and stilt roots, the presence 
of lianes, epiphytes and ferns, and the relatively less abundant shrubs. The 
numerous epiphytic mosses and lichens indicate a humid atmosphere. 

The chief requirements for the development of the forest are a large amount 
of available moisture and a moderately high temperature. A humid atmosphere 
due to topographical causes is advantageous, but not absolutely essential, as once 
the forest is established it controls its own internal atmosphere to a large' extent. 

Raunkfaer (1934) has emphasized that the distribution of the rainfall Is as 
important as its total amount, and Herbert (1936) has discussed this in relation, 
to the Australian flora. It is evident, for example, that if the greatest amount of 
rain fell In the winter months and the hot monthri were dry, a rain-forest could 
not be supported. The rainfall received by the upper Williams River valley is not 
greatly in excess of that received by the parts of the Northern Territory described 
as carrying open forest, but which receive practically their whole rainfall during 
two or three summer months. In north-eastern New South Wales the rainfall is 
fetrly well distributed, but a rather greater amount is received in the hottest 
months, so that during this period the atmosphere of the rain-forests Is humid, 
provided that they are protected from the only desiccating wind, the westerly. 

On the east coast of New South Wales, where the annual rainfall varies from 
3,000-6,000 points, the nature of the soil is a deciding factor In the distribution 
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of rain-forest, a soil of high water-retaining capacity being essential for its 
development at this rainfall. The same rainfall which, on the Hawkesbury 
sandstone near Sydney, Is only sufficient to permit the development of Eucalypt 
forest or scrub, may, on a soil of higher water-retaining capacity, be adequate 
to support the growth of rain-forest. This control of vegetation by soil type is 
especially well shown on the Comboyne Plateau, where the average rainfall is 
6,$00 points p.a. Adjacent siliceous and basalt soils support respectively sderophyll 
forest and luxuriant rain-forest. The same type of distribution can be seen at 
Oorrlgo and at Robertson. 

The soil derived from all types of rocks present in the area studied appears 
to be sufficiently good to support the most luxuriant type of vegetation, namely 
rain-forest, the characters of a good soil being assumed to be high water-retaining 
capacity, adequate drainage, and an adequate supply of mineral salts and humus. 
The water-retaining capacity is markedly high in all the soil types examined. 
As might be expected, soil from the beech forest shows the highest humus 
content, the lower temperatures prevailing at the altitude at which it occurs being 
less favourable for the rapid decay and complete destruction of plant remains. 

The high and evenly distributed rainfall, combined with a soil of high water* 
retaining capacity, means that the water supply alone is not a limiting factor In 
the distribution of communities, except in areas which are especially exposed 
to evaporation or excessive drainage. 

In the area studied, the upper limits of the sub-tropical rain-forest seem to 
be determined by winter temperature, as it ceases, even in the most favoured 
localities, at the height at which snow is experienced. The occurrence of frosts 
may also have a controlling influence at lower altitudes. Frosts do not form 
beneath the canopies of the lower Eucalypt forest or sub-tropical rain-forest, 
but they occur in the cleared areas below them. It is probable that the presence 
of a canopy, by decreasing evaporation, prevents the lowering of the temperature 
to the necessary extent for frost formation at the lower altitudes, but above 
3,000 feet frosts form regularly In winter beneath the canopy of the Eucalypt 
forest And in the more open parts of the sub-antarctic rain-forest. This must 
prevent the establishment of seedlings of rain-forest species and consequently the 
advance of the sub-tropical rain-forest, into the Eucalypt forest. A few members 
of the sub-tropical rain-forest, which are able to withstand a degree of cold, 
are found in the lower part of the beech forest. It is therefore evident that the 
beech forest affords more protection than the adjoining Eucalypt-forest formation. 

Temperature is probably responsible for the relative poverty of species in 
the upper parts of the sub-tropical rain-forest. Temperature is also apparently 
responsible for the few epiphytes other than mosses and lichens to be found in 
the beech forest, as the conditions of humidity are very favourable. 

The west-facing slopes are* colonised by rain-forest to a leas extent than those 
sheltered from the west. The question arises therefore whether it is insolation 
or the effects of the westerly winds which are of importance in determining this 
effect. Though this would have to be determined by experiment, since in the 
field no areas were observed which received maximum sunlight and did not 
also receive considerable wind action, a reduction in the amount of sunlight 
does not appear to make any significant difference to the composition and structure 
of the upper layers of the forest, and at most means a slight diminution in the 
amount of the ground flora. It is therefore probable that the action of the wind 
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in drying the soil and increasing transpiration is the chief factor controlling 
the distribution of the rainforests below 3,000 feet. 

Above 3,000 feet the rainfall appears to be such that the soil, even in the 
Eucalypt forest, is always moist to wet, but even at this altitude the sub-antarctic 
rain-forest is not developed on west-facing slopes. It appears most likely that 
this is due to wind action and temperature. Strong snow-laden winds sweep 
over the edge of the plateau and beat on the west-facing slopes, while the sheltered 
gullies, though receiving an equal amount of enow, escape the direct action of 
the wind. 

In the area studied in detail, the dip of the rock appears to have no effect 
on the distribution of the rainforest.' In some places, however, along the 
lower Gloucester and Manning Rivers rain-forest species occur growing on rather 
exposed hillsides, and the explanation appears to be that the dip of the rocks 
causes continual seepage at those points (PI. xii, fig. 51). 

Structure. 

The sub-tropical rainforests of New South Wales resemble in structure those 
described by Richards (1936) for North Borneo, though they lack their luxuriance. 
All the important characters noted by Richards, of which the absence of special 
dominants is the chief, are present. This is in distinction to the Guiana rain- 
forests described by Davis and Richards (1933), in parts of which dominants 
definitely occur. They found that the highest type of rainforest In Guiana • 
developed on the best soil, and that in this forest no special dominants could 
be detected. On poorer soils, however, a less highly Integrated forest with a 
greater degree of dominance of single species developed. No comparable 
condition exists in the Williams River valley, where no poor soil types are 
present. 

At Mount Dulit (North Borneo), Richards (1936) found that, of 98 species, 
each constituted no more than 6% of the total number of plants. Of the 181 
trees over 30 feet in height, belonging to 34 different species, which occur in the 
quadrat areas examined in the Williams River rainforest, only one species 
(Schizomeria ovata) accounts for more than 10%, and three others (Doryphora 
sassafras, Ackama Muelleri and Cryptocarya glauoescens) for slightly less. The 
remaining 30 species each account for 5% or less. Twelve species each occur only 
once In the areas examined. In the sub-antarctic rainforest, on the other hand, 
Nothofagus Moorei constitutes 76% of the trees over 80 feet in height. 

The Williams River rainforest is relatively simple when compare4 with 
tropical forests, because of the comparatively few species and the rather 
homogeneous habitat. 

In North Borneo, Richards has distinguished two sets of tree species, one 
mature at 60 feet and another at 25 feet. A rather similar division can be made 
in the rainforests of the Williams River. A few species, such as Diospyros 
Carglllta , Croton Verreauxii and Evodia microcac ca, form a class of small trees, 
rarely attaining a height greater than 30 feet. The remainder attain a height of 
over 60 feet. 

Epiphytes are of great importance in tropical rainforests throughout the 
world. Thirty-nine species of epiphytic ferns and phanerogams are present In 
the sub-tropical rainforest of the Williams River valley. 

In hie analysis of the epiphytes of the New Zealand rain-forests, Oliver (1930) 
found that a large class, to which he referred as "epheraerals", might be either 
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epiphytic or terrestrial. This ‘'ephemeral" epiphytic class is scarcely represented 
in the Williams River rain-forest. Only one species, the fern Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgcnse, which Is common on the ground and on rocks, is also found 
sometimes at low levels on tree trunks. The strangler fig (Ficus Hcnneana) 
usually starts life as an epiphyte, but very rarely may also behave as a terrestrial 
species. The climbing ferns such as Pleopeltis pustutata and Arthropteri s tenella 
are always connected to the earth by long rhizomes, and if these are severed the 
upper parts die; but Oliver notes that the same species in New Zealand may 
behave as true epiphytes and have no connection with the ground. Oliver also 
records Asplenium bulbiferum as a true epiphyte, but in the Williams River rain- 
forest it seems to be exclusively terrestrial. The development of an ephemeral 
epiphyte class in New Zealand rain-forests is probably due to the greater degree 
of moisture obtaining there. 

Composition and Comparison with other Rainforest Areas in New South Wales. 

The results obtained from the quadrat analyses are not considered to give a 
complete picture of the relative abundance of all the species in the sub-tropical 
rain-forest. Many species which were not recorded at all in the quadrat areas are 
locally abundant in other parts of the forest which were not analysed in this way. 
Field observations have shown, however, that the four most important species in 
the quadrats, Schizomeria ovata , Ackama Muelleri, Doryphora sassafras and 
Cryptocarya glaucescens , are common and relatively abundant throughout the 
forest, though more numerous in some places than in others. A point brought 
out to a certain extent is the relative abundance of some species in one area and 
their absence from another. 

Table 2 shows the very high percentage of saplings and seedlings. Many of 
the saplings may attain a height of 30 feet or more, with a diameter of 2 to 3 inches 
and a crown of a few dozen leaves. They probably remain in much the same 
condition for years. Many of them never reach the canopy, and may die even 
after reaching the 30 feet stage. 

The percentage of seedlings belonging to some species is abnormally high, 
whilst other species common in the tree stratum, e.g. Bchizomeria ovata and 
Doryphora sassafras , are uncommon as seedlings. This is probably due to the 
season, some species having flowered and set numerous seeds while others have 
not flowered at all. This Is not unusual in the sub-tropical rain-forest where many 
species flower very sporadically, while others, notably Polyosma Cunning hainii t 
always seem to have a few flowers present. Table 2 emphasizes the absence of 
Eucalyptus and Syncarpia seedlings. 

It is a well-known fact that isolated rain-forest trees often flower more freely 
and regularly than those in the rain-forest, and this is probably related to the 
greater amount of light which they receive. Many flower in the shrub stage, 
e.g- Bynoum glandUlosum, Cryptocarya microneura t C. patentinervis and Litsea 
dealbata. 

It is concluded that the major features of species distribution within the 
sub-tropical rain-forest are due to chance, i.e. the development of seeds during a 
good season, and the presence of seedlings able to take advantage of such favour- 
able circumstances as accidental light breaks. All the most important species of 
trees occur throughout the whole forest, and their local abundance cannot be 
related to any constant feature of the environment, nor does a group of species 
occur constantly associated over any type of area. The distribution of individual 
species appears to be quite independent. This further supports the conclusion 
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that the distribution is not simply a matter of the environment, for the environ* 
ment cannot show sufficient changes to account for all the groupings of species 
which occur. This distribution was bom out by the seedlings found. In places 
one species would be very common, in other places entirely absent, due perhaps 
to distribution of the seeds by birds or animals. 

It follows that the differences between the floras of different and unconnected 
valleys may be due to the operation of the factor of chance on a larger scale. 

A striking feature of the sub-antarctic rain-forest when compared with the 
sub-tropical rain-forest is the relatively small number of saplings of Nothofagua 
Moorei. The ability to grow under conditions of dense shade appears to be a 
characteristic of sub-tropical rain-forest species which is not shared by Nothofagvs . 

Interference has been so relatively slight in the rain-foreBt of the upper 
Williams River valley that the observations made on regeneration give a picture 
only of the re-establishment of the complex forest structure directly from existing 
stock. The sequence of events which follows complete destruction over large areas 
cannot be traced here. During the early timber-getting operations, the species 
which suffered most severely was Cedrela australis . Very few trees of this species 
remain, especially in the lower part of the rain-forest, and regeneration does not 
appear to be going on to any extent. This is noteworthy, as regeneration of cedar 
is taking place, noticeably in parts of the Aliya* Chichester and Manning River 
valleys, and is most marked in areas which have been partially cleared. In these 
parts, where parent trees are present, dense stands of strong growing cedar saplings 
occur (PI. x, fig. 33). 

It is possible that the relative absence of regeneration of cedar in the Williams 
River valley may be due as much to the relatively slight amount of disturbance 
as to the clearing of most parent trees, as the cedar is a prolific producer of winged 
seeds, which are easily transported by wind. Observations suggest that regenera- 
tion of this species is especially favoured by disturbance of the soil and breaks 
which allow a maximum of light to reach the ground. 

Though the largest trees of rosewood (Dpsoxylum Fraseranum ) have been 
removed, seedlings and saplings of this species are common throughout the forest 
and are especially abundant in the upper parts of the sub-tropical rain-forest. 

Ecological Relationships. 

( o ) Sub-tropical Rain-Forest 

Ecologically the sub-tropical rain-forest formation of eastern Australia, to 
which the Williams River rain-forest belongs, is a homogeneous formation, each 
species being subordinate to the general structure of the whole. Because of their 
obvious differences from all other types of flora, the sub-tropical rain-forest and 
the sub-antarctic rain -forest may each be considered as formations In the sense 
used by Clements (1916). The amount of variation within the sub-tropical rain- 
forest is so great that treatment by the conventional methods applied to forest 
communities is not practicable. It can be seen from a comparison of Tables 2, 
3 and 4 that local abundance of an upper stratum species is never linked with a 
particular type of ground flora, or 'with a particular group of associated species 
in the shrub or tree strata. 

Until detailed accounts of the structure of the remaining areas of rain-forest 
in New South Wales and Queensland are available, It would be premature to decide 
what constitutes an association within this formation, or whether indeed any 
grouping of rain-forest trees of the order of an association exists. Most of the 
separate areas of rain-forest in New South Wales are different in details of 
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composition, and it is possible that the smaller ones may each be considered to 
belong to the grade of an association. In the larger, more northerly sub-tropical 
rain-forests a certain amount of variation occurs. Jolly (1928) mentions the 
importance of the Hoop Pine ( Araucaria Cunninghamii ) in the extreme north 
of New South Wales and of Ceratopetalum apetalum at Dorrigo, where in places it 
forms nearly pure forests. In Queensland several sub-types of rain-forests are 
recognized, characterized by different species, and Swain (1928, p. 37) describes 
a number of regions of rain-forest based on thermal range. This suggests that 
some rain-forest areas may consist of several associations. 

The sub-tropical rain-forests of the Williams River valley may perhaps best 
be regarded as a mixed association, showing a greater tendency to local abundance 
of species than was found for a tropical rain-forest in north Borneo by Richards 
(1936), but much less than was found by Brough, McLuckie and Petrie (1924) 
for an area of impure sub-tropical rain-forest at Mt. Wilson, N.S.W. It is very 
probable that a detailed study of a more extensive area of rain-forest which 
comprises more variety of topography and soil, would yield slightly different 
results, more especially in the marginal parts of the forest. It is considered, 
however, that the mixed structure here described is characteristic of the sub- 
tropical rain-forest of the coast of eastern New South Wales, 

The sub-tropical rain-forest of the Williams River district represents a fusion 
of two formations, of which one, the true sub-tropical rain-forest, has given the 
character to the whole and determined its ecological position. The subordinate 
formation is the Eucalypt-forest formation which the rain-forest is still in the 
process of invading. The little that remains of this consists of the two species 
Eucalyptus saligna and Byncarpia laurifolia , which are able to regenerate and 
maintain themselves independently from, and probably without influencing, the 
rain-forest. No other important species are common to the Eucalypt-forest 
formation and the rain-forest. 

The variation in composition of the mature forest from place to place appears 
to be due to chance. Aspect is of minor importance, its influence being shown by 
the local presence of small communities such as those of water-loving plants in a 
soakage area, or on a river bank. No true consociation can be recognized. Of 
the water-loving species the following appear to be able to flourish in the shaded 
conditions of the mature forest: Callicoma serratifolia , Tristania laurina , Laportea 
gigas and Alectryon subcinercus . Backhousia myrtifolia and Welnmannia rubifolia 
are never found in the closed forest and appear to be obligate light species. 

Apart from the water- and light-loving communities the only other species 
which show a selective choice of habitat are the obligate margin species Trocho- 
carpa laurina, Commerco?iia echinata , Hibiscus heterophyllus and Bolanum 
stelligerurn t. 

The sub-tropical rain-forest appears to be fairly highly integrated. If a break 
occurs in the canopy a great development of ferns takes place. Herbs are not 
numerous, being scanty in the forest itself. Herbs and, shrubs play a large part 
in the regeneration of partly denuded areas, and these are killed out by lack of 
light as the break regenerates to mature forest. 

( b ) Bub-antarctic Rain-Forest. 

Ecologically and floristically the sub-antarctic rain-forest is related to the 
great system of rain-forests characteristic of the moist, high latitudes of the 
southern hemisphere, and of high altitudes in the warmer regions. In New South 
Wales the sub-antarctic rain-forest formation is less continuous and smaller than 
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the sub-tropical rain-forest, and varies greatly from place to place in florist ic 
composition, though probably no more so than does the sub-tropical rain-forest. 
Its chief characteristics are the dominance of a few species, the relatively small 
total number of species when compared with the sub-tropical rain-forest, and the 
relative paucity of lianes and epiphytic ferns and phanerogams. Mosses and 
lichens are abundant. 

These features mark It off at once from the sub-tropical rain-forest as a 
different formation, especially in view of the fact that florlstically also it is a 
fairly homogeneous unit. 

More work is necessary before It can be determined what associations occur. 
At present the Williams River sub-antarctic rain-forest is regarded as a distinct 
association dominated by Nothofagus Moorei and Doryphora sassafras. 

The chief characteristic of the sub-antarctic rain-forest in New South Wales is 
the importance of the single species Nothofagus Moored This species does not 
occur in Victoria or Tasmania, where it is replaced by Nothofagus Cunninghamii , 

Besides those of the Williams River valley, the only other considerable forests 
of beech in New South Wales are those of Dorrigo, and the MacPherson Ranges 
on the Queensland border. The Dorrigo forests have been largely destroyed, but 
it is evident that in their natural state they did not represent such a pure condition 
as those of the Williams River valley. They occur on the higher parts of the 
plateau, but, being further north and the highest altitude being only 3,000 feet, 
they grow under warmer conditions, and are strongly mixed with sub-tropical 
species, which seem to have given the forest a tropical rather than a temperate 
appearance, though many of the typical beech-forest species are present. 

The MacPherson Range beech forest described by Herbert (1936) appears to 
show a condition intermediate between the Dorrigo and Williams River forests. 
It has the typical appearance of the sub-antarctic forest, but in addition has many 
species which are intrusive from the sub-tropical forest. It has been reported as 
advancing over adjacent Bucalypt forest in the same manner as the formation 
does at Barrington Tops. 

Herbert (1936) distinguishes two typeB of formation in the cold parts of 
Tasmania, the beech forests which occur in regions of shelter and moisture, and 
the sub-alpine and alpine vegetation of the exposed areas which is predominantly 
low. Though a pure sub-alpine flora does not occur on the Barrington Tops 
Plateau, because the conditions of cold and exposure are not sufficiently extreme, 
a number of individual sub-alpine species are present. These will be discussed in 
a later section. 


Distribution of Species. 

(a) Sub-tropical Rain-Forest. 

The Williams River rain-forest is isolated from the eastern and southern areas 
of rain-forest by a zone of low rainfall, and from the north bf mountain ranges in 
which discontinuous areas of rainforest occur. It is therefore to be expected that 
it will be poorer in species than the northern and eastern rain-forest areas. There 
is a significant absence from the Williams River valley of many species common 
in the Maiming River rain-forests. The most important are marked * in Table 6. 

In the list of the Comboyne flora given by Chisholm (1934 and 1987) 37 species 
are recorded (see Table 10, column 1) which are not present in the Williams 
River valley, while only 7 occur in the Williams River valley which are not 
represented there, including Polystichtm aristatum , Malaisia tortuosa, TetrasUgma 
nitons, Elaeocarpus obovatus , Scolopia Brownii and Ooelospermum paniculatum. 
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At Dorrigo, which is further north than Comboyne, Maiden (1884) has 
recorded 36 species which have not been found in the Williams River valley* some 
of which are also absent from Comboyne (see Table 10, column 3). 

A number of species recorded by Maiden (1895 and 1898) from Port Macquarie, 
Krambach and the upper Hastings River (Table 10, columns 3, 4, 5) are not rep re- 
sented in the Williams River valley. 

It is apparent, therefore, that temperature probably restricts the distribution 
of many species occurring on the northern part of the coast. A number of specleB 
present along the coast to south of the Hunter River have not been able to migrate 
westward and colonise the Williams River area. It is probable that the dry sone 
between the coast and the highlands has formed an effective barrier. Most notice- 
able of these species are Livistona australis , Archontophoenix Cunninghamiana, 
Flagellaria indica, Ccratopetalum apetalum and Ficldia australis . 

The most important absence is that of Ceratopetalum apetalum , a common 
member of the rain-forests of Comboyne, Dorrigo, Bulga, the MacPherson Ranges 
and the south coast. This tree in places forms dense communities, especially in 
the poorer or marginal part of the forest. It can only be suggested that its absence 
is due to the distance west of the forest areas and the lack of suitable methods of 
seed dissemination. 

A type of occurrence which may throw some light on the problems of the 
distribution is shown by Tristania conferta , Aphananthe philippinensis , Mallotus 
philippinensis > Legnephora Moorei and Lonchocarpus Blackii . The case of Tristania 
conferta is most outstanding. This species appears to be able to devefop only in 
fairly light situations. In the northern rain-forests of Dorrigo and Bulga it Is 
absent from the densest parts, but is present along some margins, in places forming 
almost pure stands. It is also present in gullies and on sheltered hillsides from 
which rain-forest is absent. It is probably not a true rain-forest species, but 
requires similar conditions of moisture and shelter to those required by rain- 
forest species. It apparently also requires light for its best development. In the 
Barrington Tops area it can therefore be regarded as a light-loving species invading 
the area later than the majority of rain-forest species, and therefore finding little 
suitable ground for colonisation. It is noticeable that in the Williams River valley 
it Is restricted to the lower creeks, where the rain-forest is young, that it is 
absent from the Allyn valley, and that it is relatively abundant In the Chichester 
valley. It is apparently absent also from the Manning River, though common 
near Gloucester and Dungog. This suggests that it has invaded the district by 
way of outliers to the north-east, and has found more suitable uncolonised ground 
in the Chichester River valley, having arrived there at an earlier stage of invasion 
than in the Williams valley. The other species occurring only in the lower outliers 
of the Williams River valley* i.e. Mallotus philippinensis, Legnephora Moorei and 
Lonchocarpus Blackii , and In the Allyn valley, Aphananthe philippinensis , may 
similarly be late colonists from other rain-forest areas which are unable to, or 
have not yet been able to, invade the main forest. 

(b) Sub-antarctic Rain-Forest 

Nothofagus Moorei is here at its southernmost limit, and Atherosperma 
moschatum and Elaeocarpus holopetalus at their northernmost limit. Strepto- 
thanmus Beckleri appears to be a montane rather than a sub-antarctic species; It 
occurs also at Dorrigo associated with Nothofagus. 

Although the two rain-forest formations overlap in space, and certain species 
of the one are present throughout the other, e.g. Doryphora sassafras f they are 
unrelated Holistically, ecologically and structurally. In all probability in this area 
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they were unconnected In the past, the sub-tropical forest occupying the lower 
floors, and the sub-antarctic forest the upper parts of the valley, and their present 
contiguity Is due to the advance upward of the sub-tropical rain-forest and to a 
lesser extent downward of the sub-antarctic. For if the upward extent of the 
sub- tropical rain-forest is finally checked by low temperature, the downward extent 
of the sub-antarctlc forest is probably stopped by high temperature. Whether the 
beech was present in the original rain-forest of Tertiary times or whether It Is a 
more recent invader following the suitable conditions brought about by the orogenic 
movements of the late Tertiary cannot here be decided. 

The small restricted outliers near Nundle and Moonan Flat may perhaps be 
regarded as relics of a more extensive forest 

All the isolated areas of rain-forest along the margins of the eastern coast of 
New South Wales differ in details of composition, but it is probable that they 
preserve throughout the structure which has been found typical in the Williams 
River district. It has yet to be determined how much of this variation is due to 
the factors of the environment, such as water supply, soil, aspect and temperature, 
and how much is due to chance migration, the inability of a new species to become 
established In a mature forest, and individual preferences due to soil composition. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES VII-XIII. 

Plate vii. 

1. — Fairly dense sub-tropical rain-forest showing spacing of the trees, relative 
paucity of the ground flora, and Hanes hanging from the trees at the right. 

T 
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2. — A community of Alsophila Lciohhardtlana and small ferns on a moist hillside. 
The tree trunks are those of Bndiandra discolor and Chnelina Leichhardtli. 

3. — Eucalyptus saligna trees at the lower margin of the sub-tropical rain-forest. 

4. -— Sub- tropical rain-forest on the south-eastern slope of a hill in the Chichester 
River valley (1,000 feet altitude) showing Eucalyptus saligna trees extending above the 
level of the rain- forest canopy. 

6. — Dense, comparatively young, sub-tropical rain-forest, showing thin tree trunks 
and lack of undergrowth ; an old Eucalyptus saligna tree on the left. 

0. — A light break in the sub-tropical rain-forest, showing the large number of ll&nes 
and ground-flora species present and the canopy extending to a low level. 

7. — A light breAk in dense sub- tropica l rain-forest Note the clumps of Qahnia and 
young shrubs In the foreground and Bynoarpia lauri folia and Eucalyptus saligna trees 
projecting above the canopy of the rain-forest in the background. Dianes are present 
on Bynoarpia. 

8. — PoUia orispata and ferns In a light break within the sub-tropical rain-forest. 
The moss Papillaria hangs from the branches of the tree at the left. 

9. — A light break in the sub-tropical rain-forest, showing the development of llane 
thickets and communities of Dcnnstaedtia davallioides and Colooasia macrorrhUta in moist 
places. 


Plate vlli. 

10. — ‘Regeneration after removal of the sub-tropical rain-forest cover. Herbs, grasses, 
ferns and young shrubs become dominant around the margins. 

11. — Thickets of young Eucalyptus saligna trees regenerating after partial clearing. 

12. — Young Eucalyptus saligna, ferns and Qahnia in a light break in the sub-tropical 
rain-forest ; a Bynoarpia lauri folia tree occurs on the left. 

13. — River bank showing the rain-forest canopy extending to the ground level, with 
an abundance of 1 lanes completely covering the trees at the left, and Eucalyptus saligna 
extending well above the general level of the canopy. 

14. — River bank showing an abundance of lianes covering the trees down to the 
water level. 

15. — Sub- tropical rain-forest along the river at 1,000 feet altitude, showing the 
development of Dicksonia antarotica and JLomawfra Hystrix In open, light areas. 

16. — A small creek through dense sub- tropical rain-forest, showing scanty develop- 
ment of ground flora, mostly ferns. 

17. — A small creek through dense sub-tropical rain-forest, showing the scanty develop- 
ment of ground flora owing to the unbroken canopy overhead. Fairly dense patches of 
tall shrubs occur, and Elatostcmma reticulatum and a dense covering of moss on a fallen 
log are present on the left. 


Plate lx. 

18. — A relatively static sub- tropical rain-forest margin along a gully in a northerly- 
facing hillside. Tall Eucalyptus saligna trees can be seen towering above the level of the 
rain-forest in the creek. Alsophila australis and Aokama Mueller i are present in the 
rain-forest margin. Eucalyptus saligna^Bynoarpia lauri folia forest with Poa, Lomandra 
and pteridium occurs outside the rain-forest. 

18. — A community of Alsophila australis in a damp, sheltered part of the Euoalyptus 
saligna forest. A pioneer tree of Aokama Muslleri from the rain-forest can be seen in 
the background. 

20. — Margin of the sub- tropical rain -forest, fringing a creek on a north-easterly 
facing slope of the Williams Range (at 1,700 feet altitude), in contact with the 
Euoalyptus aomenioides-B . campanulata forest with Imperata, Poa, Lomandra and 
Pteridium, A border community of Alsophila australis and E. saligna occurs in the rain- 
forest margin. 

21. — A typical, lower sub-tropical rain-forest showing some established trees about 
25-30 feet high ( Rhodamnia trinervia in the centre front), and young trees 1-2 feet high 
(about 1,000 feet altitude). 

* 22. — A dense community of Aoronychia laevis and Rhodomyrtus psUtioMes invading 
Euoalyptus saligna forest in the valley floor (about 1,000 feet altitude). 

23. — Advancing margin of the sub-tropical rain-forest showing dense thickets of 
young Bohizomeria ovata and Callicoma serratifolia trees, with Dryopteri* decomposita 
forming the ground flora. 
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24. — A fairly dense community of saplings of Daphnandra micranth a and Cryptocarya 
patentinervis intrusive Into the Eucalyptus saligna forest (note the large tree of 
E. saligna In the background), showing sparsity of the ground flora. 

26.— Sub-tropical rain-forest margin advancing into the Eucalyptus saligna forest. 

Plate x. 

26. — Young rain-forest species and well-established trees of Ac Kama Mueller i 
colonising a sheltered slope occupied by Eucalyptus campanulata and E . saligna forest, 
with a ground flora of Culcita dubia t 

27. — Eucalyptus campannlato-Caeuarina toi'ulasa forest in process of invasion by 
rain-forest species (visible in the background and at right), with ground flora of 
Lomandra longifolia. 

28. — A sub -tropical rain-forest margin, consisting of a thicket of CalUooma scrrati- 
folia with a tall tree of Ackama Mueller i on the left, advancing into the Byncarpia 
laurifolia^Tristania confer ta forest ; ground flora consists of Imperata, Pteridium and 
Bibber tia (Chichester River valley) ; Byncarpia and Tristania trees can be seen on the 
right. 

29. — A sub-tropical rain-forest margin, showing heavy development of liane species, 
in contact with Byncarpia laurif oli&~Buoatyptu$ saligna forest with some Casuarina 
torulosa ; ground flora of Imperata, Pteridium and Poa. 

30. — Eucalyptus saligna regenerating along the lower cleared margin of the sub- 
tropical rain-forest. 

31. — A thicket of Gallistemon salignus trees outside the lower limit of the sub-tropical 
rain-forest. 

32. — Colocasia macrorrhtea and Callistetnon salignus regenerating in cleared wet 
areas outside the limit of the rain-forest. 

33. — Dense thicket of Oedrela austi'alis regenerating in partly cleared rain-forest 
(Manning River valley, Coneac district). 

34. — Regeneration of sub-tropical rain-forest in a gully in a cleared hillside facing 
south-west (Manning River valley). 


Plate xi. 

85.— Dianes and rain-forest trees along the river bank, with Eucalyptus saligna 
forest in the background (Chichester River valley). 

36. — Outlier trees of Eugenia Ventenatli, Oryptocarya glaucescena and Oedrela 
australis along a river bank near Dungog. 

37. — Communities of sub-tropical rain-forest trees fringing the K&ruah River near 
Stroud, in pasture country. 

38. — A typical, mixed sub-tropical rain-forest community at an altitude of about 
3,200 feet on the Williams Range. The tree In the centre front is Orites eoccelsa, and 
Pteris umbrosa is conspicuous in the ground flora at the left ; note also the shallow tree- 
roots in the centre foreground. 

39. — The sub-antarctic rain-forest at. an altitude of about 3,800 to 4,000 feet, showing 
Nothofagus Moorei and Dioksonia antarotica. 

40. — A stand of Dioksonia antarotica in the Nothofagus Moorei (antarctic beech) 
forest, at an altitude of about 4,000 to 4,500 feet. 

41. —A relatively mature Nothofagus Moorei forest at an altitude of about 4,200 feet, 
showing the low canopy extending almost to the ground, and the absence of a ground 
flora except for a few ferns. A tree of Eucalyptus fas tig a ta can be seen in the back- 
ground on the left. 

42. — -A comparatively young Nothofagus Moorei forest showing the deep canopy, the 
absence or sparsity of the ground flora, and the accumulation of litter. 

43. — Beech forest intrusive into Buc&lypt forest. Eucalyptus viminaUs can be seen 
on the right and In the background, with young Nothofagus Moorei, Poa and .Lomandra 
in the foreground. Note the litter accumulated under the E. pbninalta trees. (Altitude 
about 4,000 feet.) 


Plate xlt. 

44.— Young beech-forest occupying the head of a sheltered creek faolng north-east 
on the Williams Range, at an altitude of 3;900 feet, showing the tree-fern Dioksonia 
antarotica partly enclosed by the Nothofagus Moorei community. The foreground and 
left show the Eucalyptus obUgu&~B. viminalis forest, with a ground flora of Poa, 
Lomandra and Beneoio, 
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46.— Margin of a beech forest occupying a moist area in the sheltered head of a gully 
on the western side of the Williams Range, at an altitude of about 8,200 feet. In the 
background can be seen young Nothofagua Moor ci trees, with A IsopbOa australis and 
Dioksonia antarctlca , and in the foreground Eucalyptus obliqua and B. viminalis. Note 
the dense ground cover of Poa and Lomandra In the Eucalypt forest, the steepness of the 
slope, and the masses of Afaeromitrium on dead flakes of bark of B. vlminaUs. 

46. — Beech forest Intrusive into Eucalyptus pauciftora-K. fastigata forest at 4,800 feat 
(Iff. pauoi/lora centre, B, fastigata left). Ground flora of Poa , Lomandra, Ptcridlum , and 
a small plant of Lomatia arborescens In the right foreground* 

47. — Young Nothofagua Moorai advancing into Eucalyptus paucifiora forest at 4,800 

feet . 

48. -— River-bank community of Oleiohenia flabcllata, Bleohmtm discolor and Lomandra 
longifolba (Chichester River valley). 

40. — Tristania conferta trees (about 160 feet high) occurring in rather open rain- 
forest (Chichester River)* 

BO. — Outliers of sub-tropical rain -forest species growing in a soakage area at the 
base of a hill (Williams River valley, altitude about 000 feet). 

61. — Outlier species (Hanes and Daphnandra miorantha) occurring in a soakage area 
on hillsides in partly cleared Eucalypt forest (Manning River valley, near Coneac). 

Plate xtii. 

52. — Sub-tropical rain-forest occurring in a gully on a north-easterly- facing hillside 
in the Manning River valley near Coneac. This photograph shows the spreading of the 
upper margin of the rain-forest and its abrupt cessation Just below the top of the hill. 

03. — Dysoxylum Fraseranum showing the buttressing of the lower part of the trunk. 
Note the typical thin trunk of Alsophila Lcichhardtiana in the foreground^ and the stems 
of some Hanes lying horizontally at the base of the tree. 

64, — Dioapyro8 pentamera in dense rain-forest, showing the shallow nature of the 
root system and the furrowing of the trunk between the roots. 

66.— Eucalyptus saligna in rain-forest, showing development of Bryophyte colonies 
on the base of the trunk. Numerous Hanes and the epiphytic bird'a-nest fern (Asplenium 
nidus) can be seen. 

66. — Typical aub-tropieal rain-forest showing the shrub stratum, including 
Citriobatus multifiorua and Psychotria loniceroides, numerous Hanes, and some epiphytic 
ferns such as Asplenium nidus and Pleopeltis Brownii . 

67. — Dawsonia superba occurring on a shaded bank, illustrative of the dense carpels 
sometimes formed by the moss constituents of the ground flora, 

68. — A tree trunk heavily covered with epiphytes, chiefly Pleopeltis Brownii, also 
young Asplenium nidus and orchids. 

60. — Ficus Benneana showing aerial roots enveloping the "host" tree and the develop- 
ment of Incipient buttresses. 

60. — Bloanca australis showing slight buttressing of the lower part of the trunk. 

Table l. 

List Of SpecU » occurring in the Sub-Tropical Bain-For**t and Rain-Forest Margins of the Williams River Valley. 


Lift Forms classed according to Haunklaor (1084). R, rare ; 8, scanty ; F, frequent ; LC, locally common ; 
0, common ; VC, very common ; LVC, locally very common. 


Species. 

i 

ii 

fi 

jj 

* 

Species. 

& 

i 

u 

! 

Pteridophyta. 




Folypodtaccae. 


i 


Hymenophyllaoeae. 


[ 


A diantum asthiopicum L. 

H 


s 

Upmmophyllwn tunbridgense 8m. 

Oh 

LC 


Offins Willd. 

M 

C 


Trichomonas oaudatum Brack. 

K 

S 


diaphamm B1 

H 

LC 

R 

Cyatheaeeae. 




fomosum R.Br. 

H 

C i 


Alsophila australis R.Br. 

N ' | 


LC 

kispkMum Sw 

H 

c 


LtkMmrdKan* F.v.M. 

|| 

LC 


Arihrsptsris Becklsri Nett. < . 

N 

LC 


Dktomet* smtarcRsa LabUl. . . 

N 

i 

R 

tsmsUa JAm. 

N 

0 
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Tablb I. — Continued. 


Species, 


1 * 

n 

il 

if 

Species. 

* 

1 

a 

1 

a 

ll 

L 

Rain-forest 

Margin. 

Asplenium adiantoides C.Chr. 

B 

c 


Juncace&o, 




bulbiferum Font 

H 

LC 


J uncus paucifloru* R.Br. 

H 

s 

F 

nidus L 

R 

0 


LHiaceae. 




AUtyrium umbrosum Fml. 

H 

LC 


Bustrephus latifolius R.Br. . . 

M 


8 

Blechnum capense Scblecht. . . 

H 

LC 


QeUonoplesium cymosum A.Cunn. 

M 


8 

cartilagiruum Sw. 

H-Ch 

0 


Lomandra Bystrix Fraser & 




Patersoni Mott. 

H 

LC 


Vickery 

H 

s 


Cutcita dubia Maxon . . 

H 


VC 

lonuifolia Lablll 

H 


F 

Cyclophorus confluent C.Chr, . . 

B 

C 


montena Fraser & Vickery . . 

H 

c 


terpens C.Chr, 

K 

C 

LC 

Bhipogonum album R.Br. 

M 

LC 


Davallia pyxidata Cav. 

K 

c 


Smilax australis R.Br. . . 

M 

F 


Dennstaedtia davaUioides Moore 

H 

LC 


Bioscoroaceae. 




IHplazium japonicum Beddonio 

H 

if LC 

LC 

Dioecorea transversa R.Br. 

M 

S 

F 

Doodia atpera R.Br. . . 

H-Ch 

LC 


Orchldaceae. 




caudate R.Br. 

M-Ch 


K 

Bulbophytlum exiguum F.v.M. 

R 

0 


Dryopteris acuminata Watts . , 

H-Ch 

LC 

LC 

Shepherdi F.v.M 

» 

c 


decomposite 0. Kuntro 

11 

VC 


Calanthe veraitifolia R.Br. 

H 

LC 


parasitica 0. Kuntse 

H 

8 


Corysanthes pruinosa A.Cunn. 

G 


K 

Bistioptcrxs incita J.Sm. 

H 

LC 


Cymbidium suave R.Br. 

E 

F 


Bypolepis punctata Mett. 

H 


LC 

Dcndrobium aemidum R.Br. . . 

E 

R 


tenuifolia Hcrnh. 

H 

LC 

LC 

BeckUH F.v.M 

E 

S 


Pellaea falcate F6o 

H 

C 


gmcilica%Ue F.v.M 

E 

VO 


Platyoerium bifuroatum C.Chr. 

| K 

VC 


puffUmiforme A.Cunn. 

E 

LC 


PUopeUit B rownli Fourn. 

E 

0 


speciosum Smith 

K 

LC 


divertifolia Melv&ine 

N 

it 


tenuissimum Rupp . . 

E 

R 


pustulate Moore 

N 

c 


teretifolium R.Br 

E 

C 


Polypodium IHUardieri C.Chr. 

II 

R 


Pterostylis concinaa R.Bt. 

G 


F 

Potystichum acuUatum Schott. 

H 

F 


yrandiflora R.Br 

o 


V 

aritUUum Presl 

H 

R 


UmoiSalia R.Br 

G 


F 

Pterie comans Font 

H 

R 

\ 

nutans R.Br. . . i 

G 


r 

trtmula R.Br. 

tt 

8 


Sarcochilus falcatus R.Br. 

B 

F 


umbrota R.Br. 

H 

LC 


HiUii F.V.M 

B 

LC 


Anoiosperms. 




olivaceut LindL 

E 

LO 


Monocotyledons. 




spathulatus Rogers . . 

E 

R 


Gramineae. 




Spiranthes australis XAndl, 

G 


R 

MieroUuna ttipoides R.Br. . . 

H-Ch 


V 

Dicotyledons. 




Optismsnui arnulut K until. . . 

Oh 


R 

Caauarineae. 




imbeeiUus Kunth 

Oh 


F 

Casuarina Cunninghamiana Miq. 

MM I 


LC 

Panicum lachnophyUum R.Br. 

Ch 


R 

Fiperaceae. 




ppgmaeum R.Br. 

Oh 


LC 

Pspsromia rejlexa A.Dletr. 

» 

F 


Poa caespitosa G.Forat. 

H 


C 

Piper Novae* Hollandiae Miq. 

MM 

F 


PoUinia nuda Trln 

Ch 


LC 

Ulmaoeae. 




Cyperaceae, 




Trma cannabina Lour. 

M 

8 

F 

Carats appmsa R.Br 

H 

8 


Moraceae. 




lonffijolia R.Br. 

H 

8 

LC 

Oudrania javanensis Trie. 

M 

R 

S 

Cyperus difformi i L 

H 

8 

R 

Ficus Benneana Miq. 

MM 

F 


MnysAvaiMR.Br 

H 

S 


stephanocarpa Warb, 

JCM 

LO 

• 

Oahnia aspera Sprang 

M 

8 

LC 

Malaisia tortuosa Blanco 

M 

F 


melanocarpa R.Br. . . 

H 

8 

LC 

Urticaceae. 




Lepidoeperma laterals R.Br. . . 

H 

8 

S 

Blatostemma reticuUUum Wedd. 

Oh 

LO 

LO 

Araoeae, 




Laportea gtyas Wedd 

llLill 

LO 


Coloeasia macrerrhisa Schott. 

Oh 

LC 

LC 

Vrtica ineiea Foil, 

Ch 


8 

Oymnostachys anoeps R.Br. , . 

H 

LC 

S 

Froteaceae. 




CommeUnaeoae. 




Lomatia arborescens Fraser 4c 




Aneilema acuminatum R.Br. , . 

Oh 

8 

F 

Vlekery 

Ck» 

LC 


biflonm R.Br 

Oh 

R 

R 

Orites etccelsa R.Br 

MH 

C 


MKs crispata Booth. 

H 

LC 

LC 

Stenocarpus salignus R.Br. . . 

MM 

LO 



I Margin. 
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Table I. — Continued. 


Specie*. 

, 

ji 

a 

J 

j| 

Species. 

Ufe-Tonn. 

1 

cs 

13 

L 

Loranthaceae. 




Legumlnooac, 

H 



Lormnthus atyxifoliu* F.v.M. . . 

K 

s 


Aoacia Mata A.Cunn 



E 

dictyophlsbus F.v.M. 

K 

F 


melanoxylon E.Br. 

I 

8 

F 

CaryophyJJacoae. 




moUissima Wffld 

M 


LC 

StMloria Jlaceuta Hook. 

Ch 


LC 

Desmodium variant Endl. 

Ch 


8 

Kanunoulaceae. 




Pithecolobiuni prvinosum Benth. 

MM 

E 


CUmatU aristata E.Br. 

M 


8 

Eutaeeae. 




ylycinoide* DC 

M 


8 

Acronychia kuvis E. & 0. Foret. 

MM 

F 

F 

Menlepermaceae. 




Evodia micrococca F.v.M. var. 




SareopBU&um Harvoyanum 




pubescent Fnuer & Vickery 

M 

LC 

S 

F.vJf 

M 

* 

F 

PlHococca Wilcoxiana F.v.M. 

MM I 

E 


Stepkania hemandifoUa Wo Ip. 

M 

F 

F 

Zieria Smithii Andr 

N 


F 

Anonaceae. 




Mellaceae. 




Eupomatia lamina E.Br. 

M 

C 


Cedrtla australis F,v.M. 

MM 

F 


Monlmlaeeae. 




Dysoxylum Fraseranum Benth. 

MM 



Daphnandra micrantha Benth. 

MM 

LC 


Synoum olandulosum A.Juas. . . 

MM 



Doryphora sassafras Esidl. 

MM 

VC 


Muphorblaceae. 




Esdycarya angustifolia A.Cunti. 

M 


E 

Baloghia lucida Endl 

MM 



PcUmeria scandetts F.v.M. 

MM 

VC 

' 



LVC 


WUkUa macrophyUa A. 1>0. .. 

M 

LC 


Pteynia oblongifolia J.Muell. . . 

M 

8 

F 

Winteraceae. 




Claoxylon australs Balll. 

M 

F 


Drimys insipida Druoe 

M 

VC 


Croton Verreauxii Balll. 

M 

LC 

F 

Lauraceae. 




Glochidion Fmtinandi J.Muell. 

MM 

F 

F 

Oryptooarya erythroxylon Maiden 




Homalanthus populifolius Orah. 

M 


F 

A Betehe 

MM 

F 


Anacardlaoeao. 




olaueueons E.Br 

MM 

0 


Hhodosphaara rhodanthsma Engl. 

MM 

8 


micronmira Melsen 

MM 

C 


Calaatrace&e. 




atm ata E.Br. 

MM 

LC 


Celastrus australis Harv. & 




palentinervis F.v.M, 

MM 

C 


IF *v .M. . . . . . . 

MM 

8 


fSndiandra dit color Benth. 

MM 

i F 


Cunningham i< F.v.M. 

N 


8 

MusUssi Melmn 

MM 

8 


Elaeodendron australe Vent. . . 

MM 

8 


Litsea decdbata New 

MM 

LC 


Icaclnaceae. 




reticulata Benth 

MM 

LC 


Charisssa Aloorei Engl. 

MM 

8 


Baxlfragoceae. 




Pennantia Cunninghatnii Mlere 

MM 

LO 


AbropkyUum omant Hook. f. 

M 

K 

E 

Saplndaceae. 




Pclyotma Cunninghamii J.J. 




AUctrytm subcinereus Kadlk.. . 

MM 

LC 


Bens 

MM 

VC 


Arytera foveolata K&dlk. 

M 

LC 


QuinHnia Sieberi A. DC. 

MM 

S 


DiploQlottU Cunninghamii 




Plttosporaceao. 




Hook J. 

MM 

LC 


JHUanUera scandms A.Cunn. . . 

M 


F 

Dodonaea msffasyga F.V.M, . . 

M 


LC 

Citriobatus muUifloru* A.Cunn. 

N 

VC 


Ouoia ssmiglauca Eadlk. 

MM 

LO 


Hynunosporum Jlavum F.v.M. 

MM 



! Rlmmnaoeae. 




Pittosporum rsvotutum Alt, . . 

MM 



Alphitonia excslsa Belas. 

MM 

8 


undulatum Andr 

M 


8 

Emmenospermum alphitonioides 




Cunoniaoeae. 




F.V.M 

MM 

E 


Aekama MueUtri Bentb. 

MM 

c ! 

LC 

Vltaeeae. 




Aphanopetalum rssinosum Endl. 

M 


8 

Cayratia dsmatidsa Domln . . 

M 

8 

F 

CsUUooma ssmdifolia Andr. . . 

MM 


LC 

•P. • • • • ♦ • . • 

■ 

& 


Schitomsria ovata D.Don. 

MM 



Cissus atUarctica Vent. 

1 

VO 


Wainsnsmnia rubifoHa Bentb. . . 

M 

8 

LO 

hypoglauoa, A. Gray . . 

MM 

VC 


IRMMI SSW# 




TttrasUgma nitons Planeln 

MM 

E 


Aeama sangutaorba Vahl. 

Ch 


LC 

Elaeooarpaoeae. 




Hubm moluooanus L 

MM 

LC 


JSlaeocarjnu obovatus G.Don .. 

MM 

F 


Moorrt F.v.M 

MM 

8 


reticulatus 8m. 

MM 

F 


rosaefoHus 8m. 

N 

LC 

LC 

Sloansa australis F.V.M. 

Miff 

C 
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TABIiB I. — Continued. 


Species. 

{ 

i 

3 

il 

il 

Species. 


• 

u 

11 

Malvaceae. 




Styraoeae. 




Hibiscus hstsrophyUus Vent. . . 

M 


F 

Symplooos Thwaitsii F.v.M, .. 

MM 

E 


Howittea triloeularit F.v.M. .. 

M 


S 

Apocynaocae. 




Store uliaoeae. 




CkUoearput australis E. A 




BraohychUcm acerifolius F.v.M. 

MM 

F 


G.Forst 

MM 



Oommerconia echinata K. A 




Lyonsia itraminsa E.Br. 

MM 



G.Forst 

M 


LC 

Parsonsia tduUna E.Br. 

MM 



Flacourtlaceae. 




Asoleptadaceae. 




Seolopia Brotmtt F.V.M, 

M 

F 

S 

Tyhphora barbata E.Br. 

M 



Paasifloraceae. 




paniculala E.Br 

M 1 



Pastiflora alba Link A Otto . . 

M 


S 

Convolvulucoae. 




Thymelaeaceae. 




Convolvulus marginatus Polr. 

M 


E 

Pimelea ligustrim LabUl. 

N 


s 

Boraginooeae. 




Myrtaceae. 




Cynoglostum latifolium Polr. . . 

Th 

E 

C 

Ba ckhoutia myrtifolia Hook. A 




Bhret&a acuminata E.Br. 

MM 

F 


Horv * • * * i * • 


LO 

LO 

Verbenaceae. 


j 


OaUittemon salignus DC. 


E 

LO 

Clsrodendron tomentosum E.Br. 

M 

8 

S 

Eugenia australis Wendl. 

MM 

F 

s 

Gindina Leichhardtii F.v.M. . . 

MM 

E 


Smilhii Polr. 

■ 

LO 

s 

Labiatae. 




Eucalyptus saligna Sm. 


LC 

F 

PUctranthue parviflorut Henck. 

Ch 

S 

F 

WUkinsoniana E.T.B. 



S 

Solanaceae. 




Afyrtut Becklsri F.v.M. 

N 

S 

F 

Duboisia myoporoides E.Br. . . 

M 

s 

F 

Khodamnia trinervia Blumc . . 

MU 

F 

F 

Solatium laciniatum Ait. 

M 


F 

Rhodamyrtu* psidioides Benth. 

M 

LC 

F 

pungetium E.Br 

N 


S 

Syncarpia laurifolia Ten. 

MM 

F 


Btslligerum Sm. 

N 


F 

var. glabra Benth. 

MM 

E 


verbasdfoUum L 

M 


S 

Triitania conferta E.Br. 

MM 

S 

LC 

Scrophul&rlaceae. 




laurina E.Br. 

MM 

F 

F 

Qratiola pedunculata E.Br. 

H 


S 

Arallaoeae. 




peruviana L. 

H 


8 

Anxlifl cephatobotrys Harms. . . 

M 

F 


; Blgnoniaceae. 



i 

Astrotricha fioccosa DC. 

M 


s 

Tecoma australis E.Br. 

mm 

s 

8 

Tisghemopanax elegans E.Vlguler 

MM 

F 


Eublaoeae. 




Murravi E.VIguler 

MM 

F 


Coelospermum paniculatum 




sambucifolius E.VIguler 

M 

F 

F 

F.v.M 

MM 

E 


Umbel llferae. 




Oalium australe DC 

Oh 

E 

S 

JHydrocotyle hirta E.Br. 

Ch 

8 

LC 

umbrosum Sol. 

Ch 

E 

8 

tripartita E.Br 

Ch-H 


LC 

Morinda jasminoides A.Cunn. 

MM 

LC 


Kpacrldaoeae. 




Psyohotria lonicsroidet 81eb. . . 

M 

LC 


Lsucopogon juniperinus E.Br. 



E 

Caprlfollacoao. 




Trochoearpa laurina E.Br. 

M 

LC 

C 

Sambucut australatica Fritsoh 

M 

E 


Myrsinaoeae. 




Cacnrbttaceae. 




Bmbelia australatica Mob. 

M 

F 


Sicyos anguUUa L 

M 


8 

Bapansa Howittiana Mob. 

M 

E 

s 

Melothria Cunninghamii Benth. 

M 


8 

variabilis Me t 

M 


s 

Campanulaoeae. 


i 

l 


Sapotaceac. 




Lobelia trigonocaulie F.V.M. . . 

Th 

LO 1 


8ideroxyUm australe Benth. . . 

MM 

LO 


pedunculata E.Br 

Ch 


S 

Bbenaeeae. 




Composltae. 




Diospyros OargiUia F.v.M. . . 

M 

LO 

F 

Hdichrytum Beckleri F.v.M. .. 

H 

E 


psntamsra P.vM 

KM 

LC 


Vittadinia australis A, Rich. 








var. tsnuistima Benth. . . j 

N 

E 
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Tables 2, 3, *, 6. 

Numbers of species per quadrat are given in three dosses : above 00 feet, between 3 and 00 feet, below 
3 feet. 

The quadrat areas were located as follows : I. — Lateral gully, 26 quadrats ; 2. — Lateral gully, 
6 quadrats ; 3. — Lower slope of hillside, main valley, 5 quadrats ; 4. — Dry slope of hillside, lateral gully, 
6 quadrate ; 5.— Lower slope of hillside, main volley, 12 quadrate ; 6, — Valley floor, 9 quadrats , 7. — Valley 
floor, 7 quadrats ; 8. — Volley floor, 12 quadrate ; 9. — Valley floor, 14 quadrats ; 10.— Valley floor, 16 
quadrats ; 11. — Lower slope of hillside, main valley, 22 quadrats ; 12. — Upper slope of hillside, main valley 
In advancing margin sone, 16 quadrats. 


Table 2. 

Numbera of Trees and Shrubs in quadrat areas. 



■me aam 


Acacia Kleaeayion 
At Mo* tool 1 or t 
Aaraqyohla latrlt 
IlNUjrt) auboinorouo 
Avyttra t oioolot* 
■aafctaoutl* ayrtifoUn 
3alt#iia lvoisa 
*r*Ohyofal ion aoorlfolluo 
Qttlidoti oarmtifollo 
QaHiatwon »al lotus 
OMMrint Cunning townie n* 
Olaaxylon auotrolo 

t«wnt»ui 
Croton Porroatutii 
qryBtaaarya arythroxylon 
fmtaoarya flwow 
Otyplessejra tleroni 
Oryptoaarya oboist* 
OmlMoryt pttiatlmrTii 
Bo » bw s »dr* niorwith* 
Mtspyros Carat lit* 
ttoapy*** tontaowr* 
DlplofloltU OuMlngtiMM 
Beiypbora oaaoafrao 
Briny* ta^yis* 

Bemylsi Vruirww 
Jnwatla aoaalnata 

yi esetarya* rottoulat** 

ttaataoraaa oboist** 
RUaaSmdrta «uft trulc 
SnSiandr* aiooolor 
R»*lj*tu* 0*11 OB* , 
BMOHMisw alohitonloK 


8 1 i 3U1 l 


♦ I 4 JL 


RMOMpfltW »lphi ton loiOM 
Bagania auitrallo 
Rina Ailttii 

IvoSia alotoooooo vor. pubiooono 
aaswmtl* laurloo 
Plena atspbanaowp* 

Baals ••iflauoi 
S y a o n noporua fisiu* 
wwtn pin 
Uttw Soalbat* 
toast in arbor tooon* 

Myrtti* Boofclori 
Orltoo sxoolaa 
Psnaontla Cunniajhauii 
MrllaHlw* FarilaaoSl 
JW&ytwaa IhumiagiumU 
Bayofcotria Unlooroiiao 
ftsMtlaia Siabarl 
aapaas* atvlttlaa* 
ftbiSsanlo trloorii* 

Rsaitaatria trot* 
eaoloalo Brown 11 
MSoraarloo MitnU 
gtsaasa art trails 
IHanaat apt* eaUgmis 
Bynooryla tori folio 
6raaw alaadvlssua 
tHotanla laurlna 
TraAiaosrpa lauri no 
eearloaao Booral 
Vilnaualt rubtfolia 
roohylU 



3 U 



1 6 

12 9) 


4 11 
7 

9 9 7 


1 7 2 

4 



X 

t 


7 2 

> 1 

4 i 

2 1 

2 l 

7 

1 

1 

1 2 

1 


1 

1 

6 

1 

2 1 




i 

y 

2 

i 

j 

i 


7 1 

U 14 


5 8 
4 




1 1*1 

9 2 

2 3 4 11 

2 2 

315 J 

? X 15 

3 13 9 l? 9 

1 >10 l 5 2 

1 14 6 

2 

1 13? 

2 


8 H ri 13 3 Is 



2 2 

2 2 12 

3 * 13 

1 J 14 

4 8 17 


3 10 i 
l 

3 

4 1 


2 1 


U 

3 

2 1 



1 

19 36 

4 

14 e 


i 

4 

8 


5 

7 

l 

7 

3? 


J 

6 

2 

7 

55 

1 

1 

149 

10 

3 

11 

li 

3 

2 

7 




5 2 
9 
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TaBUB 8. 

Numbers of Hanes in quadrat areas. 


quadrat Araa Hmtbere> 


Aphanopatalun raalnctsutn 
Oalattrut bus trails 
Chllootrpu* austrslis 
Clatua antarctlca 
Ciuui bypogisuct 
Olaaatis aristatt 
Ulcacoraa tranavara* 
KMtbella australaaloa 
JBustrapftus latifoilu* 
rieu« H an n sans 
Lyonsta stramlnsa 
Salats la tor most 
Morlnd# jssainoidte 
Falmsrla aeandana 
Plpar Rovaa-NoHandisau 
fthipoAomw aibuw 
Rubus Poor at 
(Smi tax australis 
Tacoma australis 
Tyiophors barbats 



Total 


* 


*n 


m 

V 


6 

*5 

30 


5 

l 

3 

9 

l 

6 

? t 


5 

19 

1 

3 


x 

7 18 
9 9 
5 10 2 * 
14 3 ? 159 
* 7 
1 30 9 

3 

3 l? 

X l 
t 


1 


Tablk 4. 

Frequenci** of Fern* and other Ground Flora Specie* in Quadrat Area*. 
VN, very numerous ; N, numerous ; F, frequent ; S scanty ; R, rare. 
(The ground flora species were not recorded In areas 11 and IX.) 


Quadrat area 

4 * 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r> 

6 

7 

8 

* 

0 

10 

Ftnrldophytes. 


\ 

I 









Adiantum affine 

* * 



8 





8 



formaeum 

* * 


i 


i 


8 



8 


hiepidulum 

* • 

N 


; 








AUophila Ldchhardtiana 

* * 

N 

K 


X 

N 

8 



8 


Arthroptm* Beckleri 

* * 





8 






tenelia 


8 


N 

8 

8 

8 


S 

8 

N 

Aeplenium adiantoide* 

• * 


H 


8 

8 

8 

8 


8 

8 

nidus 

■ t 

H 



8 

F 

F 

8 



8 

Alhyrium umbroavm 







N 




8 

BUchnum capon** 

• ■ 


8 









cartilaffineum . . 

1 ■ 

N 

8 

8 

8 

8 | 

» 


8 

8 


Patertoni 

* * 

F 

8 


S 

F 






Cyclophorut confluent 

• * 



8 



8 



8 

8 

DaoaUia pyxidata 

1 4 




8 

S 




8 


Denmtaediia davoUioitte* 

* > 






8 

8 




THcktonia antarctica 

4 t 


8 









Doodia aepera 

* • 







8 

8 



JOrpopteri* acuminata 

* * 


8 



8 






deeomporita 

1 * 

N 

F 

N 

F 

X 

F 

F 

X 

F 

VH 

paraeitica 

* « 






8 





PeUaea foUotUa 

r * 


8 

S 


F , 

1 I 


8 



Platpcmutn bifUroatuni . . 

* i 

F 

8 

S 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 i 

8 

PloopeUi* Brownii 

f * 





8 

8 


8 

s ; 


puttulata 

* • 

F 

F 

8 

8 

N 

F 


8 

8 | 

X 

Fieri* umbrota 

• * 



8 


S 


l 

l 




Trichomane* oaudattm , , 

4 * 


R 


; f 







Angtonperms. 












Anetlma acuminatum 

* 1 






8 

l 

S 

8 


Calanthe veratrifoUa 

ft * 



| 

1 




8 



(HtrioMue muttiflonu . . 

* w 

S 

8 

N 

i 8 

8 

X 

X 

F 

F 

8 

OdflMda maerorrhita . , 

t V 

F 

1 







8 

8 

Qohnia atpera 

i a 


1 

8 




8 



8 

Qpamcetachff* aneep* 

• t 

1 


1 






8 i 


Lomandra mcntana 

* * 


8 

F 

■F 

N 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


* ft 








8 



Pet Ha eritpata 

a • 






8 


8 
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Tabu ft. 

Demity of the Flora in the Quadr at Ana*. 


j 

Number of Plants (excluding Ferns and less 
Important Herbs) per 100 Square Feet. 


Percentages. 

| 


B 

a! 

i! 

i 

1 

i 

lit 

Si * a 

, ri 

Hi 

■ 

1 

vspuemoq 

i 

1 

*0 

Jl 

ill 

l 

* 

I 

4 

n 


* 

j 

i 

1 ; 

811 

2*62 

1*62 

7*9 

15 26 

0*73 

! 

2*9 


3*2 


17-1 

1 

61*8 

3-9 

30*8 

e 

3*88 

6*86 

0-69 

8*5 

17*83 

0*4 

1*58 

16*9 


30-1 

mam 

47*7 

11*1 

63*0 

3 

6*03 

6*08 

0*63 


11*74 

6*66 

2-6 

17*6 

61*4 

43*2 

1 

— 

31*9 

(9*9 

4 

1*9 

0*63 

0*81 

15*2 

18*04 

0*63 

! 0*32 


1*0 

10*6 

3*6 

n a 

84*2 

3*3 

26*0 

G 

817 

4*23 

1*68 

8*8 

17*28 

0*53 

5*4 


8*2 

18*3 

24*5 

»*i 

48*0 

2 2 : 

47*7 

6 

9*16 

4*86 

1 

0*63 

14*64 

5*29 

2*3 


0*6 

62 9 

33*4 

— 

3 7 

23*9 

3*4 

7 

3*4 

11*3 

3*86 

— 

18*56 

0*97 

3*4 


8*8 

18*3 

60*9 

20*7 

— 

4 2 

32*3 

ft 

ft'Gfi 

11*6 

2-38 

— 

19*48 

3*96 

: 3*8 


8*9 

28*4 

69*2 

12*3 

* — 

14*6 

16*7 

9 

6*80 

11*9 

2*16 

1 

20*85 

3*17 

1*5 


3*8 

82-6 

67*1 

10*8 

— 

12*4 - 

16*4 

10 

6*84 

16*8 

1*09 

0*16 

28*89 

11*1 

2*6 

18*1 

29*1 

65*1 


0*7 

29*1 

43*8 

11 

4*25 

5*34 

6*98 i 

0*29 

16*86 

3*3 

2-4 


3*8 

ESI 

38*7 


1*8 

15*8 

19*6 

12 

2*57 

7*34 

317 

1*09 

14*17 

9*8 

4*9 

14*0 

■ 



7*7 

34*0 

68*2 


The percentages of the trees, saplings, shrubs and AUophila are expressed as the percentage of the total 
number of plants of these four groups. The percentage of CUHobatu* is expressed as the percentage of the 
total number of all the groups except the seedlings. The percentage of seedlings is expressed as the percentage 
of the total number of the tree, sapling, shrub and seedling groups. 


Tabis 0. 

Lift of JRain-Forsft iSpecie* obttrved in the Upper Chichester and Manning River Valley*, 


Species. 

* 

u V 

4 

Species. 

i 

1 

f 

If 

pS 

W 9 
& 1 
p a 


Is 

ll 

Pteridophyte*. 



HypoUpi* tenui folia Beroh. . . 

X 


Cyatheaoeae. 



Platyeerium bifurcatum C.Chr. . . 

X 


AUophila LeichhardHana F.v.M. 

X 

: 

Pteri* umbrota R,Br, 

X 


Dickeonia anircHca Labiil. 

X 


Oleloheniaceae. 
*OUiehenia ftabellata R.Br. 



Folypodlaone. 

A&mtmn oSh* Wllld 

! 

X 


X 


formonm R.Br. 

X 


Angiotperm*. 



hUpidukm Sw. 

X 


Monocotyledons. 



Arthropterie teneUa J. 8m. 

X 


Cyperaceae. 



AtplenUm adiantoide* C.Chr. . . 

X 


Gahnia aepera Sprang 

X 


n4du* 1*. 

X 


mekmooarpa R.Br 

X 


Athyriam wnbronm Preal. 

X 


1 

Araceae. 

*Typhonium Broumii Schott. 



Blechnum eapenee Schleoht. 
cartUagtneum Sw 

X 

X 



X 

discolor Keys 

X 


Lfflactse. 



Cydophonu terpen* C.Chr. 

X 


Lomandra hyetrix Fraser <2 



tHplaeium japonic* m Beddome 

X 


Vickery 

X 


Doodia aepera R»Br 

X 


montana Fraser & Vickery .. 

X 


Dryopterit ieoompoeUa 0. Kuntse 

X 


Smilttx mm traUt R.Br 


X 

pameWm O. Xuntse 


X 





* Species not found In the Williams River valley. 
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Table 0. — Continued. 


SpOCiCK, 

* 

9^ S 

n 
& 8 

f ll 

1 

Species, 

- - ■- 

4 

ij 

XHottcotc aceac. 



CunotUaeeae. 


Dimcorta traneverta R.Iir. 


X 

Ackama MueUeri Benth. 

X 

Dicotyledons. 



Aphanopttalum reeinoeum Kndl. 


Piperaceae. 



CaUicoma eerratifolia Andr. 

X 

Piper Novae-HoUandiae Mlq. . . 

X 


Schizomeria ova ta I), Don 

X 

Ulmaceae. 



Itoaocene. 


•Apkananthe phUippinenei* Planch. 


X 

Rubu* moluccanuz L. 


Trnna cannabina Ix>ur 


X 

Moorei F.v.M. 


Moraceae. 



roeaefoliu c Sra 


Cudrania javaneneit Tide. 


X 

LeKUTninoaae. 


*Fieut macrophyUa Desf. 


X 

Acacia data A.Cunn. 

X 

ttephanoearpa Warb. 

X 

X 

melanoxylon lt.Br. 

X 

MalaiHa tortuoea Bianco 

X 


moUieeima Willd 


•Pseudomoru* Brunoniana Bur. . . 


X 

*Camia zophora L. var. echinifolia 


Urtlcaceae, 



Benth. * * * * * * 


Laportea giga* Wedd 


X 

Lonchocarput Blackii Benth. . . 

X 

* photiniphyUa Wedd. . . 


X 

PiihecoUMum prttinoeum Benth. 


Proteaceae. 

i 


*Tephroiia purpurea Pers. 


OriU$ exceUa R.Br. 

X 

X 

Rutaoeae. 


Stcnooarpus ealignue 2t.Br. 

X 


Acronychia laevis R. eft 0. Foret. 

X 

Santalaceae. 



Evodia micrococca F.v.M. 


•SanUUum obtutifolium R.Br. 


X 

*Oeijera eaHdfoHa Schott. 


Amarantaoeae. 



Mellaceae. 


*D*ertngia ctloeioidee R.Br. 

1 

X 

Cedreta auttralie F.v.M. 

X 

Ranunculaccae. 

1 

i 


JOyeoxylum Fraseranum Benth. 

X 

Clematie glycinoidt* DO. 

j X 

X 

*Melia Azedarach L 


Meniaperraaceac. 

! 


Synoum gtanduloeum A.Juw, .. 

X 

Legnephora Moorei Mlers 

1 

X 

Euphorblaceae. 


Saroopetalum Harvey anum F.v.M. 


X 

*Alchomea Uicifolia J.MueU. 


Siepkania hemandifdia Walp. . . 


X 

Baloghia lucida End! 

X 

Anonaceae. 



Breynia oblonffifolia J.MueU. 

1 X 

KupomaHa laurina lt.Br. 

X 


Claoxylon austraU Baill. 


Uonlmtaoeae. 



Croton Verreauxii Baill. 

X 

Daphnandra micrantha Benth. . . 

X 

X 

Olochidion Ferdinandi J.MueU. 

X 

Doryphora eaten fra* Rndl. 

l X 

i 

1 

*MaUotue philippineneie J.MueU. 


WWciea macrophyUa A.DO. 

X 

X 

Anacardlaceae. 


Palmeria eeandene F.v.M. 

X 


Rhodoephaera rhodmUhema Kngl. 


Winteraceae. 



Celastraceac. 


Drimy* ineipida Druoe . . 

X 


Cetaetruf Cunninghamii F.vAI. 


Lauraceao. 



Elaeodendron auetraU Vent. 


Cryptocarya fflauceeoem R.Br. . . 

X 

X 

Saplndaeeae. 


microneura Metasn 

X 

X 

Aleetryon tubcinereus Radik. . . 

X 

obowUa R.Br 

X 


* eubdentatue Radik 


Cryptocarya paUmtinervit F.v.M. 

X 

1 


Diploglottie Cunninghamii Hook. 

X 

Endiandra MueUeri Metsan. 

X 


Bodonaea triguetra Wendl. 


Life* dealbata Noes 


X 

•Elattoitachye nervoea Radik. 


* uylandhca Nees 


X 

Quoia eemiglauca Radik. 

X 

Capparidaoeae. 



Rhamnaoeae . 


•CapparU nobilU F.vM 

I 

X 

Alphitonia exoelm RelftK. 


Plttoeporaoeae. 



Vltaceae. 


Oitriobam « muUiftorut A.Cimn. 

X 

X 

Cayratia dematidea Dornln. 


Symenotporum Jlavum F.v.M. .. 

X 


Cieeut m tarctica Vent 

X 

Pittoeporum iwwhdtim Alt. 


X 

hypogtauea A. Gray 

X 

undulatum Andr. 

X 


TetmtHyma niton* Planch. . . ( 
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Tabls 6. — Continued. 


Species. 

S |j 

1 

if 

p» A 

Species. 

II 

l! 

Blaeocarpaceae. 

1 1 


\ 

Myrslnaceac. 



Elaeocarpu* obovatus O.Don, 

1 

x j 

Embelia australasica Me*. 


X 

reticulatus Sm. 

X 

i | 

Rapanea variabilit Mee. 


X 

Sloanea australis F.V.M 

X 1 


Kbenaoeae. 



* WoeUeii F.v.M 

X 


Diospyros CarffUUa F.v.M. 


X 

Malvaceae. 



Sapotaceae. 



Bibiscut heterophyllus Vent. 

f x ; 


Sidcrozylon austral# Bentli. 

X 

X 

Stercullaceao. 



Oleaooac. 



Brachychiton acertfoHus F.v.M. 

X 

r x 

•Jasminum simplvifoliuin G.Forst. 


X 

’Tarrietia actinophylla Bailey . . 


X 

Notelaea venosa F.v.M 


X 

Violaoeae. 



Apocynuceao. 



Hymmanthera dentate R.Br. 


X 

*Alyxia ruscifoliut R.Br. 


X 

Myrtaeeae. 



I/yonsia Brownii Britten 


X 

Backhoueia myrtifolia Hook. & 



Boraginaccoe. 



Harv. 

X 


Ehretia acuminata R.Br. 

X 

X 

* sciadophora F.v.M. 


X 

Vorbeuaceae. 



CaUistemon salignus DC. 


X 

Clerodcndron tomentosum R.Br. 

X 

X 

*Deoatpcrmum paniculatum Bail]. 


X 

Solauaccac. 



Eucalyptus saligna Sm. 

X 

X 

Buboieia myoporoides R.Br. 

I X 

X 

Eugenia australis Wendi. 

X 

X 

Blgnoniaceae. 



Smithii Polr. 

X 

X 

Tacoma australis R.Br 

X 


* var. minor Malden & Betche 


X 

Acanthaccac. 



Myrtue Beckleri F.v.M 

X 

X 

Eranthemum variabUe R.Br. 


X 

Rhodamnia trinervia Blunu> 


X 

V usticia procumbent L 


X 

JRhodomyrtui peidtoidee Be nth. . . \ 

X 

1 

! 

Myoporaceae. 



Syncarpia laurifolia Ten. 

X 


*Myoporum acuminatum R.Br. . . 


X 

TrUtania conferta R.Br. 

X 


Rublaccae. 

i 


la vrina R.Br 

X 


Morinda jasminoidee A.Cunn. . . 

X 

X 


Tabl® 7. 


List of Species occurring in the Sub-antarctic Rain-Forest. 


VC, vary common ; C, common ; LC\ locally common ; F, frequent ; S, scanty ; R, rare. 


1 

Species. 

.j 


1 

I 

00 

Herbs. j 

1 

1 

1 

} 1 

! i 

i 

l 

Species . 

*■ 

i* 

£ 

i 

i 

| 


! 

PtsridophyUs. 




! 

1 


l 

Blechnum PaUrtowi 




i 


Hymenophyllaceae. 




1 



Mett. 

to 



X 


Bymenopkyllum /label- 





1 


Dmnstaedtia dawsl • 





* 

latum LabttL 

S 



X i 


I 

lioides Moore 

F 



X 


Cyatbeaeeae. 







Dryoptarit acuminata 






DieksonAa antarcUca 







Watts . . 

LC 



X 


LabllL 

VC 


X 

1 

1 

1 


Bistiopteris incisa 






Polypodiaceac. 






1 

| JT .Sm. i . . . 

F 



X 


Arthrepteris tantfta 


t 





Bypotspis tsnuifolia 






JJBn. . * 

s 



X 


1 

i Bernh 

F 



X 


AeptenAum buttAferum 


j 





Plsopsitis pustukUo 






Font. 

LC 



X 

i 


Moon 

8 



X 




Epiphyte*. 
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Potypodium JHtlardieri 

C.Cbr F 

PolytUchum aculeatum 

Schott VC 

Pteris umbo** E.Br. F : 

Angiotpormt. 

Monocotyledons. | 

Gramlneao, j 

Poa caeapiteta G.Forst. IS 

Cyperaceao. ( 

Uncinia riparia E.Br. 8 , 
Uliaceae. 

Lomandra longifolia 

LablU F 

Smilax autfraUt It.Br. C 

Irldaccae. i 

Libertia pulehella 

Sprang 8 

Orchldaceae. 

Dondrobium faleo* ■ 

rostrum Flteg. K 

Dicotyledons. 

Fagaceae. i 

Sothofaout Moorei 

Oerst VC | X 

Crtlcacaae. 

Australia* pusiUa 

Gaud F 

BUUotUmma retie- i 
ulatum Wedd. . . LC 

Urtica inti** Polr . . F j 

Proteaceac. 

Lomatia arborescent 

Fraser A Vickery F X 

CaryophyUaoeae. 

BteUaria flaccid* Hook. F 

Hanunoulaceae. 

Clematis aristate E.Br, 8 

Wlnleraoeae. 

Dritnyt purpuratcens 
J .Vickery 8 X 

Monimtaoeae. 

AUm o t p e nna mot • 
ekatum LabilL .. | P | X 
Dorypbom saeeaflras 
BndL 


Table 1 .— Continued. 



Hedycarya angustifolia 

X A.Cuim F 

Cruotferae. 


X Cardamine hirsute L. 

X var, tmuifoU* F.V.M. S 

Sexlfragaceae. 
Quintinia Sieberi A. I>C. R 

Plttosporaceae. 

X PiUotparum undulatum 

Andr S 

X Citriobatus muUiflorus 

A.Cunn. , . . . LO 

Cunoniaoeae. 

X Weinmannia rubifolia 

X fienth R 

ltosaceae. 

Jiubus ttwluccanu* L. 8 

X parvifoliu* L. . . S 

Acaena sanffuitorba 

Vahl F 

X Yltaceac. 

Cittue antarctic* Vent. 8 

Blaoocarpaceae. 
XUuocarptte holopetelus 

F.v.M F 

Flaoourtiaoeae. 
Streptotbamnu* Becklcri 

X F.v.M F 

Vlolaceae. 

X Hymsnanthera dentate 

X E.Br S 

Kpacridaceae. 
Trochocarpa laurina 

E. Br LC 

Oleaceae. 

X Notolaea venoea F.v.M. F 

Apocyoaoeae. 

X Lyontia Brotonii 

Britten .. .. S 

Scrophulariaoeae. 
Veronica notebilit 

F. v,M F 

Aublaoeae. 

Galium umbrosum Sol. 


F 


X 


Epiphytes. 
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TAfiLX 8. 

JRetuUi of Quadrat* Examined in the Sub-antarctic Rain-Foreet. 



Group 1. 

(10 quadrate.) 

Group 2. 

(17 quadrate.) 

>80 

feet. 

8-80 

feet. 

<8 

feet. 

>80 

feet. 

8-80 

foot. 

<8 

(bet. 

Acacia melano&yton 



1 




Asplenium bulbifmm 



1 




Doryphora tattaftu* 




6 

7 


Drimyt purpurascen* 


1 

2 


1 


Eucalyptus campanulata . . 


1 





paudflora 

2 






Dytoxylum Frateramm 




1 


l 

Blaeoearput hohpsuUu* 


1 


1 



Bedycarya anguetifolia 

1 




2 


Lomatia arborescent 

1 

11 

8 


1 


Rotslaea venota 



1 


1 


Nothofagu* Moorei 

12 

0 

1 

19 

& 


Trochoearpa taurina 



4 


6 


Total number of plants 

14 

20 

13 

26 

23 

1 


Tarlb b. 

Frequencies of Treat, Sapling* and Shrub* in the Quadrat Area* examined in the Sub-antarctic Rain-Foreet. 


Quadrat Area. 

Number of Plants per 10Q i 

Square Feet. 

Percentages. 

i 

Trees. 

i 

Saplings. 

' 

Shrubs. 

Saplings 

+ 

Shrubs. 

Total. 

Trees. 

! 

* 

8hrubs. 

Group 1 (10 quadrats) 

2*4 

3*2 

2*0 

m 

76 

31-8 

42*1 

26*8 

Group 2 (17 quadrats) 

2 4 

2-1 

0-1 

D 

4*6 

62*2 

46*6 

2*2 
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Table 10. 

JAM of Specie* Recorded from Comboyne, Dorrigo, Port Macquarie, Upper flatting* River and Krambach Mountain , 

which have not been obterved in the Williams River Valley* 



Pteridophyta, 

Polypodiaoeae. 
Arthropteris obliterate J.8ro. 
Dryopteri* Queenttandica 
Dorain 

Oymno*perm*. 

Taxaceae. 

Podocarpu* data B.Br. 
Plnaoeae. 

Araucaria CunrMnghamli 
Alt. . , . . * • i 

Angioepermt. 

Monocotyledon*. 

Palme ae. 

Archontophaenix Cunning - 
hamiana Wendl, et 

Drude 

Calamus MueUeri Wendl. 
XAnoepadix monostaehyu* 

Wendl 

Araceae. 

Pathos longipet Schott. 

Flagellarlaoeae. 
FlageUaria indica L. 
LiUaceae. 

Cordyline striata Endl. 
Brymophila Moorei Baker 
Kreyetigia multiflora Relchb. 
Rhipogimum discolor F.v.M. 
Dicotyledon*. 
Moraceae. 

Find ReUingeH C.Moore . . 
macrophylla Deaf. 
rubiginosa Deaf. 
Pteudomoru* Brunoniana 

Bur 

Urticaceae. 

Rlatoetemma stipitatum Wedd. 
Baportea photiniphyUa Wedd. 
Proteaceae. 

HsHcia gtabrifolia Y,vM. 
Youngiena F.v.M. 
Menlapermaeeae. 
Legnephora Moorei Ml era. 

Am&rantaoeae. 
Deeringia odosioides B.Br. 

Phytolaooaoeae. 
Cedonooarpu* attenuatv* 
H.Walter 

Monimlaoeae. 

Jktphnandra tenmipcs Perk* 
Piptoectiyx Moorei Oilv. . . 



X 

X X 


It auraoeae. 

Vinmmomum Olivcri Bailey 
virens R.T. Baker 
Cryptocarya Mcitsneri F.v.M. 
Sndiandra Sieberi Nee* . . 

Capparldaoeae. 
Capporis nobili* F.v.M. .. 
Saxlfragaceae. 

Anoptcru* glandulosus Lablll. 

Macleayanu * F.v.M. 
Cuttsia viburnea F.v.M. . . 
Quintinia Verdonii F.V.M. 

Cunoniaceae. 
Ceratopetalum apetalum 
D.Dou. 

Ocissois Benthami F.v.M. . . 

Jt-iogumlnoseae. 
Castanospermum austral* 
A.Cunn. 

MUletia australis Bentb. . . 
Rutacoae. 

Aoronychia Baueri Schott. 

melicopoides F.v.M. 
Boeictoa euodiformis F.v.M. 
Flindereia Ozleyana F v.M. 
Qeijera salidfolia Schott. 
Xanthoxylwn brachyac - 
anthum F.v.M. 

Simaruhaceae. 
Ouilfoylia monostylis F.v.M. 

Meliaoeae. 

Dysoxylum rufum Benth. 

Kuphorblaceae, 
Acalypha nemorum F.v.M. 
Alchomea Uidfolia J.Muell. 
Cleistanthus Cunninghamii 
J.Muoll. 

Croton insularis BalU. 
phebalioides F.v.M, 

Olastraoeae. 
Denhamla pittosporoidcs 
F.v.M 

Sapindaceae. 
Castanospora Alphandi 
F.v.M. 

Elattostachy* nervosa Badlk. 
Sarpullia pendula Planch. 
Sarcopteryx stipUata Badlk. 

Akanlaocae. 

Akania BUM HookX . . 




Sill 
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Tabu lO<-~ConHnu*d. 



ilM 



Klacocarpaooftfl. 

ArittoUUa auttraUuica 
F,v.M. 

Sloanta auttraqwtentlandica 
IjO i Lli o > . * « • 

Wo oUrti F,v.M, 

Stcrculiaofifte. 

Ruelinyia pannow E.Br. . . 
StereuOa lurida Booth. 

Tarrietia actinophylla BalJuy | X 
aryyrodendran Benth. . . 

Myrtacoae. 

Rackhoutia tdadophom 

F.v.M. 

Eucalyptus microcoryt F.v.M. 
Eugenia Coolminiana 

GJtfoore . . . . X 

corynnntba F.v.M. . . X 

cyanocarpa F.v.M. . . X 

Myrtui rkytUperma F.v.M. 



Melastomaoeae. 
MelastonuxnuUabctfAricum L. 
Olooceae. 

OUa paniculata E.Br. . . X 
Apocynaooac. 

Alyxia rusdjoliui R.Br. . . X 
Tabornaamontana orientalii 
B,Br, 

Asclepiftdaceao. 

Hoya auiiralU E.Br. 
Cfoaneraccao. 

Fieldia auitralii A.Cunn.. . X 
Aoanthacoaa. 

Jutticia procumbent L. 
Myoporaceae. 

Myoporum acuminatum E.Br. X 
Euhfaceae. 

PsycholHa daphnoidu 
A.Cunn. 


Port 
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NEW SPECIES AND RECORDS OF TACHINIDAE (DIPTERA). 

By C. H. Curbax. 

(Communicated by Frank H. Taylor, F.R.E.8., F.#.£.) 

(Two Text-figures. ) 

(Read 27th July, 1988.] 


The species described In the following pages are from various collections and 
are mostly new. A few previously-known species are redescribed. 

Besskuioides, n. gen. 

Intermediate between Besseria Desv. and Hyalomyia Desv. The front is wide 
in both sexes, the abdomen intermediate in shape between the two genera, broader 
and less convex than in Besseria and much less flattened than in Hyalomyia , 

Face very slightly receding, the oral margin very little produced; oral 
vibrissae weak, situated only a little above the oral margin; front about half as 
wide as greatest width of one eye; ocellars weak; cheeks one-sixth as wide as eye- 
height, the oral margin oblique on Its anterior third. Antennae situated above the 
middle of the eyes, reaching almost to the oral margin, the third segment two and 
one-half times as long as wide, convex apically, the second segment short, arista 
bare. Parafaclals bare; front with a single row of short, convergent bristles on 
either side. Mesonotum with only bristles laterally and very weak ones 
posteriorly; scutellum with two pairs of marginal bristles; sternopleurals varying 
from two four in a horizontal line. Legs simple. Wings as in Alophora and 
Besseria . Abdomen oval, moderately convex, without bristles; in both sexes the 
third stemlte is evidently absent, the first is broad, the second triangular and 
small; in the female the fourth and fifth sternites are large and convex and the 
piercing ovipositor rests at an angle of about 45° to the horizontal plane of the 
abdomen. Genotype, Besserioides seawalls, n. sp. 

Bessebioidks sex tjahs, n. sp. 

Wings of tinged with brown, especially anteriorly; of $ somewhat paler; 
abdomen of rusty reddish-yellow, of ? shining black. Length 4 to 5*5 mm. 

cf. Head reddish in ground colour, the occiput and parafrontals black; front, 
face and cheeks rich yellowish poHlnose, the occiput cinereous; frontal vitta much 
wider than either parafrontal, the frontal bristles not extending above the upper 
fourth of the front. Occipital cilia extending only to the level of the antennae; 
pile of the occiput and cheeks whitish or yellowish, the cheeks without bristles. 
Palpi pale reddish. Antennae pale orange, the third jregznent darkened above on 
the apical half; arista brown, thickened on the basal fifth. Thorax black, 
moderately clothed with brownish cinereous pollen, the pleura with brighter 
coloured pollen. Hair short and black, Scutellum sometimes mostly reddish. 
Legs black; pulviill brown. Wings tinged with brownish, the apical cell long 
petiolate. Appendage of fifth vein continued to the wing-margin in its full 
v 
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strength; posterior cross-vein situated nearer the anterior cross-vein than to the 
bend of the fourth vein, which is a broad curve. Abdomen yellowish-red, shining, 
clothed with very short, appressed black hair. Genitalia rather small. 

$. Head wholly cinereous white pollinose, the parafrontals leas thickly so 
above. Thorax with whitish cinereous pollen. Wings not so strongly tinged 
with brown. Abdomen shining black, the scutellum never reddish. 

Type <?, Laidley, Queensland, 8th Nov., 1927; allotype, ?, Laidley, 5th Jan., 
1928; paratypes, 6 <J, 3 ?, from Brisbane, Queensland, 1st, 5th, 6th and 7th Sept., 
1927, Laidley, 22nd Nov., 1927, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th January, 1928, and Gatton, 
Queensland, 29th August, 1928. Another J was reared in the Laboratory at 
Brisbane, 11th Oct., 1927, from a mated pair. All the specimens were reared 
from a Pyrrhocorid bug, Dysdercus sidae . 

The pupal characters are very similar to those of Alophora in that the 
posterior respiratory tubercles are very strongly produced and united only basally. 

Alophora atjrkivkntrxs Curran. 

Bull. Bnt . Res.< xviii, 1927, 165. 

There are before me six males and seven females of this species, all reared 
from Dysdercus sidae , , The female was originally described as having broad 
yellowish pollinose bands on the bases of the abdominal segments, but that is not 
the case in the females at present before me. The pollinose bandB are rather 
narrow, whitish or cinereous rather than yellowish and the fourth segment is 
almost wholly whitish or cinereous. 

In the pupae there is a remarkable difference in the apparent lengths of the 
posterior spiracles, due, not to the actual length of these organs, but to the 
condition of the pupal skin. In one specimen the spiracles are almost wholly 
retracted, whilst a second has the pupal skin drawn out so that the spiracles 
project very strongly from a short pedicel and the normal wrinkling about their 
base is absent. It would be possible to draw certain conclusions from this variation 
but, inasmuch as the life history of the insect is to be dealt with elsewhere, I do 
no more than call attention to it, 

Malloch has described several species of Hyalotnyia from Australia, some of 
them falling within my conception of Alophora, I have separated the two genera 
on the presence of squamose hairs on the pleura of Hyalomyia and their absence 
in Alophora. If, as Malloch states, this is a sexual character, I can see no reason 
why the two genera should not he united, in which case the name Alophora would 
have precedence. The presence of more than one row of bristles or hairs on the 
front cannot be accepted as a generic character, since the distinction does not 
actually exist when a large number of species are examined. The Australian species 


of Alophora and Hyalomyia may be separated as follows: 

1. Abdomen red 2 

Abdomen black 3 

2. Wings streaked with white in the costal cell, along the third and fifth veins and in 

the apical cell owrelwiitrls Curran. 

Wings greyish yellow in front, paler behind ruflvsntrl* Maoquart. 

2. Meeopleura with squamose hairs 4 

Meaopleura without squamose hairs S 

4. Hind femora with long, yellow bristly hair on basal four-fifths 

• < • > * levldofthovt i Malloch 

Hind fetnora wholly black-haired niprihirta Malloch. 


fi. Wings almost uniformly coloured, or with paler base and dark stigmal spot .... 6 

Wings with a pale brown cloud over the Inner cross-vein and the oostal cell brown 
oostoHe Malloch. 
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6. Squamae whitish or yellowish t 7 

Squamae brown * nigiisQuama Malloch. 

7. Apical cross-vein almost transverse . , . . , lativentrio Malloch. 

Apical cross-vein forming an almost even bow with the last section of the fourth 

vein, the apical cell sharply pointed at its apex aurstveutris Curran. 

Froswna ServlUe.* 

Kay to the Oriental and Australasian Species of Prosena. 

3. Scutellum wholly dull black . 2 

Scutellum pale polllnose or pale in ground colour 4 

2. Mesonotum with a broad, brown fascia behind the suture, otherwise pale polllnose 

(from posterior view) . 3 

Mesonotum black vitiate ( indecisa Malloch?) vittata Macquart. 

3. Wings brownish on the apical half, paler brownish on basal half . . argent at a Curran. 

Wings almost hyaline (Tasmania) rufiventris Macquart. 

i. Femora reddish or yellowish on at least the basal half 5 

Femora black 16 

6. Abdomen without a median ahining black vltta , 6 

Abdomen with the median vltta shining black dorsalis Macquart. 

6. Cheeks wholly white polllnose, without a reddish-brown spot between the eye and 

oral margin 12 

Cheeks with a reddish-brown or dark spot extending from the eyes to the oral 
margin . 7 

7. Mesonotum with an incomplete brownish fascia behind the suture .... bella Curran. 

Mesonotum vittate 8 

8. Tibiae brown 9 

Tibiae reddish; frontal vltta rusty-reddish (Australia) variegata Curran. 

9. Abdominal pollen tessellate 10 

Abdominal pollen not tessellate 11 


10. Thorax black, the humeri yellow in ground colour (Tasmania) .. dtitpar Macquart. 

Thorax brownish -red in ground colour (Queensland) Austrodexia taylori , n. sp. 

11. Thorax reddish in ground colour, grey pollinose, blackish or brownish-red vittate 


- dimidiata, n, sp. 

Thorax not vittate, blackish? in ground colour molueoana Doleschall. 

12. Legs long; abdomen black fasdate molueoana Loleschall. 

Legs of normal length; abdomen not fasdate 13 

13. Mesonotum with fine, yellowish hair sibirita Fabricius. 

Mesonotum with only coarse black hair, except on the sides 14 

14. Parafacials with distinct yellowish hair; front with black hair .... facialis , n. sp. 

Parafacials without any trace of hair ; front with sparse yellowish hairs 

Inwardly 16 

16. Scutellum black, grey pollinose with dark border marginaUe, n. sp. 

Scutellum reddish in ground colour malayana Tns. 

16. Legs wholly black, pleura pale polllnose 17 

Tibiae reddish ; mesopleura black pilose varia Curran. 

17. Mesonotum pale pilose; legs very long eonalis Curran. 

Mesonotum black-haired 18 

18. Scutellum wholly dark In ground colour 19 

Scutellum reddish soutellaris Curran. 

19. Mesopleura black pilose surda, n. sp. 

Mesopleura pale yellow pilose nigripes Curran. 


Pbosena biflpAB Macquart. 

Dipt . Exot t Suppl. tv, 1862, 203. — There is a female from Jenolan Caves, 
N.S.W. (X C. Wiburd), which traces to dtipar in the key. The species waa 
originally described from Tasmania and the Identification mast be considered 
doubtful until the type has been examined. 

Pbobena varia Curran. 

Ann . Ent Soc. Amer xxil, 1928, 609,— One male, Jenolan Caves, N.S.W. 
(J. C. Wiburd). 

| i * 1 * ■ 1 1 1 — - ■ ■ ■ - i . j . ■■■..■_ i n v ■■■- u i . . ,, 

* P. remits Malloch and parva Malloch are not Included. 
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Pboskna argentata Curran. 

Ent Mitt, xvi, 1927, 848.— -<? and ? from Herberton, Queensland, Dec., 1910, 
and Jan., 1911, In Watnwright collection. 

Pboskna bella Curran. 

tint. Mitt , xvi, 1927, 847.— <J. Kuranda, Queensland (Dodd). 

Pbosbna dimidiata, n. sp. 

Very similar to Anatrodexia taylori in structure, but with the wings brown on 
the apical half and the abdominal pollen not tessellate. Length, 11 to 13 mm. 

$. Head reddish, greyish-yellow pollinose; occiput black in ground colour, 
the pollen of the front with brown tinge, the frontal hair and occipital pile yellow. 
Front four-sevenths as wide as eye, with seven pairs of frontals, the upper pair 
divergent or recllnate, the two pairs of orbitals strong; ocellars long; outer 
verticals short; occipital cilia not extending to lower edge of eyes, (several bristly 
black hairs near the vertex. Cheeks hardly one-third as wide as eye-height, with 
a few obscure yellow hairs near the anterior oral margin. Proboscis almost one 
half longer than head-height, brown, the broad base and the labella reddish 
Palpi and antennae reddish. Facial carina of moderate width, flattened or slightly 
grooved above. Mesonotum blackish or deep brown, the conspicuous vittae 
blackish, the pollen greyish. Scutellum reddish, with darker base, black haired, 
with three pairs of marginals, the apical pair cruciate, the pair of discals weak. 
Acrosticals 0—1; dorsocentrals 8-3; stemopleurals 1-1. Legs elongate, brown, 
the coxae and femora reddish, the posterior four femora brown apically. Wings 
cinereous-hyaline on basal half, brown apically. Sauamae with brown tinge; 
halteres yellow. Abdomen with the apical half of the second and third and apical 
third of the fourth segment brownish or brownish-black, the second and following 
segments reddish basally and rather thickly grey pollinose, the pollen separated 
on the intermediate segments by a narrow black vitta and on the fourth by a 
very broad one. The hair is black dorsally, yellowish ventrally; first segment 
without marginals, second with one pair, third and fourth each with a row. 

Holotype $ and two $ paratypes, Kuranda, Queensland, a paratype collected by 
F, P. Dodd, the others without collector's name. Type in the collection of the 
School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, University of Sydney, paratype in 
American Museum of Natural History. 

PROBEN A FACIALIS, n. Sp. 

Related to malayana Townsend, from which it differs in having the frontal 
hair black, scattered and obscure, with pale yellow hairs on the parafacials. 
Length, 6*5 to 11 mm. 

Head yellowish, the occiput and upper part of the front black in ground 
colour, whitish pollinose. Front half as wide as eye, clothed with black hair; about 
ten pairs of frontals; ocellars long; outer verticals absent. The black occipital 
cilia in large specimens are usually two-rowed and extend well onto the cheeks, 
in small specimens more often In a single row and not extending across the 
cheeks. Occipital pile whitish. Cheeks half as wide as eye-height, with fine 
yellowish or fuscous hair near the anterior oral margin; parafacials with very 
fine scattered yellow hair on upper halt. Proboscis brown or black, reddish basally, 
twice as long as head-height. Palpi and antennae reddish. Facial carina moderate 
In width, rather flattened. Thorax black, cinereous pollinose, the four narrow 
brown vittae well marked; scutellum varying from reddish to almost all black, 
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the apex always more or less reddish beneath the grey pollen; three pairs of 
marginals, the apical pair cruciate, and a pair of weak discals. Hair black, on 
the pleura fine and yellowish. Acrostlcals 1-1; dorsocentrals 8-8 or 2-3; sterno- 
pleurals 1-1. Legs reddish, tarsi black, posterior tibiae and the apices of their 
femora usually with brown stain. Wings cinereous hyaline. Squamae with 
greyish tinge, their border more yellowish. Halteres yellow. Abdomen with the 
sides of the first three segments reddish, the third black on apical third, the basal 
two with a small posterior black spot on either side, the whole cinereous pollinose, 
the median vitta, apex of third segment and base of the fourth with more brownish 
pollen. Hair black, pale on ventral surface of first segment. First and second 
segments with pair of marginals, third and fourth with a row. 

Holotype, cf, Kodaikanal, French Indo China, May, 1913. Paratypes, 31 males 
from French Indo-China. Type in American Museum of Natural History. 

PROSKNA MALAVANA TOWHSend. 

More than a dozen specimens from Java and various localities in Queensland. 
I believe that daddi is the same and have placed my specimens under malayana , 
describing those forms in which the face is distinctly haired as facialis . 

PBOSEN A MARGIN AUS, U. Sp. 

Thorax black, cinereous polllnose; abdomen reddish-yellow with black median 
vitta and cross-bands; femora reddish. Length, 8-5 to 9*5 mm. 

cf. Head yellow, white pollinose, the upper fourth of the front and the occiput 
black in ground colour; front slightly more than two-fifths as wide as greatest 
width of eye, with about nine pairs of bristles; frontal vitta pale orange; outer 
verticals scarcely differentiated; the single row of black occipital cilia does not 
reach the lower border of the eyes; occiput and cheeks whitish-haired, a few 
hairs near the oral margin; cheeks three-eighths as wide as eye-height, without 
dark band. Proboscis somewhat more than one-half longer than head-height, 
reddish on basal third. Antennae reddish-yellow, the arista reddish-brown. Facial 
carina of moderate width, not grooved. Thorax thickly cinereous polllnose, the 
vittae narrow and moderately distinct, each hair arising from a tiny dark puncture. 
Pleura yellow-haired, mesonotum and scutellum black-haired, the border of the 
scutellum dull black. Acrostlcals 1-1; dorsocentrals 3-3; sternopleurals 1-1; 
scutellum with three pairs of marginals, the apical pair weaker and cruciate, and 
a pair of discals. Legs reddish, tarsi black, posterior femora brownish on apical 
fourth; posterior four coxae black, grey pollinose. Wings cinereous hyaline; 
squamae white; halteres yellow. Abdomen with a broad median vitta, apical 
fourth of third segment and whole of the fourth, black, the apex of the second 
segment very narrowly blackish, more conspicuously so laterally, the whole 
abdomen cinereous pollinose with the apices of the intermediate segments less 
thickly so, the pollen slightly tessellate. First segment with weak, second with 
pair of strong marginals, the third and fourth with row. Abdomen black-hatred 
except at base of under side. 

Very similar, but the abdomen more oval. Front three-fourths as wide as 
eye, widening anteriorly; two pairs of orbitals; facial carina sometimes weakly 
grooved. Fourth abdominal segment mostly reddish in ground colour, black 
dorsally on the basal half of the disc. 

Holotype, <}, Brisbane, Queensland, 27th Nov., 1925; allotype, Brisbane, 
3rd Dec., 1926. Paratypes, 8 £, Brisbane, 24th October, 1926, 27th Nov., 1926, and 
10th Dec., 1926 ; 2 $, Sherwood, Queensland, 1st Dec., 1924, all collected by Mr. 
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J. Mann. Type specimen in Mann collection* paratypes in American Museum of 
Natural History. 

This species looks very like a small example of malapana Townsend, but the 
blackish-margined scutellum is very distinctive. 

Pbosena bubda, n. ap. 

Resembles marginalia , but is at once distinguished by the wholly blackish 
legs. Length, 6 to 10 mm. 

c f. Black, the abdomen with reddish-yellow markings. Head black, grey 
polllnose, the face, cheeks, antennae and palpi reddish. Front one-fifth as wide 
as greatest width of eye, with twelve to fourteen pairs of frontals and a few 
black hairs; ocellars long; outer verticals absent; occipital cilia extending to the 
black-haired cheeks; occipital pile with yellow tinge. Cheeks two-sevenths as wide 
as eye-height, usually without hairs near anterior oral margin. Proboscis black, 
more or less reddish basally, twice as long as head-height. Arista brownish-red, 
the rays brown. Facial carina rather narrow, rounded. Thorax and scutellum 
densely grey polllnose, usually with little trace of slender dark vlttae without 
magnification. Hair black. Acrostlcals 1-1; dorsocentrals 3-3; sternopleurals 1-1. 
Scutellum with three pairs of marginals, the apical pair cruciate, and usually a 
poorly differentiated pair of dlscals. Legs black, of ordinary length, the knees 
more or less reddish. Wings cinereous hyaline, more or less brownish tinged in 
front. Squamae whitish. Halteres yellow. Abdomen with a median vitta which 
is usually quite broad, the apices of the segments rather narrowly and the whole 
of the fourth segment black in ground colour, the whole polllnose, the pale 
portions and basal half or more of the fourth segment with greyish, the remainder 
with brownish pollen. Hair black, pale only at base of under surface. First and 
second segments with pair of marginals, the third and fourth with row, 

5- Front flve-eighths as wide as eye, rather ochreous polllnose, with five pairs 
of frontals, the upper pair divergent, and two pairs of orbitals; outer verticals 
scarcely differentiated; dorsocentrals 2-3. Abdomen reddish, the broad apices of 
the first three segments more or less blackish or brownish, the fourth segment 
brownish on basal half; no median vitta; pollen somewhat tessellate; first segment 
without marginals. 

Holotype <f, allotype $, and ten paratypes (<J), Kuranda, Queensland (F. P. 
Dodd), forwarded by Mr, Colbran Wainwright, Types in collection of Mr. C. J. 
Wainwright. 

This species resembles malayana Townsend* but the black pilose pleura at 
once distinguishes it. Its form is more slender than in that species and also than 
is the case with marginalia Curran. There is a greater variation in size than has 
been noted for most of the other species belonging to the genus. 

Austbodexia Malloch. 

Pnoc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Wa£BS, lv, 1980, 122. 

All the characteristics of Proaena t but the proboscis is not or only slightly 
longer than the height of the head. The palpi are short, never longer than twice 
the greatest width of the proboscis; propleura and prostemum bare, infrasquaraal 
setulae and the posterior sublateral bristles absent. None of the species before 
me have an appendage at the bend of the fourth vein, but this character may be 
present. Most of the species described from Australia and Tasmania as belonging 
to the genus Dexia belong here or to Laaiocalypter, 

Genotype, Auatro€ewia aetigera Malloch. 
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The following species are before me: 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 

4. 


G. 


6 . 


Table of Specie#. 

Femora black except at the apices 2 

Femora roddleh, darker toward the apices taylori* n. sp. 

Palpi black ; thorax of d allvery-white from anterior view .... longipe* Macquart. 

Palpi reddish or brownish-red S 

Abdomen black 4 

Abdomen reddish with median black vitta and apex &e tig era MaUoch. 

Mesopleura almost all black-haired unipuncta MaUoch. 

Mesopleura with bright yellow hair G 

Tibiae and the broad apiceB of the femora reddish <cf) longipee Macquart. 

Legs normally all black or brownish 6 

Anterior cross-vein conspicuously clouded with brown communie MaUoch. 

Anterior cross-vein not clouded (?) longipea Macquart. 


Auhtbodexia unipuncta MaUoch. 

Pace. Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales, Iv, 1930, 128. 

Four <$, one $, Katoomba, N.S.W., January, 1921 (Dodd, Jnr.); J "N.S.W"; 
J, ?, Jenolan Caves, N.S.W. (J. C. Wiburd). 


Austhodkxia sbtigkra MaUoch. 

Pnoc. Linn. Soc. N, S. Walks, Iv, 1930, 124. 

Four J, Herberton, Queensland, November, 1911; two Herberton, December, 
1910 (F. P. Dodd). 


Austrodexia communis Malloch. 

Pboc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Walks, Iv, 1930, 125. 

Very similar to unipuncta , but the pleura are entirely pale-yellowish pilose, 
etc. Length 8 to 12 mm. 

<J. Differs from unipuncta as follows: front one-fourth as wide as either eye; 
parafrontals brownlsh-pollinose on upper third or more; mesonotum a little more 
evenly and densely cinereous-pollinose, the dark vittae very narrow and brownish; 
two intra-alar bristles; pleura wholly pale-yellow pilose; legs, wings and abdomen 
the same; posterior tibiae with a strong posterodorsal bristle near the middle. 

Three N.S.W. (Hy. Edwards Coll.); two J from Sydney, N.S.W., Feb., 1928 
(F. H. Taylor); one <$ t Brisbane, Queensland, 23.10.1926 (J. Mann). 

Austbodexia taylobi, n. sp. 

Rusty-brownish with yellowish-tinged pollen; legs long; wings with brofcn 
tinge, especially marked along the veins; thorax vittate. Length, 12 to 14 mm. 

J. Head yellowish in ground colour, the parafrontals and occiput brown, 
whitish polllnose. Front slightly more than half as wide as greatest width of 
eye, the vitta mostly brown; nine pairs of front&ls, the upper pair reclinate; 
ocellars long, outer verticals stout; the black occipital cilia extend to the lower 
edge of the eyes and there are & few black hairs behind them near the vertex; 
occipital pile pale yellowish; cheeks about three-sevenths as wide as eye-height, 
with a few yellowish hairs near the oral angles; proboscis reddish, shorter than 
height of head; palpi and antennae reddish. Facial carlna broad, shallowly 
grooved. Frontal hair yellow. Cheeks with reddish-brown stripe from eye to 
oral margin. Mesonotum and scutellum yellowish-grey polllnose, the pleura 
cinereous; dorsum black-haired, the pleura yellow-pilose. Acrosttcals 1-1; dorso- 
centrals 2-3; sternopleurals 1-1. Scutellum with three pairs of marginals, the 
apical pair cruciate, and a pair of weak discals. Legs brown, an obscure median 
band on the tibiae, the femora and coxae reddish. Wings with strong yellowish- 
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brown tinge. Squamae luteous greyish. Halteres yellow. Apices of abdominal 
segments narrowly blackish, the abdomen with tessellate yellowlsh-tlnged pollen. 
First and second segments with pair of marginals, third and fourth with row. 

Front three-fourteenths as wide as either eye, the vltta almost obsolete 
above; pale hair long; outer verticals hair-like; no setae behind the black occipital 
cilia; proboscis brown, the third antennal segment mostly brownish; pollen of 
thorax and abdomen more cinereous and less tessellate on the abdomen, which is 
more slender and tapering and has the drat segment and under surface pale-pilose 
and a median dorsal vltta much more pronounced. The posterior legs are very 
long. 

Holotype allotype J and paratype ?, Kuranda, Queensland; $, Townsville, 
Queensland (F. F. Dodd); 2 rf, Roberts Plateau, Macpherson Range, Queensland, 
February-March, 1929 (Dr. A. J. Turner). Holotype in the collection of the 
School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, University of Sydney, paratype in 
American Museum of Natural History, the allotype in the collection of Mr. C. J. 
Wainwright. 

This species is rather intermediate between Austrodexia and Proscna. It 
has the proboscis either a little longer than the head-height, or a little shorter, 
depending upon whether or not the labellae are folded back or projecting. 

Auhtkodexia longipes Macquart. 

Dexia longipes Macquart, Dipt . Exot„ Suppl. 1, 1846, 187 . — Rhyncodexia 
longipes M&lloch, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., Iv, 1930, 119. 

1 have before me four males and ten females which I believe to be this species. 
In the male the mesonotum is white-pilose and, when viewed from In front, appears 
silvery owing to the whitish pollen on the mesonoum; pleura and abdomen yellow- 
pilose; from dorsal view the mesonotum appears yellowish-polllnose and quite dull. 
In the female the pollen is cinereous-yellow and the dark mesonot&l vittae are 
very distinct. The abdominal pollen is strongly tessellate; wings cinereous 
hyaline, slightly tinged with yellow; legs black. In the female the pleura are 
white-pilose, the mesonotum mostly black-haired. 

& 8 9, Jenolan Caves, N.S.W. (J. C. Wiburd); ?, Broken Hill, N.S.W. (D. H. 
Wallace); 3 1 $, Katoomba, N.S.W, (Dodd, junr.). 

Lasiocalyptku Mai loch. 

k Phoc. Linn, Soc. N. S. Wales, lv, 1930, 119. 

Similar to Prosena, but the second section of the proboscis Is always shorter 
than the height of the head; much more closely related to Austrodexia, but 
distinguished by having the lower lobe of the squamae pilose on the disc of the 
outer posterior area. The general characters of the three genera are the same: 
all have the face strongly carinate, arista long pilose; parafacials bare; propieura 
and prosternum bare, infrasquamal setulae absent; legs elongate and the abdomen 
of the female shorter and broader than in the male. The bristles are long and 
slender, shorter and coarser In the female. 

Genotype, L, fi avohirta Malloch. 


The three geflera are separable as follows: 

1. Squamae bare except on the rim 2 

Squamae pilose on outer posterior surface of the disc Lasiocalypter Malloch. 


2. Apical section of proboscis very much longer than the head-height 

Prosena St. Fargeau et Serville. 

Apical section of the proboscis at most scarcely longer than the head-height 

* Austrodexia MaUoch 
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Key to the species of La«iocalypt«r. 

X, Pleura wholly yellow-haired . . 3 

Mesopleura, black-hatred 2 

2. Pile of the squamae black nigrihirta Malloch. 

Pile of the squamae yellow , basa Us, n. sp. 

3. Meeonotum of male black-haired, tibiae black apioalis, n. ep. 

Meeonotum of male mostly yellow-haired ; tibiae reddish . 

teasellata Macquart ; ftavohirta Malloch. 

Lasiooalyptkr nigbihikta Malloch. 

Pboc. Linn. 8oc. N. 8. Wales, lv, 1930, 119. 

Two <J, two Jenolan Caves, N. S. Wales (J. C. Wiburd). 

Labiocalyptkb basaus, n. sp. 

Black; wings yellowish basally; squamae yellow. Length, 8 mm. 

Middle of face whitish, the sides and cheeks reddish in ground colour; 
head whitish pollinose. Front less than one-fifth as wide as greatest width of eye; 
frontal vitta obsolete above, wide below; eleven or twelve pairs of frontals and a 
much finer and shorter bristle between each of the long ones in the rows; hair on 
the parafrontals sparse and white, Occiput and cheeks pale-yellow pilose, the 
black occipital cilia expanding into several rows behind the lowest third of the 
eyes. Cheeks three-eighths as wide as eye-height; only one or two very short and 
weak bristles above the vibrissae; carina broad, not sulcate. Palpi dull reddish. 
Antennae reddish, the third segment slightly darkened on the apical half, almost 
three times as long as the second; arista ferruginous basally, the rays long and 
black. Thorax thickly cinereous-pollinose, the dark vittae narrow, distinct on the 
anterior half. Hair black, yellow on the lower half of the pleura. Acrostlcals 1-2; 
dorsocentrals 8-3; intra-alars 2; three paire of marginal scutellars, the apical pair 
more or less cruciate, the hair on the disc long; sternopleurals 1-1. Legs black; 
coxae and the base of the femora yellow-haired; pulvilli short. Wings tinged with 
brown on apical half, with luteous basally. Squamae and halteres yellow. Abdomen 
black, cinereous-pollinose, a median vitta and the rather broad apices of the 
segments black; pollen tessellate on both the dorsum and venter; hair black, 
yellow on the under surface except apically. First, second and fourth segments 
each with a pair of marginals, the third with a row; second and third segments 
each with a pair of discals. 

Type c? &nd paratype, Roberts Plateau, Macpherson Range, Queensland, 
Feb.-March, 1929 (Dr. A. J. Turner), in collection of the School of Public Health 
and Tropical Medicine, University of Sydney. 

Lasiooalypteb aficaxjs, n. sp. 

Black; mesopleura black-pilose; apex of the wing with a very broad, oblique 
blackish infuscation. Length, 8 to 9 mm. 

<?. Head black, white-polllnose, the face and cheeks reddish or reddish-yellow 
in ground colour. Front one-fifth as wide as greatest width of either eye, the 
blackish frontal vitta obsolete above. About twelve pairs of frontals and a long 
black hair between the bristles in the rows; very few hairs outside the rows; 
ocellars long. Pile of the occiput and cheeks yellowish; the black occipital cilia 
expand to form three irregular rows behind the lowest third of the eyes and the 
upper part of the cheeks. Cheeks somewhat less than half as wide as the eye- 
height Two or three short bristles above the vibrissae. Palpi short, reddish. 
Antennae reddish, the third segment usually blackish on the apical half; arista 
reddish with brown base and long blackish rays. Thorax densely cinereous- 
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pollinose, the narrow, dark vittae distinct; hair black, on the pleura wholly yellow. 
Acrosticals 1-1; dorsocentrala 3-3; intra-alars 2, the anterior one fine; three pairs 
of marginal scutellars, the apical pair cruciate; sternopleurals 1-1. Legs black; 
coxae and bases of the femora yellow-pilose. Wings cinereous-hyaline, with a 
broad blackish cloud extending from the apical third of the wing to or beyond the 
apex. Squamae cinereous-yellow; with yellow pile; halteres yellow. Abdomen 
black cinereous-polllnose, a narrow median vitta and the apices of the segments 
dark. Hair black, yellow on the first segment and the venter. First and second 
segments each with a pair of marginals, third and fourth each with a row; second 
to fourth segments each with one or two irregular pairs of dlscals. 

$. Front a little more than half as wide as greatest width of either eye; 
frontal vitta slightly wider than either parafrontal; six or seven pairs of frontals, 
two pairB of orbitals and a very few scattered black hairs on the front; outer 
verticals long; dark abdominal fasciae broader. 

Type allotype $? and 2 cf, 7 J, Jenolan Caves, N.S.W. (J. C. Wiburd). Types 
in the collection of the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, University 
of Sydney. 


LAsiocALYrrrjj tebsellata Macquart. 

Dexia tesaellata Macquart, Dipt Dxot t Suppl. iv, 1862, 202 (229). — />. flavohirta 
Malloch, Fboc. Likn. Soc. N.S.W., lv, 1930, 121. 

Black, with cinereous-yellow pollen, the apices of the femora and the tibiae 
reddish; mesonotal vittae distinct; a median abdominal vitta and the segmental 
apices darker. The thorax is wholly clothed with yellowish hair in the male, but 
in the female it is mostly black on the mesonotum and scutellum. Length, 10 to 
12 mm. 

In general this species is similar to the others In chaetotaxy, etc., hut it is a 
little more robust, It fits Macquart’s description better than any of the others 
and I have tentatively determined it as his species. 

Three (J and two $ from N.S.W. 

Aubtralotachina, n. gen. 

A peculiar genus resembling some of the species of Caltfphora and with very 
large hypopyglum. 

Head at oral margin six-sevenths as long as high, the face almost perpen- 
dicular, the lower half strongly produced; no facial depression, the median part 
visible In profile on Its whole length; p&rafacials narrow; front very narrow, the 
upper half only a little wider than the ocellar triangle, the anterior half triangular; 
ocellar bristles strong; two pairs of frontals below the base of the antennae; hair 
of the head black, the middle of the occiput with sparse yellow pile on the lowest 
two-thirds; cheeks a little more than three-sixteenths as wide as eye-height, 
clothed, except on the upper edge, with sparse, coarse black hair. Vlbrissae 
situated more than the length of the second antennal segment above the oral 
margin, the ridlges with three or four bristles immediately above them. Palpi 
cylindrical, black-haired. Antennae short, extending only three-fifths the distance 
to the oral margin; third segment two-thirds longer than the second, elongate 
oval; arista short pubescent on the basal half, the basal fifth swollen. Eyes bare. 
Proboscis short Acrostical bristles 2-3; dorsocentrala 3-4; posterior sublateral 
absent; two intra-alars; four pairs of strong marginal scutellars, the apical pair 
cruciate; sternopleurals 2-1; propleura and prostemum bare; infrasquamal aetules 
present Anterior femora with a row of posteroventral bristles; their tibiae with 
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one posterior and one anterodorsal bristle; middle tibiae with two anterodorsal, 
one anteroventral and two posteroventral bristles; posterior tibiae with two antero- 
and postero-dorsal bristles and three anteroventrals. PulviUi elongate. Wings 
with the apical cell narrowly open, ending a little before the apex; bend of fourth 
vein not acute; posterior cross-vein joining fourth vein beyond the middle of its 
penultimate section; two bristles at the base of the third vein. Abdomen egg- 
shaped, moderately convex, the hypopygium large. First segment without dorsal 
bristles, the second with a row of marginals; third and fourth each with a row of 
marginals and discals as well as a few scattered bristles, the hair all erect or 
nearly so. First segment of the hypopygium large, with a row of bristles apically, 
the second segment still larger and with bristles on the apical half, the following 
part with short, appressed hair; posterior forceps very large, broad and moderately 
convex, enclosing the genital organs, the basal half with rather dense appressed 
hair. The lobes of the fifth stemite extend, as large triangles, to close the sides 
of the pocket formed by the hypopygium. The fourth sternite is apparently linear 
or even absent, but I am unable to see this part.' 

Genotype, Australotachina calliphoroides , n. sp. 

AnATRALOTACHINA CALLIPH0R0JDE8, n. «p. 

Black, the thorax and abdomen with metallic green or blue reflections. Length, 
6*5 to 7 mm. 

<J. Head with moderately thick dull-cinereous pollen, the parafacials and para- 
frontals cinereous-white. Eight to ten pairs of fine frontal bristles, the upper ones 
becoming hair-like, the hair situated in a row very close to the frontals. Outer 
vertical very weak; occipital cilia moderately long. Palpi black; antennae black. 
Thorax thinly cinereous-pollinose, the vittae very indistinct; sometimes a distinct 
metallic-green reflection. Hair wholly black, sub-erect, long on the apical half of 
the scutellum; pteropleural bristle rather weak. Legs black. Wings brownish; 
squamae yellowish-tinged. Halteres with black knob. Abdomen rather thinly 
cinereous-pollinose, the first segment wholly and the apex of the second darker; 
with strong metallic-greenish or bluish reflections. Hair erect or nearly so. 

Front almost half as wide as greatest width of either eye, gradually 
widening anteriorly; two pairs of frontals; outer verticals almost as long as the 
verticals; first and second abdominal segments without dorsal bristles, the third 
to fifth each with a row of marginals. The fifth segment is very narrow; sixth 
divided in the middle dorsally, the opening at the apex V-shaped, at the lower ends 
connected on either side with a large, elongate-oval, pad-like lobe corresponding 
to the lobes in the male; these lobes are very rough interiorly and evidently 
setulose, exteriorly with ordinary hair. 

Type and two paratypes, Kuranda, Queensland, in Deutsches Hntomologisches 
Museum; allotype and 9 $ paratypes, Kuranda, 1910 (F. P. Dodd 1 ), in C. J. 
Wainwright collection; paratypes in American Museum of Natural History. 

EteoooNoiDKs, n, gen. 

Belated to Mpogona Rondani, but the eyes are sparsely pilose; differs from 
CHaetosturmia Villeneuve, from Africa, in its smaller size, shape of head and the 
presence of only three stemopleurals. 

Face not retreating, sub-carinate, the oral margin not produced; parafacials 
with hairs on upper two-thirds or more; front wide in both sexes, with a secondary 
row of frontals in the <£ and partial row in the $. Ocellara long; outer verticals 
well developed in both sexes; cheeks one-eeventh as wide as eye-height; eyes 
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sparsely haired; probosclB short; palpi normal. Antennae arising about the middle 
of the eyes and reaching three-fourths the distance to the oral margin. Bristles of 
thorax complete; acrosticals 3-3; dorsocentrals 3-4; posterior sublateral present; 
supra-alars 3; sternopleurals 2-1; 3 pairs of marginal scutell&rs, the apical pair 
weak and either divergent or decussate, a weak pair of discala. Propleura bare; 
tnfrasquamal setulae absent. Legs normal; middle tibiae with one strong and 
two or three poorly differentiated anterodorsal bristles; pulvilli small In both 
sexes. Wings normal, the apical cell open, ending moderately close to the apex 
of the wing; posterior cross-vein Joining penultimate section of fourth vein beyond 
the middle; third vein with two or three bristles at the base. Abdomen short oval, 
without true dlscals on the Intermediate segments but with rather coarse, erect 
hair; first and second segments each with a pair of marginals, third with a row, 
the fourth with bristles except apically. 

Genotype, Eipogonoides rujlcornis , n. sp, 

Eipooonoides ruficornis, n. sp. 

Antennae reddish-yellow; legs reddish, the tarsi black. Length 5*5 to 6 mm. 

Face and cheeks reddish In ground colour, the head otherwise blackish, 
wholly covered with yellowish pollen, the parafrontals less thickly so. Front 
almost three-fourths as wide as either eye, slightly widening anteriorly; para- 
frontals a little wider than the brownish-red frontal vitta; a row of about nine 
frontals on either side and a secondary row outside these, the hair rather coarse 
and erect; lower three frontals below the base of the antennae, the upper three 
or four recllnate; outer verticals three-fourths as long as verticals; occiput, cheeks 
and parafacials with short, fine black bair, the latter with hair on their whole 
length, narrower than the third antennal segment and narrowing below. Proboscis 
brown, the labellae and palpi reddish -yellow. Vibrissae situated only a little above 
the oral margin, the ridgeB with about five bristles on the lowest third. Antennae 
orange; third segment a little more than twice as long as the second, rather 
angulate at the upper apex; arista brown, thickened on the basal two-flfths, micro- 
scopically pubescent. Thorax black or blue-black, ashy pollinose, in some lights 
showing four dark vittae; scutellum with the apex more or less reddish. Legs, 
including the coxae, reddish; tarsi black or brown. Wings cinereous hyaline, 
somewhat yellowish basally. Squamae whitish, with yellowish tinge; halteres 
reddish. Abdomen black, evenly clothed with brownish-cinereous pollen, which 
may have a yellowish cast in some lights. 

$. Front as wide as either eye, with two pairs of orbital bristles; abdominal 
pollen cinereous; abdominal hair more appressed. 

Type cf, allotype $, and one paratype of either sex, New South Wales, 18.10.1916 
(No. 62, W. W. Froggatt), ex Saunders case moth. 

Thbycolyga Rondani. 

There are before me two species of Thrycolyga from Queensland, both very 
similar in appearance but displaying marked genitalic differences in addition to 
differences in the number of bristles on the tibiae and the colour of the frontal 
pollen. One of these 1 have determined as flaviceps Macquart, whilst the other Is 
described as new. Both species have only very short hair on the eyes, and at first 
glance would appear to belong to the genus Exorista Meigen in which the eyes are 
bare. Malloch records 7*. sorbillant from Queensland and states that Podomyia Is a 
synonym of this genus. In Podomyia the eyes are entirely bare, the genus differing 
from Sturmia only in having the facial ridges bristled on more than the lower half. 
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Key Ip male* of Thrycolyga recorded from Australia, 

1. Posterior forceps with ordinary hair 2 

Posterior forceps on the posterior or basal half hearing; very dense yellow hair 

sorbiltans Wiedemann. 

2. Penis short and more or less angled; parafrontals bright yellow pollinose 

. * . . . . curriei, n. sp. 

Penis long, slender, curved; parafrontals ctnereous-pollinose ; middle tibiae with three. 

anterodorsal bristles ftaviceps Macquart. 

Thrycolyga flaviceps Macquart. Fig. 1. 

Exorista ftaviceps Macquart, Dipt. Exot Suppl. 2, 1847, 83 (67). 

<f, Blloela, Q., 8.2.1925 (F.G.H.), ex Conogethes punctiferalis; <J, Yanco, 
N.S.W., 1916. 

Whether or not this is ftaviceps will probably never be Bottled, since the 
description would fit a great many species of Tachlntds and the type is probably 
lost. However, Brauer and Bergenstamm have placed the species In Thrycolyga, 
and the specimens agree with the description much better than the second species 
before me. The species is, in addition, widely distributed. 

Thrycolyga curriei, n. sp. Fig. 2. 

Black, the cinereous pollen more or less tinged with yellow; palpi reddish* 
yellow; scutellum brownish-yellow, darker basally. Length, 7*5 to 13 mm. 

Head apparently brownish-red in ground colour, the occiput black, clothed 
with white pollen, the frontal pollen and that on the upper part of the parafacials 
and occiput bright yellow. Front with seven or eight pairs of bristles, the upper 
three pairs recllnate, the lower three below the base of the antennae; frontal vitta 
brown, narrowed above, not as wide as parafrontal, the front only a little narrower 
than the greatest width of either eye. Vertical bristles directed backwards; outer 




1 , — Thryoolyga ftaviceps Macquart. 2. — T. curriei, n. sp. 

verticals absent; occiput thickly white-pilose; occipital cilia in a single row 
extending to the cheeks; cheeks almost one-fourth as wide as eye-height, with 
fine black hair which becomes pale on the anterior part. Parafacials wider than 
third antennal segment, of almost equal width throughout. Vibrlssae situated 
above the oral margin; about five bristles on the lower fourth of the facial ridges; 
depression sub-carinate. Antennae black, the second segment mostly reddish, some- 
what elongate; third segment two and one-half times as long as the second; arista 
thickened on basal half. Palpi reddish-yellow. Eyes with sparse, short hair. 
Thorax thickly pollinose, with four sub-shining black vittae; bristles complete; 
steroopleurals 2-1, the lower one small. Scutellum with three pairs of strong 
marginals and a weak, convergent apical pair. Legs black; middle tibiae with two 
anterodorsal bristles on the basal half; pulvilli long, yellowish-brown; posterior 
tibiae sub-cliiate. Wings cinereous-hyaline, tinged with luteous basally; squamae 
cinereous-yellow; halteres reddish. Abdomen shining black, a little more than 
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the basal half of the second to fourth segments cine reous-pollt nose, the polllnose 
bands on the second and third segments somewhat narrowed on either side of the 
middle and more or less distinctly interrupted by a slender median line. First and 
second segments each with a pair of short marginal*, the third and fourth with 
row of strong ones. Hair subappressed except on the fourth segment. Fourth 
sternite convex apically and slightly produced downwards. Posterior forceps united 
to form a long, slender beak, not unusually hairy; penis short and thick (fig. 2). 

Front wider, white polllnose, only moderately yellowish above; two pairs 
of orbitals; outer verticals strong; cheeks with less abundant, coarser black hair, 
and narrower. Abdomen with whitish -cinereous pollen, the marginal bristles on 
the second segment long and strong; squamae more whitish. 

Type <£, Lawnton, Queensland, 25.9.1927 (G. A. Currie); allotype same 
data, both ex cutworm ; paratypee, <£, §, Biloela, Queensland, 11.2.1927 and 20.2.1927, 
ex HeliothU obsoleta. The £ paratype has been attacked by pests and lacks the 
genital organs. 

There may be some doubt as to this species belonging to the genus Thrycolyya 
because of the presence of only three bristles below the base of the antennae, but 
the lowest one is situated only a little above the middle of the parafaclal. 


Zenilua Desvoidy. 

Of the species of ZeniUia ( Exorista auct, and Eurigaster, pt.), described from 
Australia, I have been able to recognize only one, and even this may be incorrectly 
determined. The following key separates the species before me. 


l. 


z. 


3. 


4 . 


G. 

6 . 


7. 


8 . 




10 . 


XI. 


Table of Species. 


Tibla« black or brownish-red 2 

Tibiae clear reddish lata Macquart 

Palpi reddish ' 8 

Palpi black . nitidicau&a, n. sp. 

Sternopleurals 1-1 4 

Sternopleurals 2-1 or 2-2 7 

Epaulet black or brown 5 

Epaulet yellowish or reddish 10 

Middle tibiae with only one anterodoraal bristle 6 

Middle tibiae with two or three anterodorsal bristles doddi, n. sp. 


Pollen on the fourth abdominal segment apparently very broadly interrupted 


hardyi, n. sp. 

Pollen on the fourth abdominal segment forming an entire band murina, n. sp. 


Sternopleurals 2-1 8 

Sternopleurals 2-2 11 

Mesonotum with ordinary blackish vlttae, not fasciate 9 

Mesonotum with a transverse black spot behind the suture picta t n. sp. 

Scutellum entirely black In ground colour tristie, n, sp. 

Scutellum mostly reddish in ground colour sapiens, n, sp. 

Anterior tibiae with two posterior bristles noctuae, n. sp. 

Anterior tibiae with only one posterior bristle coamophilae, n. sp. 

Ocellars absent taylori, n. sp. 

Ocellar* long and strong quadrisetoaa* n. sp. 


Zknillia murina, n. sp. 

Resembles the African ZeniUia evolans ‘Wiedemann, but is at once distinguished 
by the very weak ocellar bristles and the presence of but one posterior bristle on 
the anterior tibiae. I do not know whether this species and cotmophilae should 
be retained in Zenillia, inasmuch as they lack the second bristle on the anterior 
tibiae. This is usually a very reliable character, and even though the resemblance 
of these species to the African forms is most remarkable It might well be that 
they should be separated generically. Length, 10 to 11 mm. 
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<J. Head black, the parafacials and anterior oral margin reddish, the whole 
densely white-prulnose, the front tinged with yellow above. Front almost or quite 
half as wide as greatest width of either eye, widening on the anterior two-thirds; 
frontal vitta blackish, narrower than either parafrontal; about twelve palrB of 
frontals, the lowest five pairs situated below the base of the antennae; the upper 
two pairs ;*eclinate; immediately outside each row of frontals some bristly hairs 
and outside these scattered, short black hair; ocellara weak. Occipital cilia black; 
the pile white; cheeks about one-tenth as wide as eye-height, black-haired. Pura- 
faclals wider above than the third antennal segment, narrowed below; vibrissae 
level with the anterior oral margin; four or five fine bristles immediately above 
them on the facial ridges. Palpi reddish. Antennae black, the third segment 
three times as long as the second; arista slender, thickened on the basal two- 
fifths. Byes with pale yellow pile. Thorax thickly clnereous-polllnoae, the four 
dark vittae moderately distinct. Chaetotaxy normal; sternopleurals 1-1. 
Scutellum yellowish-red, with four pairs of marginals, the apical pair cruciate. 
Hair wholly black. Legs black; middle tibiae with a single anterodorsal bristle; 
posterior tibiae closely ciliate, the anterior tibiae with only one posterior bristle; 
pulvllll elongate. Wings cinereous-hyaline, tinged with luteous basally; squamae 
and hal teres yellowish. Abdomen black, cinereous-pollinose, the apical third of 
the second to fourth segments and an obscure median vitta, bare or nearly so, the 
pollen Inclined to be tessellate. First and second segments each with a pair of 
marginals, the third and fourth each with a row, the fourth with scattered erect 
bristles on whole dorsal surface. 

Type Wee Waa, N.S.W., 14.10.1908, ex Darala sp.?, in British Museum of 
Natural History; paratypes, 2 <$ t Kuranda, Queensland (F. P. Dodd), in collection 
of Mr. C. J. Wainwright and American Museum of Natural History. 

ZKNTLLIA NOCTtJAE, n. sp. 

Very similar in appearance to the African Z. illota Curran and differing only 
In having the shining apices of the segments broader, smaller size, and different 
posterior spiracles in the, pupae. Black, the palpi and scutellum reddish, the 
antennae sometimes reddish basally; pollen cinereous. Length, 8 to 9 mm. 

cf. Parafacials reddish in ground colour. Head silvery-white pollinose, the 
frontal vitta black, narrower than either parafrontal, widening slightly anteriorly. 
Front two-thirds as wide as greatest width of either eye; seven to nine pairs of 
frontals, the lower two pairs situated below the base of the antennae, the upper 
two pairs recllnate; hair short and not abundant; ocellars long, the ocellar triangle 
more or less yellow-pollinose; outer verticals absent; occipital cilia long and 
slender, in a single row; pile of occiput white. Cheeks not wider than one-tenth 
the height of either eye, with sparse, black hairs. Vibrissae situated almost on a 
level with the oral margin and only two or three weak bristles on the ridges 
above them; parafacials not as wide above as the width of the third antennal 
segment, strongly narrowing below. Palpi reddish. Antennae black; second 
segment sometimes largely reddish; third segment about three times &b long as 
the second, convex apically; arista somewhat thickened on the basal two-fifths. 
Byes white-pilose. Thorax black, thickly cinereous-pollinose, the dark mesonotal 
stripes weakly developed; chaetotaxy typical; four pairs of marginal scutellars, 
the apical pair strong and cruciate; sternopleurals 1-1. Hair wholly black. 
ScuteUwh reddish-yellow in ground colour, block basally. Legs black; middle 
tibiae with a single anterodorsal bristle; posterior tibiae evenly ciliate; pulvllli 
short greyish-brown, Wings cinereous-hyaline, tinged With luteous basally; third 
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vein with three bristles at the base. Squamae yellowish-white; halteres reddish. 
Abdomen black, cinereouB-pollinose, the first segment wholly , the apical third ot 
the three following and an obscure median vitta on the second and third segments, 
bare; sides of second segment sometimes broadly reddish basally. First and 
second segments each with a pair of marginals, the third and fourth with a row, 
the fourth with a row of diacals and with bristly, erect hair. 

$. Front with two pairs of orbitals; outer verticals well developed, otherwise 
as in the male. 

Type (J, ex cutworm, Lawn ton, Queensland, 25.11.1927; allotype BUoela, 
Queensland, 12.2.1927, ex Heliothts obsoleta; para types, Biloela, 14.2.1927 (G. A. 
Currie); <J, Queensland, 7.7.1924, ex Cosmophila jlava; % Darwin, N. Territory, 
23.2.1914 (G. F. Hill); 2 <J, 1 $, Brisbane, Queensland (Dr. A. J. Turner); 
cf, Magnetic Is., Queensland, Jan., 1929 (J. W. Fielding) ; % Palm Island, Queens- 
land (Mrs. F. H. Taylor); Eungella, Queensland, Oct., 1928 (Dr. A. J. Turner). 

ZEWLUA C 08 M 0 PHILAK, n. Sp. 

This species so closely resembles noctuae, n. sp., that I at first considered the 
specimens as all belonging to one species. In view of the similarity in appearance, 
it is only necessary to point out the differences between the two. 

In cosmophilae the parafrontals of the male are usually more or less yellowish- 
polllnose. The outstanding difference is to be found in the length of the pulvllli: 
in this species they are very long and of a cinereous-white colour whilst noctuae 
has them short and greyish -brown. The females of the two species are more 
difficult to separate, but the yellow or yellowlsh-tinged frontal pollen, and single 
posterior bristle on the anterior tibiae, is typical of cosmophilae , whilst noctuae 
has the frontal pollen yellow only on the ocellar triangle and the anterior tibiae 
bears two posterior bristles. The length is between 8*5 and 9*5 mm. 

Type J , Queensland, 7.7.1924, ex Cosmophila flava, in British Museum of 
Natural History. Allotype J; paratypes, 2 £ and one $, Kuranda, Queensland, 
Sept., 1910 (F. P* Dodd), in collection of Mr. C. J. Wainwrlght and the American 
Museum of Natural History; J, $, Palm Island, and % Watten (Mrs, F. H. 
Taylor); Mt. Molloy, <$, Townsville, and 2 <J, Cairns (F. H. Taylor); the latter 
reared from Cirphis unipuncta ; c?» 2 » Brisbane, in house, Sept., 1929 (Dr. A. J. 
Turner). 


Zenillia hardy i, n. sp. 

Black, the abdomen largely reddish; pleura wholly black-haired. Length, 
8*5 to 10 mm. 

(J. Head cinereous to white pollinose. Front about one-third as wide as 
greatest width of either eye; frontal vitta black, usually considerably narrower 
than either parafrontal, rarely almost as wide anteriorly; about fourteen pairs of 
frontals, the lower three pairs situated below the base of the antennae, the upper 
two redinate, those toward the upper part of the front weaker and shorter; hair 
rather abundant; ocellars fine but long. Outer verticals absent; occipital cilia in 
a single row, fine; pile white. Cheeks one-twelfth to one-fourteenth as wide as 
eye-height, covered with short pile except along the orbits. Parafacials narrow, 
widening above; vibrissae situated level with the oral margin, the ridges on the 
lowest fourth with many bristly hairs or weak bristles. Palpi reddish. Ajntennae 
black, the third segment rather narrow, obtusely rounded apic&lly, about three 
times as long as the second; arista slender, thickened on the basal third. Eyes 
tawny pilose. Thorax black, the sides of the me sonotum more or less brownish- 
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red; pollen fairly thick; varying from cinereous to cinereous-brown, the vittae 
narrow but distinct; in some specimens the mesonotum is rather shining from 
dorsal view. Chaetotaxy complete, four pairs of marginal scutellars, the apical 
pair cruciate; sternopleurals 1-1; pleura wholly black-haired. Legs black, the 
tibiae sometimes more or less brownish-red. Middle tibiae with a single antero- 
dorsal bristie; posterior tibiae long ciliate; pulvilli rather long. Wingp clnereouw- 
hyaline, more or less tinged with brown in front; epaulet black. Squamae greyish- 
white. Halteres reddish. Abdomen reddish and black, with white or cinereous 
pollen. First segment reddish, the median third black; second reddish with a 
broad median vitta which expands posteriorly and sometimes a more or less 
distinct posterior fascia, black; third segment reddish with a broad median vitta 
and the apical third or more black; fourth segment variable, usually reddish with 
a very broad, incomplete, black median vitta or spot. The pollen forms inter- 
rupted bands on the basal two-thirds or less of the second and third segments; 
on the fourth segment it is usually tinged with brownish-yellow and covers almost 
the whole segment, but when viewed with the naked eye it appears to form a very 
broadly interrupted band. First and second segments each with a pair of 
marginals, the third with a row; fourth segment with erect, bristly hair; the hair 
on the middle of the t wo preceding segments rather erect and longer than on the 
sides. 

Front three-eighths as wide as either eye; two pairs of frontals; frontal 
pollen strongly tinged with yellowish. Abdomen usually darker, the segments 
with more distinct black apical fasciae. 

Type $ and allotype 9 , Brisbane, Queensland (Dr. A. J. Turner), in the 
collection of the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, University of 
Sydney; paratypes, 6^2$, Brisbane (Dr. Turner); <J, Townsville, Queensland 
(Dr. Welch). 


Zenillia doddi, n. sp. 

Black, the sides of the second abdominal segment more or less reddish; pollen 
cinereous; sternopleurals 1-1; middle tibiae with two anterodorsal bristles. 
Length, 11 to 12 mm. 

(J. Head white pollinose, the front yellowish. Front about four-fifths as wide 
as 'greatest width of either eye; frontal vitta blackish, a little more than half as 
wide as either parafrontal; nine pairs of frontals, the upper two reclinato, the 
lowest three pairs situated below the base of the antennae, the rows strongly 
diverging; ocellars strong. Outer verticals absent; occipital cilia in a single row; 
pile white. Cheeks almost one-third as wide as eye-height, with black hair, that 
on the upper part fine. Parafacials as wide as the third antennal segment, slightly 
narrowing below. Vlbrissae situated distinctly above the oral margin, the ridges 
with four or five bristly hairs immediately above them. Palpi reddish. Antennae 
black, the second segment and base of the third more or less reddish; third segment 
little more than twice as long as the second, moderately broad, obtuse apically, 
the upper corner sharply rounded; arista missing. Eyes cinereous-white pilose. 
Thorak cinereous-polllnose, the four dark vittae narrow but distinct, Chaetotaxy 
normal; scutellum with four pairs of marginals, the apical pair strong and 
cruciate; sternopleurals 1-1. Hair black. Scutellum brownish-yellow in ground 
colour. Legs black; middle tibiae with two strong anterodorsal bristles; posterior 
tibiae not ciliate; pulvilli elongate. Wings cinereous-hyaline, the base tinged 
with yellow. Squamae cinereous-white; halteres yellow. Abdomen black, the Bides 
of the second segment reddish on the basal three-fifths; slightly more than the 
v 
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basal hair of the second to fourth segments, cinereous polllnose, the pale bands 
appearing narrowly interrupted from most views. First and second segments 
with pair of marginals, the third and fourth each with a row; fourth segment 
with a row of marginals and sub-erect bristly hair. 

Type J and paratype, Herberton, Queensland, 12.1910. The type is in the 
Deutsches Entomologisches Museum, the paratype in the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Zenilua picta, n. sp. 

Thorax yellow-pollinose, with a transverse black spot immediately behind the 
suture; wings brown In front except aplcally. Length, 7 to 7*5 mm. 

J. Face and lower half of the occiput wbitish-pollinose, more or less tinged 
with yellow; cheeks, front, and upper half of the occiput pale golden -yellow. 
Front half as wide as greatest width of either eye, the frontal vttta blackish, 
narrower than either parafrontal except above; seven or eight pairs of frontals, 

. the lowest four pairs situated below the base of the antennae, the upper two strong 
and reclinate; ocellars well developed. The bia,ck occipital cilia do not extend 
to the cheeks; pile white on the occiput and posterior half or more of the cheeks, 
the latter two-sevenths as wide as the eye-height, Parafacials narrower than the 
third antennal segment; vibrissae situated slightly above the anterior oral margin, 
the ridges with several bristly hairs above them. Palpi reddish. Antennae black, 
the second segment more or less reddish, short; third segment very long, more 
than five times as long as the second, of moderate width; arista thickened on the 
basal third. Eyes yellow pilose. Thorax golden-yellow, the deep black vittae in 
front of the suture paired and Btrong, not quite reaching the broad incomplete, 
transverse post-sutural band; posterior call! shining brown. Chaetotaxy complete, 
four pairs of marginal scutellars, the apical pair weak and oruciate; sternopleurals 
2-1. Scutellum black, the apical third ?eddish in ground colour and densely yellow- 
pollinose. The pleural pollen becomes paler below. Hair wholly black. Legs 
black or brown; anterior tibiae with two posterior bristles, the middle pair with 
a single anterodorsal ; posterior tibiae sparsely dilate; pulvUll moderately long. 
Wings cinereous hyaline, the costal border, tapering to the end of the subcostal 
cell, brown, the base of the wings paler. Squamae whitish-yellow; halteres 
brownish-yellow. Abdomen black or brown, with narrow, yellowish or cinereous 
polllnose fasciae on the second to fifth segments, that on the second segment very 
narrow and obsolete on the median third, all the fasciae greatly widening on the 
venter; first segment with a pair of weak, the second with strong marginals, the 
third and fourth each with a row; hair sub-erect to erect on the median portions 
of the segments, entirely erect on the fourth. 

Front a little more than three-fifths as wide as either eye; two pairs of 
orbitals; middle tibiae with two anterodorsal bristles; polllnose band on second 
abdominal segment entire. In the female the black fascia on the mesonotum 
occupies about half the postsutural area, whereas, in the male, It occupies distinctly 
more than halt 

Type <?, Herberton, Queensland, 2.1911 (F. P, Dodd), in Deutsches Bntomolo- 
gishes Museum; allotype 9, and two S paratypes, Brisbane, Queensland (Dr. A. J. 
Turner) In the collection of the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, 
University of Sydney, a paratype in the American Museum of Natural History. 

Zewillia nittdioauua, n, sp. 

Black, including the palpi and scutellum, the pollen whitish cinereous. Length, 
9*5 to U mm. 
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<f. Parafaclals reddish in ground colour; head white-polllnose. Front hardly 
two-thirds as wide as greatest width of eye, widening on the anterior half; frontal 
vitta black, about as wide as either parafrontal; about twelve pairs of rather line 
frontals, the lower two pairs situated below the base of the antennae, the upper 
three or four recllnate; ocellars long. Occipital cilia In a single row; pile white; 
cheeks three-tenths as wide as the eye-height, with black hair on lower fourth. 
Vibrissae Bituated level with the oral margin; five or six bristles on the ridges 
immediately above them. Parafaclals about as wide as the antennae, slightly 
narrowing below. Palpi black. Antennae black, the second segment more or less 
reddish, almost half as long as the third; third segment elongate, widest oh the 
apical half, the apex ver£ obtusely rounded; arista thickened on basal fifth. 
Byes white pilose. Thorax thickly cinereous-pollinoBe, the black vittae narrow and 
poorly developed. Chaetotaxy complete; four pairs of marginal scutellars, the 
apical pair cruciate; sternopleurals 2-1. Hair wholly black. Scutellum entirely 
black in ground colour. Legs black; middle tibiae with two strong anterodorsal 
bristles; posterior tibiae with a row of anterodorsals, not cili&te; anterior tibiae 
with two posterior bristles. All the pulvlUl elongate, yellowish. Wings cinereous 
hyaline; third vein with three or four bristles basally. Squamae whitish. Halteres 
with brown knob. Abdomen black, the second and third segments cinereous- 
polllnose on the basal two- thirds, less thickly so In the middle, the pollen appearing 
slightly tessellate in some views. First and second segments each with a pair of 
marginals, the third and fourth each with a row, the fourth with erect bristly hair. 

Type Cairns, Queensland; paratypes, 2 Mt. Molloy, Queensland (F. H. 
Taylor), <?, Palm Island, Queensland (D. H, K. Lee), in the collection of the School 
of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, University of Sydney. Paratype in 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Zrniixia tbistis, n. sp. 

Black, with cinereous pollen; sternopleurals 2-1; facial ridges with bristly 
hairs on the lowest third. Length, 8 to 9 mm. 

5 . Head white-pollinose, the front somewhat more cinereous. Front almost 
four-fifths as wide as greatest width of either eye; frontal vitta blackish, almost 
as wide as either parafrontal; six or seven pairs of frontal bristles, the lowest two 
situated below the base of the antennae, the upper two pairs redinate; hair very 
sparse; ocellars long and strong. Outer verticals weak; occipital cilia in a single 
row; pile white. Cheeks almost one-fourth as wide as the eye-height, black*halred. 
Parafaclals narrower than the third antennal segment, narrowing below; vibrissae 
situated level with the oral margin, the ridges with short, bristly hairs on about 
the lowest third, Palpi reddish. Antennae black; third segment about two and 
one-half times as long as the second, the apex obtuse; arista slender, tapering on 
the basal half. Thorax black, cinereous-polllnose, the black vlttae poorly developed. 
Chaetotaxy complete; four pairs of marginal scutellars, the apical pair fairly 
strong and cruciate; sternopleurals 2-1. Scutellum wholly black in ground colour, 
densely whitlsh-pollinose except on the broad base. Hair black. Legs black; 
middle tibiae with three anterodorsal bristles, the posterior pair not dilate. Wings 
cinereous-hyaline. Squamae cinereous-white; halteres reddish. Abdomen black, 
with cinereous-white pollen which forms bands across the anterior two-fifths of 
the second to fourth segments, the bands, In some lights, Interrupted in the middle. 
First and second segments each with a pair of marginals, the third and fourth 
each with a row; fourth segment with an irregular row of dlscals and erect, bristly 
hairs. 
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Type $, Cairns, Queensland, 1917, in Deutsches Entomologishes Institute; 
paratype J, Mt. Molloy, Queensland (F. H. Taylor), in the collection of the School 
of Public Health and Tropical Medicine* University of Sydney. 

ZENILLIA TAYL0BX, n. Sp. 

A small species resembling coamophilae but with four sternopleural bristles 
which at once distinguish it from any Australian species except quadrisetosa, 
length, 7 to 7*25 mm. 

< J . Head white-polllnose, the front more cinereous. Front more than half as 
widens greatest width of either eye, the black frontal vltta little more than half 
as wide as either parafrontal; eight or nine pairs of frontal bristles, the lowest 
three pairs situated below the base of the antennae, the upper pair reclinate, hair 
fairly abundant; ocellars and outer verticals absent. Occipital cilia in a single 
row; pile yellowish-white; cheeks almost one-fourth as wide as eye-height, with 
short black hair except above. Parafacials less than half as wide as the third 
antennal segment; vibrissae situated slightly above the oral margin, the ridges 
with four or live bristles immediately above them. Palpi reddish. Antennae 
black, the second segment short, the third a little more than three times as long, 
moderately broad and obtuse at the apex; arista thickened on the basal third. 
Eyes with cinereous pile. Thorax black, with cinereous-white pollen, the 
meson otum only thinly pollinose and the vlttae Indistinct. Chaetotaxy complete; 
scutellum with three or four pairs of strong marginals, the second pair absent or 
present, the apical pair parallel and strong, the true apicals absent; sternopleurals 
2-2, Scutellum rather shining brownish-red, the base black. Legs black ; anterior 
tibiae with two posterior bristles; the middle pair with two anterodorsals, the 
posterior tibiae long dilate; pulvilli of medium length, pale yellowish. Wings 
cinereous-hyaline; third vein with three or four basal bristles. Squamae whitish; 
hal teres reddish. Abdomen black, with cinereous pollen, the sides of the second 
and third segments more or less reddish on the basal half. The pollen leaves 
somewhat more than the apical fourth of the second and third segments bare, and 
is brown along the middle line, the fourth segment with almost the apical half 
bare. First and second segments without median marginals, the third and fourth 
each with a row, the fourth with a row of dlscals. Hair erect on the fourth 
segment. 

Type (J and one paratype, Innisfail, Queensland (F. H. Taylor). Type in the 
collection of the School of Public Health and Tropicat Medicine, University of 
Sydney. 

It is possible that a new genus should be erected for this species, tout until 
both sexes are known I leave it provisionally in Zenillia . The species following 
is very much like taylori but ocellars are present, the first two abdominal segments 
bear marginals and the thorax is thickly cinereous-polllnose. I do not think 
that these forms represent the two sexes of the same species, but such may be 
the case. Until specimens have been taken together they may be considered as 
distinct species. 

ZENtlUA Q tT ABRI 8ET08 a , n, sp. 

At once distinguished from taylori by the presence of strong ocellar bristles, 
etc. Length, 7*35 mm, 

$. Head white-poliinose, the frontal pollen with yellowish tinge. Front a 
little more than three-fifths as wide &b greatest width of either eye, gently widening 
anteriorly; eight pairs of frontals, the lowest three pairs below the base of the 
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antennae, the upper two recltnate; hair sparse; ooell&rs long and strong. Outer 
verticals long; occipital cilia in a single row; pile y el lo wish-tinged; cheeks about 
one-seventh as wide as eye-height, haired except above. Parafacials leas than half 
as wide as the third antennal segment, widened above. Vibrisaae situated almost 
level with the oral margin, the ridges with four or five bristles immediately above 
them. Palpi reddish, slightly elongated. Antennae black, the third segment more 
than three times as long as the second, moderately broad, Its sides parallel, the 
apex obtuse; arista thickened on basal third. Eyes with pale-yellowish pile. 
Thorax black, thickly cinereous-pollinose, the black vittae weakly developed. 
Chaetotaxy complete; scutellum with three pairs of marginals and a very weak, 
upturned apical pair, the apical border broadly reddish-yellow In ground colour: 
sternopleurals 2-1. Legs black; anterior tibiae with two posterior bristles; middle 
tibiae with a single anterodorsal bristle, the posterior pair sparsely long ciliate; 
pulvilli short. Wings cinereous-hyaline, the base a little yellowish. Squamae 
whitish; halteres reddish. Abdomen black, the second segment broadly reddish 
on the sides of the anterior two-thirds; second to fourth segments cinereous- 
pollinose, the apical third of each segment and a sub-obsolete median vitta, shining 
or dark. First and second segments each with a pair of marginals, the third and 
fourth with a row, the fourth with a row of di seals and erect hair. 

Type Palm Island, Queensland (Mrs. F. H. Taylor), in the collection of the 
School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, University of Sydney;- paratype 
Kuranda, Queensland, in American Museum of Natural History. 

Zknh.ua sapiknh, n. sp. 

Black, with cinereous pollen; sternopleurals 2~1 ; middle tibiae with two antero- 
dorsal bristles; pulvilli elongate. Length, 12*6 mm. 

cf. Head whitish-pollinose, the front cinereous-yellow. Front four-sevenths 
as wide as greatest width of either eye; frontal vitta blackish, narrower than 
either parafrontal; ten or eleven pairs of frontals, the lowest three pairs situated 
below the base of the antennae in strongly diverging rows, the upper two pairs 
recltnate; ocellars long and strong, hair on parafrontals fine and long. Outer 
verticals not developed; a row of black setae behind the occipital cilia; pile white. 
Cheeks more than one-fourth as wide as eye-height.. Vibrissae situated slightly 
above the oral margin, the ridges with bristly hairs on almost the lower half; 
parafacials almost as wide as the third antennal segment, gently narrowing below. 
Palpi reddish. Antennae black, the third segment two and a half times longer 
than the second, moderately wide, the apex oblique above (perhaps an abnormal 
condition); arista missing. Thorax cinereous-pollinose, with yellowish tinge 
dorsally, the black vittae narrow. Chaetotaxy complete. Four pairs of marginal 
scutellars, the apical pair strong and cruciate; sternopleurals 2-1; hair black. 
Scutellum reddish in ground colour, the base broadly blackish. Legs black; 
posterior tibiae closely ciliate. Wings cinereous-hyaline, broadly tinged with brown 
In front; epaulet black. Squamae white; halteres reddish -yellow. Abdomen black, 
with cinereous pollen, the sides of the second segment more or less reddish on the 
basal half. The pollen forms fasciae on the second to fourth segments, that on 
the second occupying a little less than the basal half, those on the third and fourth 
slightly more than the basal half, all the fasciae almost interrupted in the middle 
by a slender black line. First and second segments each with a pair of quite short 
marginals, the third and fourth each with a row, the fourth with a row of stouter 
dlscals and erect bristly hair. 
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Type cJ, Philippine Islands ( Osten-Sacken Collection), in the Deutsches 
Entomologisches Museum. 

Additional Species of Zenlllla described from Australia, 

Inasmuch as the descriptions of the following species are incomplete and will 
agree with several forms occurring in the region, it is impossible to associate 
specimens with them and only an examination and elucidation of the types will 
render the names available. It is probable that some of the species described as 
new in the foregoing pages will prove to be synonyms. It cannot be assumed, 
however, that all, or any, of the species listed below actually belong to Zenillia, 
since the generic characters were very broadly interpreted by early authors. 

Tachina (Varcelia) corns Walker, List Dipt . Brit . Mvs„ iv, 1849, 786 
(W. Austr, ) . 

Exorista dispar Macquart, Dipt. Exot ., Suppl. iv, 1860, 169 (186) (Austr.). 

Exorista diversicolor Macquart, Dipt. Exot., Suppl. ii, 1847, 83 (Tas.). 

Exorista flaviceps Macquart, Dipt. Exot Suppl. ii, 1847, 83 (TaB.). 

Exorista marginata Macquart, Dipt . Exot., Suppl. iv, 1860, 161 (Tas.). 

Exorista melas Bigot, Ann. Boc. Ent. France , 1888, 266 (Tas.). 

Tachina ( Phryno ?) remota Walker, Dipt. Saunders., 1862, 280 (N.S.W.). — 
This is apparently a Phorocera , although Z. tristis n. sp. has the facial 
ridges with hairs half-way up. Perhaps the two names apply to the 
same species. 

Exorista rufomaculata Macquart, Dipt Exot., Suppl. iv, 1860, 160 (Tas.). 

Exorista translucens Macquart, Dipt. Exot.., Suppl. iv, 1860, 162 (Tas.). 
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Introduction, 

The Marine Algae include very diverse formB, varying from unicellular, motile 
organisms to highly differentiated, attached thalll. Of these, this paper is concerned 
with attached, littoral marine forms only; these may be branched and bear leaf- 
like appendages.* 

The geographic disposition of algae is affected greatly by light, and the 
influence of temperature is illustrated by the alterations in the flora due to warm 
or cool currents. The vegetation of any one locality is influenced by factors which 
affect the efficiency of the holdfast, as, for instance, the type of substrate 
(permanent — rock, or unstable — sand or mud), steepness of slope, degree of 
smoothness, and the extent of exposure to storms. Where the substrate is of 
sand or mud a further complication is introduced, in that 'silting up* occurs. 
Proximity to land influences the habitat through aeration and drainage. Some 
marine plants are never exposed between tides, while others are rarely, if ever, 
covered, receiving merely sea spray at high tides. The plants which occur above 
low-tide level, as compared with the completely submerged types, are subject to 
very much greater variation In such factors as temperature, salinity (which may be 
increased by evaporation from pools, or decreased by dilution with fresh water), 
aeration, hydrogen-ion concentration and light. The plants of the inter-tidal zone 
may be classified into those which are completely exposed, and those which occur 
in rock pools. The exposed forms are liable to suffer from excessive loss of water. 
With Increasing depth of water the light Intensity decreases logarithmically. This 
progressive change in habitat results in a vertical zoning of the plants. That the 
controlling factor in this zonation is light, not depth, is shown by the occurrence 
of a similar sequence of algal forms Inwards from the mouth of a cave. Plants 
may affect each other by competition or Indirectly, us, for instance, by an abundant 
crop of epiphytes causing too great a strain on the holdfast of the host-plant. 
Occasionally parasitism occurs. With plants possessed of varied degrees of 
adaptation to each of these interacting factors, there is possible a high degree 
of complexity in the structure of the community. To this must be added that 
in many oases the relative frequency of a plant varies seasonally, so that ecological 
work, to be by any means complete, should cover at least the year. 

Variation in form is common among the algae; this may be due to seasonal 
changes (e.g, Pylaiella UttoralU) or to differences of habitat. Variation due to 
habitat may affect intensity of colour (especially among the Red seaweeds), body 

* For simplicity, in the key, these are referred to as 'leaves’. 
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shape {Hormoaira Banksii ), plant size* ( Enteromorpha intentinatia) , cell size* 
(Ectocarpus vonfervoides) and even the presence or absence of vesicles {Blosse- 
villea retroflexa) . It would seem necessary to examine a plant throughout at least 
one year and to collect it from different habitats in order to determine its range 
of variation. 

Since autotrophic organisms, In the sea as on the land, are the source of energy 
for all others, it is important that something should be known of ‘the pastures of 
the sea'. Formerly the planktonic section was considered more important in this 
connection. Now, however, the attached plants and accumulated detritus are 
recognized by many as at least comparable in importance. More work is needed 
to establish connected food chains of the sea. As TOden (1935) says, Ut is time 
that the primary links of the food chain received due recognition'. It was an 
interest in animal-plant relationships which led to the preparation of this paper, 
‘for, after all, no satisfactory progress is possible until one can be sure of tbe 
species of the animal that devours and of the plant devoured' (Tllden, 1935). The 
food value of marine algae is now slightly recognized, and Occidentals are 
following the example of many Pacific Island dwellers and Orientals in including 
this in their diet. As yet the Japanese lead the way in the economic culture of 
seaweeds. Medicinally 'Irish Moss* has been used for many years. There is no 
Beaweed known to be poisonous. 

Further uses to which various algae have been put include the feeding of 
sheep and cattle, agar-agar manufacture, soil fertilizing, paper manufacture, and 
sodium, potassium, iodine and bromine extraction. 

Systematic work on the Australian seaweeds was begun early in the nine- 
teenth century. Lucas (1936) gives an outline of the progress of phycology in 
Australia. Harvey (1363) and Sonder (1880) each presented a list of Australian 
seaweeds and localities from which they had been recorded. In 1909*1912 Lucas 
published a list of the seaweeds then recorded from Australia, together with the 
letters B, W, N and S to show the distribution. There were 20 species of green 
seaweeds from the eaBt coast (E). Since that time Lucas has published odd notes 
adding to the knowledge of distribution, but no further comprehensive list has 
appeared; The position then is that there exists no complete account of the algae 
found on the coast of New South Wales. The only keys available at all pertaining 
to Australian seaweeds are those of Lucas (1986) and Bastow (1898, 1899). The 
genera have been altered considerably since the publication of Bastow’s work. 
Accordingly an essential prelude to algology in New South Wales is a list of the 
species recorded from the State and a simple mode of distinguishing them. The 
present series alms at supplying this information and also at bringing the 
terminology and classification as up-to-date as possible. In this paper the green 
seaweeds only are presented; It is hoped to publish further contributions In other 
groups later. 

* It appears to the writer that the customary method of using cell and/or plant size 
for specific determinations is unsatisfactory. In the literature there abound conflicting 
reports of the size limits of a species. As an example, Setchell and Gardner (1925) and 
Newton (1931) report differently as to the size of the plant of Bctocorpua confer voidea 
(Roth.) Le Jol. ; their reports differ also as to the limits to size in vegetative cells and 
reproductive units in B. terminate Kuetz. The writer took a series of measurements of 
the ceU lengths in branches of a single plant of M. oonfcrvoidea (Roth.) Le Jo). The 
mean was 0*0651 mm., and ? was 0*0208 mm. It follows that in this instance there must 
be a difference of at least 37% In cell size before the length of the cells becomes significant 
as s means for fteparating species. 
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In order to learn what species had been recorded from New South Wales, the 
algal herbaria ut the National Herbarium, Sydney, the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Canberra, and the University of Sydney, were examined. The 
localities given for those plants which were definitely named were noted and arc 
Quoted in the body of this paper. Professor Lucati had been an Honorary Custodian 
of the algae at the National Herbarium for many years, and the collections at the 
C.S. and I.it., Canberra, and at Sydney University, were named by him, so it would 
seem that all the plants examined may be considered as named or accepted by him. 
Besides the localities mentioned on herbarium material, additional localities were 
sought in all available literature. 

The occurrence of New South Wales plants at Lord Howe Island or Norfolk 
Island has been noted for comparison; similarly any occurrence in the adjoining 
♦States of Victoria and Queensland was included when herbarium material recorded 
those localities, but all literature was not; consulted, because it is impossible to 
complete the series without consulting the Queensland and Victorian herbaria 
also. 

There are now 34 species of green seaweeds recorded from New South Wales 
(ef. 20 in 1912). Further study will add, almost certainly, to this number. 

In addition to the making of a list of those species recorded from the coast 
of New South Wales, and of their distribution, as far as known, an attempt has 
been made to construct n natural key. Where any large group which Is known 
to include marine forms is not represented from the territory under discussion a 
note haB been made regarding it in the key. 

Under each species name are listed, at the end of the paper, those synonyms 
attributed to it by various workers. In each case reference is given to an authority 
for the acceptance of the synonymy. Following this is an alphabetical list of the 
synonyms which allows Quick reference to the key. 

The abbreviations used below uw sub-headings under localities are as follows: 

C.S. & l.R. : Lucas Collection, Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, Canberra. 
IXT. : Dc Toni, <;. B. (1889). 

Hfuuv. Aus. : Harvey, W. H. (1858-63). 

Herb. Notes: Notes or lists of collections found at. the National Herbarium, Sydney. 
Using: Latng, R. M. (1900). 

Muell. : Bonder, W. (1880). 

Nat. Herb.; The algal section, National Herbarium. Sydney. 

Okamura; Okamura, K. (1904). 

Bonder; Sender, W. (1871). 

University: The algal herbarium, University of Sydney. 

I wish to express thanks to Assistant-Professor J. McLuckie, Botany School, 
University of Sydney, to the authorities of the National Herbarium, Sydney, and 
of the Division of Plant Industry, C.S. & l.R., Canberra; without the facilities made 
available by them this work would not have been possible. I have pleasure also in 
thanking Mr. It. H. Anderson, Government Botanist and Curator, National 
Herbarium, and Professor Eric Ashby for their help and criticism during the 
preparation of this paper. 

The classification used in the present key is us follows: 

Chlorophyceae. 

Protococeales. 

Ulotrlchalea. 

Schisogonlales. 

U1 vales: Ulvaceae (1. Entenmorpha: 2. Ulva ) . 
w 
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Siphonales; Protosiphonaceae; Bryopsidaceae (3. Bryopshi ) ; Derfoeaiaceae ; 
Vaucheriaceae (4. YauchcruOl Codiaceae (5. Cod him ) ; Caulerpaceae (6, Caulerpa), 
Siphonocladiales: I)a$ycladiaceae (7. Arrtabulaviu) ; Valoniaceae (8. Micro- 
dictyon); Cladophoraeeae (9. t'haetomorpha: 10. Hhizovtoninm ; 11. Clodophora) . 

CHTOKUCH vckak Kuetz. 

i, Plant uni- or multi-cellular ; normal cells uninucleate, although attachment rliizoids 

may l>c coenoc.vtlo. This includes Protoeoccales (Meneghinl) Oltmunns : ( Vila solitary 
or in non -filamentous colonies; Plotrirhules Blackman and Tansley: Thallus 
filamentous and chroma to phores parietal ; Hchlzogoniales West : Thallus simple, 
filamentous and chroma tophores uxile. 

Thallus membranaceous; chromalophore parietal; pyrenoid (s) present; frond of 

one or two layers of cells; cylindrical form sometimes assumed 

order Uuvales Blackman and Tansley. 

ii. Plant uni- or multi -cellular, eoonocytic. 

Plant a single ooenocyte winch may produce a complex individual ; transverse 
walls occur only in connection with reproduction, or an secondary septa-'plugs' ; 
chloroplasts lens- or disc-shaped and numerous; cytoplasm lines the wall and there 
is a continuous, sap-containing cell cavity .. Order Siphonamdh fUrev. ) Oltmanns. 
Plant a series of coenocytcs ; chronmtophorcs usually numerous, small, disc-shaped, 
each with one pyrenoid. or large, single, parietal, reticulate, with many pyrenoids 
Order Siphoxocladialrk (Blackman and Tansley) Olf maims. 

Order Uuvalkh Blackman and Tansley. 

Only family *, . l.'lvuecao Grev. 

F'rond tubular even at maturity 1. Enfeiomorphu Bink. 

In mature frond there arc two continuous layers of cells united wholly or In part ; 
frond broad, expanded 2. Viva Idnn. 


Order Miphonalbh (Orev,) Oltmanns. 

New Sou ill Wales possesses no members of tfctf Protoslphonaceae Blackman and 
Tansley; this family is unique for this order in that the thallus is not filamentous. 
Filaments free. 

Fronds pinnately branched Bryopsidaceao (Bory.) D.T. 

i ’hromatophores numerous, disc-shaped and each with one pyrenoid. only genus 

recorded from N.S.W 3, Brpopsta Bam our. 

Fronds irregularly or dlehotonmusly branched. This includes Oerbesiaceae (Thur. ) 
Kjellm. Anisogamous ; zoospores single, with many cilia .... Vaucheriaceae Dumori. 

Kllumcnts continuous, without constriction. Only genus recorded from N.S.W 

4. Vo tutor fa DC. 

Thu litis complex, filaments being interwoven, or strengthened by trabeculae. 

Thallus composed of intertwined, branching filaments ; peripheral brunch lets forming 

a palisade or pavement-like, external layer Codiaceae (Trev.) Zan. 

Thallus spongy, not jointed nor calcified. Only genus recorded from N.8.W 

D. C odium Stackh. 

Thallus consists of a creeping, rhlzome-likc axis — absent in C. ambigua. Okamura— > 
bearing branched rhiaoids or holdfasts on Its underside and foliar shoots from the 
upper ; trabeculae, which traverse the lumen of the coenocyte from wall to wall, brace 

the system Internally Caulerpaeeae Relehenbach. 

Only genus 6. , Caulerpa La mour. 

Order 8 iphono(?ladialks (Blackman and Tansley) Oltmanns. 

Thallus consists of a much elongated, cyllntlricab axial segment, bearing at Us apical 

portion numerous, acropetal w-horis of branches DasytOadiaeeao (Bxidl.) Cramer. 

Hporophyte erect, calcareous and terminated above by a disc, or series of super- 
imposed discs, of laterally -coherent branch coenocytes arranged in a whorl ; these 
bear projections forming rings — , coronne‘ — on one or both faces near the apex. 

Only genus recorded from N.S.W. 7. Avetabularia Lainour. 

X-^rond of simple or branching, mouoeiphonous fllamenu, free or more or less united 
laterally; all axes of Indefinite growth. 4 

Segregative division occurs, i.c., membranes are formed around central or peripheral 
accumulations of protoplasm and chloroplasta and thus more or less numerous, small 
cells are formed Valoniaceae OUmanns. 
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Branched IS laments anastomose, forming a network in one plane, the whole 
resembling the softened skeleton of a dicotyledonous leaf ; cells uniform and cylin- 
drical ; lobed chromatophores usually arranged to form a network. Only genus 

recorded from N.S.W 8. Microdictyon Decne.* 

Cell division not segregative; cell network not formed; walls usually thick and clearlj' 

stratified Cladophoraceae (Hass.) D.T. 

Filaments simple, or very nearly so. 

Filaments usually stiff or rigid ; rhisoldal branchlets absent ; slight constrictions 

usually occur between the cells 9. Chaetoinarpha Kuelss, 

l^ilaments flaccid, unattached and prostrate; rhlxoidal branchlets occur; fllamenls 

not constricted as in Chaetoniorpha , 10. fthixochminm Kuetsr,. 

Filaments branched, but not held together by special branchlets 

11. Ctadophora Kinds. 


Genus 1. Kntkro M olten a Link. 

Oils not arranged in longitudinal series except perhaps In the youngest parrs. 

Thullus simple or with few branches; usually inflated and constricted and often of n 

large size 1. E. fnteefinalis (Linn.) Link. 

Locality. — C.S. ftl.R. : Botany Bay, Ilondl, Port Jackson, bonder: (also Queensland). 
Thallua produces more or less numerous branches. 

Branches attenuate at the base and apex 2. E. Ungulate J. Ag. 

Locality. — Nat. Herb. : Bondi (also Victoria). 

Branches attenuate at the base only 3. K. coinprwa (Linn.) Grow 

Localit j/.~—Nat. Herb. : Cook's River. Coogeo (mu labelled), (also Queensland). 
C.S, ft J.n. : Port Jackson. Harv. Auk. : ‘AH parts of coast and estuaries.’ 

Cells arranged in a longitudinal series In the greater part of the frond; thallus regularly 

and proliferously branched; brandies similar to the main lUaments 

A, E. proVfcia (Muell.) J. Ag. 

Locality. — Nat. Herb.: Botany Bay, purl Jackson, 

Genus 2. Ulva Linn. 

Frond lanceolate with a tubular Htipe 5. U . Lima Llnn.f 

Locality. — Nat. Herb.: Plant as Enteromorpha Linen (Linn.) J. Ag., Port Jackson. 
Frond variously shaped; stipe, when present, solid; thallus often deeply split. 

Frond of long, twisted ribbons, the margins of which are abundantly and closely 

undulate; the two layers of cells easily separable in the upper parts 

6. V. lacttr Irens Aresch. 

Locality.-— Nat. Herb.: Port Jackson. 0.8. ft I. R.: (also Victoria). 

Frond of variable outline, ovate to lanceolate, more or leas folded; margin usually 

quite entire; shortly stlpitate or nearly sessile 7. //. Int'tnca Linn. 

Locality . — Nat. Herb.: Botany Bay (also Victoria and Lord Howe Is.). Wonder: 
Richmond River. Harv. Aus. : ‘Australian coasts.’ Oknmura : Plant ns V . riyida Ag., 
Sydney, 


Genus *‘1. Bryopsih Lamour. 

Rarnull distinctly spreading, arising, usually alternately, at rather long intervals except 
at the tips of the branches; they are very long, constricted at the base, but do not taper 

to the blunt apex 8. B. baculifcra J. Ag, 

Locality. — Lucas (1913) ; rnrramatta River (also Victoria). 

Ultimate ramuli form plumes with distichous, slender, pinnules, gradually narrowed above 

and to the base 9. B. plumoaa (Huds. ) Ag. 

Locality . — Nat. Herb, : Parramatta River (also Victoria and Queensland). 0.8. ft T.R. : 
(also Lord Howe Tslnnd). Harv. Aus.: ‘Coasts of Australia.* 

Genus 4. Vauchkria DC, 

Male and female reproductive organs occur on separate filaments; antherldltf egg-shaped 
or ellipsoidal and sessile ; oogonia spherical or slightly elongated and with a terminal 
osttole; sperm liberation by a definite, apical aperture .... 10. V. dichotoma (Linn.) Ag. 
Locality. — Nat. Herb.: StanweU Park (tidal). 

I is M in i| i i m hri P h fcwwsi —few t ■ mp* ■ i ■ mm 1 n 'f"" i i i n i m 1 ■ 1 1 n i mh » #n - - i*-* 

♦ Proof of segregative division is not completed as yet ; the classification of this genus, 
therefore, may later be changed. 

t Authorities differ as to whether this plant should he called Viva JMttva Linn, or 
Entcromorpha Liwsa (Linn.) J. Ag., as it 1 h intermediate between the two genera. 
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Genus 5, Coduim Stackh. 

Thalltis prostrate and unbranched. 

Thallua forms a broad, green, sponge-like. felted, encrusting layer; utricle hairs present 

11. <7. adhacrcna (Cabr.) Ag. 

Locality, — Harv. Aus. : Port Jackson. Herb, Notes; (also Queensland). 

Thallus cushion-shaped and lobed. 

ThalluH dark green 12. C. Lucasii SetoheU, 

Locality, — C.S. & I.R, : Eden. Marouhrn, Bondi. Long Reef (also Victoria and Lord 
Howe Island). Lucas (193F»); Newcastle. 

Thnllus light green 13. t\ spongiosum Harv. 

Locality. — Nat. Herb.: Port Jackson. Lake Macquarie (also Queensland), C.8. & I.R. : 
(also Lord Howe Island). 

Thallus erect ; fronds dichotomous. 

Fronds flattened, especially beneath forkings, 

Utricles 0*4 mm. or more in diameter, never nuieronate 

14. C. dccorticatum (Woodw. ) Howe. 

Locality.— -Nat, Herb.; Botany Bay. C.S. & I.R. ; Port Jackson (also Victoria). 
Lucas (1936): (also Lord Howe Island). Herb. Notes: (also Queensland). 

IT trie lea up to 0-4 rmn. in diameter and bearing short hairs near their outer ends 

14«. (\ mnieatum S, <8rC. 

Locality . — Lucas (19115): Botany Bay, Port Jackson. t\S, & I.R. : (also Queensland 
and Lord Howe Island). 

Fronds cylindrical, terete. 

Utricles flattened or rounded, vesiculose, the membrane not much thickened 

16. C. Mnclleri Kuets.* 

Locality . — Nat. Herb.: Eden, Jervis Bay (cast up), Maroubra, Botany Bay (also 
Victoria and Queensland). C.S. & I. It. : Port Jackson. Collaroy, Lake Macquarie, 
tfondcr: Balling, Kiohmond River. Lucas (1936): 'Hound Australia and Tasmania.’ 
Lalng (also Norfolk Island). Herb. Notes: Clarence River. 

Utricles end in a sharp or blunt point (mucro), most obvious where there is young 

growth 16. C. frayilc (Suring. ) Heriot. 

Locality . — Nat. Herb. : Kden, Long Bay. Port Jackson (also Victoria) ; plant as 
C. rnnerovatum J. Ag., Brisbane Waters; Port Macquarie, Bermagu! River. 
C.S, & LB. : Botany Bay, Bondi, Collaroy. Herb. Notes : Lake Macquarie, Manning 
Hlver. 

Genus 6. OAtiuanPA Lamour, 

Stolons covered with scales ; fronds cylindrical ; branching distichous, sub-opposite or 

alternate; ramenta simple or bifid, niueronate 

This is the sub-genus AranoarioUUtae J. Ag 

Frond feather-like in shape ; ramenta of trunk and branches shortly subulate with 
bi-mucronata tips, arranged in pairs, which are sometimes united and so appear as a 

single, forked structure 17. C. hypnol4e» (R. Br.) Ag. 

Locality, —Nat, Herb,: Kden. Sydney district (also Victoria). Lucas (1936): \Any- 
wdiere on Australian and Tasmanian coasts.’ 

Borne workers divide this species further as: 

Ramenta pairs united for some distance above the base C. Muclleri Bond. 

Ramenta pairs united only at base; colour darker, growth inure robust, ramenta 
more erect, scales of stolons lews densely set and less finely divided than In the 

above species C. hypnoidett (R. Br.) Ag. 

Stolons bare. 

Fronds flat, deeply dentate, pinnulate or pinnate, rarely cylindrical and then sur- 
rounded by Aliform pinnules reaching up to four times the diameter of the central 

axis This is the sub-genus Ftlicoiileae 3, Ag. 

Frond large, plane, lanceolate-linear, simple or branched, pinnate or lobed; pinnules 
of lobtifc usually alternate, sometimes sub-opposite; tips attenuated and entire or 

toothed and rounded 16. c. #c alpollifmmio <R. Br.) Ag. 

Locality.—* Nat. Herb.: Jervis Bay (cast up) (also Victoria). 

■■ r4 - ,L. j l u jj- u T u _- L - r L _|j n - TT - -I T - IT- i m » T-1 m ■ - . — v - l ___ _ ^ ^ 

* Lucas (1986) calls this 'the Indo-Paetfle representative of the more specially 
Atlantic species, C. tomentotnm. (Hurts.) Stackh/. Probably Bonder (1880) is referring 
to this species when recording C, foment o&um Ag. as occurring on the 'Coasts of Australia 
and Tasmania', 
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Fronds not deeply dentate, pinnulate nor pinnate. 

Frond# hear distichous, alternate or mulifcu>rlate rarmili which are ovoid in shape, 
cylindrical or linear and sessile or pedicellate ; fronds simple or branched, articulate 

or not This is the sub-genus Sedoideae J. Ag 

Central axis not, or slightly, articulate ; ramull sessile, spherical or obovate, 
distichous and usually absent from parts of the raohls ..19. (7. aedoides (R. Br. ) Ag. 
Locality. — Nat. Herb.: Newcastle <also Victoria). C.S. & I.R. : (also Queensland). 
Harv. AU8. : Kfama, Lucan (1030): All round coasts of Australia, and Tasmania.' 
Central axis annularly constricted: ramuli distichous. 

Central axis bears at each articulation two opposite, linear ramuli, which an: 

seven limes longer than broad 20. C. articulata Harv. 

Locality , — Lucas 0031) : Plant as V. Hodkinuoniu J. Ag., Richmond River. 

Base of central axis bare of ramuli ; ramuli opposite, usually obovate, always 

articulate 2!. (\ cart aide a (Turn.) Ag. 

Isocalit y,-~ Nat. Herb.: Fden (also Victoria). Lucas (1931): Richmond River. 
Fronds simple, entire or slightly divided. 

Fronds plane, entire or finely dentate, often giving rise, by proliferation, to secondary 

fronds from the lamina of the preceding leaf 

This is (he sub-genus Phyllanthoidcat: J. Ag. 

Frond linear, obtuse at the tip, pedicellate at the base, not annulate; prolifera- 
tions rare 22. f\ parvi folia Harv. 

Locality, — Nat. Herb.: Klamn, Port Jackson, Port Stephens. 

Frond elongaled, plane or cylindrical, simple or dichotomous, rarely with prolifera- 
tions This is the sub-genus Znateroidcac J. Ag. 

Base of frond annulate 23. (\ fiagcWfortnia Ag. 

Locality. — O.S. & T it. : Plant as <*. Uyvlata Tlnrv.. Botany Ray. Pnlverslty: Plant 
as C. liynlata Harv., Balmoral, 

Conus 7. AcBTAurbAUiA Lanmur. 

Inferior corona absent; superior composed of free knobs bearing hair tufts 

24. A. pcniouln* R. Br. 

fjOCrtltfl/.—Nat. Herb.: Plant os Palyphyatt pen inti h a ( R. Br.) Ag.,* Newcastle (also 
Victoria), 

Inferior and superior corona present, both consisting of free processes, not united laterally 
to each other. 

Hporangial rays with apiculate margins 2fi. A. crcnulata Lamour 

Locality,— Muell. ; Richmond River (also Queensland). 

Hporanginl rays blunt, more or less scalloped at the margin, apleulum absent 

2fi. A. calyoulufi Quoy & Qaim. 

Locality. — Nat, Herlt, : Lake Macquarie, Newcastle (also Queensland). Lucas (1935) : 
(also Lord Howe Island). 

Genus x, Mioromotvox Dec net 

Colour pale green; branching opposite the rule 27. .V. AyardhUtnum Dccne. 

Locality. — Harv, A us. : Port Jackson. 

Colour very dark green; size large; habit irregular; branching alternate or opposite to 
some extent, but at intervals in the primary filaments In fours and fives from the same 

point 28. M. tmWIicfltKtn (Volley) 55un. 

Locality.— Nat, Herb.: Botany Bay, Port Stephens. C.S. &I.R. : Port Jackson. 

Genu* H, Chawtomorpha Kuetz. 

Filaments solitary or in lufta ; plant attenuate at base; cell* 0*15-0*50 mm. long and 

1-2 times as long as broad; cylindrical filament slightly constricted between cells 

29. C. aerea (Dlliw.) Kuetz. 

Locality.— C.S. & I.R. ; Bondi, Port Jackson, Curl Curl (also Queensland and Lord 
Howe Island). Harv. Aus, : (also Victoria). Laing: (also Norfolk Island). 


* Hub-genus Poly phy set has been accorded the rank of genus by some workers ; good 
reason for not doing so is given by Solms-Laubach (1895). 

t Prior to Betchetl (1929) there existed much confusion in this genus, so that past 
specific determinations are now liable to be questioned. 
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Genus 10. Rhisocmdnium Kuets. 

Cell® 14-2$ time® as long as broad; rhlzoidal branches none or few, short, non -septate. 

and usually continuous with the cells from which they rise ,30. if. impleseum Batt.* 

Locality. — 0.8. &1.K. : Plant as if. tortnoaum Kuet*., Botany Bay, Port Jackson. 


Genus 11, Cladophora Kuets.f 

Plants forming thickened, cushion-1 Ike or rounded tufts 

ThU is the sub-genus Aegagropila Kuet®. t 

Plants not united into spongy masses by rhlzoidal or recurved branches; all branches 
similar, not increasing in size upwards; terminal cells short; adult cells not sub-dlvidlng 

\ r This is the sub-genus Jffttt'fadopAora Parluw. 

Filament® attached throughout active life ; fronds densely tufted, much branched, 
rigid; colour dark green; branches opposite or in fours, erect; ultimate rumuli short, 

blunt or slightly subulate; articulations at least three times as long a® broad 

31. C. rnpeMria (Linn.) Kuetx.J 

Locality. — C.S. &1.H, * Plant as C. pu da Harv., Botany Bay. 

Fronds attached in irregular tufts when young, soon detached, floating. 

Colour dull green; filaments somewhat irregularly, usually dichotomously, divided; 
branching often secund ; ramuH blunt; cells 3-6 times as long ns broad; dissepiments 

finally much contracted .‘12. <?. frartn (Blllw.) Kuetz. 

Locality.— C. S. &I.R. : Stanwell Park. 

Colour usually dark green; branching very rare; filaments 0*1-0*22 min. wide: habit 

very near to C. fractn 33. f*. char face a Grun 

Locality. — P.T. : Narrabeen Lagoon, near Port Jackson. 


SYNONYMS. 


Under the name of each accepted species ure llsud those synonyms which 

In each case a bracketed number then 
This number indicates the authority quoted for the acceptance of the 
The numbers and their corresponding references are; 

1889; (2) Harvey, 1858-1863: (3) Harvey, 1846-1851; (4) Lucas. 

1895: (0) Setchell, 1929; (7) Weber Van Bosse, 1898: (8) 
1936; (10) Newton, 1931; (11) Betchcll and Gardner, 1920; 


various workers have attributed to it. 
follows, 
synonymy. 

(1) Pe Toni, 

1912; ( 5 ) Holms -Lau bach. 

La I ng, 1927; ( 9 ) Lu on s, 

(12) Bonder, 1871. 

1. Kntbromorpha tntbstinaus (Linn.) 

Link. 

.Wnfcroworph-a afrU'ana Kuetx. (12) 
locuafri# Hassall ( 1 ) 
minima Kuetz. (12) 
ttpermataidea Kuet®, (!) 

( ! lva Bnteromorphn var. intend hialto Le 

Jol. (1) 

(HfcstinoWs Linn. (1), (3), (IX), (12) 
St'iftosiphon inteatinaH* Lyngb. (1), (3) 

Flatularia (ntestinahs Grev. (l), (3) 
Conferva inte/itinali* Both. (1), (8) 
/Sofonta Bcrtolini Ag. (8) 
inteHtincUis Ag. (3) 

[l( a intcatinalia Gaill. (3) 

Tetraapora (nfeaftwolta Desv. ( 3 ) 


Varieties include : 

Viva Knteromorpha var, mmprvnaa t. 

Cornucopiac Le Job ( 1 ) 

Xeytoaiphon Intcatinalia vur. Comncopiac 
Lyngb. (1) 

2. Ektemiomohcha unocjlata J. Ag. 
Entcromorpha oompreaaa var, Ungulaia 
(J. Ag.) Hauck. (1) 
v rinita Kuetz, ? nec alior (1) 

C/i'O capillai'is Lamour. ? (1) 
comprc&sa Ag. ex parte (1) 

3. Bntbromokpha oompakssa (Linn.) Grev. 
h'uterotnorpha acanthophora Kuet*. (12) 
complanata Kuet*. (1), (12) 
compreatia Link. (2), (4) 
faacia Postels & Buprecht <11) 


* Apparently this plant is extremely variable as Newton (England) says, ‘filaments 
flaccid or lubricous . . . yellowish or light green', and Setohell and Gardner (America) say, 
'filaments rigid . . . dark green'. 

t Sander (1880) lists O, WootUii Sond. as from Parramatta Elver, This species is 
not mentioned by De Toni (1889). 

tin the Lucas Collection, C.S. & I.B., Canberra, Is a plant labelled Cladophora 
iAcgagropiUt) annectent Lucas. No description has been found and it is thought 
Professor Lucas had intended publishing a new species description. The looaUty given 
was Manly. 

fi Newton (1931) includes C. nn 4a Harv. «■ a variety of C. mpeatrla (Linn.) Kuets. 

^ De Toni regard® this as a synonym of Plvo Linen Linn, This authority has been 
followed, 
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tinteromorphu fulmsmns Kuetz, (12) 

X orat - Holla ndi(U' Kuetz, (12) 
parado$u Kuetz. (12) 
jrroltfsra S, & G. (part) (11) 
rumitlosu Kuetz. (12) 
spinescens Kuetz. (12) 

Vivo comprensa Linn. ( 1 ) , ( 3 ) , (11) 

tSnteromorphu var. ootnpressa Le Jol. ( l ) 
•S oytosiphon compresstts Lyngb. A parttm (1). 
( 3 ) 

Conferva com praam Roth. exe). var. (1), CO 
Itoa aompressu Gaill. (1). (3) 

Solenia compressa Ag. (2) 

Fist ularia compressa Grev. ( 3 ) 

Varieties include : 

Mnteromorpha compressa Arezch. (1 ) 
Kntcromorpha compressa Crouan (1) 

1. lOXTliROMOIU’H A 1‘ltOUFlCllA ( MUfcll. ) J. Ag. 
Kit/rromurgifta oomprca&a var. prolifertt Grev. 
O) 

iitlcaUauMa f. prolifera Houck, (1) 

piliferu Kuetz. (1) 

tubulvm var. pi H fern Ahln, (1) 

Vivo compressa var. prolifera Ag. (1) 
criuUu Mert. non Roth. U) 
prolifera MueM. (1). (11) 

Kcytosiphon compresstts var. arispatus Lyngb. 
(1) 

r>. Ulva Linza Linn. 

Vlra liorioluttii Ag. (t) 
crispa/a Bertol, (1) 

fCnferomorpha var. tanecoiata Le Jul. (1) 
Vavtuca forma prntflnn Tllden (not of 
JIttuck.) (11) 

h’nferowiorp/m Bcrtolonii Mont. ( 1 ) 

/vinca (Linn.) JT. Ag. (1) 

Solatia Bcrtolonii Ag. (1) 

Lima Ag. (1 ). CO 
Phyvoseris crispata Kuetz. (1) 
lanrcolata Kuetz, ( 1 ) 

* Linza Kuetz, (3) 
oiiracea Kuetz. (t) 
planifoHa. Kuetz. ( 1 ) 

s>nuro i/<Uva lvUOtz. (1) 

Ilea livrtolonii De-Not. (1) 

Trent ella marina fdkekita DUhv. CO 

7. Ulva Lactuca Linn. 

Viva riff 44a Ag. (4) 

Varieties include: 

Viva Australis Kuetz. (I) 

StmbriaRi Welw. (1) 

/acintata Wulf. ( 1 ) 

Lavtnca Wulf. (1) 

lap at hi folia A resell. (J) 

latissimu J. Ag. (10) 

latissima Linn, ex parte, nec Grev, (1) 

latiesima var. palmata Ag. (1) 

latissima var. umfriKraHe Ag. ( 1 ) 

myriottema Crouan (1), <10) 

* D© Toni regard thiz as a synonym of 
followed, 


Viva ret ivit lata Malzm. ct auct. iionnull., non 
Porsk. (J) 
ctjjida Ag. < l), (Ht) 
rigida var. Wehv. (.1) 

Phpooseris australis Kuetz. ( 1 ) 
lacinulata Kuetz. (1) 
lapathlfolla Kuetz. ? ( 1 ) 
hinsa Kuetz. (1) 
mj/Wo(n?fH« Len(»rm. (1) 
rigida Kuetz. (1) 

1 

». Bryophih Pi.TiMuHA (Huds.) Ag. 
llryopsis abU'tina Kuetz. (1) 

A rbusvnla Lam our. < 1 ) 

VpngbyM Horn. ( l ) 

Lyngbyei FI. Dan. ( ;t ) 

/ ' Ira pluntosa Huds. ( 1 ) , ( 3 ) , ( J1 ) 

Varieties include : 

Vryopsis ptumosa Grev. ( 1 ) 

10 . Vauohkiua uichotoma (Lirtn.) Ag. 

Vauchvria globifera De-Bary (1) 
piriformis Kuetz. (1) 
saKim Kuetz. ( 1 ) 

Conferva divhotoma DUlw. (1) 
dlahotoma Linn. (I) 

Setis porcini s Ray (!) 

Varieties Include : 

Voitc/icria bur sat a vur. marina Kuetz. (1) 
Pilus Martens (1) 
s u but a rina Berk . ( 1 ) f ( ;{ ) 

11. Coon : m ADHAKnBXH (Cabr.) Ag. 
('odium arabivum Kuetz. (I) 
difforme Kuetz. (!) 

A gardh ia ad ha erens Cabr. O), (.1) 
Spongodium adhaerens Lenorni. (1) 
crlstatum Bory ( 1 ) 

1-1. Co»It I M IU9CORT1CATUM (Woodw.) HOWC. 

elan gat tun Ag. (0) 

C/ra dcrortivatu Woodw. (1J) 

15. Codium Muauuuuti Kuetz. 

('odium tomentosnm var. au«trata«KHon 
A resell, ex parte (1) 

Hi. Cooium Fit ag has (Surltig.) Herlot. 

C odium mucronalum J. Ag. (0), (11> 
tomvntoaum Tilden (not Stackh.) (LI) 
Aoanthocodivm fragile Suring. (1), (II) 

17. Oauucrpa mypnoidks (R.Br.) Ag. * 
Caulerpa ftrjcUis Lamour. (.7), CO 
fteteilU J. Ag. (7) 

M u oiler i Htmd. (7) (0) 

Turn or i Lamour. (1), (7) 

F ucu a hypnoidcs R.Br. <1), (2), (7) 
Vhauvinia ftexiUs Kuetz. (7) 
hypnoidcs Kuetz. (t), (2). (7) 

18. CAtlLMRI'A hcalpbllitokmih (R.Br.) Ag, 
Caulerpa dcntivnlata Detine. (7) 

Fucns soalpelliformis R.Br. (1), (2), (7) 

JL 

V. La etuca Linn. This authority has been 
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1 9. Caiiluupa hedojdks ( H.Br. ) Ag. 

C aider pa lavtcvirem J. Ag. (not Mont.) (s) 
Fuchs avdoides H.Br. (1), (2), (7), (12) 
Chanvinia scdoidcs Kutlz. <l), (2), (7) 
Ahnfeldtia scdoidcs Trev. (2) 

Varieties inelutU ; 

Cuiilcrpa geminata Him, (2) 

20. CaUMCIU'A autici;i*ata Ha rv. 
Vaulvrpa Uodkiusonia J. Ag. (7) 

21. Cauijshpa oactoiobs (Turn.) Ag. 
Cuiilcrpa curynephora Mont. ( 1 ? ) , ( 2 ) 

Fuvus diet aides Turn. (1), (2), (7) 
Chanvinia vavt aides Kurtz. (I), (2), (7) 
Trieludla australis Dome. (I). (7) 
Ahnjvldtin eaeU/idts Trev, (2) 

('urynephora Trev. ( 2 ) 

23. Capucki'a flag gin. ieommih Ag. 

(htulcrpa fitifo runs Bering. (1). (7) 
tifjuUita Htirv. in J. Ag, (7) 

Fhyflcrpa flageUiformis Kuetz. (1), (7) 
Amphibolis flliformis Huhr. (1), (7) 

24. AOMTAHULAKIA I’BNXCtJLUH It. Hr. 

Polyphysa a spargilloaa Lamour. ( 1 ) , ( 2 ) , 

(5) 

X^imareU. (1), (2) 

Fuvus Pc nicnltus H.Br, (1), (2), (5) 
Varieties include : 

Polyphyaa Cliftonl Harv. (o) 

to . Ac?ktahi:i,aiua cubnolata Luinnur. 

*Acetabularia cnealhicu Kuetz. (12) 
intvgra var. minor Froellch, (12) 

* major Mart. Preuss, (12) 

Tvbularia Acetabulum var. 13. Ginol. (1) 

26. AcwTABrnAuiA Calvcumib Quoy & 

Oalnmrri. 

ClijtonrAla Calyetdus J. K. Gray (2) 

27. AIicrodictvon Agakuhianom Drone. 

Miorodictyon fenur J. K. Gray (tt) 
tenuius J. K. Gray <(!) 
t umbilicatum (Volley) Sfian, (1) 

'< VeAleyantvm Deene. (1), (2) 

^Conferva umbiUoata Valley (1), (2) 
>Hydrodictyon nmbiUvaium Ag. (1), (2) 

28. MicnoworvoN umbiucatum (Volley) 

JCan, 

j Microdiet yon Apardhiannm Drone. ( 1 ), (4) 
fcttuta var. australis J, Ag, in part (6) 
Vvllcyanum Decne. in part (1), ((!) 
Conferva nmbiliaula Volley (1), (6) 
Updrodictyon umbiUoatum Ag, in part (l), 
<0> 

29. CH ABTOMOni'HA AKHBA (DlUw ) IvUOtZ. 

Vhactotnorpha bultioa Knots. (10) 

Dtibyana Kuetz. (1) 


* Thla Hynonymy ia no loitKor aeeepteil, 
f This «ynon>Tity is no longer aeeepted, 


Uhactomorpha pallica Kuetss. (1) 
hd'bavoa Knots. (1) 

in Krb. (1) 
pr biceps Kuotz. ( 1 ) 
a.r&ira Kurtz. ( 1 ) 
variabilis Kuctz, ( 1 ) 
roj»to TCuetz. (1) 

Dipl enema intermedium Do-Not. (1) 
Npevtabitv l>e-Not. ( 1 ) 

Conferva aeron Dilhv. (1), (10). (It) 
a ntennina Bory ( 3 ) 

Dubpana Kuetz. (1) 
trrinvvps Kuotz. (1) 
utbiva Zan. (1 ) 
ruriabilis Kuetz. ( t ) 
casta Kuetz. ( 1 ) 

30. RttlZOCU»MUAI IMI’OKXt^M Bati. 
lihizocloniuiH implcivtun Kuetz. (1) 
rigUlum Gobi. (10) 

(ortuoaum Kuetz. (10) 

Conferva itnplcxa Harv. < I ) 
implex a Dillw. (10) 
intricata Grev. (1) 
tortuosa Dillw. (11) 
ttanyia Johnstonii Grev. (t) 

( , ^oc(o?Ht»p/ui tortuosa Kuetz. (11) 

31. CLAOOrHouA kupkhTkib (TAnn.) Kuetz. 

Cludophora Lpnubycumi J’hye. germ. (1) 
Conferva glauca Roth. (1), (3) 
ruptslris Jjlmt. (1), (3) 
civ gat a Roth. (1), (3) 

C'Ciromiam rape sire DC. ( I ) 

Vnrietlea Include : 

<’ la dop hora nuda Harv. (10) 

32. Cladophoha buacta (DlUw.) Kuetz. 

Conferva divwricatu Roth. (3) 
flaw scons Wyat t ( 3 ) 
fracta FI. Dan. (3) 

Mrta FI. Dan. (3) 
ragabunda Hud>?. (3) 

Varieties include : 

( 'ladophora v rispata Husaull (1) 
ftavvsccns Harv., non Kuetz. (10) 
Jlexuosa Balt. (16) 
goasypina Kuetz. <1) 
heterocladic Kuetz. (1) 
rigidtila Kuetz. ( 1 ) 
steepen# Kuetz. (1) 
viadrina Kuetz. ( 1 ) 

Conferva anguiosa Pol Uni sec Kuetz. ? (1) 
capillaris Mont. ( 1 ) 
fraota DlUw. (1) 
fracta a patens Kuetz. (1) 
goasypina Drap. (1) 

Hcterooladia Kuetz. (1) 
piloaa Aresch. (1) 
ramosa Beggiat (i) 
atrepena Ag. (1) 



following Setchell (1939). 
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An alphabetical list of the synonyms attributed to the whole, or to part of, 
species mentioned in the key, has been prepared. Opposite each name ia the 
number of the accepted species as listed in the key, e.g., Acanthovodium fragile. 
Suring . . 16 indicates Codium fragile (Suring.) Horiot. 


Aeanthocodium fragile Suring. 

A ee tabular ia Integra var. 

minor Froelleh. 

Agardhia adhacrcns Cahr, . . 

Ahnfeldtia caetaides Trev. , . 

vorynephora Trev 

sedoides Trev. 

Amphibolis filiformia Suhr. 
Bangia Johnatonii Grev. 
Bryopaia abietina Kuetz. . . 

Arbuacula Lamour 

Lyngbyei Horn. 

Lyngbyei PI. Dan 

p/umOcSH Grev 

Caulerpa eorynephora Mont.? 

dentieulata Decne 

filiformia Her ins 

flex ilia Lamour 

ftexilia J. Ag 

geminate Harv. 

Hodkinaonia J. Ag 

/aetcidrcns J, Ag. {not 
Mont.) , , . . 

ligulata Harv. in J, Ag. . . 

Muelleri Sond 

Turncri Lamour 

Ceramiam rupeatre DC. 
Vhaetomorpha baltica Kuetz. 
Dubyana Kuetz. 

galUca Kuetz 

herbacea Kuetz. 

intermedia in Erb 

princepk Kuetz 

tortnosa Kuetz 

urbica Kuetz 

variabilia Kuetz 

vasta Kuetz 

Chanvinia caetoidea Kuetz. . . 

flexilia Kuetz 

hypnoidee Kuet2 

aedoidea Kuetz 

Cladophora oriapata Haszall 
fiaveaeens Harv. non Kuetz. 

fisxuoaa Batt 

goaaypina Kuetz 

heterocladia Kuetz 

byngbyeana Phyc. germ . 

nuda Harv. 

rigidula Kuetz 

atrepena Kuetz 

viadrina Kuetz 

CHftonella Caly cuius J. R 

Gray 

Vodium arable urn Kuetz. . . 

difforme Kuetz 

elongatum Ag 

mucronatum J. Ag 

tomentoaum var. auatraliai - 
eum Aresch. ex parte . . 


Codinm tomentomttn Tilden 
(not Mtackh. ) 

Conferva aerea Dillw 

anguloaa Pollini Kuetz.? 

antenuina Bury 

papillaris Mont 

eompressa Kolh. ext-l. vhi*. 

diohotoma Dillw 

dichotomy Linn. 

divaricata Both 

Dubyana Kuetz. 
fiaveaeens Wyatt 

fraeta Pi. Dan 

fracta Dillw 

fracta a patens Kuetz. . . 

plane a Both 

goaaypina Drap. 

keterooladin Kuetz 

hirta PI. Dan 

i mplexa Harv 

implexa Dillw 

ftttssBnaHs Roth 

intricata Grev 

ptloaa Aresch 

PHttti Sells par ('in is Bay.. 

princepa Kuetz 

ramosa Beggiat 

rnpeatria Linn 

a f repens Ag 

fortuoaa Dillw 

umbUicata Velley 

n-j'bica Zari, 

vagabundu Huds 

aariabilis Kuetz 

vast a Kuetz 

vlrgata Both 

Diplomen a intermedium De> 

Not 

sped a bile De-Not 

B Hter omorpha grant hophora 

Kuetz 

africana Kuetz 

Bertolonii Mont 

complanata Kuetz 

eompressa Link 

eompressa Aresch 

eompressa Crouan . . 
eompressa var. Ungulate 

(J. Ag. ) Haurk 

eompressa var. prolifeut 

Grev. 

rrinBrt Kuetz. ? nec alior . , 
fascia Postels St Ruprecht 

/iclreAceuA Kuetz 

f. prolifer a 

Ilauck 

lacustria Has Ball 
Linz a (Linn.) J. Ag. 
minima Kuetz 


Bnteromorpha X o eae-if ollandiai 

Kuetz •! 

paradaxa Kuetz. , . . . •• 

/nfi/#!7'a Kuetz . . 4 

prolifera S. ft t). (part).. ;i 
ram it lose Kuetz. . . :t 

spermatoidea Kuetz 1 

ttpineacens Kuetz :t 

Dibit losa var. pilifern Ahln. ■( 
Fistula? ia covapreaatt Grev... :i 
in tea Hua/ is Grev. . . . . 1 

P icc; us roof aides Turn - 1 

hypnoides K. Br 17 

Peniculua R. Br. . . . . 24 

scatpellf/ormta B. Br. .. IS 

sedoides B. Br I it 

/ fydrodtctyo n u mbilica t nm 

Ag. (part) 2S 

lira Bertolonii Do-No t. . . ft 
cam/prcssa Gaill. . . ?> 

inteat inalis Gaill 1 

Microdietyou tenue J, R. 

Gray 27 

ten it is var. australis J. Ag. 

in part 2K 

tenuiua J. K, Gruy . . . . 27 

Ve.Ueyanum Docnt;. (pari) 2s 
Phycosei is australis Kuetz. 7 

erispata Kuetz ft 

laoinulata Kuetz 7 

lanceolate Kuetz ft 

lapathifolia Kuetz ? .. 7 

Linza Kuetz 7 

myriotrema Lenorm. . . 7 

oftvacea Kuetz ft 

plant folia Kuetz ft 

rigida Kuetz 7 

amaragdina Kuetz. . . . . ft 

Phyllerpa ftagclliformis Kuetz. 2:t 
Colyphysa aapergillosa 

Lamour 24 

australis Lamarck . . . . 24 

Cliftoni Harv 24 

fthizoclonium implexum 

Kuetz no 

rigidttm Gobi 30 

/orticoatcm Kuetz 30 

Scy to siphon compresaus 

Lyngb, A partim . . , , 3 

compresaus var. criapat.ua 

Lyngb 4 

iHfcsffua/is Lyngb J 

inteatinalis var. (’ornuoo- 

piac Lyngb 1 

Solatia Bertolonii Ag ft 

eompressa Ag. . . . Jl 

iiitesBttaBs Ag 1 

Lima Ag ft 

Spongodiutn adhaerens 

Lenorm 11 


X 
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Siponpodinrn vristatum Bory 
Tetraspora intestinalis T>esv. 
Tremella marina f anoint a 

DMw 

Tricladia australis Decne. , . 
Tubularia Acetabulum var. 

B, Gmel 

Viva australis Kuetss 

Btrrtolonil As 

capiUaris Lamour. ? 
compressa Ag. ex parte , . 
c ompf'essa Linn. 
compress a var, prolifer a 

Ag 

crinita Mert. non Roth, . , 

crispata Bertol 

Uecorticata Woodw 


11 

Viva Bnteromorpha var. com - 


Viva latissima var. palmata 


1 

prcssa Le Jol 

3 

t * * # * * > * 

7 


var, co?apre«so f, Corn it - 


var. umOillcaHs Ag. 

7 

*. 

u 

copiae Le Jol 

I 

myriotrema Crouan . . 

7 

21 

var. intestinalis Le Jol. 

i 

phimosa Hude 

9 


var. lanvcoluta Le Jol, . . 

5 

prolifera Muell 

4 

26 

flmbriata Wellw 

7 

reticulata Salxm. et auct. 


7 

Intestinalis Linn 

1 

nonnull., non Forsk. 

7 

r. 

ladniata Wulf 

n 

t 

rigida Ag 

7 

*> 

m 

lavtuca forma genuine t 


rigida var. Welw 

7 

G 

Tllderi i not of Hauek. ) 

f- 

il 

Vawofceria Bursa fa var. 


3 

lactuca Wulf 

7 

marina Kuets. 

10 


lapathifolia Areech 

7 

globifera Pe-Bary 

10 

4 

latissima 3. Ag. 

7 

Pilua Martens 

10 

4 

latissima Linn ex parte 


piriformis Kuets 

10 

5 

nee (Jrev. 

7 

salina Kuetz 

10 

14 



subn.arina Berk. 

10 
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UPPER DEVONIAN SEDIMENTS AT MT. LAMBIE, N.S.W. 

By Ida A. Brown,* D.Sc., and Germain k A. Joplin, B.Sc., Ph.D. 

{Two Text-figures.) 

[Read 27th July, 1938.1 

Mount Lambie, near Rydal, Is generally regarded as a type area for Upper 
Devonian sedlmentB In New South Wales, as the region was first examined 
geologically by the Rev. W. B. Clarke in 1841. Since then reports have been 
made by various geologists, although no very detailed map of the district has 
been made, other than that of C. S. Wilkinson (1876), whose estimated thickness 
of the sediments is frequently quoted. 

Parliamentary Reports by W. B. Clarke and S. Stutchbury from 1852 onwards 
make reference to Spirifer sandstones at Mt. Lambie. 

In 1875 the Department of Mines, New South Wales, published a "Geological 
Map of the Districts of Hartley, Bowenfels, Wallerawang and Rydal" by C. S. 
Wilkinson. The map is accompanied by notes and a geological section from Mt. 
Lambie to Mt. Walker, indicating a thickness of about 10,000 feet of Upper 
Devonian sediments. The notes include records of the localities of Devonian 
fossils, e.g., Note 11, at Solitary Creek, near the new Bathurst Road, "Thin bedded 
sandstones and sandy shales dip S. 35°E. at 10" full of Devonian Molluaca, Spliifera, 
Rhynchonella, Pecten, Orth is, Murchisonia, Modiola, Corals and Encrinlte Stems". 
Lepidodendron had been discovered in January, 1875, by the Rev, W. B. Clarke 
(1978), "in a creek near Rydal, on a spur of the Mt. Lambic Range, where 
Devonian Brachtopoda occur". 

Professor T. W. E. David (1893) made reference to the Upper Devonian rocks 
of Rydal and published a sketch-geological section from Mt. Lambie to Rydal. 

Prof. David and Mr. E. F. Pittman published two papers (1893o. 1893b) on the 
occurrence of Lepidodendron at Mt, Lambie, near Rydal, noting its association with 
marine fossils. 

These are the principal published accounts based on actual geological field- 
work in the area, although frequent reference to Mt. Lambie or Rydal is made 
elsewhere, especially with regard to the estimated thickness of 10,000 feet of 
Upper Devonian sediments (Sussmilch, 1914; B.A.A.S, Handbook, 1914; Benson, 
1922 ; Encyc. Britt., 14th Ed., 1929; David, 1982, etc.). 

The purpose of the present paper is to place on record the results of field - 
investigations carried out by the writers during 1931 and 1936, particularly with 
regard to the geological structure and thickness of the Upper Devonian sediments. 

Structure and Thickness of Devonian Beds, 

Upper Devonian sediments outcrop in the vicinity of Rydal, and occur as a 
broad syncline with an almost meridional axis and a very slight pitch to thq south. 
In the northern part of the area they are overlain by almost horizon tally-bedded, 

* Work carried out during the tenure of a Linpean Macleay Fellowship of the Society. 
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coarse sediments of the Upper Marine Stage of the Permian system. On the east, 
south and west they have been intruded by an irregular mass of granite, portion 
of the Bathurst-Hartley-Mt. Werong bathylith. The granite boundary against the 
Devonian sediments was mapped in* 1924 by Mr. F. Jardine, to whom we are 
indebted for permission to indicate this boundary on the accompanying map 
(Text-flg. 1). 
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Text-fig. 1. — Nketch-Map of Mt. L*ambie~By<3al district. 

The Upper Devonian sediments are essentially marine, consisting of thin- 
bedded conglomerates and sandstones, interbedded with fine-grained, dark red 
shales and mudstones. Earth movements subsequent to their deposition have 
induced an almost vertical cleavage in the mudstones, without affecting the more 
competent associated sandstones and quartzites. 

Great thicknesses of the sediments are quite unfossUiferous. Close to the 
Mt. Larabie Trigonometrical Station, however, and stratigraphically . low in the 
marine sequence, is a bed containing quantities of crtnoidal remains; a short 
distance to the east, and stratigraphically above, is a bed of fossiliferous quartette 
about 15 Inches in thickness, closely packed with internal moulds and external 
casts of marine forms, chiefly 8pirife,ra disjuncta, Rhynchonella pleurodon and some 
lamellibranchs and gastropods. This fossil band forms a good datum horizon, 
which has been traced (see map, Text-flg. 1) from near the junction of the old 




Text- fig* 2 Traverse and section from ait. I^ambie to Cox's River 
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and new railway lines between Sodwalls and Rydal, north-westerly towards the 
summit of Mt. lambie and thence north-easterly to the road-metal quarries of 
Solitary Creek, near the new Bathurst Hoad. Circumstances prevented us from 
making a contour map of the area, but when due allowance is made for the 
physiography It is found that the outcrop of the fosslliferous horizon is that of 
an almost plane bed, dipping slightly south of east at an angle of only 8 degrees. 

In the eastern portion of the syncline the fosslliferous horizon outcrops on the 
flanks of Mt. Flaherty and Mt. Walker, and dips to the west: this portion of the 
outcrop has not been mapped in detail. 

Natural sections of the Upper Devonian sediments are rarely obtainable, 
although fairly good shallow' sections occur in the railway and road cuttings. 
These sections show that the dips of the beds are not great except in the vicinity 
of the granite contacts. Some sections show minor folds and faults, but no major 
faulting has been observed. The sediments have been hornfelsed near the granite 
contacts and compare with similar types at Hartley. At Hartley the Spirifer- 
bearing quartzites give rise to wollastonite-quartz-hornfelses at the immediate 
contact and further away to calc-silicate types without wollastonite. These are 
usually associated with "purple-hornfelses'' which appeal' to be the metamorphic 
equivalents of the Intercalated red shales of Rydal (Joplin, 1935, 1936). 

Text-figure 2, A, shows a detailed traverse of about nine miles along the old 
coach road over Mt. Lambie to Rydal and thence along the Bowenfels Road to 
beyond the Cox's River. The dips along the western limb of the fold are small, 
but those of the eastern limb are greater owing to the granite intrusion; inter- 
bedded with more competent sandstone or quartzite are bands of red shale, which 
in places are strongly cleaved, giving a false appearance of highly inclined strata. 

Text-figure 2, B, is a vertical section across the syncline from Mt. Lambie to 
the Cox's River, in the direction of true dip of the beds, constructed by projecting 
the measurements of the dips and elevations in the traverse, figure A, on to an 
east-west vertical plane through Rydal, The position indicated for the fosslliferous 
horizon was obtained by projecting the positions of its occurrences at Solitary 
Creek to the north and near Sodwalls to the south on to the vertical plane 
(figure B) and taking a mean position. The surface dips appear to be slightly 
greater than the general dip of the fosslliferous horizon. The thickness of 
sediments above the (tpirt/er bed is thus seen to be about 2,600 feet, which we 
believe to be a more accurate evaluation than Wilkinson's former estimate of 
10,000 feet. 

It should be pointed out that underlying the sediments to the west of Mt. 
Lambie are fine-grained igneous locks, which are possibly flows at the base of the 
Upper Devonian Lambie series. Their field-relations are obscure and their 
petrology has not been critically studied. 

Other Occurrence: ft. 

An investigation by one of us (I.A.B,, 1931) of the Upper Devonian rocks 
of the South Coast of New South Wales led to a study of the distribution and 
occurrence of Devonian rocks throughout South-eastern Australia. 

It was found that on the South Coast the Upper Devonian rocks might be 
divided into three stages: 

(i) a lower, volcanic (Eden) stage of acid igneous rocks, 460 feet to 800 feet 
in thickness, 

(ii) a middle (Yalwal) stage of terrestrial or estuarine sediments with inter- 
bedded contemporaneous flows of basalts and rhyolites, having a maximum thick- 
ness of 1,500 feet, and 
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(ill) an upper, marine stage of quartzites, grits, conglomerates and mudstones, , 
lithologically and palaeontologically equivalent to the Upper Devonian sediments 
of Mt Lamble, for which the name Lambie stage was suggested. On the South 
Coast sediments of this stage have a maximum thickness of 1,200 feet. 

It was the apparently great variation in the thickness of the Lambie stage, 
constituting only the upper portion of the Upper Devonian, which led to a 
re-examination of the type area. 

Rocks df the Lambie stage are widespread in New Bouth Wales and have 
been described from many localities, including Molong-Canoblas (C. A. Sussmilch, 
1906), Upper Macquarie (L. F. Harper, 1900), Forbes-Parkes (E. C. Andrews, 
1910), Cobar and Canbelego (E. C. Andrews, 1913 «, 19136), Wellington (A. J. 
M&theson, 1930), Hartley (G, A. Joplin, 1935) and west of Molong (Joplin and 
Culey, 1937). Other occurrences are recorded in Reports of the Geological Survey 
of the Mines Department of New South Wales. 

The widespread distribution of the deposits indicates a general flooding of 
this portion of the continent by ocean waters during late Devonian time, and 
whilst undoubtedly great thicknesses of sediment were laid down in some portions, 
it seems improbable that the thickness of the (Lambian) Upper Devonian 
sediments in the vicinity of Rydal was ever much greater than 2,500 feet. 
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AN ALB1N0-F0HM OF MACROZAM1A SPIRALIS MiQ. 

By Vai.eiue May, B.Sc., Commonwealth HeBearch Scholar in Botany, 

University of Sydney. 

(Two Text-figures.) 

{Read 2?th July. 1938.1 

The seeds of Macrozamia spiralis Miq. are not dispersed far from the parent, 
so that a female plant becomes surrounded by a colony of its offspring. In one 
such colony of about 40 individuals — at Narrabeen, a few miles north of Sydney, 
New South Wales — two of the young cycads were white. The pinnae were fully 
unfolded, and the petioles were not abnormally long. There was therefore no 
question of the white seedlings being etiolated. That the lack of chlorophyll was 
not due to the habitat is shown by the presence of normal (green) seedlings on all 
sides under similar conditions. It seems highly probable that albinism in this 



Fig. i, 

u, b.~~ Palisade cell* and mesophyll of a pinna of the albino-form. A, upper epidermic 

B, lower epidermis, (x 300.) 

o, d.— Palisade cells and mesophyll of a pinna of the normal form. C, upper epidermic. 

B, lower epidermis. E. plastlds. (x 300.) 
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instance is the result of a plaatid deficiency in the cytoplasm of the egg or of a 
gene mutation. The production by a single plant of two albino-forms, apparently 
of different age, suggests that there have been two independent instances of plastid 
deficiency, or that the female parent is heterozygous with Respect to the production 
of chlorophyll. If the albinism is due to heterozygosity of the female plant, some 
of the fertilizing pollen was derived from a plant also heterozygous as regards this 
factor. This seems a more plausible suggestion than that a dominant albino 
mutation has occurred twice in one plant within a few years. 

Figure 2 shows the larger of the albino plants. This plant still possessed 
stored starch in the endosperm. It will be of interest to know the size attained 
by the other (undisturbed) albino before it exhausts the food-stores of the seed; 
at this stage the factor preventing chlorophyll formation, and so photosynthesis, 
will prove lethal. 



Fig. 2.— “Photograph of albino Maerosamia. (x 4.) 

Part of the cross-section of a pinna of an albino is shown in figure 1, a , h. 
Figure 1, c, d, shows corresponding part of a green pinna. The albino differs from 
the normal, not only in the absence of chlorophyll, but in the absence of the 
pl&stids themselves; no other observable difference was noted in these sections. 
Sections of the abaxial surfaces of albino and normal pinnae showed no difference 
between the mean number of stomata per unit area. 

The plants described above were found by students working under the writer's 
direction at tbe Field Station of the Sydney University Biological Society. 
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STUDIES IN AUSTRALIAN KMBIOPTERA. 


PART in: REVISION OF THE GENUS M ETOLIGOTOM A , WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW SPECIES, 

AND OTHER NOTES ON THE FAMII.V OMGOTOMIDAK. 

By Conbett Davis, M.Sc., Macleay Fellow of the Society in Zoology. 

(120 Text-figures and 3 Maps.) 

[Read 31et August, 1938.] 

Since the completion of Parts 1 and 11 of this series (Davis, 1936a, 6), a 
considerable amount of fresh material has been obtained, particularly of the genus 
Metoligotoma , and this has necessitated the preparation of a further systematic 
paper, both to describe new forms and to modify certain descriptions given in 
the earlier papers. In particular, a study of series of specimens belonging to the 
genus Metoligotoma from numerous localities has shown which characters possess 
variations of taxonomic importance, so that it has become necessary to divide into 
several species those forms previously classed as. Jkf. reducta reducta Davis. 

The specific descriptions have been somewhat modified as a result of 
experience. The head-breadth has been added to the list of measurements, as being 
a more reliable factor than head-length, which is influenced by the position of 
the labrum in each individual when examined. For each measurement (total 
length, head-length and head-breadth) only the maximum and minimum for 
the available material is given, the average for the series not being regarded 
of sufficient significance to merit calculation. The data for the ratio 
head : thorax : abdomen have also been omitted* as showing too great a divergence 
in members of any one series, depending on the degree of contraction of the body. 
The normal number of segments for complete antennae seems to vary; therefore, 
the numerical limits have been given for what seem to be undamaged antennae, 
the lower limit based on the occurrence of several individuals with an equal 
number of segments on both sides and with the terminal segments smoothly 
rounded. Antennal length is given as a ratio of the head-breadth, not as a 
maximum absolute length. For each series, the numbers of adult specimens of 
both sexes examined for taxonomic purposes are given. 

In addition to the slse limits for both sexes, and a description of the colour of 
the darkest (i.e. most fully matured) specimens, only the head-outline and 
terminalla of the males are described. Other characters, such as the mandibles, 
tergltes (except those included in the male terminalla), legs, female terminalla, 
etc., are of no taxonomic importance specifically in the genus Metoligotoma, and 
are similar to the structures described in the earlier papers of this series. 

Details of the colour and size of females have been included, when available, 
and female allotypes and p&ratypee have been named. However, no characters 
have been found whereby the females can be determined specifically, and it 
seems that in this Order a description based on the male alone is likely to be 
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as useful as one based on an examination of both sexes. Descriptions based on 
the female alone are worthless. 

The figures in this paper are from camera lucida outlines. Colour descriptions 
are based on the appearance, under the binocular microscope, of alcoholic material. 
Living material often appears darker to the naked eye. Measurements were 
made with a calibrated ocular micrometer, and are exclusive of appendages. 
Unless otherwise stated, all the localities are in New South Wales, and all material 
was collected by the author. 

Genus Mktoligotoma Davis, 1936. 

Peoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., lxi (6), 1936, p. 248. 

The original generic description must be slightly modified in the light of 
additional material, but the genus appears to be a natural one, certain characters 
peculiar to it being practically unchanged throughout the entire range of its 
constituent species. The modified description is as follows: 

Wingless Ollgotomidae, the males possessing the following characters: Left 
cercus one-segmented, due to the complete fusion of the two larval segments, the 
resulting structure bearing minute nodules on its inner face; first segment of right 
cercus reduced to a broad base for the accommodation of the second segment; 
left hemitergite of tenth abdominal segment produced backwards to a process from 
Its inner margin; right hemitergite with a dorsal foliaceous process projecting 
Inwards in a more or less horizontal plane; hypandrium produced backwards on 
the right-hand side to a slender, tapered process, between which and the body of 
the hypandrium lies a subtriangular plate. Both sexes with two minute bladders 
placed ventrally on the first segment of the hind tarsi, and one bladder on the 
second segment. 

The form of the process of the left hemitergite was formerly described as 
slender and sinuous; this does not fit all the species. The left cercus-baslpodite, 
originally described as a small free sclerite, is in some cases quite massive, 
and often largely membraneous. The form of the appendages of the hypandrium 
has been added to the former description, as being peculiar to the genus as at 

present constituted, and constant in all its members. 

* 

Mktoligotoma rxduota Davis, 1936. Figs. 1-4. 

Af. reducta reducta Davis, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., lxi (5), pp. 248-250 (pars). 

Under the above heading 1 previously included what is now shown to be 
an assemblage of several different species. The name Af. reducta must now be 
confined to those specimens agreeing with the holotype, which was collected at 
Elanora, near Narrabeen (Map 1, 1A). Specimens from the other localities listed 
(l.c., p. 260), some of which were at the time designated paratypes, are transferred 
to other species, as detailed later. In view of the error which has been intro- 
duced, the term paratype is restricted in future to specimens from the locality of 
the holotype exactly agreeing with it In structural detail. As the original 
description and figures do not conform to the name In the strict sense, a revised 
description of Af. reducta is appended. 

g. Length 6*7-11*5 mm.; head, length 1*44-2-37 mm., breadth 1*18-1-92 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 2-3 to 3*5 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 16-20 segments. Colour : Head, Including eyes, black; thoracic and 
abdominal tergites dark brown (almost black), not shiny. Pleurites very dark 
brown, Sternites dark brown, almost black, except the anterior abdominal 
stern! tes, which are somewhat paler medially. Segments of antennae golden- 
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brown; segments of legs dark brown, with noticeable cream-coloured portions near 
the joints. Cerci pale golden-brown. Intersegmental membranes (little visible) 
cream. Head : As In all species in which a long series was examined, the largest 
head-capsules are well-formed, and show specific characters, but the smaller head- 
capsules retain, to a greater or less extent, the rounded facies of the larval 
capsule. Although this fact discounts the use of the head-capsule outline as a 
taxonomic feature, the outline of the largest head-capsules for each species Is 
described and figured. In M. reducta (fig. 1) the head is widest at the eyes (as 
in all species), and the sides run backward to the posterior limits, converging 
strongly. A marked lump occurs on each side approximately midway between 
the eyes and the posterior angles, which are obtusely rounded. Terminalia 
(figs. 2, 3, 4): Ninth abdominal terglte (9) shorter than the preceding tergites, 
slightly asymmetrical. Tenth terglte divided into left and right hemitergites, 
the right (10R) massive, subtriangular, terminating distally in a rounded process 
(10RP,) projecting Inwards and downwards. 10R with a dorsal process (10RP a ), 
follaceous, smoothly rounded, projecting to the left and slightly forward In a 
more or less horizontal plane. Left hemitergite (10L) subtriangular, produced 
to a slender backwardly-directed process (10LP) from its Inner margin. 10LP 
terminally curving to the left and downwards, ending In a suboval plate, wider 
than the immediately proximal part of 10LP. Basally, the area between 10L and 
10R is occupied by several smaller sclerites. Right cercus normal for the genus, 
the first segment (RC,) broader than long, fused to the outer side of 10R, and 
serving as a base for' the second segment (RC*), which is subcylindrlcal. Left 
cercus (LC) one-segmented, approximately pyriform in dorsal view, with minute 
teeth on its inner face. Especially in specimens observed soon after the last 
ecdysls, the former division of the cercus into two segments is clearly indicated 
as a paler line running obliquely across the fused structure, separating oft the 
outer and distal portion from the remainder, the larval first segment. Ventrally, the 
hypandrium (H), a large plate, is produced backwards from its right-haud margin 
to a tapered process ( HP, ) , the space between this and the body of the hypandrium 
being filled by a subtriangular plate (HP„). Left cercus-basipodite (LCB) bluntly 
rounded diBtally, membraneous except along the outer (left) side and at the 
distal extremity. 

Ventral to 10RP„, and arising from 10R, is a broad, tapered process, 
membraneous laterally, usually projecting downwards and invisible in dorsal view. 
In other species of this genus its description is omitted, as it is of no systematic 
importance. It occurs in the maleB of all species of the genus, In earlier papers 
It was suggested that this structure might be the aedeagus (see, e.g,, Davis, 1936a, 
fig, 10, A; 19366, fig. 4, A), but a closer examination of its origin, position and 
attachment, and a study of the internal anatomy of the males of the genus, 
discount this surmise. It is to be regarded as an inferior appendage of 10R. 

Thirty-three males of this species from the type locality have been examined 
in detail. 

?. Since, at the holotype locality, further collecting has shown that two species 
occur together (as detailed later), it has been impossible to select an allotype 
female of M . reducta . The males of the second species are on the average consider- 
ably larger than those of M. reducta , and when the head-breadths of a aeries of 
females, collected with males of both species in this locality, were graphed against 
frequency of occurrence, the curve showed two peaks and a trough (frequency not 
aero) between. It is probable that the smallest of these females belong to 
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M . reducta . The details of this aeries {including both species) are as follows; 
Colour: Head very dark brown* eyes black. Thoracic and abdominal tergites dark 
brown* pronotum with pale golden-brown pattern (cf. Davis* 1936a* fig. 42; this 
pattern recurs frequently in the Order), other tergites with golden-brown mid- 
dorsal line and lateral spots. Pleu rites dark brown. Sternites ranging from pale 
brown at centre to dark brown at lateral margins, ninth abdominal sternite dark 
brown throughout. Segments of antennae, legs and cercl golden-brown, paler near 
joints. Intersegmental membranes (not much visible) cream. Dimensions : 
Length 8*6-14*6 mm.; head, length 1*68-2*11 mm., breadth 1-22-1*78 mm.; length of 
apparently complete antennae 2*0-2*4 times the corresponding head-breadth, with 
16-20 segments. 



Figs. 1-4 . — Metoligotoma reducta Davis.— -1. Dorsal aspect of well-developed head- 
capsule, <f, x 12 : 2. Dorsal aspect of cf terminal ia, x 26 ; 8. Ventral aspect of left oercus- 
baslpodtte, cf, stippling to Indicate degree of chltinlsatlon, adjacent structures indicated 
in outline to show relations, x 26 ; i. Process of left hemiterglte of tenth abdominal 
segment viewed from above, with extremity raised to same level as base, x 80. 

< 9. Ninth abdominal tergite ; 1 0L ( J OH, left and right hemltergltes of tenth abdominal 
segment; 10DF, process of 10L; 10RP t , lORF*, posterior and dorsal processes of 10H; 
RC t , RC a , drat and second segments of right cercus; LC, one-segmented left cercus, 
dotted lines to indicate paler area between first and second segments of previous Instar, 
now fused ; H, hypandrium ; Hl\, HP a , right and left appendages of H ; LCB, left cercus- 
basipodlte. All setae omitted.) 

Figs. 6-8.— Metoligotoma illawan*ae ilktvnirrac, n. sp. et subsp., corresponding 
structures, magnifications and lettering to figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 9-12 , — Metoligotoma illawarrae eeptentrionie, n. subsp., corresponding structures, 
magnifications and lettering to figs. 1-4. 

Figs, 13-14. — Intermediates between M. iUawarrae iUawarrae and if illawarrae 
eeptentrionis, from Jooriland, Burragorang Valley; cf left cercus, x 26. 
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One of the smallest of this series was selected as probably representing the 
female of M. reducta , and placed in the Macleay Museum, labelled accordingly. 
The allotype and paratype females named in the former paper were from 
Jooriiand, Burragorang Valley, and are referable to another species, as detailed 
later. 

Distribution of Types : The holotype male, from Elanora, near Narrabeen 
(16.9.34, M. Day and 0. Waterhouse), Is in the Macleay Museum. To those of the 
Museums listed (Davis, 1986a, p. 260) to whom male specimens were sent, as para- 
type material, which now prove to be referable to other species, I have forwarded 
correctly identified males (metatypee-topotypes) of M. reducta. This material has 
been collected at the holotype locality, being either from one of the series from this 
locality previously listed (Part i, p. 250) or collected more recently (24.10.37); in 
each case, comparison has been made with the holotype. As detailed above, there 
is no valid female allotype for this species. 

Other Localities . — In addition to those from the holotype locality (Map 1, 1A), 
specimens have been examined from the following localities, the males of which 
appear to be exactly similar to the holotype in structure and colour: Mosman, 
4.9.37, A. C. Simpson (Map 1, IB), 9 12 $; Sydney University Grounds, 26.11.36, 

Miss I. Bennett (Map 1, 1C), 1 <$\ Kurrajong Heights, 2.10.37, D. Waterhouse 
(Map 1, ID), 1 Lindfield, 26.244, Dr. A. J. Nicholson (Map 1, IE), 1 <£; Hardy's 
Bay, Broken Bay, 3.10.37, Miss E. Pope (Map 1, IF), Id (also 2 $ not definitely 
referable to this species, for the same reason as at the type locality) ; Otford, 
27.9.37 (Map 1, 1G), 3^3?. 

The sise limits for the males of this species included in all the series examined 
are within those for the type series, except the maximum length (up to 12*3 mm.). 
The limits for females definitely referable to this species are : Length 10-6-13*1 mm.; 
head, length 1-66-1*79 mm., breadth 1 28-1*38 mm. In all localities, the natural 
habitat Is amongst dead leaves, frequently of Myrtaceous plants, lying in a mat on 
the ground. 

Specimens from each of the above additional localities have been placed in 
the Macleay Museum. 

Metoligotoma nxAWAKitAE 1U.AWABBAK, n. sp. et subsp. Figs. 5-8. 

This name is erected for specimens from Austlnmer classed in Part i as 

reducta reducta > including the females described on p. 260, UneB 9-12. Further 
material, gathered in the same place and structurally identical, has been Included 
in the type series; the holotype and allotype ? are from the more recently 
collected material. 

<f. Length : 7*2-11*3 mm.; head, length 1*44-2*21 mm., breadth M5-1-89 mm.; 
length of apparently complete antennae 2*2 to 3*4 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 17-21 segments. Colour : Head dark brown, almost black; eyes black. 
Thoracic tergites very dark brown, abdominal tergites dark golden-brown. 
Pleurites dark brown, stemites dark golden-brown, prosternum and hypandrlum 
particularly dark. Segments of antennae and legB dark golden-brown, of cerci 
pale golden-brown, paler near joints. Intersegmental membranes (little visible) 
cream. Head (fig. 5) : The head-capsule differs in outline from that or the male 
of if. reducta in that the sides run back practically straight from the eyes to the 
posterior angles, without any protuberance. The eyes are slightly more prominent. 
TerminaUa (figs. 6, 7, 8) : Right hemlterglte (10R) produced backwards and down- 
wards to a somewhat irregularly-tapered process (10RP*) ; dorsal process of 10R 
(lORFt) more Irregular than in M. reducta, produced from the left-hand (free) end 
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of its posterior border to a tapered projection; the left-hand (free) end of its 
anterior border less membraneous than the rest, and produced to a thick, tapered 
process. Left hexnitergite (10L) produced backwards from its Inner margin to a 
slender, tapered process (10LP). Left cercus (LC) with the outer side, as seen 
from above, rounded, more or less semicircular in outline; inner side, distally, 
almost straight, minutely toothed, and flattened do rso vent rally. Basad to this 
straight face, which occupies almost half the length of the cercus, is a marked 
concavity oh the inner side. Left cercus-basipodite (LCB) a small sclerite situated 
in the membrane between the appendages of the hypandrium and the base of the 
left cercus; LCB thin, heavily chttinized, ending distally in a small Bpine. 
Segments of right cercus (RC X , KC«), hypandrium (H) and Its appendages 
(HPj, HP 8 ) as in 3f. reducta. Thirty-nine from the holotype locality examined 
in detail. 

$. Length : 7*7-14*0 mm.; head, length 1*33-2*21 mm., breadth 1-06-1*82 mm.; 
length of apparently complete antennae, 1*9 to 2*2 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 17-19 segments. Colour : Head golden-brown with dark brown 
tracery (rarely dark brown throughout), eyes black. Thoracic and abdominal 
tergites dark brown, pronotum with golden-brown pattern, abdominal tergites with 
mid-dorsal line and lateral spots slightly paler than ground colour. Pleurttes 
dark brown. Prosternum and ninth abdominal sternite dark brown, other 
stemltes ranging from pale brown at centre to dark brown at lateral margins. 
Segments of antennae, legs and cercl golden-brown, paler near joints. Inter- 
segmental membranes (usually a fair amount visible) cream. Forty-seven $ 
examined, taken with the males of the type series. 

Distribution of Types: Holotype allotype $, and paratype in the Maoleay 
Museum. Paratype males and females forwarded to the British Museum, the 
Leyden Museum, and the Western Australian Museum. 

Vote. — In addition to the material mentioned in Pt. i, p. 250, the type series 
consists of material collected in the same locality (Map 1, 2A) on 10.8.37, 12.9.37 
and 20.9.37. 

Other Localities: Material from the following localities is inseparable from the 
type, series in structure or colour: Five Islands, Innermost island, near Red Pt., 
31.5.37 (Map 1, 2B), 11 <f, 6 $; second island, 18-19.8.37, D. Waterhouse and the 
author (Map 1, 2C), 11 <J, 16 $>; Bamarang, 28.11,86, Mrs. G. L. Davis (Map 1, 2D), 
2 Huskisson, 7.9.37 (Map 1, 2E), 8 <£, 7 Parma Ck„ nr. Nowra, north side, 
6.9,87 and 2.10.37 (Map 1, 2F), 18 <f. (Also 7 $, not definitely referable to this species, 
as another species was collected in the same locality.) ; Parma Ck., south side, 
8.10.37, Mrs. G. L. Davis (Map 1, 2G), 6 <J, 4 $; Hardy’s Bay, Broken Bay, 340.87, 
Miss B. Pope (Map 1, 2H), 3 <f; Red Pt., Port Kembla, 17.12.37, D. Waterhouse 
(Map 1, 2J), 1 1 9; Jooriland, Upper Burragorang, 1.12.37 (Map 1, 2K), for 

details see page 232. 

Size limits for all series examined: <£, length 7*2-11*9 mm.; head, length 
1*25-2*24 mm., breadth 1*06-1*92 ram. 5, length 7*7-14*0 mm.; head, length 1*28-2*21 
mm., breadth 0*99-1*82 mm. 

Note . — The normal situation is as for M. reducta , but the specimens from the 
innermost of the Five Islands were amongst the creeping stems of the succulent 
Mesembryunthemum aequilaterale . 

Specimens from each of the above localities have been placed In the Macleay 
Museum. 
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MeTOLIGOTOMA ILLAWARRAE BEPTENTRlONIH, ft. SUbSp. FlgS. 9-12. 

Males collected at Klanora, near Narrabeen, 24.10.87, in association with 
M . reducta, resemble M. illawarrae illawarrae in most characters, but constant 
small differences in the terminal ia necessitate the recognition of a separate 
subspecies. Thirteen g of this series have been examined in detail. 

Terniinalia (figs. 10, 11, 12): The distal part of the inner face of the left 
cercus, practically straight in illawarrae illawarrae^ in this subspecies consists 
of a rounded tooth at the basal limit separated from the more distal portion of 
the cercus by a marked concavity. Other small differences are present; the 
process of the left hemitergite ends more sharply, and is somewhat roughened on 
the left-hand side; the left cercus-basipodite is slightly different in form from 
that of M. illawarrae illawarrae (cf. itgs. 8 and 12), Other characters, including 
the colour, show no differences, except that in the fully-developed head (fig. 9) 
the eyes are somewhat less prominent. Dimensions: Length 9*1-14*1 mm.; head, 
length 1 '92-2-78 mm., breadth 1*57-2*40 mm.; length of apparently complete 
antennae 2*5 to 31 times the corresponding head-breadth, with 18-23 segments. 
Maximum antennal length observed, 6*1 mm. 

Distribution of Types : Holotype and paratype in the Macleay Museum; 
p&ratype males forwarded to the British Museum, the Leyden Museum, and the 
Western Australian Museum. I am unable to select an allotype female, but have 
placed one of the largest females of the series mentioned on p. 228 in the Macleay 
Museum, labelled accordingly. 

The males of the type series of this subspecies, and the males of M, reducta 
collected on the same date, were taken within a radius of a hundred yards, and 
in some cases males of both types were collected within a radius of one yard. 
For the type locality, see Map 1, 2'A. 

Other Localities: Males from the following locality are not distinguishable 
from the type series in structure or colour: Yellow Rock, nr. Springwood, 15.10.37 
and 28.10.37 (Map 1, 2'B), 3 <J, 3 Colour of females as for series described on 
p. 229, size limits as follows: Length 14*9-17*2 mm.; head, length 214-2*30 mm., 
breadth 1*73-1*82 mm. Size limits for males within those for type aeries, except 
maximum length (14*4 mm.). (Both the above, and the type series, are on the 
average considerably larger than any of the series of M. illawarrae illawarrae 
examined. In both localities, the situation was the same as that detailed for 
M. reducta. Identified specimens from Yellow Rock have been placed in the 
Macleay Museum. The locality is the same as that mentioned under M. reducta 
in Part i, Springwood, 1.10.34, D. Waterhouse.); Joortland, Upper Burragorang, 
1.12.37 (Map 1, 2'C) . (This interesting series seems to represent the inter- 
gradation of Af. illawarrae illawarrae and M. illawarrae septentrionis. Of the 
24 £ examined, 9 could be classed as the former, 5 as the latter, the remaining 
10 being intermediate. The left cercus forms the most reliable basis for comparison 
between the two subspecies. Figures 13 and 14 illustrate the left cerci of inter- 
mediate forms from this series. The dimensions of the males of this series are: 
Length 7*5-12*5 mm.; head, length 1*60-2*50 mm„ breadth 1*88-2*11 mm. The 
typical members of the two subspecies in this series are inseparable on a slie basis, 
the averages approximating to one another.) 

In association with the above, 14 $ were collected, not assignable to subspecies. 
In the original description of AT. reducta reducta (Davis, 1936a,) the allotype and 
paratype females were selected from material from this locality. In view of 
the above facts, these specimens now lose all status as type material. 

This series has been lodged in the Macleay Museum. 
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MeTOLIGOTOMA ILLAWARRAE TKLOCKKA, D. flUbSp. FigS. 15-22. 

Length 9*9-16*0 mm.; head, length 1*89-2*88 mm., breadth 1*47-2*11 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 2*4 to 3*2 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 20-23 segments. Maximum antennal length observed, 6*1 mm. 
Colour: Head very dark brown, eyes black. Pronotum dark brown with pale- 
brown pattern, other tergites dark golden-brown with paler mid-dorsal line and 
lateral flecking. Fleurltes dark brown. Proeternum and hypandrlum dark brown, 
other sternites pale brown at centre merging into golden-brown or dark brown 
at lateral margins. Segments of legs, antennae and cerci golden-brown, paler near 
joints. Intersegmental membranes (a fair amount visible) cream. Head (fig. 15) ; 
Similar in general outline to that of M. illawarrae septentrionis . Terminalia 
(figs. 16-22); Similar in most respects to those of the former two subspecies, the 
process of the left hemltergite ending more bluntly, and the posterior process of 
the right hemltergite (10RP,) shorter and more inwardly directed. The form of 
the left cercus is the chief subspeciflc character; it approaches M. illawarrae 
septentrionis more closely than M. illawarrae illawarrae , but the tooth basad to 
the termination on the inner side is less prominent, the termination more tapered, 
and the distal part of the inner face less markedly flattened dorso-ventrally and 
relatively shorter. In flgurea 19-22, as well as in figure 16, is shown the extent of 
variation of the left cercus in specimens from the type locality. There is, especially 
in figures 21 and 22, an approach to the type found in M . illawarrae septentrionis t 
but all specimens examined differ from this type. Eleven d examined in detail. 

Length 12*2-18*1 mm.; head, length 1*89-2*08 mm., breadth 1*60-1*63 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 2*0 to 2*3 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 20-23 segments. Colour : Head golden-brown with dark-brown 
tracery, eyes black. Thoracic and abdominal tergites, pleurites, and segments of 
antennae, legs and cerci, as in the <$. Sternites sb in the male, the eighth 
abdominal dark except at the centre, the ninth dark throughout. Intersegmental 
membranes (much visible) cream. Nine $ examined in detail. 

Locality: Cooper Park, Bellevue Hill (Sydney) (Map 1, 2"A), 15.9.37 and 
26.9.37, amongst a mat of dead leaves of Leptospermum. This Is practically 
the only locality in this district which has been left In a state sufficiently close 
to the original to harbour these insects. 

Distribution of types: As for Af. illawarrae illawarrae . 

* 

Mktouuotoma collin a collin a, n. sp. et subsp. Figs. 23-26. 
d. Length 9*9-13*2 mm.; head, length 2*34-2*59 mm., breadth 2*02-2*24 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae l*6-2*0 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 17-19 segments. Colour : Head black, shiny, eyes black; thoracic 
and abdominal tergites very dark brown, pronotum with pale-brown pattern, 
metascutum and abdominal tergites with pale mid-dorsal line and lateral flecking. 
Pleurites dark brown. Sternites pale brown at centre, merging to dark brown 
at lateral margins, anterior abdominal sternites with greater proportion pale than 
the rest, hypandrtum dark golden-brown throughout. Segments of antennae, legs 
and cerci dark golden-brown, paler near joints, paler areas on femora. Inter- 
segmental membranes (little visible) cream. Head (flg. 23): Eyes not prominent. 
Sides of the head running back practically straight from the eyes, and converging 
strongly. Terminalia (figs. 24-26) : Right cercus, hypandrtum and its appendages, 
normal for the genus. Right hemltergite (10R) with its posterior process (10RP,) 
slender and pointed, directed inwards and slightly curved; dorsal process of 19R 
(10RP # ) with its left-hand edge sinuate, its anterior margin with a tapered process 
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directed forward; left-hand part of 10HP, especially membraneous. Left hemi- 
tergite (10L) with its process (10LF) directed backwards and downwards, curving 
to the left dlstally, termination tapered, acute; a flat obtuse projection Is present 
basad to the termination, directed to the left and upwards. Left cercus (LC) 
curving inwards dlstally, with a concavity basad to the termination on the inner 
face, and then a rounded tooth, with minute nodules, such as are also present 
on the inner side of the terminal part of the cercus. Left cercus-baslpodite (LOB) 
massive and obtuse, membraneous except dlstally and on the outer (left-hand) 
margin. Five from the holotype locality examined in detail. 



Fig*. 15-22. — Metoligotoma Ulaxoarrat telocera. n. subsp, Figs. 15-18, corresponding 
structures, magnifications and lettering to fig*. 1-4. Figs. 19-22, variation* of <$ left 
cercus, x 25. 

Figs. 28-28. — Metoligotoma colUna colUna, n. sp. et subsp., corresponding structures, 
magnifications and lettering to figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 27-30.—* Metoliflfofoma colUna exigua, n. subsp., corresponding structures, magni- 
fications and lettering to figs, 1-4. 

$. Length 10*0-12*3 mm,; head, length 1*68-1*95 mim, breadth 1*28-1*67 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae l*8-2*2 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 15*18 segments. Colour : Head dark brown with golden-brown 
pattern, eyes black. Other structures as in the <£, more of the intersegmental 
membranes visible, ninth abdominal sternite dark throughout, eighth dark except 
at the centre. Seventeen $ from the type locality examined. 

Type Locality: Baxorback, nr, Picton (Map 1, 8A), 18.9.37 and 27.9.37, amongst 
fallen leaves. i 

Distribution of Types: As for M. iUawarrae illawarrae. 
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Other Localities: Specimens from the Blopea of The Gib, between Mlttagong 
and Bowral (Map X, 3B; coll. 18.9.37 and 27.9.37) agree with the type aeries in 
structure and colour, and are of the following dimensions: J (5 specimens 
examined in detail), length 10*<M1*6 mm.; head, length 1*89-2*27 mm., breadth 
1*50-1*88 mm.; 2 (8 specimens examined), length 11*0-13*3 mm.; head, length 
1*60-2*08 mm., breadth 1*34-1*63 mm. Iden tided specimens of each sex from this 
series placed in the Macleay Museum. Note. — This locality Is the same as that 
listed in Fart 1, p. 250, under M. reducta reducta (Mtttagong, D. Lee, 30.7.35). 

Metoligotoma collina exigita, n. subsp. Figs. 27-30. 

<f. Length 8*3-10*4 mm.; head, length 1*41-2*02 mm., breadth 1-18-1*60 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 2* 1-2*6 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 16-18 segments. Colour : As in the £ of AT. collina collina , but some- 
what paler throughout. Head (fig. 27) : As in Jtf. collina collina , the eyes a little 
more prominent, the sides converging less strongly. Terminalia (figs. 28-30): 
Similar in general form to M. collina collina * the basal part of the process of the 
left hemltergite (10LP) somewhat more contorted, curving down more sharply to 
form a hollow into which fits the basal part of the in-drawn left cercus; the 
subterminal fiat expansion of 10LP not as broad as in M. collina collina ; the 
terminal portion of the left cercus (LC) more slenderly tapered; and the processes 
of the right hemltergite slightly different in form. 

Fifteen $ examined in detail. 

2. Length 10*1-11*0 mm.; head, length 1*47-1*60 mm., breadth 1*16-1*22 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1*9 times the corresponding head-breadth, 
with 16-16 segments. Both sexes noticeably smaller than M. collina collina , 
especially the head capsules. Colour : As in the 2 of M. collina collina t but some- 
what paler throughout. Four 2 examined. 

Locality : Wentworth Falls (Map 1, 3'A), 16.10.37, amongst fallen leaves. 

Distribution of Types: As for M. illawarrae illawarrae . 

Metoligotoma ingens Davis, 1936. Figs. 31-37. 

Metoligotoma reducta ingens , Davis, 1936, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., lxl (5-6), 
p. 269. 

This species was considered previously to be structurally the same as 
M. reducta reducta of Part 1 ; here, as elsewhere, I was impressed by the similarities 
between the types (which are now recognized as the marks of a compact genus) 
rather than their differences inter se, which are recognized in this paper as specific. 
The chief difference formerly recognized was one of size, in which further material 
from the type locality shows that a slight overlap may occur even wlthld the 
series originally included under M. reducta reducta . The smallest specimens listed 
below in the amended description of M. ingens were reared in culture under some- 
what unfavourable conditions, and no specimens agreeing with the lower limits 
have yet been found in the field; however, their occurrence under unfavourable 
natural conditions Is possible. 

The revised description is based on re-examination of available specimens 
of the original type-series, and on metatypes (topotypes) collected more recently 
from the colony from which the original series was taken. No structural variation 
was noticed within the complete series. 

Length 8*4-14*2 mm.; head, length 1*96-3*66 mm., breadth 1*67-2*76 mm.; 
length of apparently complete antennae 2*2 to 2*6 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 16-19 segments. Colour: Bee Davis, 1936a, pp. 260-251. Head 
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(fig. 31): Eyes not prominent; sides of the head behind the eyes straight, not 
converging as markedly as in the previous species. Terminalia (figs. 30-36 ) : 
Segments of right cercus (RC,, RC t ), hypandrium (H) and its appendages 
(HP*, HP*) normal for the genus. Right hemitergite (10R) with its posterior 
process (10RP,) directed inwards and downwards* tapered but not acutely so. 
Dorsal process of 10R (10RP*) with its left-hand portion membraneous, semi* 
circular, and with a thicker anterior projection on the left-hand (free) side. 
Left hemitergite (10L) with its process (10LP) slender* tapered* ending sharply* 
greatly contorted, dist&lly fitting into the under-side of the left cercus. Left 
cercus (LC) more or less semicircular in dorsal view, but in side view having 
a marked ventral concavity for the accommodation of the distal part of 10LP. 
Left cercus-hasipodite (LCB) massive, obtuse* membraneous except along its distal 
and outer borders. Seventeen <$ examined. 



Figs. 31*37 . — Metoliffotoma ittpetta, n. sp. Figs. 31, 82, 34 and 87, corresponding 
structures* magnifications god lettering to figs. 1-4; Fig. 33, as fig. 32, stippling to show 
degree of cbltlnlsatlon, and overlap ; all species are referable to the Une drawings in the 
same way as this is comparable to fig. 32. A, Inferior appendage of 10R (N.B.— Fig. 38 
is freehand, not based on camera luclda outlines). Fig. 33; as fig. 34 but viewed laterally 
(from the left). Fig. 36* left cercus (LC of fig. 82) detached and viewed laterally 
(from the right) ; distal end to the left, x 25. 

Figs. 28-41 . — MetoHpotoma pentaneaiana Davis, corresponding structures* magnifica- 
tions and lettering to figs, 1-4. (From the holotype). 
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Length 13*6-19*2 mm.; head, length 2*13-2*67 mm., breadth 1-60-2*15 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1*8-2*! times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 16-19 segments, tfofe.— ' This species is the largest member of the 
family, and rivals in size the largest member of the Order (JSmbia major Imms). 
the maximum recorded length for which is 20*76 ram. Colour: See Davis, 1936a, 
p. 251. More of the intersegmental membranes visible than in the <$. 

Locality: This species is recorded only from the original locality, Black 
Mountain, Canberra, F.C.T. (Map 1, 4A), where it is present in large numbers. 

Distribution of Types: The labels of the original types have been amended 
to indicate specific rank. Metatype males have been forwarded to the British 
Museum and the Leyden Museum. 

Metoljootoma pentanesiana Davis, 1936, Figs. 38-41. 

Pboc. Linn. 8o<\ N.S.W., Ixi (5-6), pp. 254-256. 

This species has been refigured from the holotype, from the same aspects 
as for the other species in this paper; this is especially important in figure 40, 
as in the earlier figure the natural downward fiexure of the process of the left 
hemltergite obscured details of its terminal portion. 

In addition to the type locality (most northerly of the Five Islands; Map 1, 
5A), specimens have been secured (coll. 19.9.37, matured 12-30.10.37) at the top 
of the Macquarie Pass, near Robertson (Map 1, 5B). Additional measurements 
for the type series are: <£, head-breadth 1-20-1*76 mm.; complete antennal length 
2*5 times the corresponding head-breadth; <j>, head-breadth 1*24-1*56 mm.; complete 
antennal length 1 -7-1*9 times the corresponding head-breadth. 

The Robertson series agrees with the type series exactly in colour and 
structure, and falls within its size limits, with the exception of the total lengths 
of the largest specimens (<£, 10-0 mm.; $>, 10*9 mm.). The series was collected 
amongst wood at the base of a dead stump, an unusual situation for this genus. 
Identified specimens of each sex from this series placed in the Macleay Museum. 

This species has been taken only at the above two localities, search at adjacent 
places (Lighthouse Point, Wollongong; others of the Five Islands; Windang 
Island; localities on the Macquarie Pass) being unrewarded. It is probably a 
species which possessed a wider distribution formerly than at present, and has 
been displaced in most places by M. illawarrae illawarrae. 

Metoliqotoma KXTORKI8 Davis, 1936. Figs. 42-66. 

Paoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., lxi (5-6), pp. 256-267. 

A long series (114 and a smaller number of females) obtained from the 
type locality (Brush Island, Map 1, 6A; coll. 5,9.37, some mature, others maturing 
subsequently in culture) has made possible the study of individual variation* 
which in this species is exceptionally marked. The revised description for 
specimens from the type locality is as follows: 

<J. Length 8*6-14*1 mm.; head, length 1-60-2*77 mm., breadth 1*28-2*19 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1-6-2-3 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 16-21 segments. Colour: As in original description. Head: Figure 
42 is a camera lucida outline of the head of the holotype Terminalia: A 
considerable amount of individual variation is seen in the left cercus, particularly 
in the thickness, taper and fiexure of the terminal part, and in the prominence 
of the tooth half-way along the inner face. The range of variation in specimens 
from the type locality is illustrated (figs. 46-57). The other characters in the 
terminalia are remarkably constant, as in figures 43-45 (drawn from the holotype). 
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$. Length 8*3- 15-0 mm.; head* length 1*66-2*12 mm.» breadth 1*31-1-60 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1-6-2-0 times the corresponding head- 
breadth* with 18-19 segments. Colour : See original description. 

Distribution of Types; In addition to the types previously distributed (as 
listed in Part ii)* a metatype d (topotype) has been forwarded to the Leyden 
Museum. A series of males* also metatypea (topotypes), to show the range of 
structural variation* has been placed In the Macleay Museum. 

Other Localities : U Ilad villa (Map 1, 6B)* — .8.37, Mrs. G. L, Davis (6 <J), 5.9.37 
(15 (J, 16 $), Colour as for the respective sexes from Brush Id.; male termln&lia 
agreeing with the Brush Id. series, but with the left cercus in general showing 
greater terminal curvature and more prominence of the inner tooth (figs. 68-62). — 
Hills west of Lake George (Map 1* 6C), coll, 3.6.37* matured 13.9.37, 5 10 ?. 

Male terminalia agreeing closely with the Ulladulla series* but with the thickening 
of the process of the left hemitergite more terminally placed than usual in the 
males from other localities (flg. 63). In one specimen* the left cercus is abnormal 
(flg. 64), partly retaining the larvlform two-segmented nature; this 1 b almost 
certainly due to injury at or before the final ecdysis. — North of Clyde River at 
Bateman's Bay (Map 1, 6D), coll. 4.9.87 and 6.10.37, matured 5.10.37-4.11.37, 24 
also a number of females, not definitely separable from the females of another 
species (described below) occurring in association with them. Male terminalia as 
for the Brush Id. series, except that the left cercus in most cases is less slenderly 
tapered terminally (e.g. flg. 66). The terminal portion of the process of the left 
hemitergite is slightly variable. — Deep Creek, near Mogo (Map 1, 6E), coll. 



Figs. 42-6 $.— Hetoliootoma extorrit Davis. Figs. 42-45, corresponding structures, 
magnifications and lettering to figs. 1-4. (From the holotype). Figs. 46-57, range of 
variations in the d left cercus in specimens from the type locality (Brush Island), x 25. 
Figs. 68-62* range of variations in the d left cercus in specimens from Ulladulla, x 2$! 
Fig. 63, as flg. 44* but for Lake George specimen. Figs. 64 and 66, abnormal develop- 
ment of the d left cercus* in individuals from Lake George and Gundary respectively, 
x 26. Flg. 65, usual form of cf left cercus for specimens from Bateman's Bay, x 26. 
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28.3.37, 4,9.37 and 5.10.37, matured 29.10.37 et seq., 3 3 9* Male term! nail a with 

the left cerci approaching the Ulladulla series more nearly than the Brush Id. 
series. — Granite Quarry, north of Moruya River (Map 1, OR), coll. 9.10.37, matured 
29.10.37 et seep, 4 <£, 5 ?. Male terminalia with the left cerci as in figures 48 and 67 
(Brush Id. series) and figure 61 (Ulladulla series), — Gundary, nr. Moruya 
(Map 1, 6G), coll. 4.9.37, matured 12.10.37, 1 <$, terminalia characteristic of this 
species except the left cercus (fig. 66), which is malformed in a similar way to that 
illustrated in figure 64. — South of Moruya River, between Moruya and Moruya 
HeadB (Map 1, 6H), coll. 5.10.37, matured 30.10.37, 5 8 $. Male terminalia with 

left cerci of the types illustrated in figures 61, 69 and 65; subterminal expansion of 
process of left hemltergite somewhat broader than usual. — South of Moruya River, 
nr. Moruya Heads (Map 1, 6J), 9.10.37, 13 7 $. Male terminalia showing a 

similar range of variation to the Brush Id. series. 

Representative series from each of these additional localities have been 
deposited in the Macleay Museum, 

Size limits for all series examined: length 8*6-15*2 mm.; head, length 

1*60-3*30 mm., breadth 1*28-2*50 mm.; $, length 9-3-16*4 mm.; head, length 1*60-2*40 
mm., breadth 1*31-1*89 mm. 

Metoligotoma intermedia, n. sp. Figs. 67*70. 

cf. Length 11*8-12*6 mm.; head, length 2*08-2*43 mm., breadth 1*89-2*02 mm. 
length of apparently complete antennae 2*3-2*6 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 20-21 segments. Colour: Head very dark brown, eyes black. 
Thoracic and abdominal tergites dark brown, pronotum witfi pale brown pattern, 
other tergites with pale brown mid-dorsal line and lateral flecking. Pleurites dark 
brown. Stern ites pale brown at centre merging to dark brown at lateral margins, 
hypandrium dark brown throughout. Segments of antennae, legs and cerci golden- 
brown, paler near joints, slightly paler areas on femora. Inter-segmental 
membranes (little visible) cream. Head (fig. 67) with lateral margins converging 
posteriorly, slightly sinuous. Terminalia (figs. 68-70): Segments of right cercus, 
hypandrium, and its appendages, normal for the genus. Right hemltergite produced 
backwards to a posterior process (10RP,) tapering at first but expanding distally 
into a slight thickening. Dorsal process of right hemltergite (10RP,) sub- 
rectangular, its three free edges contorted. Left hemltergite with a process 
(10LP) of very typical shape, terminating in an ovoid spoon-shaped structure, the 
concave side facing to the left, with a blunt process basad to this concavity directed 
backwards and to the left. The process and concavity accommodate the indrawn 
left cercus (LC), which is massive and smoothly rounded distally, the inner face 
having a very slight concavity and basad to it a nodulose swelling, not at all 
prominent. Left cercus-baslpodite (LCB) subconical, membraneous except along 
its outer margin. Three from the type locality examined in detail. 

9. Length 18*3-13*9 mm.; head, length 1-89-1*98 mm., breadth 1*57-1*63 mm.; 
length of apparently complete antenna 1*9-20 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 19 segments. Colour*. As in the male, but with golden-brown areas 
on the head; ninth abdominal stemite dark brown throughout, eighth markedly 
paler. Two 9 from the type locality examined. 

Type Locality ; Tomerong, near Nowra (Map 1, 7A), 6.9.37, amongst fallen 
Eucalyptus leaves. 

Distribution of types: Holotype J, allotype 9 and par&type in the Macleay 
Museum. Paratype and 9 forwarded to the British Museum. 
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Other localities*. Males from the following localities agree with the type series 
in colour and structure: North of Parma Creek, near Nowra (Map 1, 7B), 0.9.27 
and 2.10.37, 4 <$, in association with M. illawarrae illawarrae , Certain females in 
this mixed series were obviously to be correlated with the males of AT. intermedia, 
on account of their greater size, but it was impossible to separate the entire series 



Figs. 67-70. — MetoUgotoma intermedia, n. «p., correspond InK structures, magnifica- 
tions and lettering to figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 71-74.— MetoUgotoma anomala, n. sp., corresponding structures, magnifications 
and lettering to figs. 1*4. 

Figs. 75-76; — MetoUgotoma brcvispina, n. sp. Figs. 75-77, 79, corresponding struc- 
tures, magnifications and lettering to figs. 1-4. Fig, 78, as fig. 77, but viewed laterally 
(from the left). 

Figs. 80-88.— MetoUgotoma converges, n. sp., corresponding structures, magnifica- 
tions and lettering to figs. 1-4. 

* 

of females into the respective species. Whereas only 4 J of M. intermedia were 
collected, 18 of M, illawarrae illawarrae were taken at the same time in this 
locality. Males of M. intermedia from this series forwarded, to the Western 
Australian Museum and the Leyden Museum.— Sassafras (Map X, 7C), 4.10.87 and 
10.10.37, 1 <J, 3 

Males from these additional localities lodged In the Macleay Museum. 

SUte limits of all series examined: <?, length 118-136 mm.; head, length 
2*08-2*91 mm., breadth 1*70-2*43 mm. ?, within limits of type series. 
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Metolototoma aptomala, n. sp. Figs. 71-74. 

tf. Length 7*5-11-0 mm.; head, length 1*28-2*21 mm., breadth 0-96-1*82 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1 *8-2*8 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 17-10 segments. Colour: Head very dark brown (almost black), 
eyes black. Thoracic and abdominal tergites very dark brown, golden-brown 
pattern on pronotum, lateral spots and discontinuous mid-dorsal line on other 
tergites; pi eu rites dark brown. Sternltes ranging from golden-brown at centre 
to dark broton at lateral margins, prosternum and hypandrium dark throughout. 
Segments of legs dark brown, of antennae and cerci dark golden-brown, paler near 
Joints. Intersegmental membranes (little visible) cream. Head ( fig . 71): Sides 
sinuous, not converging as markedly as in the majority of species. Terminalia 
(figs. 72-74); This is the most divergent of all species studied in the form of the 
terminalia. Posterior process of right hemitergite (lORPj) at first directed 
inwards, then curving backwards and to the right as a slender sickle-shaped 
process. Dorsal process of right hemitergite (10RP S ) giving off a tapered lobe 
from its posterior margin near the point of attachment to the hemitergite; this 
lobe, directed backwards and to the right, overlies 10RP,. Left hemitergite with a 
very distinctive subrectangular process (10LP), broad and flat, ending in two 
sharp points, one at the posterior limit of each side; 10LP not quite dorsoventral, 
the left-hand side being higher than the right. The distal edge is concave, for 
the accommodation of the indrawn left cercus. Left cercus (LC) very typical, 
crescent-shaped, with a rounded nodule-bearing lobe on the concave side midway 
from base to extremity. Left cercus-basipodite slender, subconical, membraneous 
except along the outer margin. Twenty examined. 

Locality: North of Clyde River at Bateman’s Bay (Map 1, 8A), coll. 4.9.37 
and 5.10.37, matured 6.10.37-4.11.37; amongst moss and dead leaves. 

These males were in close association with individuals of M. ex torris. In 
view of their much smaller size, and the fact that the females collected at the 
same time fell into two size-groups with few intermediates, it is reasonably 
certain that the smallest of these females belong to M. anomala. The colour of 
these small females agrees with that of the males of Af. anomala except that the 
head .possesses paler areas. 

Distribution of Types: Holotype $ and paratype J in the Macleay Museum; 
paratype males forwarded to the British Museum, the Leyden Museum and the 
Western Australian Museum. One of the smallest females deposited In the Macleay 
Museum, but not recognized as allotype. 

Mktouootoma bbevxshva, n. sp. Figs. 75-79. 

cf. Length 8*0-11*0 mm.; head, length 1*60-2*24 mm., breadth 1*28-1*82 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1 *8-2*4 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 16-20 segments. Colour: Head very dark brown, eyes black. 
Thoracic and abdominal tergites very dark brown, the latter with a tendency to 
golden-brown lateral spots and discontinuous mid-dorsal line. Pleurites dark 
brown. Prosternum and hypandrium very dark brown, other stemites ranging 
from pale brown at centre to dark brown at lateral margins. Segments of antennae, 
legs and cerci dark brown, paler near Joints. Intersegmental membranes (little 
visible) cream. Head (fig. 75) with the sides converging slightly posteriorly, and 
slightly sinuous, Terminalia (figs. 76-79): Right cercus and hypandrium normal 
for the genus; right-hand process of hypandrium (HP*) unusual tn that. Instead 
of tapering terminally, it expands to a small free spathulate tip. Posterior 
process of right hemitergite (10RP*) slenderly falciform, curving inwards as in 
% 
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M. ext orris. Dorsal process of right hemitergite (10RP a ) projecting forwards and 
to the left, and giving off a posterior lobe near its attachment to the hemitergite. 
Left hemitergite (10L) small, its process (10LP) rather broad, ending in a rounded 
and flattened tip and bearing subterminally a short dorsal spine directed back- 
wards and slightly to the left (flgs. 77-78). Left cercus-basipodite (LCB) sub- 
conical, almost entirely membraneous. Fourteen J from the type locality examined. 

5?, Length 8*0-13*3 mm.; head, length 1*38-1*86 mm., breadth 1*06-1 *44 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1 -8-2*0 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 16-17 segments. Colour: As In the hut the head and pronotum 
with paler golden-brown areas; the sternites a little paler (the ninth abdominal 
dark brown ) ; the segments of antennae, legs and cerci dark golden-brown, paler 
near joints; and more intersegmental membrane visible. Twenty -three $ from 
the type locality examined. 

Type Locality : South Bermagui (Map 1, 9A), 3.9.37 and 7.10.37, some mature, 
others maturing up to 4.11.37; collected amongst dead leaves. 

Distribution of Types: As for if. illawarrae illawarrae. 

Other Localities: Specimens from the following localities agree with the type 
series in structure and colour: Montague Island (Map 1, 9B), 3.9.37, 13 <J, 17 
south of Wagonga River at Narooma (Map 1, 9C), 6.10.37, 6 d, 6 ?; north of 
Wagonga River at Narooma (Map 1, 9D), 6.10.37, 7 5 $; slopes of the Little 

Dromedary, Central Tilba (Map 1, 9B), 6.10.37, 2 As another species (described 
later) was taken in the same situation, the femaleB from this last locality could 
not be determined specifically. Identified specimens from each of these additional 
localities deposited In the Macleay Museum. 

Size limits for all series examined: <£, length 8*0-11*9 mm.; head, length 
1*60-2* 50 mm., breadth 1-28-2*08 mm. $, as for the type series, except maximum 
length (13*4 mm.). 

Mktouootoma convergent, n. sp. Figs. 80-83. 

<$. Length 11-5 mm. (unique); head, length 2*40 mm.; breadth 1*82 mm. 
Number of antennal segments, 20; antennal length 2*1 times the head-breadth. 
Colour: Head very dark brown with golden-brown areas, eyes black. Tergltes of 
thorax and abdomen dark brown, pronotum with golden-brown pattern, other 
tergltes with pale lateral Hacking and mid-dorsal line. Pleurltes dark brown. 
Sternites merging from cream at centre to dark brown at lateral margins, hypan- 
drlum and prosternum dark throughout. Segments of antennae, legs and cerci 
golden-brown, paler near joints, the femora with paler areas. Intersegmental 
membranes (little visible) cream. Head (fig. 80): Sides converging very markedly 
posteriorly. Termimlia (figs. 81-83): Right cercus, hypandrium and its appen- 
dages normal. Posterior process of right hemitergite (10RP,) a slender spine 
directed to the right. Dorsal process of right hemitergite (10RP f ) directed 
forwards and to the left, its free edges crenulate. Left hemitergite with a very 
typical process (10LP), slender and tapered, with a prominent spine, directed to 
the left, arising a little past midway between tbe origin of the process and its 
extremity. This process is convergent to Its homologue in AT. pentanesiqna, but 
differs In that the portion dlstad to the spine is longer and thinner. Left cercus 
(LC) with its extremity smoothly tapered and slightly Incurved; a slight nodule- 
bearing swelling occurs midway along the inner margin of the cercus. Left cercus- 
basipodite papillose in shape and fairly heavily chitinUed. 

y. Length 12*6 mm. (unique); head, length 1*76 mm.; breadth 1*41 mm. 
Number of antennal segments 16; antennal length 2*0 times the head-breadth. 
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Colour ; As in the $ of the preceding species, but paler throughout, and with a 
considerable amount of pale, cream-coloured membrane visible between all sclerites 
of the body. 

Locality : Tilba Tilba (Map 1, 10A), 30.8.37. A single example of each sex was 
collected in a nest of web in the bark of a Eucalypt some four feet from the 
ground, a unique situation for this genus. 

Distribution of Types: Holotype and allotype ? in the Macleay Museum. 

Metouciotoma bidens, n. sp. Figs. 84*89. 

d*. Length 9*2-12*5 mm.; head, length 1*73-2*56 mm., breadth 1*34*2*05 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae l*9-2*4 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 19-20 segments. Colour: Dorsally very dark brown with golden- 
brown areas on head and pronotum, and lateral flecking and mid-dorsal line on 
metascutum and abdominal tergltes; eyes black. Fleurites dark brown. Sternites 
golden-brown, merging to dark brown at lateral margins, hypandrium dark brown 
throughout. Segments of antennae, legs and cerci golden-brown, paler near 
joints. Intersegments! membranes (little visible) cream. Head (fig. 84): Eyes 
relatively small; sides of the head almost straight behind the eyes, and converging 
less markedly than in most species. Terminalia (figs. 86-88) : Right cercus normal; 
hypandrium with itB right-hand process (HP,) produced farther backwards than 
in other species, the tapered extremity flexed upwards. Posterior process of right 
bemitergite (10RP t ) tapered, directed backwards. Dorsal process of right hemi- 
terglte (10RP a ) with an extra posterior lobe near the point of attachment, 
directed towards the left. Left hemitergite with its process (10LP) flattened, 
expanding slightly terminally, ending In two spines separated by a concavity which 
forms the distal edge of the process. Left cercus-basipodite (LCB) subconical, 
outer margin sinuous and chltinized, remainder membraneous. Seven examined 
in detail. 

$>, Length 9*9-13*6 mm.; head, length 1*79*2*21 mm., breadth 1*44-1*70 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae l*7-2*0 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 19 segments. Colour : Head golden-brown with dark-brown tracery, 
eyes black, pronotum dark brown with pale-brown pattern; other tergltes as in the 
<J. Pleurites dark golden-brown. Sternites merging from cream at centre to 
golden-brown at lateral margins, ninth abdominal stemite dark brown throughout. 
Segments of antennae, legs and cerci as in the <£. lntersegmental membranes 
more In evidence than in the Fourteen $ examined. 

Type Locality : Mouth of Bega River, north side (Map 1, 11A), 7.10.37, amongst 
dead leaves. 

Distribution of Types : As for M, illawarrae ilUiicarrae. 

Metoliootoma ptjgiomfer, n. sp. Figs. 88*92. 

cf. Length 12*6-16*5 mm.; head, length 2*40-3*04 mm., breadth 1*86-2*37 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 2*2 times the corresponding head-breadth, 
with 20 segments. Colour : Head dark brown, eyes black; thoracic and abdominal 
tergltes dark brown, pronotum with golden-brown pattern, metascutum and 
abdominal tergltes with pale mid-dorsal line and golden-brown lateral flecking. 
Pleurites dark brown, sternites golden-brown, the anterior abdominal sternites 
paler medially, the hypandrium dark brown throughout. Segments of antennae, 
legs and cerci dark golden-brown, paler near joints. lntersegmental membranes 
(little visible) cream* Head (fig. 88) with the lateral margins behind the eyes 
slightly sinuous, and converging slightly posteriorly, TerminaUa (figs. 89-92): 
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Posterior process of right hemitergite (lORPj) tapered, directed backwards and 
inwards; dorsal process of right hemitergite (10RP*) directed forwards and to the 
left, the free margins sinuous. Process of left hemitergite (10LP), as viewed from 
above, with a broad curved spine projecting to the left and slightly forwards, arising 
almost from the extremity of the process, which is obtusely tapered. Left cercus 
(LC) as in the preceding species but with less curvature. Left cercus-basipodite 
(LCB) papillose in form, largely membraneous. Five examined. 



Figs. 84-87. — Metoligotoma bidena, n. sp., corresponding structures, magnifications 
and lettering to figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 88-92.— Metoligotoma puglonifer, n. sp. Figs. 88-90, 92, corresponding struc- 
tures, magnifications and lettering to figs. 1-4. Fig. 91, as fig. 90, but viewed latero- 
ventrally (from the left). 

Figs. 93-96.— Afetoligo toma minima , n. sp., corresponding structures, magnifications 
and lettering to figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 97-101.— Metoligotoma begat , n. sp. Figs. 97-99, 101, corresponding structures, 
magnifications and lettering to figs. 1-4, Fig. 100 as fig, 99, but viewed Iatero ventral !y 
(from the left). 

Type Locality: Slopes of The Little Dromedary, Central Tilba (Map 1, 12A), 
6,10.37, amongst dead leaves. 

As the males of this species were collected in close proximity to males of 
M. brevl&pina, no female types could be selected or described. 

Distribution of Types: Holotype and paratype £ in the Macleay Museum. 
Paratype males forwarded to the British Museum, the Leyden Museum, and the 
Western Australian Museum. 
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Metoligotoma minima, n. sp. Figs. 93-26. 

<?. Length 6-7-8*9 mm.; head, length 1*88-1-89 mm., breadth 1*06-1*80 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 2*1-2 9 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 17-19 segments. Colour : Head black, shiny, eyes block; thoracic 
and abdominal tergites dark brown (almost black) shiny; pleurltes and sternites 
dark golden-brown, hypandrium very dark brown. Segments of antennae, legs 
and cerd dark brown, paler near joints. Intersegmental membranes (very little 
visible) pale brown. The dark, shiny coloration of this species is exceptional 
amongst the related species. Head (fig. 93) with the sides converging behind 
the eyes and almost straight. Tcrminalia (figs. 94-96); Structurally close to 
those of M. convergent of which this may actually be a subspecies. The posterior 
process of the right hemltergite (10RPJ is directed straight back, not to the 
right; the dorsal process of the right hemltergite (10RP a ) has the free edge 
smoothly sinuous; the lateral spine of the process of the left hemltergite (10LP) 
arises from a broader base, and the portion of the process distad to the spine Is 
more slender and acute than in H. convergent. The left cercus is more obtuse 
distally, with a more prominent lobe or tooth on the Inner margin. Twenty-six <? 
from the type locality examined. 

Only a single $ (the allotype) is described; although more than 30 females 
were collected when the type males were secured, their close resemblance to the 
females of Notoligotoma nitens Davis, which was collected in association with 
M. minima in this district, rendered identification uncertain. The allotype was 
collected in a nest occupied, in addition, only by the holotype rf. Length: 8-3 mm.; 
head, length 1*41 mm., breadth 1*09 mm. Antennae incomplete. Colour : Head, and 
tergites of thorax and abdomen, dark golden-brown, eyes black, pale mid-dorsal 
line in thoracic and abdominal regions. Pleurltes and sternites more or less 
uniform golden-brown, eighth abdominal stemlte dark brown at lateral margins, 
ninth dark brown throughout. Segments of antennae, legs and cerci dark golden- 
brown, paler near joints. Intersegmental membranes (a fair amount visible) 
cream. 

Type Locality: Near Brogo (Prince's Highway, i mile north-east of Brogo; 
Map-1, ISA), 8.10.37, amongst dead leaves In crevices of rocks. 

Distribution of Types: Holotype cf, paratype <$ and allotype 5> in the Macleay 
Museum. Paratype males forwarded to the British Museum, the Leyden Museum 
and the Western Australian Museum. 

Additional Locality : North of Dry River at Quaamaa (Map 1, 13B), 8.10.87, 
11 <J, length 7*6-10*3 mm.; head, length 1*38-2*02 mm., breadth 1*09-1*66 mm. — 
i.e., of larger average sise than type series. Also 8 $, not definitely referable to 
the males on account of the occurrence in this locality of Notoligotoma nitens . 
Males of this series, which agrees in structure and colour with the type series, 
lodged in the Macleay Museum. 

MngOUOOTOMA bkqak, n. sp. Figs. 97-101. 

(?. Length 7*6-13*1 mm.; head, length 1*84-2*72 mm., breadth 1*16-2*24 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 2*0-2*9 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 19-20 segments. Colour: Head very dark brown with black tracery, 
eyes black. Tergites of thorax and abdomen dark brown, pronotum with pale 
golden-brown pattern, other tergites with pale mid-dorsal line and lateral spots. 
Pleurltes dark brown. Sternites merging from cream at centre to dark golden- 
brown at lateral margins, prosternum and hypandrium dark brown throughout. 
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Segments of antennae and legs golden-brown, paler near joints, the femora with 
paler areas; cerci pale brown. Intersegmental membranes (little visible) cream. 
Head (fig. 97); Eyes prominent, sides of head behind eyes converging strongly 
posteriorly, with a swelling midway between the eyes and the posterior limit. 
Terminalia (figs. 98-101): Closely resembling Af. illawarrae (especially the type 
subspecies). Right hemitergite (10R) and Its process (10RP lf 10RP*) with only 
minor differences; left cercus (LC) similar to that in Af. iUawarrae illawarrae , 
the concavity basad to the distal part of the inner face less markedly incised. 
Process of left hemitergite (10LP) simple, slender and sinuous, the termination 
twisted about a longitudinal axis and presenting a flattened cultrlform appear- 
ance in lateral view. Left cercus-basipodite subconlcal, not, as in all the sub- 
species of M. illawarrae , produced terminally to a spine, but with a series of short, 
stout setae in a terminal position, all of approximately eaual size. Fifteen J from 
the type locality examined in detail. 

J. Length 10*1-16*3 mm.; head, length 1*76-2*08 mm., breadth 1*41-1*66 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1 *9-2*3 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 18-21 segments. Colour : Head golden-brown with dark-brown 
tracery, eyes black. Tergltes, pleurites and sternltes as in the <£, the ninth 
abdominal sternite dark brown throughout. Segments of antennae, legs and cerci 
golden-brown, paler near joints, femora with paler areas. Intersegmental 
membranes (a fair amount visible) cream. Fifteen 9 from the type locality 
examined. 

Type Locality: Near Bega (Prince’s Highway, two miles north of Bega; 
Map 1, 14A), 2.9.37 and 8.10.37, amongst dead leaves. 

Distribution of Types: As for M. illawarrae illawarrae. 

Other Localities : Specimens from the following localities agree with the type 
series in colour and structure: Tathra (Map 1, 14B), 7.10.37, 13 <J, 21 9; near 
Brogo (Prince's Highway, one mile south of Brogo Bridge; Map 1, 14C), 8.10.87, 
7 (J f 9 9 * Identified specimens from these localities lodged In the Macleay Museum. 

Size limits for all series examined: <£, as for type series; 9> length 9*9-16*3 
mm.; head, length 1*54-2 08 mm., breadth 1*22-1*73 mm. 

Metouootoma tasmanica tasmanica, n. sp. et subsp. Figs. 102-105. 

<$. Length 9*0-10*9 mm.; head, length 1*47-2*08 mm., breadth 1*22-1*66 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1-6-3-0 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 17-19 segments. Colour : Head dark brown (almost black), eyes 
black. Thoracic and abdominal tergites very dark brown with paler pattern on 
pronotum, pale mid-dorsal line and lateral flecking on metascutnm and abdominal 
tergites. Pleurites dark brown; sternltes ranging from golden-brown at centre 
to dark brown at lateral margins, hypandrlum dark brown throughout. Segments 
of antennae, legs and cerci dark brown, paler near joints, femora with paler areas. 
Intersegmental membranes (little visible) cream. Head (fig, 102): Sides of head 
converging markedly from the eyes to the posterior limit, slightly sinuous. 
Terminalia (figs. 103-105) : Right hemitergite and its processes similar in general 
form to those of Af. iUawarrae illawarrae . Process of left hemitergite (10LP) 
slender and sinuous, the extremity expanded to a more or less rhomboldal plate. 
Left cercus (LC) greatly incurved distally, with a distal concavity on the inner 
face, basad to which is a rounded lobe. Left cercus-basipodite (LCB) bluntly 
subconlcal, heavily chitinlzed distally and along the outer side, which is sinuous. 
Twenty-one <J from the type locality examined in detail. 
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Length 8*4-12*4 mm.; head, length 1*34-1*76 mm., breadth 1*18-1*38 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae l*7-2*0 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 16-17 segments. Colour: As in the <J f but somewhat paler, head 
dark brown, usually with golden-brown areas, ninth abdominal stemite dark brown 
throughout; more of the intersegmental membranes visible than in the <f. Eleven 
$ from the type locality examined. 

Type locality: Summit of Mt. Nelson, Tas., 1,100 feet (Map 2, 1A), coll. 
24.1.37 and 8.2.37, some mature, others maturing up to 12.3.37. Amongst dead 
leaves on and between boulders. 

Distribution of types: As for M . illawarrae illawarrae . 

Other localities: Specimens from the following localities agree with the type 
series in structure and colour: Slopes of Mt. Nelson, Tas., 400 ft. (near type 
locality; Map 2, 1A), coll. 11.2.37 and 12.2.37, some mature, others maturing up to 
12.3.37, 7 cf* 12 $; Bellerive, Tas. (Map 2, IB), coll. 8.2.37, maturing subsequently, 



Figs. 1 02-105 .- — MetoUpotoma tasmanioa tasmanica, n. ap. et subsp., corresponding 
structures, magnification* and lettering to figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 106-108 .— MetoUgotoma tasmanioa baseiana, n. subsp., corresponding structures, 
magnifications and lettering to figs. 2-4. 

Figs. 102-111 .— MetoUgotoma taamanica, specimens from Emtta, Flinders Id., showing 
characters Intermediate between subspecies tasmantoa and baastana. Corresponding 
structures, magnifications and lettering to figs. 1-3. 

Figs. 112-116 .-— MetoUgotoma tasmanUta bUoba , n. subsp., corresponding structures, 
magnifications and lettering to figs. 1*4. 

Fig*. 116-119. — Oliffotom* o pprovimans, n. ep., corresponding structures, magnifica- 
tions and lettering to figs. 1-4. (LC V LC*. first and second segments of left cercus; 
ROB, right oercus-basipodite.) 
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Mn. G. L. Davis. 11 6 near Denne's Point, North Brunt Island. Tas. (Map 2, 

1C), 30.1.88, 5 g, 6 $?; Simpson's Bay, South Brunt Island, Tas. (Map 2, ID), 
21.1,38, 3 2 9 . Identified specimens from these additional localities have been 

deposited In the Macle&y Museum. 

Size limits for all series examined: <?, length 7-7-12*5 mm.; head, length 
1-47-2*76 mm., breadth 1*22-2*14 mm. 5 , length 8*4-13*0 mm.; head, length 
1*34-1*95 mm., breadth 1*18-1*54 nun. 

Metoligotoma tasmanica babsxana, n. subsp. Figs. 106-108. 

(f. Length 8*1-10*6 mm.; head, length 1*44-1*98 mm., breadth 1*09-1*54 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 2 *1-2* 9 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 16-18 segments. Colour as in the previous subspecies, but paler 
throughout. Head not structurally distinguishable from that of the preceding 
subspecies. Tcrmtnalia (figs. 106-108): Dorsal process of right hemitergite 
(10RP„) of smoother outline than in the preceding subspecies; left cercus (LC) 
much less incurved, the distal part of the inner face only slightly concave; terminal 
portion of process of left hemitergite (10LP) thinner and more acute; left cercus- 
basipodite (LCB) less heavily chltinized. Thirteen J from the type locality 
examined in detail. 

?. Length 9*0-11*1 mm.; head, length 1-47-1*73 mm., breadth 1-12-1*34 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1 -8-2*1 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 15-18 segments. Colour as in the previous subspecies, but paler 
throughout. Eleven 5 from the type locality examined. 

Type Locality : The Gorge, Launceston, Tas. (Map 2, l‘A), coll. 6.1.38, some 
mature, others maturing up to 19.2.38. 

Distribution of types: As for M. illawarrae illatoarrae. 

Intermediate varieties: The following forms, intermediate between the two 
subspecies, are of particular interest: Punch Bowl, Launceston, Tas. (Map 2, 1"A), 
V. V. Hickman, 6.9.30. A single male, with the terminal part of the process of the 
left hemitergite as in U. tasmanica bassiana, but with the left cercus, dorsal 
process of the right hemitergite, and left cercus-b&Bipodite as in if. tasmanica 
tasmanica . Dimensions: Length 9*3 mm.; head, length 1*66 mm., breadth 1*84 mm. 
Also 6 $, colour as in the $ of M. tasmanica tasmanica , dimensions falling within 
limit of type series of same. This type is only very slightly aberrant from 
if. tasmanica tasmanica.— Emita, Flinders Id., Bass Strait (Map 2, l m A), 18.1.38. 
Two <f, with the left cercus and the dorsal process of the right hemitergite inter- 
mediate between the formB found in M . tasmanica tasmanica and if. tasmanica 
ba ssiana, and with the process of the left hemitergite somewhat similar to that of 
the latter, but also reminiscent of that of if. begae (figs. 110-111). Head (fig. 109) 
relatively broader than in other members of the species. Dimensions: Length 
9*5-10*9 mm.; head, length 1*79-2*14 mm„ breadth 1*60-1-86 mm.— Big River, Cape 
Barren Id., Bass Strait (Map 2, l m B), coll. 18.1.38, matured 9.6.38, 1 <?, similar to 
those from Emita but larger (length 11*8 mm.; head, length 2*24 mm., breadth 
1*86 mm.). 

Specimens from the following localities on Flinders Island are probably 
referable to the Emita specimens, hut mature males have not been secured: Palana 
(Map 2, 1?A), 11.1.88 (forming webs in dead leaves of Leptospermum laevigatum , 
on the ground or, more frequently, in sand collected in the forks of the 
Leptospermum trees several feet above the ground) ; Mt. Strselecki, at 1,600 feet 

(Map 2, 1TB), 7,1.88, amongst fallen leaves; and Lady Barron (Map 2, 1TC),* 9.1.38, 

■ r — — ■ ■ ■ ■ — , — T . , w t 

•One male from this locality matured in culture (14.6.38); it is similar in 
structure and colour to males from Emits and Cape Barren Id., agreeing with the 
latter in else. 
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amongst fallen Leptoapermum leaves* The site of adult females and penultimate 
instar males from these three localities indicates that members of these colonies 
are considerably larger than those of the Emits colony. 

Mktoligotoma tasmanica blloba, u. subsp. Figs. 112-115. 

<J. Length 7-6-14*4 mm.; head, length 1-41-2-30 mm., breadth 1-12-1*76 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1*6-2 0 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 16-18 segments. Colour as for AT. tasmanica bassiana . Head 
(fig. 112) similar to the two preceding subspecies In general form. Terminalia 
(figs. 112-115) : Immediately separable from the other subspecies by the bllobed 
form of the left cercus-baslpodlte (LCB). The extra lobe arises subterminally on 
the outer side of the main structure, and is, with the adjacent part of the main 
structure, heavily chitlnUed. 

High! hemitergite and its processes as in M. tasmanica tasmanica; process of 
left hemitergite similar to that in M . tasmanica bassiana ; left cercus somewhat as 
in Af. tasmanica tasmanica , but less incurved distally, and with a more prominent 
lobe midway along the inner face. Fifty examined in detail. 

J. Length 9-1-13*9 mm.; head, length 1-46-1-70 mm., breadth 1*09-1-28 mm. 
Length of apparently complete antennae 1-9-2* 3 times the corresponding head- 
breadth, with 16-17 segments. Colour as in the <J. Fifty 9 examined. 

Type Locality: Recorded only from Blythe River, near Bumie, Tas. (Map 2, 
1 |V A), coll. 6.1.37, some mature, others maturing subsequently. 

Distribution of Types : As for Af. illawarrae illawarrae. 

Jtifote: M. tasmanica Is structurally very similar to Af. begae t the farthest 
south species recorded from the mainland of Australia (extreme south of New 
South Wales). It is likely that corresponding forms occur in Victoria. In some 
respects there are greater differences between the subspecies of Af. tasmanica 
inter se than between them and Af. begae . 

Undetermined Species, 

Specimens of this genus from the following localities are not capable of specific 
determination; Ml. Tambourine, Q.: A single $ (dried), from the National Museum 
(classed under Af. reducta reduda t Davis, 1986a, p. 250), while certainly referable 
to Metoligotoma t is not In good enough condition for specific determination. It 
does not appear to differ greatly from Af. reducta as defined In this paper. The 
record is important in showing that the genus extends to South Queensland, and 
therefore may be expected throughout the North Coast district of New South 
Wales. — Myall Lakes: A single <J from this locality, not now in my possession, 
was named as a para type of Af. reducta reducta (Davis, 1936a, p. 250). The 
Identification is uncertain, and type status must be disallowed. — Tomat Falls, near 
Yerranderie: Immature specimens from this locality (Davis, 1936a, p. 250) are 
referable to the genus, the species being doubtful. The locality is difficult of 
access, but, in view of the proximity to Jooriland, Upper Burragorang, and the 
similarity of situations, this material is probably referable to Af. illawarrae. The 
same applies to immature specimens from Lower Burragorang, listed under 
M . reducta reducta (l.c.). — Warrandyte, Vic., O. F. Hill, date unrecorded: Two 
immature specimens constitute the only record for the genus from Victoria, 
although it would be apparent from its presence in New South Wales and Tasmania 
that it occurs in parts of Victoria. — Pulpit Rock, Bagdad Valley, Tas. (Map 2, 1?E), 
G. H. Hardy, 8.11.14: A series containing no adult males, but probably referable „ 
to if. tasmanica tasmanica . The earliest record for this genus, this series is 
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referred to by TiUyard (1926, p. 125) as 'an undescribed species* (of Oligotoma). 
I have twice visited this district (31.1.27; 4.2.88), securing no specimens of this 
genus, but only OUgotoma gurneyi gumeyi ; it transpires that the name *Pulplt 
Rock’ is locally applied to two distinct localities, the locality examined not being 
that from which Hardy’s material was taken. 


Key to the Species and Subspecies of Metoligotoma. 

The following key, admittedly artificial, serves to distinguish the known species and 
subspecies of the genus. The characters are for the males. Abbreviations for the 
structures, as used on the figures and explained under figures 2 and 4, are employed. 

1. 10DF a flat subrectangular plate, the minimum breadth at least one-quarter the 
length ; 1 0RP f with a slenderly-tapered lobe directed backwards and to the right 


above IORPj * anomala, nov. 

10DP more slender, of diverse form; 10RP S not as above 2 

2. 10LP ending in an ovoid concave spoon-shaped structure basad to which is a rounded 

lobe . intermedia, nov, 

10DP not as above 8 

3. 10DP hearing a spine (other than the terminal spine) 4 

10DP without a spine, except in some species the acute extremity of the main 

process 9 

4. Extremity of 10DP flat and rounded, with a short subterminal spine arising on the 

dorsal side ; HP t with a spathulate terminal expansion brevispina, nov. 

10DF not as above; HP 4 evenly tapered 5 

6. 10DP with a lateral spine arising well basad to its extremity * 6 

10DP not as above 8 

6. Termination of 10DP bluntly trunoate pentanesiana Davis. 

Termination of 10LF slenderly tapered 7 

7. IORPj directed outwards; free edges of 10RF S crenulate oonvergena , nov. 

IORPj directed backwards; free edges of 10RP, smooth minima, nov. 

8. 1QDP ending in two sharp spines directed outwards in opposite directions 

bidena, nov. 

10L*P ending obtusely, with a flat subterminal lateral spine pugionifer , nov. 

9. LCB produced terminally to a sharp spine 10 

LCB not as above 12 


10. Distal portion of inner face of DC only very slightly concave, and nearly half as 

long as whole structure Ulawarrao illawarrac , nov. 

Distal part of inner face of DC shorter and more concave 11 

11. Termination of DC evenly rounded illawarrae aeptentrionia, nov. 

Termination of DC somewhat tapered Ulawarrao telocera, nov. 

12. 10RP t slenderly falciform, directed inwards 13 

IORPj directed backwards or, if inwards, then short and blunt 15 

13. 10DP ending acutely 14 

10DP ending obtusely extorris Davis. 

14. DC with terminal portion slenderly tapered; head-breadth (for series examined) 

1*18-1*60 mm oollina exigua, nov. 

DC with terminal portion broader; head-breadth (for series examined) 1*50-2*24 mm. 


(overlapping in part with former subspecies) oollina caUina, nov. 

15. 10DP much curved, fitting into ventral groove of DC ingena Davis. 

10DP little curved ; DC without ventral groove 16 


16. IORPj very short and blunt, directed inwards reduota Davis. 

IORPj tapered, directed backwards 17 

17. Terminal portion of 10LP twisted about longitudinal axis begae, nov. 

Terminal portion of 10DP not so twisted lg 


18. DCB bilobed taamanica biloba , nov. 

DCB simple 19 

19. Termination of 10DF cultriform ; distal portion of inner face of DC only slightly 

concave ; free edges of 10RP, of smooth outline taamanica baesiana, nov. 

Termination of 10DF subrhomboidal ; distal portion of inner face of DC very concave ; 
free edges of 10RP, crenulate tcumaitfca taamanica. nov. 


Interpretation of species of Metoligotoma, 

Certain specie* — H. anomala, M. intermedia, M. ingens and possibly 
M. brevispina — appear to He away from any close affinity, mutual or to other 
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groups ; others may be assigned to small “blocs”. Thus M. collina and M. extorrii t 
seem to be clearly related structurally, and also geographically (with an Inter- 
mediate region, about Goulbum, with no records) ; a similar “bloc” Is formed by 
M . pugionifer and Af. bidens , and by M. convergent and Af. minima. To the latter 
group Af. brevispina may possibly be referred; the other species structurally akin 
to Af. convergent and Af. minima on certain characters (Af. pentanesiana) is 
probably convergent, as the respective distributions weigh against close direct 
relationship. The structural affinities between Af. iUawarrae , M. begae and 
3f. tasmanica are rather marked; between the region occupied by the first and 
second there Is a considerable zone populated by other types, with no records of 
this “bloc”, but the structural resemblance is present in tbo many characters to 
postulate convergence with assurance, especially since comparison with other 
species indicates that the group of characters expressing the relationship is almost 
certainly not linked genetically. The true perspective on the relationship between 
Af . begae and M. tasmanica can only be obtained by examination of material from 
Eastern Victoria. I am unable to refer Af. reducta to any special group, although 
it does not stand as far from the general type as M. anomala , Af . intermedia or 
Af. ingens. 

i 

Since, according to modern interpretation, the onus of determining which 
differences shall be considered specific, and which subspecific or of lower category, 
rests entirely on the specialist dealing with the group in question, It is advisable 
to give some reasons for the course adopted, however arbitrary the system may 
appear. I have been guided in several cases by the occurrence of two forms with 
geographic ranges different for the most part, but common for a limited area. 
Where, in this zone of overlap, the two forms have kept their identity and shown 
no trace of Intergradation, 1 have taken their status as that of distinct species. 
Xn some cases specific status has been given without the actual discovery and 
study of an overlap zone. I consider that geographic races (subspecies) of one 
species should show a continuous gradation of structure and distribution; when 
this is not so, that is, when structural changes are sudden In a short spatial 
distance, or when forms apparently related by structure possess an anomalous 
distribution (e.g. M. iUawarrae and Af. begae) , it seems that we are dealing with 
distinct species, which may be closely allied naturally, or may be only super- 
ficially related on account of convergence. With regard to those forms recognized 
as subspecies, Af, tasmanica tasmanica and Af. tasmanica bassiana have inter- 
mediates in structure with a more or less intermediate distribution; but the zone 
between the localities of Af. tasmanica bassiana and Af . tasmanica biloba has not 
yet been examined. In the case of Af. collina and Af. collina exigua. there are no 
Intermediate records; actually, the type series of the former (from near Plcton) 
shows no size overlap with the type series of the latter (from Wentworth Falls), 
but another series of ilf. collina collina (from near Mittagong) shows a small 
overlap in size with Af. collina cxigua, Mittagong, though further horizontally 
from Wentworth Falls than Is Plcton, is Intermediate in altitude. 

Although Af. iUawarrae iUawarrae and Af, iUawarrae septentrionis have a 
regular distribution, the former centred to the south of the latter (Map 1, 2A-G, J; 
and 2'A~B reap.), and a series including both forms with intermediates is recorded 
In an intermediate geographic position (Map 1, 2K, 2'C), the problem is compli- 
cated by the occurrence of a typical colony of the southern subspecies ( M . iUa - 
warrae iUawarrae) to the north of the records for Af. iUawarrae septentrionis (see 
Map 1, 2H). The subspecific status here, and in the case of Af. iUawarrae telocera , 
Is provisional. In fact, many of the taxonomic facts may need review when further 
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records are obtained, e»g„ M. minima and U* convergent may be subspecies and not 
distinct species. Tbe classification submitted in this paper is of a temporary nature, 
but, if judgment were reserved until all localities in Eastern Australia had been 
examined! it would be reserved indefinitely. 

Individual variation in the male terainalia for conspeciflc members of one 
colony is exceptional, being observed chiefly in M* extorris, the only other note* 
worthy case being M. iUawarrae telocera . For Af. extorrie, a number of locality 
records and some long series have shown that, in addition to Individual variation, 
there is a certain structural variation from the norm for some colonies, but a full 
review of the facts suggests that this is not to be recognised under definite racial 
or varietal names. In addition, there are in this species certain colonies of larger 
or smaller average else, but here again the differences seem to be merely local 
and not racial (subspeciflc). The size differences are probably genotypic rather 
than phenotypic; It has been noted in cultures of various species that adultB 
reared under conditions of artificial drought tend to be below the average else, 
but the colonies of M, extorrie of smaller average size range in the field from 
moderately moist conditions (Brush Id.) to fairly dry (Ulladulla), and those of 
larger average size from damp (Bateman's Bay) to moderately dry (near Moruya 
Heads) and dry (Mogo), these conditions depending on aspect, drainage and soil 
type. 

Questions involving the distribution of the genus MetoUgotoma are discussed 
at tbe end of the paper. 


Oliootoma Westwood, 1836. 

OUaOTCKA APPROXIMANS, Q. Sp. FlgS. 116“119. 

<?. Length 6*3-6*9 mm.; head, length 1*02-1*06 mm., breadth 0*90 mm.; fore- 
wing, length 6*8-7*2 mm., breadth 1*6-1*7 mm.; hindwing, length 4-8-69 mm., 
breadth l-4-l*7 mm. Antennae up to 3*6 mm. long, with 18 segments. Colour : 
Golden-brown, the head slightly darker, eyes black; wing veins, which are similar 
la arrangement to those of other members of the genus, bordered with pale brown 
bands. Head (fig. 116) smoothly rounded, eyes prominent; mandibles as in 
0. gktuerti Till. Terminalia (figs. 117-119): Right hemltergite and its processes 
similar to 0. gurneyi gurneyi Frogg., with the outer process slender and smoothly 
tapered. Process of left hemltergite (10LF) of very characteristic form, terminally 
tapering to a point, slightly incurved, and with a subterminal flat acute projection 
directed to the left. 10LP approximates to its homologue in MetoUgotoma minima. 
Bight cercus as in all members of the genus Oligotoma; left cercus with its first 
segment (LA) clavate, produced inwards subterminally as in O. gurneyi centralis 
Davis; second segment (LC„) normal, subcylindrical. Hypandrium (H) tapered 
distally, ending truncately; left cercus-basipodlte (LOB) cuneiform, embedded in 
membrane between the hypandrium and the base of the left cercus. 

g unknown. 

Locality: Fremantle, W.A., 20-23.6.86, K. B. Norris (holotype <?, paratype <J). 
Specimens placed in the Macleay Museum. 

OUGOTOlf A GUBNETI GUBWRYI FrOgg. 

It had been noted (Davis, 1936a, p. 241) that 0. gurneyi a giXis Frogg. from 
Wagga,* and 0. gurneyi him Davis, from Cotter Reservoir, F.C.T., might prove to 
be local varieties of 0. gurneyi gurneyi Frogg. It is evident from data detailed 

• TUlyard (1926, p. 128) refers to 0. graoiUe Frogg. from Wagga, a lapsus calami 
for 0. egiUs. 
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below that both subspecies must be rejected as synonyms of 0 . gumeyi gumeyi, 
which therefore has a forma aptera, Hereafter, 0 , gumeyi agilis is referred to as 
the Wagga series, and 0. gumeyi him as the Cotter series, of 0, gumeyi gumeyi. 
In the first place, a colony from Bumie, Tas. (coll* 5.1.87, matured 18.2.37 
et 86Q.) contained winged and wingless males. Similar occurrences were noted in 
colonies from near Launceston, Tas. (coll. 21.1.37, matured 23*2.37 et seq.) and 
Pulpit Hock, Bagdad Valley, Tas. (4.2.38). These males had terminalia identical 
with 0. pumeyi gumeyi from the mainland (including the Cotter and Wagga 
series). A colony from Blythe, near Bumie, Tas. (coll. 3.1.37, matured 1.3.37 
et seq.) appeared to have all the males wingless; while a colony from Hobart 
(coll. 27.1.37, matured subsequently) appeared to have all the males winged. 

Although the Cotter and Wagga series showed no signs of overlap inter se as 
regards total length, a wingless male from Bumie was 9*1 mm. long, intermediate 
between the Cotter (maximum 8*7 mm.) and Wagga (minimum 9*7 mm.) series. 
In this example the ratio of head-length to maximum breadth was 10*0:7*9; the 
average calculated for the Cotter series was 10*0:6*9, and for the Wagga series 
10*0:8*6. This ratio must be regarded os variable, in Tasmanian examples extending 
from 10*0:7*7 to 10*0:8*6 for winged males, and from 10*0:7*6 to 10*0:8*1 for wingless 
males. The total lengths of other wingless males from Tasmania lay within the 
limits given for the Cotter series. 

It is clear that the presence or absence of wings cannot be used in this species 
as a systematic (subspeciflc) criterion. Moreover, winged males from the 
Australian mainland cover almost the complete size range for the Cotter and 
Wagga series, including the zone intermediate between these series. Although on 
a frequency graph for total length for the Cotter and Wagga series there are two 
well-marked peaks and, for the numerous specimens examined, an intermediate 
zone of zero frequency;* and although such a graph would normally justify the 
retention of the distinction as geographic races, nevertheless the occurrence of 
intermediates outside, and not between, the Cotter and Wagga localities (wingless 
intermediates in Tasmania, and winged forms intermediate In length in various 
New South Wales and Victorian localities) makes it necessary to abandon the 
subspeciflc names agilis Frogg. and hilli Davis. The allotype £ at O. gumeyi agilis 
and the holotype <f of 0. gumeyi hilli, in the Macleay Museum, are named morpho- 
typeB of the forma aptera of O. gumeyi gumeyi. 

Although no taxonomic status can be allowed for the Cotter series on the above 
facts, specimens of this type (of small size, males apterous, maturing mostly about 
May and June, colonies amongst lichen on rocks) appear to form something of a 
unit in this district; closely comparable colonies have been observed nearby at 
Lake George (coll. 3.6.37) and on high land nearer the coast and to the south 
(Mt. Imlay, nr. Eden, at 2,800 feet, coll. 29.8.37, matured subsequently). No colonies 
of other types are known from this area. 

The colour of the winged males taken in Tasmania was, after some time from 
the last ecdysis, the same as that of wingless males taken with them and on the 
mainland, the sclerltes being dark red-brown instead of golden-brown, the head 
dark brown throughout, and the wing-veins bordered with broad, dark brown bands. 
This Is regarded as the mature colour, the paler forms described before (Davis, 
1936a, p. 281) probably being not fully darkened after ecdysis. Certain measure- 
ments of the Tasmanian examples are giveh herewith as extending the size limits 

* A frequency graph of the more reliable head-capeule length measurement for the 
Cotter and Wagga series would also give two marked peaks, but the intermediate zone 
would not have a frequency of zero. 
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previously given: Winged d» head-length 1*12 mm.; forewing 6*2 x 1*6 mm.; hind* 
wing 5*1 x 1*5 mm. Female, total length 7*4 mm. All these measurements are 
below the previous minima for the subspecies, but other winged males, and 
females, from Tasmania, lay within the previous limits. In general it may be 
said that the colder localities appear to give individuals of smaller size. 

The phenomenon of dimorphic males has been recorded for Anisembia texana 
(Mel.) (Melander, 1902, 1903), Oligotoma japonic a Okajima (Okajima, 1926) and 
Notoligotoma nitens Davis (Davis, 1936a). The occurrence of colonies in which all 
the males are winged, or all wingless, as noted in 0. gurneyi t and also in a few 
cases in N, nitens , suggests that the presence or absence of wings in these species 
is caused by a simple genetic factor (sex-limited), pure colonies deriving from a 
single male or several of the same form, and mixed colonies deriving from a mixed 
stock. It is worthy of note that, with one exception, all colonies with winged males 
of O. gurneyi gurneyi from the mainland have been in trees or fences, while the 
wingless forms (from Cotter Reservoir, Lake George, Wagga and ML Imlay) have 
been ground-living forms. Two of the mixed colonies from Tasmania were from 
the bark of trees, one (Bagdad Valley) from lichen on rocks; the pure wingless 
colony from Blythe, Tas., was from lichen on rocky ground, and the pure winged 
colony from Hobart, Tas., was chiefly in a decayed fence, but also extended to the 
rocky face of a quarry. 

The wingless d from Lady Julia Percy Id., Vic. (Davis, 1936a, p. 239) can now 
be regarded as a forma aptera of the Luclnd&le and Adelaide (S.A.) specimens 
described in the same place, but whether this series is to be referred to a separate 
subspecies, or to 0. gurneyi gurneyi x 0, gurneyi centralis , must remain undecided 
until further collecting has been carried out in this region. Males from Chinchilla, 
Q. (—.5.35, per A. P. Dodd), another point in the zone intermediate between those 
of the above subspecies, but in a different sector from Lucindale and Adelaide, are 
exactly similar to 0. gurneyi gurneyi , except in the outer process of the right 
hemiterglte (10RP,), which is as in 0. gurneyi centralis. The Lucindale-Adelalde 
specimens differ from 0. gurneyi gurneyi chiefly in having the left cercus- 
basipodlte as in 0. gurneyi centralis , 

The recognition of a forma aptera of 0. gurneyi gurneyi renders more probable 
the identification as 0. gurneyi gurneyi of the series from Pyrmont (Froggatt, 
1905; Friederichs, 1923; see also Davis, 1936a, p. 237, note). 

Additional localities for O. gurneyi gurneyi , in the Furneaux Group, Bass 
Strait, indicate the means of entry of this subspecies into Tasmania (as discussed 
later). The following localities are recorded: The Bluff, nr. Whitemark, Flinders 
Id., 6.1.38; Hast Sister Id., 12.1.38; West Sister Id., 11.1.38 (the two latter islands 
are immediately to the north of Flinders Island). 

OUGOTOMA LATREILLEI (Rambur). 

Previously I had seen no females of this species from Australia, but recently 
I obtained a series from the British Museum, including a number of mature females 
together with a few males (coll. F, H. Taylor, 14*16.12.27, Townsville, Q.). These 
agree in colour and form with the females from Noumea previously examined, and 
are of the following dimensions: Length 7 7*9*7 mm.; head, length 1*12*1*44 mm., 
breadth 0*91*1*16 mm.; maximum observed number of antennal segments 22; 
antenna] length up to 2*2 times the head-breadth. Sixteen $ examined. Specimens 
in the Macleay Museum. 
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Notoliootoma Davis. 

Notoligotoma nitens Davie, 1936. 

The following additional localities for this species are recorded: Razorback, 
nr. Picton, 27.9.37 (locality of 3A, Map 1); Bast Kangaloon, nr. Robertson, 27.9.37 
(near locality of 6B, Map 1); Jooriland, Upper Burragorang, 1.12.37 (locality of 
2K, Map 1); Quaaraaa, 8.10.87 (locality of SB, Map 1). At the first, third and 
fourth of these localities, this species was living In association with the corres- 
ponding species of Metoligotoma, that is, in similar situations and separated by 
not more than several inches from the colonies of the other genus. 

These records extend the range of the species somewhat to the west, and a 
considerable distance to the south. Close examination of specimens from these 
localities, and those previously listed (Davis, 1936a, p. 248) show that there is no 
variation throughout the recorded range, so that in this case no error has been 
introduced by the nomination of type material from a number of different localities. 
In the same way, no error seems to have resulted from designating as allotype of 
N. hardyi (Pried.) a female from Nyngan, N.S.W. (Davis, 1936a, p. 246), although 
Friederich's type males were from Perth, W.A.; the males from Western Australia 
and New South Wales, and also from Townsville, Q., are structurally 
indistinguishable. 


Discussion. 

Distribution. 

The genus Metoligotoma appears to be ideal for the study of the distribution 
of its species with a view to tracing their natural ranges, and attempting to 
correlate them with causes such as geographic barriers, past and present. Both 
sexes are wingless and fairly sedentary. The males possess distinct systematic 
characters which, while having little individual variation, show marked changes 
from one district to another. The genus is fairly widespread, ranging at least 
from South Queensland to Tasmania. It Is a specialized and apparently recent 
type. Finally, there is the consideration that its members are easily kept in 
culture in the laboratory, thus offering the possibility of producing hybrids under 
controlled conditions. 

In' spite of this, the results obtained from a study of the distribution of the 
species of Metoligotoma have been disappointing from the point of view of correla- 
tion with barriers or other patent causes, and no reasons can at present be advanced 
for specific distribution. However, certain negative results have been obtained, 
showing that certain apparent barriers fail to divide the genus specifically, and 
that such facts as altitude and geological formation are ineffectual as causes 
(selective or otherwise) of specific differentiation or localization in this genus. 

With regard to differences in elevation of the localities of any one species, 
Jlf. pcntanesiana is found near sea-level on the Five Islands and at a height of 
about 2,600 feet near Robertson; M. tasmanica tasmanica occurs near sea-level at 
Bellerive, Tas., and at 1,100 feet on Mt. Nelson, Tas. Other species show a similar, 
if less marked, altitudinal distribution. With regard to the range of rock types 
on which any one species may occur, M. reducta occurs on Hawkesbury sandstone 
at Narrabeen, and on Narrabeen Shale near Otford ; Jlf. illawarrae illawarrae occurs 
on Hawkesbury sandstone at Hardy's Bay, on rocks of the Upper Coal Measures 
at Austlnmer and of the Upper Marine Series at Huskisson, and also on igneous 
rock (Dapto dolerite on the two innermost of the Five Islands, and granodiorite 
at Burragorang). With regard to climatic changes as indicated by latitude and 
distance from the coast, as well as by elevation, the genus is divided into a number 
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of species on the New South Wales coast from north to south, and similar changes 
may occur proceeding from the coast inland, as in the cases of M> collina and 
M. ingen a. This distribution might possibly be correlated with changes in tempera* 
ture and humidity, but, considering all the facts, I am disinclined to believe that 
climate is limiting in specific distribution in this genus; at all events, three species 
may occur in the same locality, as at Tilba Tilba, all exposed to the same climatic 
conditions; and the distribution of df. extorria from the coast to Lake George, at 
least 50 miles from the sea, together with those cases of altitudinal distribution 
cited above, shows that one species may endure a wider range of climatic variation 
than that which is sometimes embraced by the entire range of two or more adjacent 
species. Also, all species appear tp flourish in culture at Sydney. 

With regard to geographic barriers, the most obvious are those which appear 
to be offered by large rivers and estuaries, and by expanses of sea separating coastal 
islands from the mainland. The nature of the genus suggests that such barriers 
as they exist at present would be extremely effective against migration. Collecting 
was therefore carried out on five coastal islands (three of the Five Islands, Brush 
Id., and Montague Id.) and, whore possible, on both sides of the larger rivers of 
that part of the New South Wales coast studied. Similar collecting was carried 
out in Tasmania and the Furneaux Group. The discovery of M. pentancaiam at 
Robertson, and of ilf. ext orris at numerous localities, on the mainland, discounts 
the theory put forward earlier (Davis, 19366, p. 257) that these species were 
evolved, under the influence of isolation, on the most northerly of the Five Islands 
and on Brush Id. respectively. In addition, Af. breviapina has been found on 
Montague Id. as well as at several mainland localities, and Af. illawarrae illawarrae 
on the Innermost two of the Five Islands, as well as at numerous mainland 
localities. Af. tasmanica tasmanica occurs on North and South Brunt Id. as well as 
on the main island of Tasmania, while a form apparently intermediate between 
this subspecies and M. tasmanica bassiana (also from the main island of Tasmania) 
occurs on Flinders and Cape Barren Islands. Furthermore, the range of 
Af. illawarrae illawarrae straddles such rivers as the Hawkesbury and Shoalhaven, 
and of Af. extorria such rivers as the Clyde and Moruya; Af. breviapina occurs on 
both sides of the Wagonga R. and the Bermagui R.; and M, tasmanica tasmanica 
on both sides of the River Derwent, Tas. In most of these cases the distribution 
argues against the crossing of the rivers having been effected by migration away 
from and around the wider estuarine portions. 

At this stage a consideration of the recent changes of sea-level on the Australian 
coast is imperative. Daly (1934) allows a universal eustatic rise of sea-level of 
some 75 metres (41 fathoms) within the last 25,000 years, followed more recently 
(probably within the last 3,000 years) by a slight fall (some 5 metres). The 
76 metres rise is correlated with the melting of the ice on the Wttrm (Wisconsin) 
glaciation of the northern hemisphere. There is fairly general agreement as to the 
applicability of these principles to the present case. It seems very probable that 
no true land movements, of sufficient Importance to invalidate the arguments 
advanced below, have occurred in Australia within this period. This sequence, 
being eustatic, applies to all portions of the coastline. 

Montague Id. is joined to the mainland of Australia by a submerged isthmus 
(running towards the Little Dromedary, where similar rocks occur to those on the 
island), the deepest point on which is 17 fathoms. In the same way, the most 
northerly of the Five Islands is separated from the mainland by a depth of only 
about 12 fathoms over the shallowest route. In the case of Brush Id., the deepest 
water separating it from Murramarang Ft, is about 3 fathoms; the Innermost of 
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the Five Island b 1b separated from Eed Point by about the same depth, and is 
joined to the other island on which M. illawarrae illawarrae occurs by a low, 
wave-swept isthmus. Obviously, Montague Id. and the most northerly of the Five 
Islands have been severed at some time during the last rise in sea-level (probably 
about 10,000 years ago), while Brush Id. and the two innermost of the Five 
Islands may have been separated near the end of the rise in sea-level, or by 
erosion at some subsequent period. All these islands have been habitable for the 
genus since severance. These facts fix a limit of some 10,000 years during which, 
even in apparently such a plastic genus as Metoligotoma f no specific change has 
occurred. These changes in sea-level have also affected the coastal rivers and 
estuaries in their effectiveness as barriers to migration. It follows that the genus 
Metoligotoma was probably occupying its present range in New South Wales, and 
differentiated into most, if not all, of Its present species, at least half-way through 
the process of the last eustatic rise of sea-level. 

The migration of the genus to Tasmania is explained in the same way. 
Tasmania is separated from Victoria by a submerged isthmus* running through 
the Kent and Furneaux Groups (Map 3), the deepest water along which is 32 
fathoms, some of which is undoubtedly due to marine and submarine erosion at 
and since submergence; the tide-rips in this sector are amongst the worst on the 
Australian coast. The genus Metoligotoma is recorded from Flinders Id., Cape 
Barren Id. (south of Flinders Id.) and over a large area of Tasmania, Over the 
shallowest route, the deepest water frdm Flinders Id. to Cape Barren Id. is 4 
fathoms, from Cape Barren Id. to Tasmania 18 fathoms. There can be no doubt 
that Metoligotoma migrated across the Basslan Isthmus (the Order is of northern 
derivation) during a period of low sea-level. The same applies to Oligotoma 
gumcyi gumeyi , recorded from Tasmania, Victoria and New South Wales, and 
from Flinders Id., and two islands north of it (East Sister Id., West Sister Id.), 
which are too small to possess sufficiently sheltered situations for Metoligotoma. 
Collection and study of Metoligotoma from Southern Victoria and the Kent Group 
should strengthen the above hypothesis. 

The records of M . tasmanica tasmanica on North and South Bruni Id. throw 
light on the past climate of Tasmania. North and South Bruni are Joined by a 
low Isthmus of sand-dunes, and were almost certainly separate islands 3,000 years 
ago. The shallowest connection to the main island of Tasmania runs from the 
extreme south of North Bruni (Soldier's Point) and the extreme north of South 
Bruni Id. (Simpson's Pt.), and is at the deepest 6J fathoms. There are also 
submerged ridges from the north end of North Bruni Id. (Denne's Pt.) to both 
the north and south side of the Derwent Estuary, each reaching 9 fathoms at the 
neck. While it is impossible to say by which route or routes the genus reached 
its present localities (Map 2, 1C, ID), it is evident that it must have reached as 
far south as 43° S. latitude before the connection to Bruni Id. was severed. It 
must be remembered that the locality on S. Bruni Id. (Map 2, ID), at 43° 1$' 8. 
latitude, is the farthest southern record for the genus, which is absent from the 
colder and wetter parts of Tasmania (Map 2, XA-XK) ; the record is, with one 
exception (Emhia taurica Kus. from the Crimea, 44° 20' N. latitude: see Kusnezov, 
1904), the highest latitude for the Order. These facts suggest that Tasmania has 
possessed a climate no more extreme than the present during the last 6,000 years. 
Correlations of the Tasmanian glaciations with those of the northern hemisphere, 
or absolute estimates of their age, are at present vague (Lewis, 1933). These 

* For previous references to the Basslan Isthmus see Hedley (1908) and TUlyard 
(1913). 
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facts, together with others which biologists may from time to time adduce, may 
help in the estimation of these ages. It is probable, for instance, that the last 
(Margaret) glaciation of Tasmania pre-dated the WUrm-Wisconsin glaciation, 
which was, according to the above interpretation, still in force when the genus 
Metoligotoma reached Bruni Id. 

There is no absolute proof that the species of Metoligotoma did not take up 
their present distribution at an earlier period of low sea-level. Facts against this 
are (1) that the genus is specialised and apparently recent, with species whose 
limited distribution argues of their recency; (ii) with reference to the Tasmanian 
migration, it is putting the Margaret glaciation too far hack to postulate the entry 
of Metoligotoma to its Tasmanian localities at an earlier low sea-level. The 
migration to Tasmania of Oligotoma gumeyi gumeyi is placed as coincident with 
that of Metoligotoma, for climatic reasons. It is unlikely that Metoligotoma will 
be found on King Island. M. tasmanica biloba, from the western part of the north 
coast of Tasmania, is by its structure derivable from the other subspecies, and 
probably fairly recent in origin. It seems to agree with the 4 Age and Area' Prin- 
ciple, being structurally more advanced and geographically more limited than 
M, tasmanica tasmanica , The McCoy Society Expedition (1837-8) to King Island 
secured no Embioptera, although a special search was made. 

The limits of the genus Metoligotoma, as opposed to those of each of its species, 
are probably in part determined by climatic factors. Situations in which the 
genus occurs are neither very wet nor very dry. Its apparent absence from the 
drier parts of New South Wales can be satisfactorily explained climatically, but 
certain apparently suitable situations in the more westerly parts of the Blue Mts. 
(Hartley, Hampton, Oberon, etc.) have been searched without success. The genus 
is apparently absent from this region, but no explanation can he given other than 


2H, at Hardy's Bav t Broken Bay ; 2J, at Red Point, near Port Kembla ; 2K, at Joorlland, 
Upper Burragorang. 

2', — M. Ulawarrae eeptentrionie, nov. : 2 # A, at Elanora, near Narrabeen ; 2'B, at 

Yellow Rock, near Sprlngwood ; 2'C, at Joorlland, Upper Burragorang (2K-2'C indicates 
that intermediates between 2 and 2' also occur). 

2".—* M. illawarrae telocera, nov. ; 2"A, Cooper Park, Bellevue Hill, Sydney. 

3. — M . collina vollina , nov. : 3 A, at Razorback, near Picton ; 3B, at the Gib, near 
Mittagong. 

3\ — Af. vollina evigua, nov, : 3' A, at Wentworth Falls. 

4. — Af. ingens Davis: 4 A, at Black Mtn., Canberra (A.C.T.). 

B. — M. pentane siana Davis: BA, on most northerly of the Five Islands; 6B, at the 
top of Macquarie Pass, near Robertson, 

6. — M. etetorrie Davis : 6 A, on Brush Id. ; 6B, at Ulladulla ; 6C, on hills west of Lake 
George; 61), at Bateman's Bay, north of Clyde R. ; 6E, at Deep Ck., near Mogo; 6F, at 
Granite Quarry, north of Moruya R. ; 6G, at Gundary, near Moruya ; 6H, south of 
Moruya R., between Moruya and Moruya Heads; 6 J, south of Moruya R„ near Moruya 
Heads. 

7. — Af. intermedia, nov, : 7A, at Tomerong, near Nowra ; 7B, on north side of Parma 
Ck., near Nowra; 7C, at Sassafras. 

8 Af. anomala, nov. : 8 A, at Bateman's Bay, north of Clyde R. 

6. — Af, brevispbia, nov. : DA, at South Bermagui ; 9B, on Montague Id. ; 9C, at Narooma, 
south of Wagonga R. ; 9D, at Narooma, north of Wagonga R. ; 9E, on slopes of the 
Little Dromedary, Central Tilba. 

10. — Af. convergent, nov.: 10A, at Tilba Tilba. 

11. — Af. bidens, nov. : II A, north of Bega R., near mouth. 

12. -— Af. pugionifer, nov.: 12 A, on slopes of the Little Dromedary, Central Tilba. 

IS.— Af. minima, nov.: 13 A, near Brogo (I mile north-east of Brogo) ; 13B, at 

Quaamaa, north of Dry River. 

14. — Af. begae, nov.: 14 A, near Bega (2 miles north of Bega) ; 143, at Tatbra; 14C, 
near Brogo <2 miles south of Brogo Bridge). 

N.B.— "A" represents type locality in each case. 
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Map 1. — Central and South Coastal districts and Dividing Range, New South Wales, 
to show distribution of species of AfetoUpoloma, 

1. — M. rediicta Davis: 1A, at Hl&nora, near Narrabeen; IB, at Mosman ; 1C, at 
Sydney University; ID, at Kurrajong Heights; 1ES, at LindfleM ; IF, at Hardy's Bay, 
Broken Bay ; 10, at Otford. 

2. — M. Ulawarrae ilUiivarrae, nov. : 2A, at Austlnmer ; 2B, on Innermost of Five 
Islands; 2C, on second of the Five Islands; 2D, at B&marang, near Nowra; 2E, at 
Husklsson ; 2F, on north side of Parma Ck., near Nowra ; 20, on south side of Parma Ck. ; 
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that it is such a recent genus that it has not yet migrated here from its point of 
origin (presumably coastal). * 

Certain districts, within the broad outline of the generic range, where there 
is a general tendency to swampy conditions, such as the Bulll PasB area and the 
mountains between Nerriga and Bateman's Bay, seem to be ecologically unsulted 
to such a grounddiving genus, and may even act to some extent as ecological 
barriers. The genus is likewise absent from the belts of rain-forest along the 
coastal district. The centre, west coast, and extreme south of Tasmania seem 
to be similarly unsuited to the genus, and to the Order in general. Careful search 
at localities XA-XC, XF-XK of Map 2 revealed no trace of Embioptera. The 
high rainfall in these localities (up to 100 inches annually), combined with the 
cold, renders these regions unsuitable for these insects. Several of these localities 
are no colder than the summit of Mt. Nelson, the type locality of M , tasmanica 
tasmanica ; but the rainfall at the latter place is not so high as to prevent the 
formation of situations congenial to this genus. At two localities on the central 
west coast of Tasmania (XD, XE), apparently suitable situations were found on 
shrub-dunes, but no Embioptera were present. Large areas of unsuitable country 
would act as a barrier to prevent the insects reaching these situations. 

In order to trace whether the limits of the various species of Metoligotoma 
were related in any way to those of species of other genera, a list of species of 
the genus Cardiothorax (Family Tenebrionidae, Order Coleoptera) was obtained 
from Mr. H. J. Carter, together with the known range of each. This genus extends 
from Cape York to Victoria, and the remarks made concerning the suitability of 
Metoligotoma for distributional studies apply largely to it also. Its members are 
often found in the Bame situations as Metoligotoma . Consideration of the ranges 
of its species, especially Cardiothorax castelnaudi , C. pygmaeus and C. watcknaeri t 
Indicates that no correlation exists with the ranges of species of Metoligotoma. 
The same applies to the ranges of species of land-shells, wherever sufficient data are 
available. A close correlation in the ranges of species of several genera might 
have indicated that a common cause, however obscure, had effected specific distribu- 
tion in each genus; but in view of this lack of correlation, the details of specific 
distribution for the genus Metoligotoma (Maps 1 and 2) are submitted without 
explanation ; the distribution seems to be the result of haphazard species-formation 
and haphazard migration. 41 

With the conclusion that geographical isolation here appears to play no 
explicable part in species formation and distribution, the opinion may also be 
given that no patent form of biological isolation, structural or temporal, appears 
to separate species occupying zones of overlap. In spite of the variety of the 


* Of course, each specific differentiation must have resulted from some efficient 
cause, and the sum total of migration from the point or points of origin of each species 
must be the result of certain positive or negative factors. I would imply that the facts 
Indicate that it is Impossible to assign the actual cause of each differentiation, or the 
time of its occurrence, and that migration does not appear to have proceeded to a point 
where each species has its range limited by environmental factors, but rather has been 
governed by Incidental causes which it is impossible to trace, producing a distribution 
which appears to be haphazard and which is almost certainly not static or final. 


Davey; XJ, New Harbour; XK, Recherche Bay. Except at XD and XE, situations 
favourable to the genus do not occur at the above localities, the whole of the area west 
of the line XA-XJ probably being without members of the Order, for climatic reasons. 
At XD and XE restricted situations, apparently suitable, are found, but no members of 
the genus, probably on account of the barrier of unsuitable country between. 
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Oroxip aP 2 ‘” DUtributlon of the » enu « Metoligotoma In Tasmania and the Furneaux 

at <L^ M in‘ U T f a Zl C ,?« nov - : 1A - a < Mt - NelBon, summit. 1.100' (also on slopes 

a Brunlld 8 ' * ® Ve: 1C - noar Dennei1 «•. North Bnml Id.; ID. at Simpson's Bay, 

batoiana, nov. : 1'A, at The Gorge, Launceston. 

1 *1 . Types showing characters Intermediate between 1. and l 1 : 1**A, at Punch 

Bowl, near Isaunceston ; at Bmita, Flinders Id. ; 1"'B, at Big River, Cape Barren Id 

fa ^ nonica Mloba, nov. : 1**A, at Blythe R„ near Burnle. 

17, m. sp. indet. (no mature males collected): 1?A, at Palana, Flinders Id * i?s 
on slows of Mt Strselechh Flinders ld„ at 1,500'; 17C, at Lady Barron, Flinders Id. ?• 

D^’rohflhiv^I ? 0Ck '® a * , ? a ^ V ^ Jey> < A " C ar ® Probably as from Bmlta, Flinders Id,; 
I), probably as from Mt. Nelson-Bellerlve.) 

n MetoUgotoma does not occur : XA. Hellyer Gorge ; XB, Pieman 

Rceebery , XC, take^ Margaret, near Queenstown; XD, Henty River; XE, 
Btrahan, XT, take Bt. Clair; XG, Eagle Ck., Gordon River; XH, Roaring Beach, Port 
* See footnote, p. 248 — — 
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male termlnalia, whose constituents may have some functional importance during 
copulation, as detailed later, the identical structure of all the females of the genus 
sets at nought any possibility of structural biological isolation. As regards time 
of maturation, in practically all localities where two different species were 
occupying adjacent nests, the members of each species reach maturity at the same 
time, so that adults of both sexes of each species could be collected on the same 
day in the space of one yard. In one case, the admixture of flf. extorris and 
M. anomala north of the Clyde River at Bateman's Bay, the two species seemed to 
mature at slightly different times, but not without a certain amount of over- 
lapping. Since the facts, although by no means proving the existence of biological 
isolation in time, are of interest as supporting the difference in the two species 
blonomically as well as structurally, they are given in detail. 

As the females of the two species are indistinguishable, and as they are much 
longer-lived than the males, the times of maturing of the males are listed as 
indicative of this point. The material was collected on 4.9.37, 6.10.37 and 9.10.37, 
all adults being preserved when collected, and all immature specimens cultured. 
The cultures were examined on 11.10.37 and 4.11.37, mature specimens being 
preserved. The results were as follows: 

On 4.9.37: Mature males of M . anomala, 1, of U. extorris 0. 

From 5 to 11.10.37: Mature males of M, anomala 13, of M. extorris 6 
(2 having just undergone ecdysis). 

On 4.11.37: Mature males of M . anomala 6, of M . extorris 19. 

These figures, although too few to be sound statistically, suggest that a 
difference obtains between the two species in the time of maturation. 

Convergence. 

The Law of Corresponding Stages, as enunciated by Arber and Parkin (1907) 
in connection with a study of floral morphology, is (mutatis mutandis) of the 
utmost importance in the following study. As outlined by these authors, the 
principle is as follows: "If we study the stages in evolution reached by the 
different organs of a seed-plant at any one period, we shall And that they are 
dissimilar. Some are obviously more highly evolved than others. Corresponding 
stages in the evolution of the various members* of a seed-plant are not contem- 
poraneous in point of time. Conversely, at any one period in geological time, one 
organ or set of organs will be found to have reached a far higher stage of 
evolution than another.*’ Considered genetically, this principle is a statement of 
the fact that the factors controlling one character or set of characters may change 
while other factors remain stationary, and that on different lines of descent 
varying factors undergo changes at different times and in different sequence. 
Application of this principle to a study of convergence tn the Order Embioptera 
has proved very helpful, as indeed it must in any group. 

Figure 120 represents a scheme for the phytogeny of certain selected species 
of Embioptera. The end of each sequence represents a present-day form. Where 
an existing form has been placed on the direct ancestral line of another form, it 
is Implied that the hypothetical ancestor resembled the existing form named-— at 
least for those characters here dealt with— and that the existing type has changed 
little In these characters from this ancestor. 

The following characters are considered from an evolutionary viewpoint: 
wings, first abdominal sternite, and characters of the male termlnalia— left and 
right cercl, left and right hemltergites of the tenth abdominal segment and their 

^ wtMM ***-**^^**^*"^ P " 111 — 11 - J * 111 MU ■ Up in Ill ■ »li I '■ ' ■ I, I 

* Organs. — CD. 
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Map 3. — Bass Strait, with 30- and 40-fathom isobaths (entire and broken tinea respectively). Soundings in excess of 30 fathoms on 
the neck of the former 'Baesian Isthmus’ (31, 32 fathoms) also indicated. Approximately 40 miles to the inch. 
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processes. These characters are illustrated In Figure ISO, and below each species 
is given a list of the genetic factors supposedly controlling the characters, as 
follows: 

1. — Wings: 1A* present, with both and M two-branched; IB present, with 
K44* two-branched, but with M reduced to one branch; 1C present, with both 

and M reduced to one branch; ID absent. Note: 1CD represents those cases 
in which there are winged (1C) and wingless (ID) forms in the same species. 

2, — First abdominal sternite: 2A comparatively normal; SB much reduced.! 

8. — Tarsal bladders; 3A, less than two bladders or arolia on second segment 

of bind tarsi; SB, two bladders on this segment. 

4. — Left cercus; 4 A, two distinct subcyllndrical segments; 4B, first segment 
more or less clavate, second segment distinct and subcyllndrical; 4C, first segment 
clavate, second shortened and not distinctly divided from first; 4D, two segments 
entirely fused. 

5. — Eight cercus: BA, first segment subcyllndrical, longer than broad; SB, 
first segment broader than long. 

6. — Process of left hemitergite of tenth abdominal segment: 6A, process simple; 
6B, process with a lobe or spine arising well basad to termination; 6C, process 
with a terminal hook. 

7. — Eight hemitergite of tenth abdominal segment: 7 A, more or less simple; 
7B, with a long slender backwardly-dtrected process on the outer side; 7C, with 
a dorsal nodule-bearing process curving forward; 7D, with a dorsal foliaceous 
process. Note: (6, 7) represents a simple, undivided tenth tergite. 

The supposition that one or a few factors control each phenotypic character 
examined, and that this can be represented by a simple symbol, is not based on 
any actual genetic work. 

The supposed genetic change whereby each form is derived from the immedi- 
ately preceding Is shown on the line connecting them (e.g. 1A— »1B). Except 
for those controlled by 2 and 3, all characters are sex-limited. The genetic 
constitution of the females, with regard to the remaining characters, is, as far 
as we can say, the same as tor the corresponding males; but phenotyplcally they 
are similar to a male which would be represented by ID, 4A, BA, (6, 7). 

In some cases, several modifications of one character have been included under 
one factor-symbol. The condition of the male left cercus in Haploembia, 
Monotylota and Oligotoma vosscleri (first segment only slightly clavate) and in 
OHgotoma tillyardi, 0. glauerti and most of the Emblldaet (first segment very 
markedly clavate) are attributed to the factor symbolized by 4B. 

— H *- I 1 » I i.i — t i ii.iii i fc ! ■■ 11 1, 1 I, Tl! Ml. III 4 * ---.LI— ■ — — ]- -|— V 

* This symbol has no reference here to the first anal vein, 

1 1 am in some doubt os to the validity of this character. Enderlein (1912) gives the 
details for the female only, listing it in the Embildae <s. lat„ including Clothoda) as 
'vorhanden\ and in the Oligotomidae as 'verkUmmert*. In all types which I have 
examined, the structure of the first abdominal sternite U identical in both sexes, and 
it seems likely that Enderlein and other workers have made particular reference to the 
female merely because this Is the only family character found in this sex, the other 
family characters being limited to the male. In all three Australian genera of 
Oligotomidae the first abdominal sternite is present but reduced to a small triangular 
scterite. No figures are given by Enderlein for this character, but in females of 
j PtHooerembia roepkei (Embildae) which 1 have examined, the structure is certainly 
fairly well developed. Xmxns (1918), referring to Bmbia major, mentions that this 
sternite is small in both sexes. All the forms classed by Enderlein in the Embildao are 
tentatively listed as 2A, and in the Oligotomidae ae 2B. Antoombia icheelpfi (hfelander) 
is recognised by Chamberlin (1923) as an Oligotomid, though classed by Enderlein ; as ’Ah' 
Bmbild (Haploembia toheelrri) ; it Is probable that this species has the ftt&Tiite w 
(2B). . ■ 

1 1 follow Ttllyard (1987) In recognising the Clothodidae as a distinct family, and 
use the term Embildae In the strict sense, Enderlein (19X2) recognises the Clothodinae 
as a subfamily only, within the family Embildae. 
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Only seven characters have been selected for consideration, to prevent excessive 
complexity; U will be realized that other characters, such as the left cercus- 
basipodite and the hypandrium, should also be taken into account. For instance, 
consideration of hypandrium structure would separate OligotQma saun&errt West- 
wood from the 'primitive species of Oligotoma* of figure 120, with which 
0. saundersi agrees for the set of characters enumerated here; and the specializa- 
tion of the hypandrium characteristic of Metoligotoma would further differentiate 
that genus from other types, being capable of interpolation at about the times of 
the changes 1(MD, 4C-4D, 6A-5B and 7A-7D. 
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Fig. 120.— Phylogenetic scheme for certain selected species of Bmbloptera, with the 
assumed genetic constitution of each species listed for seven characters, which are illus- 
trated for each species. Changes by which each species Is derived from the preceding 
Indicated on line Joining ancestor and descendant. Diagrams not to scale; lengths of 
connecting lines for convenience in spacing only, not proportional to divergence in 
structure or time. For detailed explanation see text. 
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The scheme has been drawn up in the simplest possible way; convergence 
has not been invoked unless the opposite course does violence to any known facts. 
Whether the simplest scheme is necessarily correct depends on one's opinions on 
the frequency of convergence; this is discussed later. 

Phylogenetic sequence. 

1. — 1A gives rise to IB; 1C is derived from 1A, probably through IB; ID is 
derivable from 1A, IB, or 1C; 1CD represents a stage where some individuals 
have undergone the change 1C-1D, others remained at 1C. 

2. — 2A gives rise to 2B. 

3. — 3A gives rise to 3B. 

4. — 4 A gives rise to 4B, which in turn gives rise to 4C. 4D is derivable from 
4B through a stage resembling 4C. 

6. — 5A gives rise to 6B. 

6. — 6A can give rise either to 6B or to 6C. 

7. — 7A gives rise to 7B, 7C or 7D. 

It is unlikely that 6B and 6C, or 7B, 7C and 7D are mutually derivable. 
(6, 7) represents the ancestral condition of 6A, 7A. 

These sequences have been strictly followed in figure 120. In general, A 
represents an ancestral stage, and B a derived one; but the alphabetical sequence 
does not represent a linear series, e.g. 7C, 7D do not have any lineal relationship. 

The above sequences are reached by a study of comparative morphology, and 
also, In the case of the changes In the left cercus and the original derivation of 
other types from (6, 7), by a study of ontogeny. With regard to wing-venation, 
Tillyard (1937) describes a fossil from the Permian of Kansas {Protemhia 
permiana) which he considers, with reason, to be a true Bmbiopteron; this form 
has an even more complete venation than that here symbolized by 1A. The 
cerci of Protemhia were apparently symmetrical and of more than two segments, 
and the male tenth tergite symmetrical and entire. For the characters examined 
in figure 120, Protemhia would be more primitive than the stages governed by 
1A, 4A and 5A, and otherwise probably would be represented by 2A, 3A, (6, 7).* 

Detailed consideration of the Phylogenetic Scheme . 

If winglessness on the Monotylotor-Haploembia line has been derived through 
the stage controlled by IB, it would be simpler to separate this line below the 
change 1A-1B on the EmHa-line. 

The distribution of Notoligotoma and Anisembia suggests that the change 
4B-4C Is convergent in these two genera, and that they are not derived from a 
common ancestor possessing the factor 4G. Anisembia is a North American genus, 
Notoligotoma Australian, the latter being probably derived from ancestors from 
the Indo-Malayan region. A common descent from a form possessing the factor 
4C (e.g. of the constitution 1C, 2B, 3 A, 4C, 6A, 6A, 7 A) is, while simpler in that it 
postulates one less case of convergence, actually unlikely; it is difficult to conceive 
any locality for the ancestor of genetic constitution (1C, 2B, 3A, 4C, 5A, 6 A, 7A) 
that conforms to all the facts of distribution. In a like way, the distribution of 
MetoUgotoma pentanesiana and M. convergens (Map 1) weighs against the common 
descent from a form possessing the character controlled by 6B t for, even granting 
a somewhat wider past distribution for M. pentanesiana than at present, there 
would be a considerable Intermediate zone populated by forms represented for 
this character by the factor 6A. 

• Zalessky (1987) has meagrely described a similar type (Tillyardembia biarmiea) 
from the Upper Permian of Russia. 
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OUgotoma vosaeteri has been placed away from the direct line to 0. glauerti 
and 0. tillyardi , and on the ancestry of 0. gumeyi, on account of its mandible 
structure (see Davis* 1936a, p. 233), which, as in 0. gumepi, is more specialized 
than in 0 . glauerti and 0 . tillyardi. 

Embia major differs from it congeners in the presence of an extra tarsal 
bladder (fide Imam, 1913, p. 173*). In those cases where no mention of tarsal 
bladders has been made by Enderleln (1912) — e.g, Hhagadochir — it is assumed 
that the normal state obtains, two being exceptional, and as such certain to be 
mentioned. 

Tillyard (1937, p. 249) states that the cerci are asymmetrical In all recent 
genera except Clothoda . The fact that such species as OUgotoma aaunderai and 
0. latreillei possess on each side two subcylindrical segments, practically, if not 
entirely, symmetrical, proves that the asymmetry of the tenth abdominal tergite 
predated the asymmetry of the cerci. This course has been followed in the 
scheme. 

The scheme, which has been prepared without prejudice as to the naturalness 
or otherwise of existing systems of classification, supports the general principles 
laid down by Enderleln (1912)* and modified by Tillyard (1937). The separation 
of Clothoda is marked, and it 4°®* not appear to be on the direct line to the 
Embiidae, s. str. The dichotomy to Embiidae and Oligotomidae, following division 
of the tenth abdominal tergite, appears to be based on very important characters 
(1C and 2B appear to be monophyleticf for the Oligotomidae). At the same time, 
such a scheme illustrates the artificiality of most specific keys; for instance, in 
the key to the species of Metoligotoma in this paper, the presence of a character 
whose factor is referable to 6B places species in a group which is almost certainly 
not natural. 


* With the exception of the species now referred to Anieembia ; see Chamberlin 
(1923). 

t In this connection it may be mentioned that Notoligotoma shows a very great 
resemblance to PHlocorembia on the male terminalla, both on the characters of the left 
cercus, left and right hemitergttes and processes, and also on the unlisted characters of 
the ‘ventral process’ (identical with left cercus-baslpodlte ) and the trapesoidal plate 
ba sally separating the left and right hemitcrgltes. The form of the right hemltergite of 
Ptilocerembia has been included under 1C, though Friederichs (1923) makes no mention 
of nodules on the forwardly-directed process, such as are found in Notoligotoma 
(although not mentioned by Friederichs In hie description of OUgotoma hardyi 
(» N . hardyi) either). I consider from Friederichs' figure (fig, 7) and description 
(Links (Cercus) 1. Oiled hinten wulstfdrmlg verdickt, nach lnnen verl&ngert und 
daselbst ges&hnt. Das 2. GUed 1st kurs und plump an das 1. angesetzt. Der Unke 
Cercus ist kttrser als der rechte) that the left cercus is rightly referable to '4C\ especially 
since he has greatly exaggerated the length and distinctness of the second segment of the 
left cercus of Notoligotoma hardyi in his figure (l.c., fig. 1 ; ct, however, Davis, 1986a, 
fig. 8). Since N otoltgotoma is probably derived from an Indo-Mal&yan ancestor, it seems 
possible that Ptilocerembia (from Sumatra) may be near Its ancestral line; this would 
necessitate some modification of figure 120, separating Notoligotoma (and probably 
Metoligotoma) further from AnUtembia and other Oligotomidae, and deriving them from 
Ptilocerembia by a change of 1B-1C (Ptilooerembia to Notoligotoma) convergent with 
that In the true Oltgotomld stock. Whether the change 2A-2B would also be Inter- 
polated between Ptilocerembia and Notoligotoma is uncertain, as the validity of this 
character is doubtful (see above). This view would make the family Oligotomidae (as 
recognised by the criterion *1C*) polyphyletlc, but would render unnecessary the conver- 
gence of 4B-4C, 7A-7C, postulated in figure 120 for Ptilocerembia and Notoligotoma . 
With reference to the polyphyly of the family Oligotomidae (as recognised by 1C) 
demanded by this course, it is to be noted that the venation of Notoligotoma , though 
similar in disposition. Is more strongly developed, that Is, less obsolescent, than in 
OUgotoma ; this supports the view that Notoligotoma is derived, not from a form near 
OUgotoma , but by an Independent loss of R, as present in the Embiidae. 
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Consideration of convergence in characters dealt with in figure 180. 

1. — Convergence by loss Is of greater frequency than convergence by 
acquisition. Loss of the second branch of M is convergent In the development of 
Clothoda from the ancestral type and in the development of the Embia-liue from 
primitive Embildae, and, if 1C is derived from 1A by way of IB, on the Oligotomid 
line also. Loss of wings in some (1CD) or ail (ID) individuals of a species is 
convergent in the Monotylota-Haploembia line, Anisembia texana and A. wheeleri, 
Notoligotoma nitem, Oligotoma gumeyi gumeyi, and the line leading to 

MetoUgotoma, 

2. — Apparently no convergence. 

8. — Development of an extra tarsal bladder is convergent in Embia major, 
Haploembia , and the line leading to Notoligotoma and Metoligotoma. 

4. — The change 4A-4B occurs In the development of primitive Embiidae, the 
development of the Anisembiar-Notoligotomor-Metoligotoma line from primitive 
Oligotomidae, and the development of the majority of species of Oligotoma from 
the primitive species of this genus. 

The change 4B-4C* occurs convergently in Ptilocerembia (not very completely) 
and in Notoligotoma and Anisembia, probably separately in the latter. The develop- 
ment of 4D is convergent in Anisembia heymonsi (End.) and the genus 
Metoligotoma. 

5. — The change 6A-5B appears to be monophyletic. 

6. — The type of factor classed as 6B arose convergently from 6A in 
Rhagadochir, Oligotoma tillyardi and Metoligotoma pentanesiana (see Davis, 1986b, 
p. 267), and probably separately in M. convergcns (see above). 

The type of structure classified as 6C arose convergently in Oligotoma glauerti 
(somewhat modified), 0 . gumeyi and Metoligotoma pugionifer . The change 7A-7C 
appears to be convergent in Ptilocerembia and Notoligotoma.^ The change 7A-7B 
appears to he monophyletic, emphasizing the naturalness of Oligotoma, s. str., as 
defined in Part i (p. 281). The change 7A-7D appears to be monophyletic, as with 
6A n 6B; this, together with such additional characters eb the hypandrium, 
emphasises the naturalness of the genus Metoligotoma . 

Convergence and Determinism. 

Below is advanced a deterministic theory of convergence of homologous 
structures,! involving the Law of Corresponding Stages, which seems to explain 
naturally even such outstanding cases of convergence as the fore limbs, etc., of 
Mantidae and Mantispidae, members of different major groups of Pterygota. 

Whatever cause one assigns to evolutionary changes— whether it be mutation, 
orthogenesis, somatic induction, non-adaptive variation due to chemical or physical 
stimuli in the environment— most workers will agree that every genotypic change 
h&B some cause, however obscure, and that, if similar causes act on similar genetic 
organisations under similar conditions, similar effects will be produced, which 

* According to figure 120 ; but see footnote on page 267. - - 

t According to fig. 120 ; but aee footnote on p. 267. 

t Convergence of homologous structures may appear a contradiction in terms to 
those who reserve the term homologue’ for a structure necessarily present in the common 
ancestor of types compared. The use of ♦homologous* in this paper implies, not common 
descent from a type posesslng the structure, but a closer correspondence than would be 
conveyed by the term 'analogous*; the correspondence is so close that It is assumed 
that a similar genetic constitution is responsible for the 'homologues*. The term 
'convergence' in this paper is applied to the phenomenon classed by Osborn (1906) as 
parallelism, not convergence. 
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will be manifested by similar characters. This argument can be applied to the 
gene or genes controlling a certain character, no matter what stages have been 
reached in the evolutionary sequence by the genes controlling other characters. 

Considering the factor (or factors) represented by 6A In figure 120, similar 
causes should produce the same changes, and, except for the possibility of 
modifying effects of other genes, develop the same characters, no matter what be 
the constitution of the genes controlling the other characters considered. Thus the 
character represented by 6B arises convergently in association with quite different 
combinations of other characters in RhagadochiVt OUgotoma tillyardi and 
Metoligotoma pentanesiana , merely by the normal working of efficient causation. 
This argument can be applied to all cases of convergence of homologous structures. 

An objection to the above may be put thus: ‘Why are not the characters repre- 
sented by, say, 6B, absolutely similar in all three types?' This does not seem to 
damage the validity of the theory in general, since it is probable that (1) the 
change 6A-6B may not be in one step; not all the required steps may have been 
taken In the same direction in each case, only the causes for certain of the steps 
having recurred In all cases: the variety of structures included under 6A Itself 
(as under 4B, 7 A, etc.) Is met by this consideration; (2) there may have been the 
same cause and effect (or sequence of causes and effects) for the gene primarily 
concerned with the character 6 in each case, but modifying factors affecting the 
character 6 may be present on other factors, possibly on some of the factors listed 
(1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7); or (3) environmental differences might cause slight phenotypic 
differences in the various types possessing the identical factor 6B. (3) does not 

apply to the Embioptera, but must be taken into consideration in some groups. 
With reference to this objection, however, the closer the convergence, and the 
more surprising it may otherwise appear, the more directly is it explained by the 
present theory. In the case of recurrence of identical non-atavistlc colour-patterns 
In different families or genera of Rhopalocera, which may or may not have a 
functional significance mimetically, the same consideration holds; and the closer 
the types, the greater the likelihood of identical effects being produced, since less 
possibility has occurred for the primary factor In the two types to undergo any 
steps in divergent directions, in the short time since the dichotomy of the two 
types, before the common cause for the convergent change came into play; and less 
possibility has been present for the development of divergent modifying factors. 

It may be said now that the true phytogeny of the types studied may actually 
be anything between that given in figure 120 and a scheme in which the end-type 
of each line would be placed at the distal end of a separate radius, the centre of 
these radii representing a common ancestor which might not even possess the 
ordinal characters of the Bmbioptera. This latter seems to be an extreme view, 
but some intermediate probably obtains. 

In general, convergence of characters of some functional use is likely to be 
noticed more frequently than that of purposeless or harmful characters, not because 
it would occur more frequently, but because it would be more likely to be selected 
and preserved. Convergence by loss is more likely to occur than convergence by 
acquisition, since the causes of loss of a gene or the rendering of it non-functional 
appear more likely to recur frequently than causes adding to the complexity of the 
genetic constitution. These two views are supported by actual observation in 
numerous groups of animals and plants. 

The present theory allows of the prediction of the structure of species which 
may be discovered in future. Actually, the species OUgotoma approximans, the 
specimens of which were received after the theory was fully developed, combines 
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characters of the right hemitergite of O. gumeyi gumeyi, the left cercus of 
O. gumeyi centralis , the mandibles of 0 . glauerti , the hypandrium and left cercus- 
basipodite similar to O. tillyardi, the left hemitergite of Metoligotoma minima t and 
wings, legs, first abdominal steraite, etc., as in all species of Oligotoma. 

The theory advanced Is also applicable to a consideration of whether any 
species is derived from a single individual which underwent the change differen- 
tiating It from its Immediately ancestral species, or whether this change occurred 
independently in a number of individuals. The independent development of the 
new specific character in different Individuals would correspond to cases of 
convergence. On the arguments applied to figure 120, it seems not unlikely that 
the character would be Independently derived on more than one occasion. This 
view is supported by the recurrence of certain mutations in Drosophila. 

Structure and Function. 

Although variations in structure of the termlnalia of the genus Metoligotoma, 
and indeed of the Order in general, often appear at first sight to be orthogenetic 
in origin, closer examination frequently reveals a functional use for certain organs, 
although in annecent species slightly different modifications may perform the same 
purpose apparently with equal efficiency. When the mode of copulation Is 
considered (cf, Friederichs, 1934, figs. 9, 10), the necessity for efficient copulatory 
appendages is realized, and any added efficiency in this direction seems likely to 
possess a very definite survival value. The mode of copulation also explains the 
asymmetry of the male termlnalia. 

In species of MetoligoUma with a lateral spine on the process of the left hemi- 
tergite, the angle between this spine and the main process serves as a guide to 
the left cercus, which, when adpressed to this angle, forms an efficient clasping 
organ. This function was overlooked previously (Davis, 19366, p. 257). The same 
function appears to be served in Hhagadochtr, but here the ‘ventral process'* and 
not the left cercus fits Into the angle. The nodules frequently found on the inner 
side of the left cercus (e.g. in Metoligotoma , Wotoligotoma , and many Emblidae) 
add to the ability of the cercus as a clasping organ when adpressed to some other 
structure. Nodules may also occur on other structures, e.g. on the hypandrium in 
Oligotoma glauerti and 0 . UUyardi, probably adding to the efficiency of the hold 
when some other organ Is adpressed to the nodulose surface. 

The possibility of the extra lobe of the process of the left hemitergite in 
0. tillyardi being used to hold a spermatophore has been referred to earlier (Davis, 
1936a, p. 242). Thus an extra lateral appendage to this process may act in three 
ways (1) as a guide to the left cercus, acting as a clasper; (2) as a guide to the 
'ventral process', acting as in (1) ; (3) as the second lobe of a forcipate structure, 
not as an organ for clasping the female. 

Several modifications of the left cercus-baslpodite in Metoligotoma possess 
abilities as clasping organs, in somewhat different ways. The slightly concave and 
heavily chltinized outer face of the left cercus-basipodite in M. extorris forms the 
base against which the inner tooth of the left cercus is adpressed to act as a 
clasper; the spinous left -cercus-baslpodite in M. illatcarrae, pressed against portion 
of the membrane of the female abdomen, with the left cercus bent inwards to hold 
the latter against it, must form a particularly efficient hold; and the bilobed left 
cercus-baslpodite of M, tasmanica hiloha forms a groove which guides the 

* Ontogenetic studies in the Embiidae may reveal that this is homologous to ' the 
structure referred to as the left cercus-baslpodite In the Oligotomldae. 
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downwardly-curved termination of the process of the left hemltergtte, the approxi- 
mation of these two structures forming a much more efficient clasping organ than 
in the case of M. tasmanica tasmanica , in which the process of the left hemitergite 
is pressed against the left cercus-baslpodlte without any guide to register against. 

Differential characters in structures other than the male terminalia may be 
of some functional use. The tarsal bladders are probably of service when the 
insect darts backwards in its web gallery, an act performed by the huge levator 
tibiae muscles of the hind legs; the bladders are probably of use in disengaging 
the tarsal claws from the web, by dilation and the forcing upwards of the tarsus, 
and two would presumably be more efficient than one. Loss of wings in the male 
does not militate against powers of dispersal, as the female is wingless In all 
cases; wings in this Order may be regarded as a hindrance (to free motion in 
the galleries), and their loss facilitates the escape of the insect from predators. 
The most rapid movement possible in the gallery is backwards, not forwards, and 
the wings impede backward movement particularly. It has been observed in 
winged males of Oligotoma gumeyi gurneyi and NotoUgotoma nitens that the 
wings are carried forward over the head during backward movement in the web, 
folding about a transverse line somewhat basad to a point half-way from articula- 
tion to termen. In these two species, probably throughout the family Oligotomidae, 
a definite hollow marks this line of folding, and this is present in specimens imme- 
diately after ecdysis, that is, it is genetic and not due to somatic modification. 
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SALINITY TOLERANCE AND pH RANGE OF CULSX FATWANS WIED., WITH 
NOTES ON THE ANAL PAPILLAE OF SALT-WATER MOSQUITOES. 

By A. R. Woodhill, B.Sc.Agr., Dept, of Zoology, University of Sydney. 

(One Text-figure.) 

I Head :Jl*t August, UjiiS.I 


Sal ln it v Tolkk a n < k. 

J nt rod action* 

The mosquito CuIcj: j ati guns Wied. has usually been regarded as a typical 
freshwater species. Prior to 1937, the only reference to the possibility of it 
breeding in suline waters was made by Hanilvn-Harris (1928), who mentioned 
that in Queensland this mosquito rarely breeds in brackish water. Recently 
Doctors Wanson and Nicolay (1937) stated that at Banana, on the coast of the 
Belgian Congo, “the larval cycle is accomplished normally in concentrations of 
up to 30 grams of chloride per litre” Taking this figure as representing the total 
chlorides present, the sulinity (S# t ) expressed as total weight of salts in grams 
per 1,000 grains of water, would be in the vicinity of 33-5, i.e., only slightly lower 
than normal sea-water. Experiments previously carried out by the author 
(Woodhill, 1936) showed that larvae were rapidly killed by sca-water of S',, 35*5. 
but no lower salinities were tested at that time. In view of the statement by 
Wanson and Nicolay, more detailed series of experiments were recently carried 
out til the University of Sydney. 

Laboratory cultures derived from naturally-occurring eggs were reared in 
various dilutions of sea-wator, using tap-water of 0*06 as a control. The 
salinity of the sea-water was determined by titration against “normal” sea-water, 
according to the method given by Harvey (1928), and the dilutions were again 
titrated before use. The general technique of breeding, with a constant food supply, 
was similar to that previously described for Africa concotor (Woodhill, 1936). 


Laboratory Fxperi meats. 

In the first series, eggs were allowed to hatch in tap-water (S',, 0*06), and the 
first stage larvae were transferred to water of the desired salinity within 12 hours 
of hatching. The results are given in Table L 

It will be seen from Table I that the larvae developed normally in 
9, that there was a slight but significant* reduction in S f i P 10, while a heavy 
mortality with considerable individual variation took place in S r / rr 11. 


* Assuming a binomial distribution the Standard Error is given by the formula 
S.E. - Vpx q x N 

where p * the probability of adult emergence 
q * 1 -p ~ probability of non-emergence 
N - number of Individuals 

The Standard Error of a difference = V8E* + SE* 

(1) (S) 

and if the difference between two means is greater than twice thl» figure the difference 
is assumed to be significant. 

Ml 
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Table 1. 

lit {tutor larvae of C. faUgans hatched in 8**- 0 and transferred within twelve hours to water of various salinities 

plus food . 20 larvae in each experiment. Constant temp, of 9$° F. 
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Odd larvae may be able occasionally to develop In 8% r 12, while B% v 13 is fatal 
to all larvae, death taking place within two days. In B%„ 30 the death of all larvae 
occurred within 8 hours. It is obvious that the critical point for 1st Instar larvae 
is in the vicinity of 8% t 11. 

In order to determine whether 4th instar larvae were any more resistant, bulk 
lots of larvae were bred through to the 4th instar in tap-water and then transferred 
to various salinities. The results are given in Table II. 
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Tablk II. 

4th inetar larvae of 0. fattgana bred <n ^ S3* 0 and transferred to water qf variant talinUite pint food 20 larvae in 

each experiment. Constant temp. 80* F. 


No. of 
Experiment. 


Mean per cent. 
Adult*. 



From Table U it le evident that there is a slight Increase in resistance to 
salinity in 4th instar larvae, as compared to 1st instar larvae, since there is a 
significant difference between the mean percentage surviving in each group in 
&%* 11 . 

A series of experiments was then carried out to determine whether the 
salinity tolerance could be altered by gradually increasing the salinity of the 
water* The results are given in Table 111. 
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TABLK 111. 

Larvae of C. fatlKAns nubjeetctl to ffradual increases in saHnily. 10 farm* in finch experiment plus food. Conitant 

temp. 80 * F. 
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It will be seen from Table III that some adaptation to increasing salinity 
takes place, since there is a significant difference between the number of adults 
produced in Stf, 11 in Table III as compared with Table II. In addition, 17% of 
adults were produced in S'Vr 14 when the increase was gradual, whereas no adults 
were obtained from S R ;, 13 when 4th instar larvae were transferred directly. 

TABLK IV, 

Pupae of r tatHiMfi breii in tap-water (#» o) anti tranefcrretl to variom fioh'nitu'e. 20 pupae in each experiment. 

Constant temp. 80 " F 
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The effect of Increased salinity on the pupae is* however* quite different. 
Larvae were bred through to the pupal stage in tap-water (S% r 0) and transferred 
to various concentrations of sea-water as soon as the pupae were fully pigmented. 
The results are shown in Table IV. 

It is obvious from Table IV that pupae can withstand an abrupt change from 
fresh water to water of approximately three times the concentration of normal 
sea-water and are quite independent of the osmotic pressure of the surrounding 
medium. 

Finally, a few experiments were carried out to determine the effect of a 
.solution of sodium chloride on the larvae. The results are shown in Table V. 


Tabt.k v. 

Int inutar larm? of (', fatlaarH. hatched in 0 and transferred within 12 hour a. 20 form*' in each experiment, 

Comtani temp , HQ r> F. 
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From Table V it will be noted that all larvae are killed by a solution of pure 
sodium chloride of a salinity of 10 gm. per litre, whereas they develop normally 
in a balanced solution of 8% r 10, i.e., diluted sea-water. This confirms the experi- 
ments carried out by previous workers on other species of mosquitoes. 

Influence of X (tUnity Change# on Developmental Period. 

In water of S5iV 0 to 10 at 80“ F. the period from hatching to aduli 
emergence varied from 8 to 12 days, and in 8#r 11 to S'w 14 from 9 to 13 days. It 
is apparent, therefore, that increased salinity does not retard development to any 
great extent. 

Discussion. 

Taking the results of Tables I to V, it is found that the reaction of Oicle# 
fatigans to saline water is such as one would expect from a typical freshwater 
mosquito. The results agree in a general way with those of Wlggleswofth (1933. 
a and b) for the larvae of Avdes (Htegomyia) aegypti. but cannot be accurately 
compared since in those experiments the larvae were not in all cases bred through 
to the adult stage. 

As shown by the same author, the critical point appears to be reached when 
the osmotic pressure of the environment becomes slightly greater than that of the 
haemolymph. 

Changes in the walls of the anal papillae, similar to those described by 
Wigglesworth in A. aegypti , were observed in S%, 11 to S% c 15, with considerable 
individual variation. When 3rd lnstar larvae were transferred from &% f . 10 to 
H% r 13-5 the anal papillae were frequently destroyed, and when the larvae were 
transferred back to 10, development to the adult stage took place without 
anal papillae. 
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Although some 3rd instar larvae can develop to the adult stage without anal 
papillae, the evidence bo far available indicates that all those species normally 
found In salt water have anal papillae either reduced or absent. 

The three species in the Sydney district which are frequently found in salt 
water, Aedcs (Mucidus) alternant West, A tides ( Ochlerotatus ) vigitaw Sk., and 
A tides (Pseudoskusm) eon color Tayl., all have anal papillae reduced or absent, and 
this is also the case with a New Zealand salt-water species Opifex fuscus Hutton. 



Fig, 1. 

(1) Cnlcic fatigans, (2) A Mrs alternant, normal appearance, (2o) A . alternant! 
with rectum protruding, (51) A tides vigllax, (4) .AfJtfrs cun color, normal appearance, 

(4a) A. conoolor. with rectum protruding. 

In Figure 1 the relative length of the anal papillae and the terminal segment 
of c. fatigans and the three salt-water species is shown. The appearance varies 
greatly according to whether the rectum is protruded or retracted. The structures 
previously termed rudimentary anal papillae in A. concolor are considered by the 
writer not to be homologous with the anal papillae but with internal rectal papillae. 
They are only evident externally when faeces are passed or when the larva is 
squeezed or preserved in strong fixative. Normally they are hidden within the 
anal opening. Similar structures, along with true anal papillae, can be seen in 
the figures of A. alternant (2 and 2a). Mosquito larvae when placed alive in strong 
fixative frequently protrude the rectum and lose the anal papillae, and these 
internal structures can then readily be mistaken for small anal papillae and have 
sometimes been figured as such. 

The results of these experiments do not confirm those given by Wanson and 
Nicolay for C. fatigans in the Belgian Congo. If a biological race of C. fatigans , 
capable of breeding in salt water, exists there, one would expect the anal papillae 
to be very much reduced, as the result of a racial difference, or completely lacking 
owing to loss during the life of the individual. Wlgglesworth (1938) has shown 
that even in water of S % c 9 the anal papillae of C. pipims are greatly reduced in 
size. 

On the other hand, it would he possible to obtain adults of C. fatigans from 
natural waters of a very high salinity, provided that the influx of salt wkter took 
place after the pupae had developed. 

The pH Range. 

Introduction. 

A considerable amount of work has been carried out on the pH range of 
0. /otipans, and this has been eummarized by Senior White (1934). The results 
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from both field observations and laboratory experiments have given very conflicting 
results, some authors stating that acidity was fatal, while others found that the 
larvae were killed by a high alkalinity. In some laboratory experiments the 
acidity was produced by fermenting material such as banana pulp, while in others 
the chemicals used to control the pH were definite larvae poisons, and no attention 
was paid to the quantity or nature of the food available for the larvae. It seems 
obvious that factors other than the changed pH were operating in many of these 
experiments. 

Labora t ory Ex ye rimentti. 

In the following series of experiments the same standard food as previously 
used by the author (Wood hill, 1936) was supplied throughout in a measured 
quantity of water. The control aeries were put up in tap-water plus food, the pH 
of the mixture remaining between 6*4 and 6*8. The pH of this mixture was altered 
by the addition of small quantities of acetic acid or sodium hydroxide. U was 
found that the pH could readily be kept between 3-6 und 4*2 by the addition of 2*6 
c.c. acetic acid (K) per litre, and between 3*4 and 3*6 by adding 6 c.c. per litre. As 
was to be expected, it was more difficult, to maintain a high pH. When water 

N 

containing 40 c.c. — NaOH per litre was used, the pH varied from 10*6 to 7*6, even 

20 

when changed twice weekly. In order to keep the pH above 9*0 it was found 

N 

necessary to use 100 c.c. — NaOH per litre, changing the water twice weekly. 

20 

The results of these experiments are shown in Table VI. 


Tabus VI. 

Jet inrtar larva# of C. fatigen*, hatched, in tap’waier and tram f erred ivithin It hour 9, 'JO larvae in each experiment. 
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It will be noted from Table VI that it normal percentage of adults developed 
from water with a pH varying from 8-6 to 4*2, 6*4 to 6*8, 7*6 to 10*6 and 9*0 to 10*6. 

A significant reduction in number uf adults took place in water of pH 3*4 to 
3*6, but this result is not necessarily due to the direct effect of the low pH on the 
larvae, but may be due to Its effect on the bacterial flora or to the direct effect of 
the excess acetic add on the larvae. Senior White (1934) records larvae and 
pupae of C. faligans in a tank of dilute hydrochloric acid with a pH of 1*6. 

It is obvious therefore that any variation in pH between 4*2 and 9*0 does not 
prevent the development of V. fatigam. 

Influence of pH Changes on Develop menial Period. 

The following gives the maximum and minimum periods from hatching lo the 
emergence of adults at S 0 " F. 


pH ILuhgr*. 
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16 
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10 6 
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16 


It will be seen that a considerable change from the normal towards either 

acidity or alkalinity slightly retards the development, but from the data at present 

available it is not possible to say whether this Is a direct effect on the larvae, or 

whether it. acts indirectly by retarding the development of bacteria. 

* 

SUMMAKY. 

(1) The statement by Doctors Wanson and Nicolay that CuIcjl fatigans in the 
Belgian Congo develops normally in water containing 30 grams of chloride per 
litre has not been confirmed by experiments with the same species in Australia, 

(2) 1st or 4th instar larvae, when transferred from tap-water direct to diluted 
sou-water, will not develop normally in concentrations greater than 10 gm, of salts 
per litre, and no adults develop in water containing 13 gm. of salts per litre, 

(3) When the salinity of the water is gradually raised, a few adultB develop 
in water containing 14 gm. per litre. 

(4) Under no circumstances do any adults develop from larvae in water 
containing 16 gm. or more of salts per litre. 

(5) Larvae will not develop in water containing 10 gm, of NaCl per litre with 
no other salts present. 

(6) A comparison of the length of the anal papillae in relation to the terminal 
segment shows that all the species of mosquito larvae commonly found in salt or 
brackish water in Australia and New Zealand have anal papillae reduced or absent, 

(7) The structures formerly referred to as rudimentary anal papillae In 
A odes {Pseudoskusea) concolor Tayl. are considered to be homologous with Internal 
rectal papillae. 

(8) Pupae are independent of the salinity of the water and will develop to 
adults in water containing 105 gm. of salts per litre. 

(9) Variation of the pH of the water from 6*8 to either 4*2 or 9*0 slightly 
retards the development of the larvae to the adult stage, but has no effect on the 
total number of adults produced. 
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The author's thanks are due to Mr. F. C. McCleery for advice on methods of 
statistical analysis, and to Mr. F. H, Taylor for confirming the identification of 
the species. 
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FISHES FROM NAURU, GILBERT ISLANDS, OCEANIA. 

By Giuikut P. Whitucy, F.R.Z.S., Ichthyologist, The Australian Museum,* and 
Alan N. Colkpax, B.Sc., Department of Zoology, University of Sydney. 

(Plate xiv; three Text-figures.) 
fUead 31st August, i y 3 s . 1 

Nauru or Pleasant Island, sometimes culled Nawodo or Shank Island, is the 
westernmost of the Gilbert Islands in Oceania. It was discovered by Captain 
Fearn of the ** Hunter ” in the 1790’e, and is situated in Lat. 0° 25' S., Long. 167° 06' E. 

I 1b nearest neighbour is Ocean Island, which will therefore be considered along 
with Nauru as a single faunal region. Ocean Island has also been named Bonabe, 
Panopea, Baanopa, or Paanopa, but should not be confused with Ponape or Ponapi 
(i.t\, Puynepet Island) in the Carolines, or with Ocean Island in the Hawaiian 
group. The Ocean Island with which we are concerned is in Lat. 0"52'02"S. and 
Long. 169° 36' E. It was discovered in 1804 from the ship “Ocean”, 

The fishes of Nauru and Ocean Island are identical with species recorded from 
the Carolines, Gilberts, and Santa Cruz Islands. They belong therefore to the 
Garrettian Province of the Melanesian Marine Region. Those interested in the 
relationships of this province to the faunas of Australian seas may refer to the 
section on zoogeography in the A«.vfraMa» Zoologist, viil, 4, 1937, pp. 268*272. 

Because of the isolated position of Nauru and Ocean Islands, very few 
naturalists or collectors have visited them. The first contribution to our 
knowledge of their zoology was made when, some thirty or forty years ago, 
Messrs, F. Danvers Power and A. E. Stephen visited them on behalf of the 
Pacific Islands Company. They brought back to Sydney some birds, reptiles, fishes, 
molluscs, arthropods, crustucea, and echinoderms, and most of their specimens are 
still preserved in the Australian Museum. The fishes were registered nos. 1.5016 
to 5042 and 5046 to 5052, and on this basis Waite wrote the first list, of the fishes 
from these regions, recording (1903) from Pleasant Island (Nauru); Gymnothorax 
pietus Ahl., Fistula rio depressa Gtinther, Alulloides samovnsis Gtinther, Varanx 
hippos Linnaeus (regarded as poisonous at times!), Anthius pleura taenia Bleeker, 
Cirrhites maculatus LacGp&de, Glyphidodon brown riggii Bennett, Thalassoma 
purpurea Forskal, Thalassoma melanovhir Bleeker, Teu this lineatm Linnaeus, 
Truth ts triostegus Linnaeus, Sasvus unicornis Forskal, Malaria* penophthalmm 
Cuvier and Valenciennes, and Rhomboid ieh thy s pantherinus Riippell; and from 
Ocean Island (Paanopa): Gymnothorax ftaromarglnutus Riippell, Gymnothorax 
tcssellatUH Ulclmrdson, Tylosurm pktturus Rtippell (? r Belone depressa, Gtinther), 
Fintnlaria depress a Gtinther, Holocentrus erythrovus Gtinther (native name 
Te brv.no), Promethiehthys promethem Cuvier and Valenciennes, Varans; hippos 
Linnaeus, Kuhlia taeniuru Cuvier and Valenciennes, Epinephclus merru Bloch, 
Teuthis triostegus Linnaeus, Oobius albopunctatu * Cuvier and Valenciennes, and 
Malarias mcleagris Cuvier and Valenciennes. 

* Contribution from the Australian Museum, 
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To the above list Waite added, “The following are given as native names at 
Ocean Island; as specimens were not obtained the species cannot be given. 
Hammer-headed Shark, Te-pakoa te anoa. Tiger Shark, iSviarr. Flying Fish, 
Tonouti. Pain, Te-kanebek. 

“The last-named, of which 1 have seen a photograph, is Ruvettus pretionus , 
Cocco, a species I first recorded from the South Pacific (Waite, Aunt. Mus. Mem., iii, 
1899, p. 639) 

The Australian Museum series of fishes which had been utilised by Waite 
remained until recently the only collection, so far us we can trace, ever made and 
reported upon from Ocean and Pleasant Islands, and it appears that this Museum 
is the only one in which fishes from those islands are preserved. Thus authors on 
the fishes of Oceania have added no further records to those of Waite, unless by 
wuy of bringing his nomenclature more up to date or reclassifying a few small 
specimens which he left untouched. 

Fowler (1928) includes the fishes of Ocean and Pleasant Islands as follows: 
Lyeodontis picta (Ahl.) (p. 61), Lyeodontis fiavomarginata (Rtippell) (p, 66), 
Lyeodontis favaginea (Schneider) (~ Gymnothorax tessellatvs In Waite) (p. 57), 
M itrongyhtra tahitieusis Fowler ft Bean (- Tylosurus plat unis Waite) (p. 73), 
Platophrys pantherinus (RUppell) (p. 91), Holoeentrus erythraem Gtinther 
(p. 99), Fistularia petimba LacSpfcde (p. 117), Promethichthys promethean 
(Cuvier) (p. 135), Ruvettus prctiosun Cocco (p. 135), Cavan x ignobilis Forskal 
(~ V. hippos in Waite) (p. 148), Kuhlia taeniura (Cuvier) (p. 171), M err anus 
nterru (Bloch) (p. 181), Ant Mas pleurotaenia Bleeker (p. 186), Mull aides 
sam oe twin Gunther (p. 234), Cirrhitun pin nu la t its (Bloch ft Schneider) 

(- C\ mueulatus in Waite) (p. 237), He pat us tiiostegus (LinnC) (p. 264), HepaUts 
li neat us (Llnn£) (p. 269), A r a*o unicornis (Forskal) (p, 277), Abudcfduf 
bioeellatus (Quoy ft Guimard) (- Glyphidodon broicnriggii in Waite) (p. 321), 
Thalassoma purpureum (Forskal) (p. 353), Thalussomu mclanoehir (Bleeker) 
(p. 356) , Bathygobitts f uncus (RUppell) (= Gobi vs albopunctatus In Waite) (p. 405), 
Malarias perl oph that nuts Valenciennes (p. 439), Malarias meleagris Valenciennes 
(p. 440). 

In 1931 Fowler Issued his first supplement to “The Fishes of Oceania", but 
there are no fishes from Ocean or Pleasant Island in that paper. However, in 
Supplement 2, Fowler (1934) lists some species from these islands from a manu- 
script catalogue of the fishes from Oceania in the Australian Museum. Here, 
therefore, we find recorded: Chaims chan os (Forskal), “Introduced" (p. 386), 
Lycodontis jUrvomurginata (Rtippell) (p. 890), Lycodontis favaginea (Schneider) 
(p. 390), lielone platura Bennett (p, 392), Platophryti pantherinus , (Rtippell) 
(p. 394), Fistularia petimba Lucdp^de (p, 398), Promathichthys promethean 
(Cuvier), 530 mm. long (p, 400), Merranus merra (Bloch) (p. 410), Anthias pleuro- 
taenia Bleeker (p, 411), Cirrhitus pinnulatus (Schneider) <p, 422), Thalassoma 
quinguevittatus (Lay ft Bennett) (p. 438), Thalassoma melanochir (Bleeker) 
(p. 438), BaOiygobius f uncus (Rtippell) (p. 442), Malarias periophthalmus 
Valenciennes (p. 446). 

We have considered it necessary to list the above records in detail to avoid 
the necessity of searching again through nearly seven hundred large double- 
columned pages in Fowler's works. % 

Whitley (1935, p, 238) gave the results of his examination of some “old 
collection" percoids in the Australian Museum from Nauru, These had evidently 
formed part of Waite's original series, but had been left unclassified. They were 
thereupon determined as novelties and one was named Ch ronumthlas erilis (family 
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Anthlldae) and another species wus left until now before being described as new. 
He also noted that Waite's Anthias pleurotamia Bleeker belonged to the genus 
Pseudanthiaa. When dealing with devil rays, the same author (Auetr. At us. Mag., 
vi, 1986, p. 11, and Whitley, 1986, p. 181) quoted an account of a Nauruan Devil 
Kay, tentatively identified as Afantal banksiana (LacOpOde). A File Fish, 
Mufflamen fraenatus (Latreille) was recorded from Nauru (Whitley, 1987). 

A. F. Ellis (1986) gave a plate (opposite p. 177) of a Marlin swordfish from 
Nauru and discussed fishing methods in general. A more scientific account of the 
fisheries was given in the same yeur by Kayser (1986, p. 92). Bee also Power, 
An st. Naturalist, Jan., 1916, 116-6. 

Also in 1986, photographs of a large Nauruan shark were submitted to us for 
identification and determined as a species of Echinorhinus, though, as the specimen 
was not preserved or measured, exact specific identification was impracticable. It 
was interesting, however, to find this genua of sharks in Oceania. 

The above gives a rOsumO of our knowledge of the fish-fauna of Ocean and 
Pleasant Islands down to recent years, when further collections have been made 
and submitted to us for identification and report. For these we are indebted to 
Professor W. J. Dakin, who made an extensive collection during his visit to the 
Island in 1934, to Rupert C. Garsia, Esq., the Administrator, who has forwarded 
specimens from time to time, and finally to Professor Harvey Sutton, who made a 
collection with the object of determining the food values of the different species 
used in the Hospital Kitchen. Professor Sutton secured these fish during a recent 
visit (March. 1987) and was good enough to hand them to us for identification. 

The collections made by these gentlemen duplicate some of Waite's species, 
indicating, as one would expect, that these are constant or common at Nauru, 
but they also contain some interesting new records as detailed hereunder. 

We are indebted to Commander Rupert C. Garsia, Administrator of Nauru, for 
supplying us with the native names of the fishes. These are quite unlike the native 
names given to these, or allied, species in Hawaii, Tahiti, Rarotonga, and else- 
where. It is noteworthy that more than one native name may be applied to what 
a systematise would consider to be a single species of fish. 

In this paper we do not presume to give a comprehensive list of the fishes of 
Nauru, though we include all the species so far known from there. If that island 
is like most of the others in Oceania, it probably supports a fauna of several 
hundred species, whereas our list includes 74 species. Neither do we give full 
references to literature or lengthy synonymies, as these may be found in the 
many excellent treatises on Indo-Paciflc fishes. Some changes in the scientific 
nomenclature of many of the fishes of Oceania will have to be made at no distant 
date, as all authorities realise* but we have felt that, at this stage, it were better 
to postpone making more drastic alterations until further revision of some of 
the genera (e,g„ * 4 Tntthis " and “Goranx”) be attempted in the future. The 
preserved material in the Australian Museum is registered under the following 
numbers: 1.5016 to 6042; 1.5046 to 5062; 1.6681 to 6682; IA.6990 to 7021; IA.7126 
to 7178. 


Family EcHmoitanriDAK. 

0 Genus Eohinokhiwus Blainville, 1816. 

1. EcittNORHiNUB sp. Bramble shark. 

Photographs of a large shark from Nauru have been identified as representing 
this distinctive genus, which has not hitherto been recorded from Oceania. 
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Unfortunately no detailed measurements, teeth or other parts, were secured, so 
that the species cannot he identified. The length was said to have been 10 feet. 
Nauru (A. 8. Lloyd) ; September, 1036. 

Family Spiitrnidae. 

Genus Sphybna Rafinesque, 1810. 

2. Sphybna zygakna (Linn&). Te-pakoa te anoa; Hammerhead Shark. 

In the absence of specimens or detailed measurements and photographs, we 
can only surmise that the Hammerhead Shark may be this species. 

Ocean I. (Waite). 

[(2f/) Watte also recorded a Tiger Shark or JCviurr from Ocean Island, but 
it is impossible without a specimen to say even to what family this belongs.] 

Family Cehatoptehidae. 

Genus Manta Bancroft, 1820. 

3. Manta bankriana (LacOpOde). Devil Ray. 

Raja banksiana Lac6p&de, Hist, Nat, Pons., ii, 1800, p. 105, PI. v, fig. 3. East 
Indies.— Manta bank si ana Whitley, Austr, Zook, vili, 1036, p. 180. 

A Devil Ray, 8$ feet across the pectoral fins, was found washed up on the 
reef at Nauru In 1935 by Mr. F. H. Davies. It was a female, containing an embryo, 
but unfortunately no parts of the specimen have been preserved. 

Nauru (Davies), 

Family Ciianidae. 

Genus Ohanos Lacdpfcde, 1803. 

4. Guanos oitanos (Bonnaterre). Ibija; Milk Fish (Baflgos of the Philippines). 

Chano# chano# Fowler, Mem, Bish . Mas., xi, 6, 1934, p. 386. 

Nauru (Dakin). Australian Museum registered numbers IA.7125-6. Two 
specimens from Fish Pond. For a reference to the Ibija fisheries, ride infra , p. 303. 

Family Mitraknidak. 

Genus Gymnothokax Bloch, 1795. 

5. Gymnothokax fi.avimahginattts (Rttppell). Reef Eel. 

Gym nothawix fUtvomargimitus Waite. — Lycodon tis fiaromaifjinata Fowler, 1928 
and 1934. 

Ocean I. (Watte). 

6. Gymnothokax favaginfpb (Bloch & Schneider). Spotted Reef Eel. 

Gymnothorax tcsseUatus Waite. — Cycadontis favaginva Fowler, 1928 and 1934. 
Ocean I. (Waite). 

7. Gymnothokax zontpectis Seale. Etari; Reef Eel. 

Nauru (Dakin). 1A.6991. 

8. Gymnothokax bakeni, n. sp, Earuero; Dakin’s Reef Eel. PI. xiv, fig. 2. 

A Reef Eel in the Nauru collection bears the native name Earuero, but 
requires u new scientific name since it does not agree with descriptions, figures, 
or specimens of any Indo-Pacific species knowm to us. We therefore have much 
pleasure in naming it in honour of Professor W. J. Dakin, D.Sc., to whom we are 
indebted for the fine series of fishes he secured. The measurements given below 
are approximate, since, as Is usual with eels, the specimen is rather distorted in 
preservative. 

Head (61 mm.) 9*4, depth of trunk (64) 10*6 in total length (576). Distance 
from snout to anus (240) l a 4 in tail (336). Head 2*9 in trunk (179). Eye (5) 
2 in snout (10) which is greater than interorbital (8*5). Gape (22) 2*77 in head. 
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Top of head bulbous; snout blunt and short; eye small. Its diameter less than 
that of gill-opening. Anterior nostrils tubular, but without flaps; posterior nostrils 
pore-like, A few open mucus pores around jaws. Mouth reaching backward well 
behind eye. Teeth conic, without serrations. None of them is granular or molar- 
like: they are pointed fangs, those on roof of mouth being depressible. They 
extend in an even row round the upper jaw and intermaxillary, and there is a 
series of about seven rather larger maxillary fangs forming an Inner row on each 
side. About four enlarged teeth behind the intermaxillary ones. A well developed 
row of teeth on each side of vomer. Mandibular teeth in a single row laterally, 
but anteriorly there are several inner teeth grouped asymmetrically* giving a bi- 
01 * tri-serial appearance. Throat with a few longitudinal furrows. 

Body elongate, rather robust anteriorly, becoming compressed towards end of 
tall. The skin is smooth and tough and puckered into numerous scale-like folds. 
Anus large. In anterior half of fish. Dorsal fin originating before vertical of gill- 
openings and continuing to the caudal. It is very little elevated and is so invested 
with adipose tissue that the rays cannot be felt Anal similar to dorsal, originating 
u short distance behind vent. Caudal fin very small. Colohr, in formalin, pale 
yellowish-brown, lightest on snout and belly. This ground colour is mottled with 
darker on body and there is a faint lilac tinge on the dark posterior part of the 
head and towards end of tail. Edges of fins pale dirty-yellowish, not mottled. 
Teeth brown. No cross-bands or striking coloration; no dark patch at gill-openings 
or at rictus. 

Described and figured from the holotype of the species, a specimen 676 mm. 
long, from Nauru, Gilbert Islands, Oceania (Professor Dakin), Australian Museum 
registered no. 1A.6990. 

The blunt snout, dentition (us described)* and small eye are useful recognition 
marks. 

9. Gymnotiiouax uaksiak, n. sp. Gars la’s Reef Eel. PI. xiv, fig. 3. 

One specimen of a small, very dark coloured Reef Eel appears to represent 
an undescribed species, with which we have pleasure in associating the name of 
Commander Rupert C. Garsia, Administrator of Nauru, in appreciation of his 
assistance to all concerned in making this collection. 

Head (16 mm.) 8, depth of body (8) 16 in total length (129). Head and 
trunk (69) nearly V2 in tail (70). Eye (l) 3 in snout (3). Gape (6) 2*6 in head. 

General characters as for most species of Gpmnothoraa j, but the size is small* 
and the body not very compressed. Dorsal fin commencing before level of gill- 
openings, anal just behind vent, both fins being well developed and confluent with 
the caudal. The teeth are long, acute fangs, largest anteriorly. One very large 
depressible fang behind the intermaxillary series and before the single vomerine 
row of smaller teeth. An inner lateral series of four fangs on each side of 
maxillary teeth. 

Coloration uniform, without bands or spots. Very dark brown to blackish, 
with a narrow edging of white around the tip of the confluent fins around end 
of tall. 

Holotype registered no. IA.7171 in the Australian Museum. Collected on the 
reef flat at Nauru for Professor Harvey Sutton, Total length 129 mm. 

Genus Anarohias Jordan ft Seale* 1906. 

10. Anarohias kniuhti Jordan ft Seale. Deduwiduw; Reef Eel. 

AnurckUtu knighti Jordan ft Seale, Bull. U.8. Bur . Fisheries, xxv, 1906 
(Dec. 16* 1906)* p. 205* fig. 10. Bx Jordan and Starks MS. Samoa, 
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One specimen, about 200 mm. long, of this small reef cel, which is distinguished 
by having no anal fin. 

Nauru (Sutton). I A. 7X62. 

Genus Skdkrea Kaup, 1856. 

11. Sidehka n<5TA (Thunberg). Earn wit or Egamagamoe ; Reef Eel. 

Oyntnothorux pietus Waite. — Lyeodontis pieta Fowler. 

Nauru (Waite; Dakin). IA.6992 and IA.7147-8. One (TA.6992) as 
Egamuyumor, and two (IA.7147-8) labelled as Reef Snake, Kamtvit, 

Family Owiiciith y hue. 

Genus Lkiukanpk Bleeker, 1,852. 

12. LKniBANUs sEMioxwoTus (Lay & Bennett). Deimon; Snake Eel. 

One specimen, 212 mm. long, with 29 dark bands. 

Nauru (Sutton). IA.7163. 


Family Aulostomatuue. 

Genus Aulostomls Lacepfcde, 1803. 

13. Apluhtomuh uhinensis (Linnfi). Edabweo; Painted Flute-mouth. 
Nauru (Dakin). IA.6993. 


Fa m U y Fi s r v la hi id a e. 

Genus Fistitlaria Linn6, 1758. 

14. Fihtulauia ukpkkhsa Gtinther. Dabweo; Fluternouth. 

Fix tularin deprexsa Waite . — Fistitlaria petimba Fowler, 1928 and 1934. 
Nauru (Waite). Ocean L (Waite). 

Family Bklonidak. 

Genus Platybklone Fowler, 1919. 

15. Pi.at VBELO iVE pl ati ka (Bennett). Emwa; Long Toni. 

Tyloxurux platurutt Waite . — X Irony y hint t ah i fit* ns is Fowler, 1928 . — Bel oik 
platura Fowler 1934. 

Ocean 1. (Waite). Nauru (Dakin; IA.6996). 

Family Hkmikampiiu»ae. 

Genus Hemiwatmphuh Cuvier, 1816. 

16. Hemibamphus mahoijs ateh (Bonnaterre). Emwaijeb; Garfish. 

One specimen, identified as the H. mury hiatus of authors. 

Nauru (Dakin). 1A.6994. 

Family Exocoutidae. 

Maculocoetus, n. gen. 

Orthotype, Mavulococtux suttoni , n, sp. 

The genus represented by our Nauruan flying fishes requires separation from 
the true Cypxilurus of Swainaon (Nat. Hist. Class. Fish, Amphib. & Kept., i, Oct., 
1838, p. 299, fig. 63) because that name was introduced for a “bearded” Juvenile 
of an American species regarded by Bruun (Dana Rep., vi, 1935, p. 62) as the 
young of V. comatux (Mltehlll). The genotypical species differs from ours in the 
absence of the dark spot on the dorsal fin, the smaller number of predorsal scales 
(26:38-40), presence of palatine teeth, and a number of minor characters. 

Bruun Hoc. dL, p. 84) subdivided CypHlurus Into four subgenera. Our species 
comes nearest to C. lineal, us in his key and would thus appear to enter his subgenus 
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ProcypsUurus. which is synonymous with llronautes Jordan and Evermana (sec 
Whitley, Rev. Ami. Mm., xx, 1937, p. 11). The genotype of Proef/p«iluni8 = 
Exonautcs. is Exovoethus exailict is Linne 1771, from Carolina, which differs from 
our species in the smaller number of predorsal scales (29:38-40), and in the 
larger number of vertebrae ( C . exsUiens 44-45, Maculocoetm mttoni 42). 

Our new genus includes atrinignix JenkinB, probably apilopteruk C.AV., and 
probably poevilvptvrm C, 4b V. The systematic description of the new* form is as 
follows: 

17. Maoulocoktuh suttom, n. sp. Emor or Te-nouti; Flying Fish. Plate xiv, fig. 1. 

Head 4*6 in length; depth 52 ; D.12; A.10; P.12-13; lateral line 68-70 scales; 
predorsal scales 38-40; scales between origin of dorsal and lateral line 9. 

Body elongate, broadest at. about half-way between origin of pectorals and 
origin of dorsal. Posterior portion of head broad dorsally, tapering somewhat 
towards snout; interorbital space slightly concave and covered by rugose scales. 
Interorbital spuce less than distance from o)>erclc margin to eye margin. Eye 
large, its centre anterior to centre of head. Snout less than eye diameter, lower 
jaw slightly protruding, maxilla included and falling short of anterior margin of 
eye. Pectorals reach beyond the tip of last dorsal ray (on the type specimen the 
ends of the pectoral rays were broken off, so this character was confirmed from the 
paratype). Second pectoral ray branched. Ventrals reach to about two-thirds 
the base of the anal, their origin being nearer to the base of the caudal than to 
the eye margin (13:10). Origin of dorsal very little in advance of the vent 
(almost opposite). Us distance from the first caudal ray being 1-2 times the head- 
length, Longest dorsal ray 2 in head* Lower caudal lobe the longer. The 
proportions and numerical characters of the type specimen, and of two additional 
individuals are set, forth in the table below'. 


I 

Type 

No. IA.6906. 
Nauru. i 

No. 1A.7142. 
Nauru. 

No. IA.7143. 
Nauru. 

Ventral rays 


1 

1 

i 



’ 

H 

( 

Dorsal ray* 

14 1 

12- 

13 

12 

Anal ray* 

10 , 

10 

10 

Pectoral ray* 

12- 

w I 

13- 

14 

12-13 

Vertebrae 

— 

! 

— 

* 

42 

GUI raker* 


* I 

— 

- 

29 

Predorsal scale# 

28-40 { 

ca. 37 

ca. 38 

Trans vo rue scales (inid-doraal to 1. tot.) 

o ! 

9 

.1 

9 


mm. ; 

i 

% 8.L. 

mm. 

%H.h. 

mm. | 

i 

%S.L. 

Standard length 

1 

260 

1 

270 ! 


| 

260 


Preanal length ' 

190 

■ 

76 : 

210 

78 

200 | 

76 

Prodoiml length 

178 ! 

68 

180 1 

1 

67 

180 ! 

68 

Preventral length 

145 

50 

160 

60 

160 ; 

58 

Head length 

61 

23 

64 

24 

62 

24 

Snout length 

IS 

5 

15 

6 

13 

6 

Pectoral length 

152 

68 

190 

70 

176 

66 

Ventral length 

; 70 

27 

70 

26 

72 

27 

Dorsal height 

26 

10 

21 

8 

21 

8 

Body height 

60 

19 

60 

18 

50 

19 

Body breadth 

39 

t& 

36 

IS 

86 

13 

Interorbital breadth 

24 

9 

so 

10 

26 

10 

Bye diameter 

20 

8 , 

1 8 » 

8 

28 

* i 

9 
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Colour In formalin dark blue-grey above, merging into white below. Dorsal 
An with large black spot spread over about the fourth to the ninth rays. Caudal 
grey, ventrals white, not conspicuoualy marked. Upper pectoral raya greyish 
above, colourless below, lower pectoral rays colourless. Membrane of pectoral with 
large dark spots which are more numerous towards distal region of fin. These 
spots are very characteristic. Teeth on jaws very small. Palate toothless. 

Description based on the holotype (Aust. Museum Keg. No. 1A.6996), 290 nun. 
standard length. Named In honour of Professor Harvey Sutton, of the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Sydney University. 

Ocean Id. (Waite); Nauru (Dakin). Three specimens, Nos. IA.6996 and 
IA.7142-3. 


Family Holocenthbidae. 

Genus Holocenthrub Scopoli, 1777. 

18. Holooenthbus erythkaicus Gttnther. Iu n Anubwumin; Squirrel Fish. 
Holocentrus erythroeus Waite.— H. erythraeue Fowler. 

Ocean I, (Waite). Nauru (Dakin; IA.7127-9. Three specimens). 

Genus Mybipribtis Cuvier, 1827. 

19. Myrifkistis murojan (Bonnaterre). Iu n Anubwumin; Squirrel Fish. 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.7130-1. Two specimens. 

Family Muoxlidak. 

Genus Ellochelon Whitley, 1930. 

20. Ellochelon vaigiknbis (Quoy A Gaimard). Eaeor; Mullet. 

Portion of a large specimen. Nauru (Sutton). I A, 7146. 

Family Epinephelidak. 

Genus Epinephkluh Bloch, 1793. 

21. Epinephelus tauvina (Bonnaterre). Iwuro; Rock Cod. 

One specimen with D.xi/14; A.iii/8. Interorbital less than eye-diameter. 
Preopercular serrae not enlarged. Mandibular teeth almost uniserial. Opercular 
spines equidistant. Caudal fln rounded. Colour very dark brown with spaced 
rusty-reddish spots. No saddle-shaped blotches. Standard length, 234 mm. 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.7140. 

22. Epinephelus merka Bloch. Spotted Rock Cod. 

Epinephelm merra Waite. — Scrranus mvrra Fowler, 1928 and 1984. 

Ocean I. (Waite). 

Genus Cefhalqpholib Bloch A Schneider, 1801. 

23. Oefhalofijolis sonnehati (Cuvier A Valenciennes). Egabotsljij; Black 

Rock Cod. 

Nauru (Dakin), IA.7002. 

24. Cephalopholis auk anti us (Cuvier A Valenciennes). Iu n Anepe; Golden 

Rock Cod. 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.7144. 

26. Cephalopholis minxatus (Bonnaterre). Iwuro or Eanit; Spotted Rock Cod. 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.7008-4; 2 specimens listed as Iwuro or Eanit. IA.7139; 
1 specimen listed as Iwuro, 

Genus Pooonoperca Gttnther, 1869. 

26. Pogonopkbca ocellata Gttnther. Ekobwo-Bwi ja ; Spotted Rock Cod. 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.7006. 
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Family Anthiidae. 

Genus Chbomanthiab Whitley, 1985* 

27. Chkomantujas kxilib Whitley. Text-flg, 2. 

Chromanthias exilis Whitley, Hec. Austr , Mus., xix, 4, Sept. 19, 1985, p. 283. 
Nauru. 

Br. 4.D.X11/14; A.ii/14; P.22; V.i/5; C.15. L. lat. 19 plus 8 or 9 pores on caudal 
peduncle. L. tr. 2J/1/8J. Sc. 38. 

Head (10*5 mm.) equal to depth of body (10*5) and length of caudal fin 
(10*5) and 3*6 in standard length (38). Bye (3*25) subequal to interorbital (3*5) 
and upper jaw (3*2) and about one-third of head. 

Eye subequal to interorbital; posterior orbital margin denticulated. Maxillary 
short, naked, with supplemental bone. Fine teeth on jaws and palate, none on 
tongue. Preorbital with a row of mucus glands. Preoperculum finely denticulated 
posteriorly, without antrorse spines. Three to four rows of cheek-scales. Body 
covered with ciliated scales. Two to three scale-rows between lateral line and back. 
No squamulae. Dorsal fins united, without produced spines, rays long. Two anal 
spines. Pectoral rays divided, the upper ones longest. Ventrals behind level of 
pectoral base, their first rays long. Caudal forked. Colour, in alcohol, uniform 
reddish-brown above and silvery below. Eye dark bluish. Dorsal fins dark brown. 
Other fins yellowish, the anal and caudal rather infuscated. Length, 35 to 38 mm. 
In standard length. 

Holotype and paratype in Austr. Mus. Regd. no. 1.6681. The holotype is now 
figured for the first time. 

Genus Psbtxdahthiab Bleeker, 1873. 

28. Pskudanthiab n.KuuoTAENiA (Bleeker). 

Anthias pleurotaenia Waite; also Fowler, 1928 and 1934. 

Nauru (Waite). 


Naubua, n. gen. 

Orthotype, Naurua waitei , n, sp. 

A series of small Anthlld fishes from Pleasant Island was left unnamed by 
Waite, regarded with considerable doubt as Anthiasl by McCulloch (in MS.), and 
briefly recorded as “a small percoid fish” by Whitley in 1935. Attacking them 
afresh, wo are now convinced that these specimens represent a new genus and 
species of Anthiidae. They are easily distinguished from their congeners by their 
elongate form, large number of scales, and numerous dorsal rays, besides many 
other minor characters. In tact, they might well be separated as a new sub- 
family, the Nauruinae. 

29. Naubua waitei, n. sp. Text-fig. 1. 

Br. 5. D.x/16; A.iii/7; P.22; V.l/5; C.1S. L. lat. 72. L. tr. 4/1/19. Vertebrae 25. 

Head (9*25) 3*5, depth (7) 4*6 in standard length (32*5). Eye (3) greater 
than interorbital (2-B). Snout (2) 4*6, length of pectoral (7) 1*3, depth of caudal 
peduncle (4) 2*3 in head. 

Profile excavate before eyes. Snout naked, rest of head scaly. About six rows 
of cheek-scales. Eye large, posterior orbital margin crenulated. Interorbital 
convex, scaly. Preorbital very narrow. Snout overhanging mouth. Maxillary 
broad, scaly, Just reaching to hinder half of eye; no supplemental bone, Dentition 
weak, on jaws and palate, consisting of a row of small hooked teeth. There is a 
small canine on each side of the excavated premaxillary symphysis, also a recurved 
canine on each side of the mandibulary symphysis, and another some way back 
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on each side of mandible. Tongue long, acutely pointed, edentulous. Premaxillary 
processes short. One well developed opercular spine before the flap. Some sharp 
spines (probably becoming obsolete with age) on ascending Umb of preoperculum; 
lower limb and all other opercles entire. Some mucus pores on snout and pre- 
opercular flange. Nostrils rounded, without flaps. Brain visible through roof of 
head. Pseudobranchiae well developed. Gill-membranes united in front of isthmus. 
GiU-rakers slender, denticulated, about 2 mm. long, and about twenty In number 
on the lower part of the first branchial arch, Gill-filaments thick. 




Text-fig. l . — Naurun waitci Whitley & Colefax. Holotype from Nauru. 

ft, P. Whitley del. 

Text -fig. 2 . — Chromanthias exilis Whitley. Holotype from Nauru. 

G. V. Whitley del. 

Form elongate, tapering, compressed. Caudal peduncle long. Head and body 
covered with small strongly striated ctenoid scales, some of which form low sheaths 
to fins. No enlarged axillary scales. Lateral line complete, composed of single- 
tubed scales with their margins notched. The lateral line descends gently below 
the soft dorsal fin and does not form an angle on the sides. Four or five rows 
of scales between dorsal fin and lateral line. 

Dorsal fln originating behind vertical of pectoral and ventral bases. Its first 
spine small, third and fourth longest, the remainder decreasing In size and united 
to soft dorsal. No produced spines or rays. Base of spinous dorsal fln rather less 
than distance from end of soft dorsal to root of tail, and considerably less than 
base of soft dorsal. Second anal spine thickest, third longest, yet notably shorter 
than anal interhaemals. Anal short, its termination in advance of that of dorsal. 
Pectorals on lower half of body, long, rounded, with the rays branched. Ventral 
fins originating behind level of pectoral base; first ventral ray long but not nearly 
reaching vent. Caudal forked. 
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General colour, after long preservation In alcohol, straw-yellowish, the fins 
lighter. Four patches of large dark chroma tophores on vertex of head. A few 
speckles along back. Eye dark blue. 

Described and figured from the holotype of the new species, the largest of 
eight specimens 1J to 1ft inches long, or 32*5 mm. in standard length. Australian 
Museum regd, no. 1.6680. Holotype and paratypes. 

Named in honour of the late Edgar Havenswood Waite, well known Australian 
ichthyologist, and the pioneer in the study of the fishes of Nauru. 

Family Dui.khuk. 

Genus Mokonopsis Gill, 1862. 

30. Moronopsis taeniurus (Cuvier ft Valenciennes). 

Kuhlia taeniura Waite; K. taeniura Fowler. 

Ocean I. (Waite). 

Family Cabanoidae. 

Genus Caranx LacGpfcde, 1802, setutu lato . 

31. Caranx ignobius (Bonnaterre). Trevally. 

Caranx hippon Waite. — C. ignobilis Fowler. 

Nauru (Waite). Ocean X. (Waite). 

32. Caranx sexfasoiatus Quoy & Gaimard. Eapwue; Trevally. 

D.vii/i, 22; A.ii/i, 18. Scutes 30. 

Nauru (Dakin). XA.6997. 

33. Caranx melampygitb Cuvier ft Valenciennes. Iqutdada or Emwenae; Trevally. 
D.vii/i, 23; A.ii/i, 20 (21). Scutes 38. 

Nauru (Dakin). 1A.6998 (1 specimen labelled Emwenae); IA.7141 (1 specimen 
labelled Iquldada). 

Genus Chorinkmus Cuv. ft Val., 1832. 

34. Chobtnehuh banctipetri Cuvier ft Valenciennes, Eredeij; Leatherskin or 

Queen fish. 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.6999. 

Genus Elagatis Bennett, 1840. 

36. Kuagatjs bipinnulatus (Quoy ft Gaimard). Eoquoe; Runner. 

Nauru (Dakin). One (IA.7132) labelled “Yellow Tail". 

Family Lutjanidak, 

Genus Lutjanus Bloch, 1790. 

36. Lutjanus *mvm.AMM a (Bonnaterre). Ituwabu; Moses Perch. 

Nauru (Sutton). Three small specimens. IA.7146 and lA.7176—juvenile. 

37. Lutjanus marginatub (Cuvier ft Valenciennes). Iname; Hussar. 

Two specimens agree well with the plate of this species in Giinther’s “Fische 
der Sttdsee”. 

There are also three very small examples, with dusky margins to dorsal fins, 
which are tentatively regarded as the young of this* species. They were listed as 
Iname or Small White Fish, 

Nauru (Sutton). 1A.7137-8 (2 specimens); tA.7165 and 7176 (3 very small 
examples). 

Family Malaoanthj:oak. 

Genus Ma&aoanthus Cuvier, 1829. 

38. Malacanthus hordti Bleeker, Dobobu; Ocean Eye. 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.7011. 
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Family Mitllidak. 

Genua Mulloidichtiiys Whitley, 1929. 

39. Mulloidichtiiyb samoknbis GUnther, Dauronoron; Goatflsh. 

Multeities mmocnsis Waite . — Mulloidcs aamoenau Fowler. 

Nauru (Waite; Dakin, IA.7010). 

Family Pkmphkridae. 

Genus Fkmphkkjs Cuvier, 1829. 

40. Pempheris otaitensis Lesson, Idibidib; Bullseye. 

One specimen speared on the reef, 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.7000. 

Family Kyphobidag. 

Genus Opisthistius Gill, 1862. 

41. Opibthibtius scjuamosus (Alleyne & Macleay). Ijibawo; Drummer. 
Pachymetopon squamosum Alleyne A Macleay, Pkoc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Walks, 

Feb. 1877, p. 276, PI. lx, fig. 1. Hall Sound, New Guinea. 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.7001. 

Family Chaetodontidak. 

Genus Chaetodon Linn A 1758. 

42. Chaetodon lunula (Lae6p£de). Butterfly Fish. 

Two interesting larvae, in the Tholichthys stage, measure about 17 mm. in 
standard length, and correspond to the phase figured in Gtinther's “Fische der 
Stidsee”, PL 33, fig. D. 

Nauru (Sutton). IA.7173. 

Family Holacanthjdae. 

Genus Pomacanthoues Gill, 1862. 

43. Pomacanthodes iMPERATOR (Bloch). Ikurubwurub; Imperial Angel Fish. 
Pomacanthm imp vr at or Fiaser-Brunner, Proc. Zool. Soc. London , 1933, p. 566, 

PI. i (refs. & synonymy). 

Nauru. IA.7167. 


Family Cibrhitidak. 

GenuB Cirrhitits Lac6p6de, 1803. 

44. Cihrhitus piNNULATtm (Bloch & Schneider) • Iudud; Finger-fins. 

Cirrhites maculatus Watte . — Cirrhitus pinnulatm Fowler, 1928 and 1934. 
Nauru (Waite). Nauru (IA.7149). 

Family Gempylidae. 

Genus Promethioiithys GUI, 1893. 

46. PBOMKTniCHTHYB prometheus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Barracouta. 
Promethichthys promethem Waite; also Fowler, 1928 and 1934. 

Ocean I. (Waite). 

[A section of the posterior end of an unidentifiable Scombroid is also Included 
in the Nauru collection (No. IA.7158): native name, Egow. Also Hambruch 
mentions a Nauruan ‘bonito’.] 

Family Ruvrttmak. 

Genus Rttvkttus Cocco, 1833. 

46. Ruvkttub tydkmani Weber. Eaeoquor or Te*kanebek; Palu or Oil Fish. 
Ruvettus pretiosus Waite; also Fowler, 
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Ocean I. (Waite) ; Nauru (Sutton). A piece of integument, no. IA.7133, labelled 
Eaeoquor . Waite gave the native name as Te-kanebek. This species Is known as 
Palu or Pam in other parts of Polynesia. 

Family Istiophorjdae. 

Genus Istiompax Whitley, 1931. 

47. Istiompax austbaus (Wall). Marlin Swordfish. 

Tetrapturus australis Wall, lUustr. Sydney News, March 11, 1854, fig. Broken 
Bay, N. S. Wales . — Istiompax australis Whitley, Austr. ZooL, vi, 1931, p. 321, and 
Bee. Austr. Mus xvill, 1931, p. 148 . — Makaira australis Fowler, Mem. Bish . Mus., 
xl, 1934, p. 400, fig. 2 (Tahiti, etc.). — “Marlin swordfish"*, A. E. Ellis, Adv. Coral 
Seas, 1936, pi. opp. p. 177 (Nauru). 

The Marlin Swordfish, figured from Nauru by Ellis, is tentatively identified 
as this species. 


Family Teuthidae, 

Genus Ctenochaetus Gill, 1884. 

48. Ctenochaetus ctenodon (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Deiboe; Comb-toothed 

Surgeon Fish. 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.7135-7136 (2 specimens). 

Genus Teuthis Linnd, 1766, sensu lato. 

49 . Teuthis FUUGIN08U8 (Lesson), Eaborobor or Deriba; Surgeon Fish. 

PI. xiv, fig. 4. 

One small specimen (IA.7009) is typical and is labelled Deriba but a larger 
one (IA.7134) called Eaborobor represents an interesting colour variant which is 
here described and figured. It was speared through the body. 

D.vii/27 ; A.li/26; P.t/15; V.i/6, C.14. 

Upper profile of head weakly concave anteriorly, swollen before eyes, and 
thence rising evenly to over dorsal spines. Dorsal profile more arched than ventral. 
Head, 58 mm.; depth of body, 118; depth of caudal peduncle, 24. Eye 13 mm.; 
interorbital, 21; preorbital, 36. Pectoral fin, 65; ventral, 46. Eye small. Inter- 
orbital convex. Cheeks very deep, scaly. Some striae on opercles and scapulars. 
Five or six incisor teeth (each with four or five blunt cusps) on either side of 
each jaw. Body deep, compressed, covered by small imbricate ctenoid scales. 
Caudal peduncle with one erectile antrorae spine on each side. Dorsal and anal 
spines largely covered by integument. Soft portions of fins evenly rounded, not 
greatly elevated. Pectorals almost as long as head. 

Colour, in formalin, dark chocolate-brown with milky spots on middle of sides 
of body posteriorly; similar small milky spots on dorsal and anal fins. Chin whitish 
(? blue in life). Caudal dusky. Some yellow in pectoral axil. Inner parts of 
ventralB yellow, otherwise smoky to dusky. No conspicuous bands or patterns. 
In Lesson's figure of the type ( Voy . Coquille, PI. xxvii, fig. 2) the colour is uniform 
brown with some blue on the chin. 

60. Teuthis mneatus (Linn4). Iwiji; Striped Surgeon Fish. 

Teuthis Mneatus Waite. — Bepatus lineatus Fowler. 

Nauru — Waite; Dakin (IA.7006). 

61. Teuthis trouohtoni Whitley. Eweo; Banded Surgeon Fish. Fig. 3. 

Teuthis trouohtoni Whitley, Bee. Austr . Mus., xvi, 1928, p. 233, PI. xvi, fig. 1. 

Vanlkoro, Santa Crua Iss. — Teuthis trioBtegus Waite. — Hepatus triostegus Fowler. 

This species is called Martini in nearly all Polynesian dialects. Our Nauruan 
ones are labelled Zebra fiBh, Eweo. 
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Nauru — Waite; Dakin (IA.7008, 7169, 7172) several, including Juvenile stage. 
Ocean I. (Waite). 

The larval and post-larval stages of the Burgeon and Unicorn fishes (Family 
Teuthldae) are not uncommon in warm seas. The Australian Museum has 
specimens from New South Wales, Queensland, the Solomon Islands, and New 
Hebrides. They are deep-bodied compressed little fishes an inch or so long; the 
sides are not scaly as in the adult but are crossed by subvertlcal ridges or bony 
striae, and there is usually a large silver area on the thorax. Except in a few 
cases it is impossible to identify these larval fishes with any certainty. In the 
past some authors have regarded them as distinct genera to which the names 
Keris (or CerU), Priodon , Acrotmrua t and Prionolepis have been applied, but all 
these names (some of which are preoccupied) may be regarded as synonyms of 
Naso t the Unicorn fish. Jordan and Seale regarded fin-formulae as the best 
characters for identifying the larval Teuthldae, and, using this criterion, we can 
separate the larval forms which have been described into tentative subdivisions 
as follows. Those with five or six dorsal spines and three ventral rays are evidently 
young Naso. Those with nine dorsal spines and five ventral rays are probably 
TeuthU juveniles, but there are others which do not fall easily into either group, 
whilst very small larvae have not developed ventral rays at all, only a ventral 
spine. 


Nomina) Identification, 

Locality. 

Dorsal. 

Ana). 

Ventral. 

Priodon annuiatu # Q. and G. . . 

Timor. 

v/29 

li/20 

1/3 

l*riodon annularis C. and V, 

Timor. 

v/2« 

11/27 

1/8 

Pritmolepis kewittii Smith 

South Africa. 

v/ 29 

il/28 

i/2 or 8 

N asms 8p. Weber 

East Indio*. 

v/ 28 

11/28 

1/- 

Nasms up. Weber 

East Indies 

v !/2» 

M/27 

•u 

Naseus sp. Weber 

East Indies. 

vl/80 

U/30 

— 

Keris anginosus 0. and V. 

No locality. 

v 11/26 

lti/28 

i/6 

Keris anginosus Bleeker, Gttnth. 

East Indies. 

vl/20 

U/28-29 

1/8 

Keris amboinmsis Bleeker 

East Xndlea. 

vl/29 

11/30 

1/8 

Acanthurue ap. Weber 

East Indies. 

vUi/23 

iU/22 

1/- 

TeuthU troughtoni Whitley 

Nauru, 

vlil/22 ! 

m /21 

1/6 

Acanthurue orbicularis 0. and V. 

No locality. 

. lx/28 1 

1U/27 

i/0 ? 

A cant hunts argentine Q. and G. 

Sandwich Islands. 

ix/27 

Jil/26 

1/6 

Acanthurus rmlanurus C. and V. 

Pondicherry. 

ix/26 

— 

— 

Acanthurus melanurvs Gttnther 

Borneo. 

vlll/25 

m /25 

— 

Acanthurus coeruleus Lfitkcn 

Atlantic Ocean. 

lx/24-28 

iil/23~20 

1/6 

Acanthurus striatus Q. and 0.* 

Guam? 

lx or x/33 

111/25 

i/6 

Acronurus brevispinis Gttnther 

No locality. 

1x11 

1H/T 

1/2 

Acronurus formosus Caatelnau . . 

Queensland. 

viii/ 31 

111/32 

i/6 

TeuthU elegans Carman 

Cocoa Islands. 

lx/22 

m/21 

1/6 

Bepatus elegans Kamohara 

; Japan. 

lx/26 

m/28 

1/4 


* Probahiy young Ctenochastus, 


The Australian Museum specimens are withheld for future study, but in the 
Nauruan collections we find an Interesting banded post-larva (quite different from 
any in the Museum) together with very slightly larger specimens which conclu- 
sively link the juvenile with the species TeuthU troughtoni . This Nauruan 
specimen is 27*5 mm. in length from snout to end of middle caudal rays, and is 
thus slightly less than one-fifth the length of the V&nikoro holotype, so both 
specimens are illustrated here (Fig. 3) to show the changes which take place 
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with growth. The juvenile Is at the end of the larval phase because a very 
slightly larger specimen has metamorphosed and developed scales In place of 
the granular body-rldges of the larva. As tabulated above, the Nauruan larva has 



Text-tig. 3. — Teuthis troughtoni Whitley. Juvenile specimen from Nauru and 

adult holotype from Vanikoro. G. P. Whitley del. 

D.viii/22, Ail 1/21, P.16, and V.i/6. The lateral line and mucus system are 
prominent and the caudal spine is developed. The main anal spine still retains 
the serrations and a fair degree of elongation as relics of the early larval stage, 
but there are no serrations on the profile of the head. 

The colour is pale yellowish with dark markings (as shown in the figure) 
formed by brown chromatophores in the skin below the very numerous sub-vertical 
body-ridges. The posterior part of the head and visceral part of the thorax are 
dusky rather than silvery. 
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The following is a list of papers which we have consulted concerning larval 
Teuthidae: 

1824. Quoy and Gaimard, Vt>y. “Vranie” et " Phyaicienne” , Zoologic, i, 1824, p. 377, 
PI. Ixili. 

1835. Cuvier and Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poias,, x, 1835, pp. 166-308, PI. ccxcv, 

1852 to 1878. Sleeker, various paper* as listed by Weber and de Beaufort, Fish Indo- 
Aust. Archipel., i, 1911. 

1854. Gray, Cat. Flwh roll. Gronow Brit. Museum, 1864, p. 190. 

1801. Gttnther, Cat. Fish. Brit. Mus., tii, 1861, pp. 345 and 355. , 

1865. Kner, Heine der "Novara”, Flwche, I, 1865, p. 212. 

1871. Kiunzlnger, Verh. Zool,~Bot. Ges. Wien, xxl, 1871, p. 510. 

1873. Castelnau, Proc. Zool. Hoc. Viet., li, 1873, p. 104. 

1876. Gtinther, Journ. Mus. Godcffroy , ii, 9 (Fische der HUdsee, iv), Feb., 1875, pp. 
108-124, and figs. 

1880. DU t ken, Hpolia Atlantlca, Vid. Selak. Skr,, 5K, xii, 6, 1880, pp. 579 and 609, PI. v. 
1890. Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp , Zool. Harvard, xxlv, 1899, p. 70, PI, I, fig. 2. 

1906. Jordan & Seale, Bull. V.8. Bur. Fisheries, xxv, 1905 (1906), p. 354. 

1913. Weber, Siboga Expedite, Fische, May, 1913, p. 319, figs. 70-71. 

1913. Beaufort, Bijdragen tot de Dierkunde. Nat. Art. May. Amsterdam , 1913, pp. 125-126. 
1928. Fowler, Mem. Bern. P. Bishop Mus., x, 1928, p. 264. 

1931, Smith, Kec. Albany Mus.. iv, 1931, p. 145 < Prionolepis, a preoccupied name, given 
to a supposed new genus of Grammlcolepidae, but actually a young Naso.) 

3 934, Delsman and Hardenberg, De Tndlsche Zeevlschen, 1934, p. 274, fig. 197. 

1936. Herre, Field Mus. Nat. Hist.. Zool Series, xxi, 1936, p. 240. 

1937. Kamohara, Zool. Mag. (Japan), xlix, 7, 1937, p. 256, fig. 1. 

52. Teuthis gi.aucopareius (Cuvier). Deriba or Deiboe; Surgeon FiBh. 
Acanthurus glauco-pareius Cuvier, K$gne Animal, ed. 2, ii, April, 1829, p. 224, 

footnote. Based on “Seb., Ui, xxv, 3". Bast Indies. Id. Kittlitz, Mus. Benckenb. 
Abhand i, 1834, p. 193, PI. xiit, fig. 3 (Ulea, Carolines). 

Fowler (Mem. BUh . Mm., x, 1928, p. 272) gives the original reference to this 
species as “ Harpurua firiaucop«retw,v (Forster) Schneider, Systema ichth., Bloch, 
p. 212, 180 1”. But Bloch and Schneider do not quote that name and there is no 
reference earlier than Cuvier’s in Sherborn's Index Animalium. 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.7007, 7160 (several specimens). IA.7007 is labelled 
Deiboe; 7160 is labelled Deriba . 

Genus Zebrasoma Swalnson, 1839. 

53. Zebrasoma plaveboenb (Bennett). Ekamwigogo; Deep-bodied Surgeon Fish. 
One specimen of the dusky colour-form of this species, 

Nauru. IA. 7156. 


Genus Naso Lac6p£de, 1801. 

54. Naso unicornis (Bonnaterre). Unicorn Fish. 

Naaeutt unicomla Waite. — Naso unicornis Fowler. 

Nauru (Waite), 

Family Zanclidae. 

Genus Zanclus Cuv. ft Val., 1831. 

55. Zanouis canescens (Unn£). Moorish Idol. 

Nauru, IA-7166 (three specimens). 

Family Bothipae. 

Genus Bothus Kaflnesque, 1810. 

56. Bothus pantherinvts (Rtippell). Flounder. 

Rhomboidichthys pantherinus Waite. — Platophrys pantherinus Fowler, 1928 
and 1934. 

Nauru (Waite). 
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Family Pomacewtridae. 

Genus Eubomaoentrus Bleeker, 1877. 

57. Eupomacentbus lividus (Bloch ft Schneider). Eadere ; Demoiselle. 

Nauru (Sutton), as Small Black Fish, Eadere, IA.7164 and 7178 (10 small 
specimens). 1A.7177 is one young specimen only 18 mm. in standard length. 

Genus Glyphisqdon LacOpfede, 1808. 

58. Glyphisodon biogellatus (Quoy ft Gaimard). Demoiselle. 

Glyphidodon brownriggil Waite, — Abudefduf biocellalus Fowler. 

Nauru (Watte). 


Family Labbxdak. 

Genus Thalassoma Swainson, 1830. 

59. Thalassoma quadkicolob (Lesson). Earamae and Eareij; Parrot Fish. 

Juli8 quadricolor Lesson, Diet. Class. Hist. Nat., xiil, January, 1828, p. 27, and 
Mem. Soc. Hist. Nat. Paris , iv, Sept., 1828, p. 400, and Voy . Coquitle, U, 1831, p. 139, 
pi. xxxv, flg. 1. Tahiti and Bora Bora. — Thalassoma purpurea Waite. — Thalassoma 
purpureum Fowler, 1928. — Thalassoma quinquevittatus Fowler, 1934. — Thalassoma 
guadricolor Whitley, Austr . Zool viii, 4, March 12, 1987, p. 225, PI. xiv, flg. 1 
(refs, ft synonymy). 

Nauru (Waite). 

Professor Dakin obtained two specimens of this species, of which one 
(no. IA.7012) was called Earamae by the natives, and the other (IA.7013) Eareij. 
00. Thalassoma melanoohib (Bleeker). Parrot Fish. 

Thalassoma melanochir Waite; also Fowler, 1928 and 1934. 

Nauru (Waite). 


Family Blenniidae. 

Genus Nixiblennius Whitley, 1930. 

Nixiblennius Whitley, Mem. QXd. Mus x, 1930, p. 20. Orthotype, Blennius 
snowi Fowler. 

61. Nixibl-ennius snowi (Fowler). Snow's Blenny. 

Blennius snoioi Fowler, Mem. Bern. P. Bishop Museum, x, 1928, p. 431, flg. 71. 
Strong Island, Carolines. 

From an ichthyological viewpoint, one specimen of this species from Nauru 
Is of great interest, since it 1b the third known specimen, only the holotype and 
paratype in the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard, having been recorded 
hitherto. * 

The very long ocular tentacles and high spinous dorsal fln are characteristic 
features. Our specimen agrees well with Fowler's account, differing only in 
having a small, simple tentacle over each nostril, the body-markings a trifle darker, 
and in lacking white spots on head and pectoral base. It is 47 mm. long and thus 
the largest known. 

Nauru, on reef flat (Button). IA.7170. 

* 

Subfamily Salabiinae. 

Genus Salabias Cuvier, 1816. 

62. Salabias caudolineatus Giinther. Striped Blenny. 

Nauru (Sutton). IA.7168 (1 specimen); IA.7169 (1 specimen). 

63. Salabias edentulus (Bloch and Schneider). Demadara; Jumping Joey. 
Nauru (Sutton), listed as Grey Fish, with native name Demadara (IA.7166- 
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7X67); 2 specimens agreeing with Gttnther's figure of quadricomia ” in "Fische 
der Sttdsee”, PI. 117, fig. 6, rather than with the form he figured as K. edentutas 
(fig. A). 

64. Salarias pebiophthalmub Cuvier ft Valenciennes. Blenny. 

Salarias periophthalmua Waite. — tf. periophthalmua Fowler, 1928 and 1984. 
Nauru (Waite). 


Genus Crknaltious Whitley, 1930. 

65. CRENAtTiotre meleagris (Cuv. ft Val.). Blenny. 
Malarias meleagris Waite; also Fowler. 

Ocean I. (Waite). 


Family Gobiidae. 

Genus Bathyoobius Bleeker, 1878. 

66. Bathygobixts fitsous (Rttppell). Ekageg; Goby. 

Gobius albopunctatus Waite . — Bathygobius f uncus Fowler, 1928 and 1934. 
Ocean X. (Waite). Nauru (Sutton). IA.7161, 7174 (several specimens). 


Family Echknkiuak. 

Genus Lbfteoukneis Gill, 1864. 

67. Lepteohkneis naoobates (LinnO). Ananit-lu; Sucking Fish. 
Nauru (Dakin). IA.7015. 


Family Scorpaknidak. 
Subfamily Pteroinae. 
Genus Ptebois Sehinz, 1822. 

68. Ptehois volitaxh (Binnfi). Eono; Butterfly Cod. 
Nauru (Dakin). IA.7014. 


Family Balibtidak. 

Genus Si weamen Jordan, 1916. 

69. Sufflamkn fraenati'h (Latrdlle). Ebwado and Ebwabwa; Trigger Fish or 

File Fish. 

Batistes frae.natus Datrellle, Nouv. Diet. Hist . Nat., xxiv, March 7, 1804, p. 74. 
Ex. LacSpfede, vernac. No locality . — Sufflamcn fraenatus Whitley, Mem. Qld. Mus. r 
xi, 1937, p. 146. 

Nauru (Dakin). Two specimens, of which one (IA.7016) was listed as Ebwado, 
and the other (IA.7017) Ebivabwa. 

Genus Mkmckthys Swainson, 1839. 

70. Meliohthys vidua Richardson. Ipo; Black File Fish. 

Batistes vidua RichardBon, Zool. Sulphur, 1845, p. 128, PI. lix, figs. 9-10. Ex 
Solander MS. Tahiti. 

Nauru. I A, 7161-2 (2 specimens). 

Genus Xanthiohthys Kaup, 1868. 

71. Xanthiohthys binoens (Linn6). Ipo; File Fish. 

Nauru. IA.7163. 


Family AiiEUTEKioAE* 

Genus Canthebhines Swainson, 1839. 

72. Canthebhxneb fardalis (Rttppell). Ekamwigogo or Ipo; Leatherjacket. 

Our specimens agree best with the figure in Gttnther’s “Fische der Stidsee”. 
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As regards the native names, one specimen was attached to J Xanthichthgs and 
Melichthys with the label Ipo , and another was united with Zebrasoma under the 
name Ekamwigogo, 

Nauru. IA.7150 and 7154 (2 specimens). 

Genus Osbkckia Jordan & Evermann, 1896. 

73. Osbeckia sCKtPTA (Forster). Eroreto and Erorato; Scribbled Le&therjacket. 

Nauru (Dakin). Two specimens, of which one (IA.7018) was called Eroreto 

and one (1A.7019) Erorato , the natives apparently making some subtle distinction 
between phases of this variable species. 

Family Tetbaodontidak. 

Genus Ovoides Anon., 1798. 

74, Ovointcs meijtcaqris (Bloch & Schneider), Toado. 

Nauru (Dakin). IA.7020-1 (2 specimens). 

Native Fishing Methods. 

We are indebted to Professor W. J. Dakin for the following interesting account 
of native fishing methods, and related topics, 

** Supply of Fish .—' Whatever the actual quantity of fish — the productivity of 
the Nauruan waters — there is no doubt that by the modest apparatus In use 
excellent catches can be easily obtained. As contrasted With the colder waters of 
the world, one finds that instead of large quantities of a few sorts of fish, there is 
a considerable diversity of species, Hambruch ('Nauru', 2 vols. Hamburg, 1914, 
1915) states that the natives recognise 300 different species. Since, however, the 
fish often receive different names at different ages and sizes, it is likely that the 
number of fish species of any significance is far less than this. 

There is undoubtedly a seasonal occurrence of certain fishes, and this is 
particularly interesting because marine conditions should be much more uniform 
at Nauru than in colder seas. 

At the present time the supply of fish is evidently not equal to the demand in 
the island. This is largely due to the keenness of the Chinese workmen for fish 
and their ability to pay for them, coupled with what is now the lack of any 
necessity on the part of the Nauruans for fishing as an industry. They can 
obtain bully beef and other commodities with less trouble. 

I did not meet any native who could have been described as an active fisher- 
man in the sense of, sfty, the fisherman of Ceylon or the European fisherman. 

Methods of Fishing. 

Lines with temporary hooks (see Hambruch). — Two illustrations are given 
by this author, in which a fine line is suspended by a float. To the lower end of 
the line a fishbone hook or a pandanus leaf thorn is attached and baited. The fish 
caught by this means are, however, small, and the lines are really used more for 
fun (probably by the young) than for anything else. The line With float is left 
by Itself until the float disappears. 

Lines with proper fish-hooks , — There are several types of linefe used by the 
Nauruans, and line fishing is actually the most important method of fishing 
employed at present. The length of line, its strength, the type of hook and bait, 
vary according to the fish which are to be caught and the site of the fishing. 
Formerly, of course, the lines were of coconut fibre, Hibiscus bast, or sea grass, 
but now European cords are most frequently used. The hooks, too, are of metal 
rather than of mother-of-pearl, coconut shell or hardwood. The Nauruans do not 
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prefer the metal European baited hooks for all purposes. They seem to find steel 
non-barbed hooks quite effective for much of their fishing and prefer these on 
certain occasions. The mother-of-pearl hooks figured by Hambruch (figs. 211 to 
216) are no longer used and this also seems to apply to the spinners figured on 
p. 128 (figs. 216-218) which carried artificial flies of human hair, or the bristles 
of pigs, or dog's hair. Surface trolling, however, is employed for bonito. A line 
of 30-feet length is used for the purpose and the spinner is made of sea-bird 
feathers. 

With line, hook, and halt, various kinds of fish can be caught according to the 
length of line used, and the nature of the bait employed. Hambruch states that 
with flying fish as bait one catches eaeor , erne, eonubue , ijibauuo % eapai, entuen . 
ebo; with long line, irap and irtttn ( uenion ) ; with a long and strong line and with 
two flying fish as bait, sharks (smaller species). 

There are evidently many variations of the methods used, and other types of 
bait include the lagoon fish Ibija , molluscs from the reef, small reef-fish, hermit 
crabs and cuttle-fish. In some cases no permanent sinker is wanted and a very 
Interesting method is then utilized for sinking the hook. The line at the hook 
end is wrapped several times around one or two fiat stones and secured there 
with a temporary hitch so that, a sudden jerk on the line, after the hook has been 
let down the required depth, releases the stones. Pieces of fish, etc., may be 
placed between the stones so that as they fall apart when released, a little 
cloud of food fragments is also released as fish ‘hurley*. With a line of 25 
fathoms or so this method is used for ‘yellow tall* (? eaoquoi). 

With a 600-ft. line the method is employed for bonito (itsibap or itibap). A 
much shorter line, 30 ft., also with releasing sinkers, is used for catching *iquori\ 
For certain of the large fish which Nauruans catch at depths of 100 fathoms and 
over, heavy sinkers of stone or metal are used and a large hook is hidden 
completely by slitting a fish, and lashing it securely around the hook. The 
method of attaching the bait appears to be different, however, according to the 
species of fish to be caught. 

A Nauruan trick which does not seem to be much used now was the attracting 
.of fish — particularly sharks — by ‘rattles*. One of the most common types consisted 
of a series of large cowrie shells on the end of a long line. By lowering these to 
the bottom and pulling the line up and down (a foot or so of movement), a noise 
was produced which was said to have attracted the sharks. 

Capturing fish bp lasso . — The Anabar people are reported to be expert at 
catching ‘barracouta* with lasso. There are two methods of using lassos. One 
consists of line alone and 1 b used for capture of larger sea creatures such as 
narwhal and the large sharks which are attracted by the scattering bait — ‘hurley* — 
or by bait attached to the sling Itself. The other method employs a lasso line 
attached to a rod about two feet in length and is used for eel capture. I was told, 
however, that the stick sling for eels has been practically given up. 

Spearing Fish . — The capture of fish by Bpearing whilst the fisherman is swim- 
ming In the sea seems to be a new method which the Nauruans have learned in 
recent times. The fisherman wears special spectacles (imported from China) and 
swims slowly in the water Just along the margin of the reef. He searches 
deliberately for his fish under water and wields the spear at what he sees under 
water. The method is, therefore, not the same as the more common native method 
practised by the Australian aborigine, who throws the spear from above the water. 
On the occasion of the fishing competition at Nauru, many of the competitors used 
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the spear in this way for the purpose of capturing fish for bait before setting out 
in their canoes. 

The Canape Fishing Apparatus*. — One of the most favoured methods of 
Nauruan fishing is the use of a long line attached to a small iron frame which 
bears several hooks. It is an attempt, therefore, towards the increase in the 
number of baited hooks, but there is nothing like the huge numbers on modern 
long lines in North Atlantic waters. The common apparatus consists of Iron rods 
bearing wire offshoots, each of which terminates in a baited hook. There may be 
twenty such hooks. A variation of the method is the 'Eiror* apparatus for big fish. 
In this case there is no semi-rigid frame supporting the 'snoods 1 , or hooks. At the 
end of the line, however, there is a series of stout wire rods each of which is linked 
by a comparatively loose joint with the one in front and the one behind. From 
each joint another rod (about one foot long) projects out at right angles and to the 
end of this the snood with baited hook is fastened. The scheme is essentially the 
same as the Eanape, except that the terminal section of the line which bears the 
hooks is more extended and less rigid. 

Fishing Nets. — I have seen only two types of net in use and both are employed 
on the reef flat at high tide. One of these is to all intents and purposes a seine 
net, except that it is much smaller and, instead of being paid out in a semicircle 
from a boat, it is carried by two men who walk together, each bearing half of it 
upon a pole over the shoulder. Several other helpers may join them. On the 
appearance of a shoal of fish, the two carriers separate, letting the net fall gradually 
off the poles until It forms a semicircle. The fish are then surrounded, the other 
assistants splashing and frightening the fish to keep them within the enveloping 
net. The upper margin of the net is supported by floats, the bottom weighted with 
lead. 

The other net is a conical hand-net without any rigid supports. It is held at 
the apex — the closed end — and the lower edge, which is about twenty feet round, 
is weighted at regular intervals by lead sinkers. The net has to be thrown upon 
a shoal of fish, leaving the hand altogether, and the movement requires skill. The 
whole action is really very beautiful. Both nets are very efficient in their small 
way, and it is doubtful whether a really large seine net could be used on the uneven 
coral reef flat where the water is never really deep enough for it. 

The Iguan Net ( lkuan ) and its larger type the Bgogo. — The Ikuan net is a 
small bag-net supported by a metal or wooden ring (hoop) about two feet in 
diameter. It bears a sinker below and Is sunk down at the end of a long line. 
A piece of bait is fastened in the net. The whole success of this rather primitive 
method depends upon the fisherman who is holding the line feeling the bite of the 
fish at the bait. He must then haul up rapidly. I was not surprised to find that 
this method was little used now. I have not seen a net which could be used for 
Egogo fishing. It was apparently large enough to require two canoes and was 
manipulated in the same way. 

Fish Traps . — It is surprising, considering the use by natives at other Islands, 
that fish traps are rarely employed nowadays at Nauru. Two slses were formerly 
used and Hambruch states that the use of the larger one was accompanied with 
much ritual. The trap is illustrated by him, but I never even saw one on the 
island. This is strange, for he states that anything up to one thousand fish might 
be caught in it. The principle is just the same as that of fish traps all over the 
world. It was apparently lowered two hundred fathoms and left for three days. 
The small trap is for the capture of eels, although infrequently. 
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Nifirftf Fishing by Flares . — Flying fish in particular (other fish at times, e.g. t 
garfish, may be caught in this manner) are captured in considerable numbers by 
setting fire to large torches made of dried coconut-palm leaves and using hand- 
nets to remove from the sea the fish attracted by the light. 

The usual method is for two or three persons to go out on a calm and dark 
night with a canoe. A number of torches is carefully prepared beforehand, each 
about 7-9 feet long and six Inches in diameter. A torch is set alight by a small 
slow-burning (smouldering) 'stick' of vegetable fibre. So far as my limited 
experience goes, the greatest rush of flsh has been at the first sudden flaring out 
of the torch; the flsh dash towards the canoe, often hitting the sides, and are 
lifted out rapidly by means of small hand-nets." 

“Bangos Culture The Ibija fishery of Nauru. 

Professor W. J. Dakin has given an account of bafigos culture in Nauru in the 
R. M. Johnston Memorial Lecture, 1934 (Science and Sea Fisheries, Pap. Proc . Roy . 
8oc. Tasm 1934, pp. 27-29). 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIV. 

Fig. 1 . — Maculocoelus suttoni Whitley & Colefax. Holotype from Nauru. Miss 
Joyce Allan del. 

Fig. 2. — Gym no thorax dakini Whitley & Colefax. Holotype from Nauru. Photo. 
Miss G. Burns. 

Fig. 3. — Gymnothorax gamine Whitley & Colefax. Holotype from Nauru. Photo. 
Miss G. Burns. 

Fig. 4.~^Teuthis fultginosus (Lesson). Colour-variety from Nauru. Photo. Miss 
G. Burns. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THREE NEW SPECIES OF 8T1GM0D&RA [BUPRESTIDAE]. 

By C. Deuouet, B.Com. 

(Three Text-figures.) 

(Road 31 si August. 1938.J 

This paper contains the description of three apparently unrecorded New South 
Wales Stigmoderae. One of these, JS\ sulfurea, n. sp., is described from a single 
example. This is unfortunate, as 1 consider that insufficient material and lack 
of field experience have been the main causes of errors made in the past, chiefly 
by oversea writers. Of about 500 species described, some 200 are synonyms, which 
indicates a lack of realization of the surprising extent of their colour variability. 

To illustrate how widely specimens of the same species may differ in colour, 
1 have several examples of K. delectabilix Hope from the Illawarra district, which 
are almost entirely black, having only four very small yellow spots on the elytra 



Figs. 1-3. 

1, Stigmodera (Caatiarina) tnUfurca . n, up.— 2, Stigmodera (Caatiaring) 
aexvavata, n. sp.-— 3, Htigmtuiera t Ca&tUirina ) aatrt dati. n, up. 


and a narrow red line on the post-medial margin, while Victorian specimens are 
red with two black fasciae and a black preapical spot. Others, from the New 
England district, are yellow with two green fasciae and green preapical mark, 
without any red margin. A fourth variety (doubtfully distinct), H. septemguttata 
Waterh., has the fasciae replaced by diamond-shaped, unconnected markings. 

Too much importance should not be attached to the coloration and markings. 
Collecting year after year in widely separated places gives a knowledge of these 
variations that could probably not be acquired otherwise. 

EE 
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Stium omen a (Cahtiabina) mulkuska. n. sp. Fig. 1. 

Dimensions: 10 x 3 mm. Elongate, much attenuate at both extremities, 
especially at the apex. Head and pronotum dark blue; clypeus, antennae, legs and 
scutellum dark greep. Elytra testaceous, underside, suture and wide apical mark 
blue-black. 

Head finely punctate, lightly furrowed longitudinally, this depression slightly 
iridescent. Pronotum convex, widest at middle, sides well rounded. Scutellum 
large, cordlform, depressed and iridescent. Elytra elongate, rounded at base; on 
each shoulder a slight fovea extending to the humeral spot. All intervals convex 
and finely punctate. Apices finely bispinose, the exterior spine the more prominent, 
the inner one very short. Suture depressed, the blue line extending to the 
scutellum, enlarged a little below the latter in a smalt diamond-shaped spot and 
gradually widening to a straight apical mark 2 mm. long and covering a shade 
less than one-fourth of the elytra. 

Underside shiny, slightly pilose, finely punctate. 

Hab.~~ Blakebrook near Lismore, N.S.W. 

A pretty and distinct species of which I only captured one <f. In form it is near 
8, wilsoni Saund., though smaller and more acuminate at apex; In markings and 
colour it resembles 8, fossoria Carter. Holotype in Coll. Deuquet. 


Stiomookka (Castiahina) hkxcavata, n, sp. Fig. 2. 


Dimensions; 10 x 34 to 4 mm. Elongate, narrow. Head, pronotum and 
scutellum bronzy-black; antennae, legs and tarsi bluish-black; elytra brick-red; 
posterior half of suture only and small straight apical mark black, covering 
narrowly the extreme apex. Underside blue-black. 

Head deeply excavate in the centre, finely punctate. Pronotum punctate, 
blsinuate at base, surface uneven with six deep foveae, three at the apex and three 
at base. The two large and rounded central foveae separated by a smaller and 
narrower ridge than the ridges between the external foveae. Scutellum cordlform 
and deeply depressed. Elytra with fine seriate punctures as wide as prothorax at 
base and only slightly wider at shoulders and past the middle; prominently costate, 
apices sub-truncate. The apical spines only faintly discernible, slightly more in 
the S than the ?• 

„ Hab.— Arraidale, N.S.W. Eight examples; 4 4 $>. 

This species belongs to the erpthroptera Group. It has only a restricted 
habitat while 8. impresHicollia Macl., which it resembles much, is common in the 
same district. It is also a close ally of 8. latipes Cart., and to a lesser extent of 
8. laevinotata Cart. The last, however, is of larger size, has no pronounced 
depression on pronotum and has bidentate apices. 8. latipes is also larger, with 
broader legs and tarsi, splnose apex, a smaller apical mark, only four foveae on the 
pronotum and the black line of the suture extends to the base of the elytra. 

From 8 . impreftsicoUin it is differentiated as follows: 


B. impreaaiuollia Macl. 

Prothorax larger. 

Elytra darker red. 

4 foveae on pronotum ami less prominent 
ridges. 

Black suture starts at scutellum but does 
not reach extreme apex. 

Has well defined apical dentation. 


H, aexvavata, n. sp. 

Prothorax shorter and narrower. 

Elytra brighter red. 

6 foveae on pronotum. 

Only posterior half of suture and extreme 
apical mark black. 

.Subtruncate apices. 


Type and other par&types in Coll. Deuquet. One paratype each to British 
Museum, Macleay Museum, and National Museum, Melbourne. 
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Htiomodkka (Castiamna) ahtbidak, n. sp. Ftp. 3. 

Dimensions: 9x3 mm. Narrow and elongate, sharply acuminate at apex. 
Head, pronotum. metallic-green, very faintly punctate. Legs and antennae 
purplish-blue, underside green, slightly punctate and pilose. Elytra very shiny, 
dark purplish-green, each with three yellow, elliptical spots, a basal, not Quite 
reaching the margin, a medial a little larger, and a faint but distinct preapical 
dot; also with two blood-red, marginal marks subhumeral and preapical, the latter 
being the longer and wider. The basal spot and the preapical dot, unconnected 
with the red marginal marks. A little below the preapical dot the dark green 
of the elytra turns to a lovely purple tint. 

Head medially channelled, punctate. Pronotum strongly insinuate at base, 
anterior margin almost straight, two fairly deep impressions laterally near 
posterior angle, and at base of medial line a fairly deep oval fovea, showing 
prismatic reflections, the violet and purple colours predominant. Scutellum small, 
cordate, flat. Elytra striate-punctate; sides deeply impressed at shoulders. Apices 
strongly acuminate, bispinose, the interior spine small, the exterior one projecting 
ho that the apices appear almost unidentate. 

Hab, — lllawarra Coastal Range, N.S.W. 

This little gem, of which T only took four examples, 1 2 } and one doubtful, 

in eleven years, belongs to the prodtwta group, and is like a diminutive N. acuminata 
Kerr., though more brilliantly coloured. 

The following members of the H. producta group are also taken in the lllawarra 
Coastal Range, chiefly on LlUi-Pilll and other flowering trees: producta, imignits , 
caudata , acuminata, delta and gcntilis. All are much darker than the Northern 
Rivers and Queensland specimens. With the permission, graciously granted by 
H. M. Leopold the 3rd, King of Belgium, I have dedicated this lovely species to 
H.M. the late Queen Astrld, whose noble memory Is reverently cherished by all 
Belgians. 

Type in Coll. Deuquet. One paratype each to British Museum, Macleay 
Museum, and Mus4e d'Histoire Naturelle, Brussels. 
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THE UPPER PALAEOZOIC ROCKS OF TASMANIA. 

By A. H. Voisey, M.Sfc., Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Geology. 

* 

(Two Text'flguree. ) 

[Bead 28th September, 1286.} 

At the suggestion of Dr, A. N. Lewis, of Hobart, a visit was made to Tasmania 
during March and April, 1937, in order to examine critically the most important 
sections of Upper Palaeozoic rocks so that comparisons might be made at a 
later stage between them and corresponding sections on the mainland of Australia. 
This paper presents a reorganized account ot the Upper Palaeozoic succession for 
Tasmania. It has been compiled after a careful field examination of many of the 
sections and a study of the literature. 

It has been necessary to curtail any criticisms of earlier works owing to the 
length of this paper and in order to avoid confusion. The author does not agree 
with any interpretations previously put forward, and has attempted to subdivide 
the sequence In a manner which will permit more exact reference to the occurrences 
k by future workers. 

Unfortunately, it has been found imperative to reject the serial names used 
by Jphnston (1888) and his successors, as there does not seem to be sufficient 
data available to uphold the implied correlation with the Hunter River (N.S.W.) 
Kamilaroi sequence. The same terminology as that used in New South Wales 
has been used in Tasmania up to the present time. 

Owing to recent research on Kamilaroi palaeontology little reliance is placed 
on fossils whose ranges were once regarded as limited to certain zones within the 
system. Hence, in a fragmental record such as the Tasmanian one, it is rarely 
that the correct stratigraphical position ot any bed can be ascertained. Similarly, 
it is difficult to determine either the positions or duration of any of the non- 
sequences, many of which must have occurred. 

This paper will he destructive in its main theme, which is to break down 
the old system ot nomenclature, but it is hoped that out ot the ruins will arise 
a more satisfactory classification than that which has been used In the past. 

Previous Literature . 

The most comprehensive description of the Tasmanian Upper Palaeozoic rocks 
is that of R. M. Johnston (1833). He placed all the beds in the Carboniferous 
System and divided them into similar series to those occurring in the Hunter 
Valley, N.S.W., and gave these series exactly the same names, viz. Lower Marine 
Series, Greta Coal Measures, Upper Marine Series. He considered that no 
representatives ot the Newcastle Coal Measures (N.S.W.), which he placed 
doubtfully in the Permian System, had been discovered in Tasmania. 

Field-work in Upper Palaeozoic areas was carried on, notably by W, H 
Twelvetree* (im 1913, 1913a, 1915b, 1919), Lottos Hills <1913, 1914, 1931), and 
ft 
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A, M. Held (1919, 1922) prior to the publication In 1922 of “The Coal Resources 
of Tasmania 11 by the Tasmanian Geological Survey. In this publication all the 
Upper Palaeozoic beds were Included in the Permo-Carboniferous System, but 
essentially the same subdivisions which had been adopted by Johnston were 
retained. In addition, an Upper Coal Measure series of Tomaso or Newcastle 
age was introduced in order to include the Cygnet and Mount Pelion Coal 
Measures and some doubtful coal beds at Preolenna. 

Careful geological mapping was carried on for some years by P. 6. Nye, 
Government Geologist of Tasmania, chiefly in connection with the question of 
underground water and limestone resources (1921-1926). 

Recently A. N. Lewis has made some notable observations, the moat important 
being his recognition of a second glacial horizon which occurs high in the 
sequence. As Dr. Lewis’s work on the Hobart District is not yet complete, 
he has kindly permitted me to incorporate some of his tentative conclusions in 
this paper. 

Nomenclature. 

There is still much disagreement among geologists as to the limits of the 
Permian System. Some desire to include in it all or part of the Uralian beds, 
while others regard it as commencing at the base of the Artinskian. In Australia, 
however, there is general agreement that there is a unity about all the beds from 
the base of the Lochinvar Glacial Stage to the base of the Triassic System. The 
fauna Is uniform and characteristic throughout and cannot be confused in any 
way with that of the underlying Carboniferous System. Very few forms are 
common to both. The Glossopteris-Gangamopteris flora is characteristic also. 

Australian geologists differ principally with regard to the nomenclature of 
the system. One group, supported strongly by the late W. S. Dun, A. B. Walkom 
and more recently by H. Raggatt and H. Fletcher (1937), has insisted on the use 
of the name of “Permian” for the sequence because, whatever arguments might 
be brought forward by extra-Australian geologists, the division between 
Carboniferous and Permian rocks, if placed higher in the sequence than the 
base of the Lochinvar Glacial Stage, would be artificial in the extreme and 
unsupported by palaeontological or lithological evidence. 

The late Professor Sir T. W. E. David, while recognizing the unity of the 
Australian sequence, introduced the name "Kamilarol" to replace “Permo- 
Carboniferous", and thereby avoided the necessity for committing himself with 
regard to the limits of the Permian and Carboniferous beds abroad. 

While the introduction of a new term is not altogether desirable, it is 
preferable to “Permo-Carboniferous" and is a useful one until the controversy is 
settled. Should it be agreed to include in the Permian System all beds from the 
base of the Dwyka (South Africa), T&lchlr (India) and Lochinvar (N.S.W.) 

glacial beds ip to the base of the Triassic System, the use of the name “Kamilarol” 
will become unnecessary. 

As the writer is opposed to the correlation of any part of the Kamilarol 
eequence with the Carboniferous System, it was only after much deliberation 
than he decided to follow the more conciliatory course and use “Kamil&rni” 
instead of “Permian" in this paper. 

Structure and Distribution « 

The Kamilarol sediments in Tasmania rest unoohformably upon folded older 
Paiaeosolc of Pre-Cambrian strata or upon granites which are intrusive into 
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Silurian and earlier sedimentary rocks. No Carboniferous or Devonian deposits 
have been found. The overlying beds consist of Triasslc or Jurassic fresh-water 
sediments which are dlsconformable and separated by a hiatus of considerable 
duration. This interval marks the withdrawal of the Kamilaroi seas and the 
commencement of terrestrial conditions which prevailed throughout, the Mesozoic 
Era. 

The outcrops are well distributed throughout the Island, being found in 
outliers or in downfaulted blocks to the north and west. In the southern districts 
they outcrop round the flanks of the highlands where they are protected from 
erosion by dolerlte sills. The dolerlte was intruded into Kamilaroi, Triasslc 
and Jurassic strata, probably at the close of the Jurassic sedimentation. 

No great folding movements have affected the Upper Palaeozoic or Mesozoic 
rocks, but block-f suiting at the close of the Tertiary Era has given to the beds 
dips amounting to as much as 10 4 or, locally, a higher angle. The dips correspond 
to the tilt of the surface of the elevated or depressed blocks on which they rest. 
In general, however, the beds are horizontal or nearly so, and such a disposition 
may be assumed for the purpose of stratigraphies! discussion. Irregularities 
occur only in proximity to the major faults and close to dolerlte intrusions. 

The outcrops of Kamilaroi rocks are indicated on the accompanying map, 
which is based on the " ‘Geological Map of Tasmania’* published by the Tasmanian 
Department of Mines in 1928. 


Stratigraphy. 

Sedimentation during the Kamilaroi Period took place on a continental shelf 
including most of Tasmania. Under such conditions of relative stability there 
was little opportunity for the accumulation of great thicknesses of sediment. 
Field evidence points to considerable oscillations in sea-level, resulting in an 
intermittent deposition with constant redistribution of the more recently deposited 
sediments. 

A number of important aspects of sedimentation were dealt with by Joseph 

Harrell (1917). Although his conclusions cannot be discussed here, they have 

* 

particular application to the problems met with in an examination of the 
Tasmanian sedimentary record. This record is incomplete, as will be noted from 
the descriptions of the main sections which follow. 

In this paper the Kamilaroi System in Tasmania Is divided into stages. No 
definite nomenclature has been applied to these stages in the past, although 
several of them have been included in the “Upper Marine** or “Lower Marine*' 
Series or “Coal Measures**. As it does not appear likely that any one series is 
universal throughout Tasmania, and in view of the difficulties arising through 
attempts at correlation from one area to another, none of these stages have been 
grouped under any serial name. It is quite probable that some sections such as, 
say, those in the St. Mary’s District, may contain stages which are not represented 
at all in the Hobart or Mersey sequences. 

The Kamilaroi rocks may be discussed conveniently in four areal divisions 
as follows: 

1. Southern Division, including i, Hobart District; 11, Maria Island; ill, Eagle- 
hawk Nsok; iv, Cape Paul Lamanon ; v, sundry localities. 

2. Northern Division, including i, Mersey District; ti, Lilydale and Karoola; 
111, Beaconsfield: iv, Western Tiers; v, Wynyard and Preolenna. 
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3, Western Division, including >, Mount Pelion, Barn Bluff, Cradle Mountain, 
Bldon and Du Cane Ranges; ii, Henty River; Hi, Central Plateau; iv, Point Hibbs. 

4 , Eastern Division, including i, St. Mary’s District; ii, Avoca, Fingal, etc.; 
Hi, Dalmayne; iv, Picanini Creek; v, Seymour; vi, Llandaff; vii, Mount Peter and 
Mount Paul, 

1. soutuebn in vision. 

Tbe most complete seauence of Kamilaroi rocks in Tasmania occurs in this 
division. Unfortunately, no section bas been found in which all of the stages 
are fully represented, and their relative positions have been deduced from the 
examination of a number of sections. The sequence given below appears to be 
reasonably correct, but subsequent work may demand minor alterations. 
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The following summary will convey some idea of the positions of the stages : 


TfUAssrc Sr*T#M. 


Approximate 

Thickness 

(feet). 


Hiatus and iUsoonformity. 

Kamilaroi Stbtbm. 

(a) Cygnet Coal Measures. 

Fresh-water carbonaceous shales containing coal scams. riant 
remains include Gangamopteri a spatulata, Gangamopteris obliqua, 

Gl ossopterU Browniana , var. praecursor, Vertebraria australis. . . 200 

(/) Llndisfarne Stage. 

Fine-grained grey siliceous mudstones weathering to a yellow colour. 

They are typically unfossiliferous, but in some areas contain bands 

of marine fossils 700 

(e) Wood bridge Glacial Stage. 

Marine calcareous sandstones and mudstones, occasionally fosslliferous 
and containing erratics of granite, quartette, etc. Occasional lime- 
stone bands are present 800 

(d) Grange Stage. 

Typically fine-grained marine fosslliferous mudstones, bryosoan lime- 
stones and occasional sandstones. > . . . 400 

(o) Porter’s Hill Stage. 

A fresh-water development of sandstones and mudstones only found, 
up to the present, at Porter’s Hill. Fragments of Gtonpainopterfo 
and other plants are recorded. Here is also an abundance of a 
small crustacean, Cy there tasmanica. . . . . 60 

(b) Granton Stage. 

Marine sandstones, grey mudstones, calcareous mudstones and dark- 
grey limestones containing a magnificent suite of fossils, notably 
Burydcsma cordatum and hobar tense, which occur in the lower 
beds. Johnston ( 1888 , 1800 - 01 ) recognised four palaeontological 
zones at Marla Island: (4) Crlnoldal Zone, (3) Productus Zone, 

(2) Fenestella Zone, (1) Kurydesma Zone. These do not appear 

to be definitely recognisable through the Hobart District 800 

(«) Basal Glacial Stage. 

Till 1 tea, conglomeratic mudstones with a variety of pebbles, including 

huge blocks of granites, schists, gneisses, slates and quartzites. 400 


Hiatus and unconformity. 

Older Palaeozoic Rocks and Geanitps. 

■ 

The thicknesses given above are, in most cases, rough estimates only, as 
It Is rarely that the limits of a stage can be defined. Time breaks occur, but 
It is impossible to determine where these are in the sequence. 


i. Hobart District , 

Kamilaroi rocks outcrop over a large part of the country between the National 
Park and Catamaran and also on Bruny Island. The succession is Interrupted in 
a great many places by intrusive dolerite and also by Tertiary block-faulting. 
Such Interruptions have made the elucidation of the sequence a most difficult 
matter. Dr. A. N. Lewis is engaged at preseut in mapping the area in detail. 
The following observations were made under his direction and the conclusions 
arrived at are largely the result df his investigations. 

(ff) Cygnet Coal Measures. 

These beds outcrop on Bruny Island, Mount Cygnet, Southport and elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the D'Entrecasteaux Channel. Two main coal-seams and 
Indications of others were found in the Mount Cygnet area. The upper one is 
from 15 inches to 3 feet thick, and the other, 80 feet lower, is about 1 foot thick. 
Qangamopteris spatutata, Gangamopteris obliqua, Glossopteris Browniana var. 
praecursor, and Vertebraria australis have been recorded from the locality. 
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Johnston (1888) described sections of these rocks at Adventure Bey and Ida 
Bay on Bruny Island. Here they overlie beds which appear to belong to the 
Lindisfarne Stage, beneath which is the Woodbridge Glacial Stage. He correlated 
them With the Cygnet Coal Measures, but, probably on account of his belief that 
the glacial beds were at the base of the system, placed them in the Lower Coal 
Measures. He recorded similar plant fossils to those noted above. 

The beds associated with the coal-seams in this stage are carbonaceous shales 
and laminated sandstones sometimes showing ripple-marks. 

(/) Lindisfarne Stage. 

The characteristic rocks of this stage are grey mudstones which weather to 
a buff colour and are quite distinctive in appearance. They are generally 
unfosstliferous and are known as the “barren yellow mud-stones”. Occasional 
bands of marine fossils do occur at Bruny Island, Eaglehawk Neck and elsewhere. 

Immediately underlying Triassic sandstones near Sky Farm on Mount 
Faulkner, 700 feet of the typical unfossil if eroue mudstones were measured. A 
prominent band of sandstone 15 feet thick marks the base of the stage in this 
locality. 

It is probable that, in some areas, pre-Triassic erosion has removed the 
topmost beds of the Lindisfarne Stage together with the Cygnet Coal Measures 
if these had been developed. Such an occurrence would explain the variations in 
the thickness of the Lindisfarne Stage, which appears to be persistent throughout 
southern Tasmania at least. 

(e) Wo*dt>ridge Glacial Stage. 

These beds consist of calcareous sandstones and mudstones with occasional 
bands of bryozoan limestones. They form part of a continuous marine sequence 
and their limits are not always well defined. The main criterion for this glacial 
stage is the presence of angular fragments of quartzites, cherts, granites, 
porphyries, schists, etc. These glacial erratics are scattered through the calcareous 
sandstones and mudstones. Their irregular distribution is well shown by the 
rock platforms at Lindisfarne, Port Esperance and Bruny Island ami by road 
cuttings at Little Peppermint Bay. 

Glacial deposits have not been Identified in all the sections examined, but 
this is not surprising, because the distribution of such rock-fragments is sporadic 
and, in their absence, the beds cannot be separated from those belonging to the 
underlying Grange Stage. 

All -the above-mentioned glacial beds had been included by Johnston (1888, 
etc.) and his successors in the Basal Glacial Stage on the assumption that there 
was only one glacial horizon In the sequence. In 1893 a drill hole sunk near the 
shore at South Port through shales and sandstones entered the glacial conglomerate 
at 500 feet and continued through pebbly sandstones with marine shells to 618 
feet. This evidence that these glacial beds were not basal and the observations 
made at Little Peppermint Bay by Professor K. G. Hogg (1900-01) passed 
unnoticed until 1924, when Dr. A. N. Lewis found that marine sediments underlie 
a definite glacial horizon at Cape Paul Lamanon (Lewis, 1924). Following up 
this work, Lewis was able to demonstrate clearly (1937 and verbal com- 
munications) that all the Hobart glacial deposits occupied a high position in the 
sequence. This important discovery has removed many anomalies which arose 
out of the earlier interpretations. 
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(4) Grange Stage . 

These beds are typically tine-graiued mudstones and bryozoan limestones. 
They contain an abundance of marine fossils, notably brachiopods and bryozoan*. 
The most characteristic form Is 'Wyn&hamia dahcoodensis, which la especially 
represented by beds several feet In thickness composed almost entirely of its 
remains. Other beds are more prolific In bryozoa or Spirit era. 

The type locality for the stage is the Orange Quarry near Hobart. Intruding 
dole rite has hardened the mudstone, giving rise to a light-green cberty rock 
from which particularly good moulds showing the internal structure of the 
brachiopods may be obtained. 

At Sandy Bay the base of the Orange Stage is determined by the Porter’s 
Hill fresh-water beds, above which there Is a well-marked change in the nature 
of the sedimentation. In other areas, however, these beds have not been recognized 
and the Orange Stage passes downwards into the Oranton Stage without any 
apparent break. 

(c) Porter's BUI Stage . 

The beds referred to this stage outcrop at Porter's Hill near Sandy Bay, and 
have been given undue prominence by previous workers. They have been laid 
down under brackish or fresh-water conditions and are probably local in their 
development. The rocks are rhythmically bedded sandstones and mudstones 
containing fragmentary plant remains, among which GangamopterU baa been 
recognized (Johnston, 1888). A minute crustacean, Cythere tasmanica, is present. 
The beds pass downwards into fossillferous marine strata possessing the same 
rhythmical characteristics. These marine rocks are included in the Granton 
Stage. 

(0) Granton Stage , 

As it is not possible at present to determine the upward limit of the Granton 
Stage except at Porter's Hill, it has been decided, tentatively, to fix an arbitrary 
division between it and the Grange Stage. The upward limit of the Granton 
Stage, then, may be taken as the topmost bed in the calcareous mudstone and 
limestone suite of rocks which are grouped under the name of the Berriedale 
Limestone. This is a well-marked datum horizon in the Hobart District. It is 
probable, but not definitely proven, that the Porter’s Hill beds would occur strati- 
graphically slightly above this point, thus making the richly fossillferous beds at 
the Grange Quarry correspond with those in the Mount Faulkner section between 
the Berriedale Limestone and the Llndisfame Stage. 

The most important horizon in the Granton Stage is the Berriedale Limestone, 
which may be traced for some miles round the Derwent River from Collinsvale,, 
through Granton and Bridgewater. It is a fine-grained, greyish-blue rock, occurring 
in beds which are from 12 to 30 inches in width and separated by thin bands of 
calcareous shale 3 to 8 Inches thick. Calcareous mudstones and shales occur 
above and below, and are most prolific in their fossil content. The whole 
calcareous unit aggregates 250 to 350 feet in thickness. Some bands of rock are 
composed almost entirely of the remains of bryozoa. Others are full of brachiopods 
and lamellibranchs. 

Below this limestone are several hundred feet of sandstones and mudstones, 
with occasional bands of limestone. Marine fossils occur throughout, but not in 
such great abundance as in the upper beds. One of the lowest units in the 
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sequence, a thin band of lamellibranch limestone containing numerous specimens 
of Eurydeama cordaftwn, was found in cuttings on the Glen Lusk road not far 
from Its junction with the Oollinsvale road. The large numbers of this form 
present indicate that the beds form a Eurydeama horizon and hence occupy a 
low position in the Kamilaroi sequence. Faults terminate the section! and rocks 
stratigraphic&lly lower than these have not been found In the vicinity of Hobart. 

(a) Basal Glacial Stage. 

Beds belonging to this stage do not occur above sea-level near Hobart, but 
they outcrop about 40 miles to the west. In the valley of the Weld River about 
16 miles from its Junction with the Huon, 300 feet of conglomerates overlie unites 
and are followed by marine fossiliferous mudstones (Lewis, 1033). The con- 
glomerates are coarse and regular, consisting of a hard yellowish matrix cementing 
together quartzite pebbles about the size of a cricket hall. These conglomerates 
are provisionally Included in the Basal Glacial Stage, but may be a shallow-water 
facies in the Granton Stage. 

Beneath the conglomerates Is a tiilite which, at the Weld River, contains a 
large proportion of red-granite boulders and pebbles. Further north, at Mount 
Mueller, these granites are absent and the rock fragments consist largely of 
grey quartzites, quarts, slate and mica-schist. Lewis found numerous scratched 
pebbles in the tiilite, further demonstrating its glacial origin. The beds rest 
unconformably upon Cambrian quartzites. 

ii. Maria Island. 

The Kamilaroi section at Darlington was described by R. M. Johnston (1886, 
1892, 1900) and is famed for Its Eurydeama beds and glacial deposits. Lewis 
(verbal communications) has examined a number of other sections over the 
island and considers that the best occurs at Reidle Bay, seven miles south of 
Darlington. Here the glacial beds rest on the pre-K&mllarol platform and are 
followed by fossiliferous limestones and “barren yellow mudstones", Ross Sand- 
stone belonging to the Mesozoic Group follows the “barren yellow mudstones" at 
Darlington. 

Pending detailed investigation, we may assume that representatives of the 
Lindisfarne and Woodbridge Glacial Stages overlie the combined Grange and 
Granton Stages. 

The succession may be expressed as follows: 

Thickness 
(feet). 


460 


330 


30 

46 

136 


Triabbic Ststhm. 

Hiatus and discon formity. 

Kamilaroi Stbtbm. 

(e) Lindisfarne and Woodbridge Glacial Stages 

(6) Grange and Granton Stages (described by Johnston). 

4. Crinoldal Zone, 

Limestones consisting chiefly of crlnoid remains in beds from 6 Inches 
to 4 feet thick separated by thin shaly partings. Bands and 
masses of chalcedony occur 

3. Productus Zone. 

Blue limestone in beds 6 inches to 4 feet thick separated by beds of 
calcareous shale and mudstone, amounting probably to nearly half 
the bulk of the beds. Small pebbles not uncommon 

Shaly limestones very rich in Spirit $r and Frodttetaa 

2. Fenestella Zone, 

Thin band of hard rock resembling tuft underlain by mudstone* very 
rich in bryozoa 
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1. 2Buryd««ma Zone, 

Thick limestone bed almost entirely made up of shells of Burydeama 
cordatum but containing a great deal of sand and large stones, « . 

Calcareous shales and limestones, 

(a) Basal Glacial Stage. 

TilUtes, some of which Lewis <1937) suggests are land moraines; 
conglomerates consisting of boulders of slate,, sandstone and 
granite cemented together by limestone ; conglomeratic mud* 

stones More than 100 

Hiatus and unconformity. 

Gkanitr and Ou>sr FaxiAsosoxo Quabtsitss. 


Thickness 

(feet). 


40 

36 


lit Baglehawk Neck. 

From 600 to 800 feet of mudstones and sandstones belonging to the Lindisfarne 
Stage underlie Mesozoic Sandstones just north of Eagleliawk Meek. They contain 
several horizons of marine fossils. The beds pass downwards into the Woodbrldge 
Glacial Stage, the topmost beds of which are exposed at the Blowhole and 
Tessellated Pavement. 


Jv, Cape Paul Lamanon. 

Erosion has removed the Mesozoic beds and most of the Lindisfarne Stage. 
The Woodbrldge Glacial Stage is well exposed in the cliff sections and on rock 
platforms between the Narrows and Cape Paul Lamanon. The thickness is 
estimated by Lewis (1934) to be at least 800 feet. Erratics of granite, quartzite, 
schist and slate are present, and marine fossils are scattered throughout the beds. 

Peculiar structures referred to by the author (Voisey, 1934) as “arrow-head 
markings" occur In this stage and were observed also at Mount Wellington. No 
satisfactory explanation as to their origin has been put forward. 

The Grange Stage consists of mudstones and limestones, some bands of which 
are made up almost entirely of brachlopods or bryosoa. Splrifcr tasmanienais is 
particularly common, while Wyndhamia, Fenestella and Stenopora zones are 
extraordinarily well developed. 

Intrusive dolerite terminates the section. 

v. Sundry Localities. 

Kamilaroi rocks have been recorded from Port Arthur, Buckland, Copping, 
the Steppes and the Midlands, Most of these occurrences belong to the upper 
portions of the sequence, generally the Lindisfarne Stage, and outcrop tjeneath 
Mesozoic Sandstones which cap the hills. 

2. NORTHERN DIVISION. 

i, Mersey District. 

Owing to the paucity of outcrops in this district, most of the information 
relating to the Kamilaroi succession has been obtained, of necessity, from bore 
cores or mine workings. 

The beds consist of basal glacial conglomerates which pass upwards without 
any well-marked break into marine sandstones and mudstones containing numerous 
fossil shells. The deposition of marine sediments was interrupted in certain 
areas by a change to fresh-water conditions, resulting in the formation of the 
Mersey Coal Measures. Elsewhere the coal horizon is represented by an oil 
shale known as Tasmanite. 
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The succession may be considered In four stages as follows (in descending 


order) : 

Kamilaroi System. 

(d) Upper Datrobe Stage. 

Marine sandstones and mudstones containing FeneateUa, Dielaama, 
Splrifer taamanienaia, Eurydeama cor datum, Eurydeama hobartenae 


and Keene ia twelve treeai More than 

( c) Mersey Coal Measures, or Tasmanite Stage About 

Mersey Coal Measures. 


Fresh- water mudstones, shales and sandstones with occasional con- 
glomerates and two coal-seams. The lower or Mersey Seam is 
the more persistent and averages IS Inches in thickness. Plant 
fossils include: Gloaeopteria Browniana Brongn., G. ampla Dana, 
G. indica Schimper, Gangamopterie anguatifolia McCoy, G. cyclop- 
teroidea Felstmantel, Noeggcrathiopsia Btalopi Bunbury, Phyllo- 
theva austraUa , Cardiocarpua sp. Thureau recorded the remains 
of an amphibian, probably a Labyrinthodont (Twelvetrees, 1913). 

Tasmanite Beds. 

Marine fossiliferous sandstones and mudstones with a 3-feet to 6-feet 
seam of tasmanite, an oil -shale containing resinous spore-cases 
of a supposed lycopodiaceous plant termed by Professor Newton 
of the British Museum Taamanite pane tatus (Held, 1924, p. 36). 
The tasmanite is regarded as occupying approximately the same 
horlson as the Mersey Coal seam. Marine fossils include Spirifer 
taamanienaia, Aviculopacten aprenti , Deltopecten ftttoni, Delto- 
pecten aubquinquehneatua, Oardiomorpha gryphioidea , Pleuroto - 
maria morriaianak 
<&) Dower Du t robe Stage, 

Marine conglomerates, pebbly sandstones, sandstones and mudstones 
containing FeneateUa plebeia, Stenopora taamanienaia, Spirifer 
taamanienaia , Pleurotomaria morriaiana and, almost certainly, 

Eurydeama cordatum 

(a) Basal Glacial Stage. 

Conglomerates and sandstones containing angular fragments of 
quartzites, sandstones, granites and gneisses. Some glacial 
pebbles are excellently faceted and striated. No fossils recorded. 
About 


Thickness 

(feet). 


1,000 

200 


600 


150 


iUatua and unconformity. 

Silurian and Cambro-Ordovician. 

A study of the sections based on bore-cores (Reid, 1924) suggests that beds 
belonging to the Lower Latrobe Stage in some areas overlap the Basal Glacial 
Stage. This is probably due to the fact that the sediments were laid down upon 
an uneven surface. 

The presence of fresh-water beds, the Mersey Coal Measures, among marine 
strata does not necessarily prove a hiatus of any magnitude. The apparent contem- 
poraneous continuity of deposition of marine sediments in adjacent tasmanite- 
bearing areas is some evidence against such a time-break. On the other hand, 
it is admitted that outcrops are so poor that, even if a dtsconformable relationship 
existed between any of the beds, its detection would be most unlikely. 

In spite of the economic importance of the coal and tasmanite beds and 1 the 
considerable work done on them, geological knowledge of the series as a whole 
is so incomplete that it is difficult to come to any definite conclusions as to the 
correct sequence of the various units. 

ii. Lilydale-Karoola. 

Essentially the same stages as those described for the Mersey District occur 
at Ltlydale, Karoola and Mount Arthur. Exposures, however, are much bettor. 
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Maximum 
thicknesA 

Later beds removed by erosion. 

Kamilaroi Sybtibm. 

(A) Upper Latrobe Stage. 

Not visible in sections directly above the Tasmanlte Stage, but 
recorded from the district by Nyo (1924a). Thinly-bedded friable 
mudstones and shales containing small amounts of rounded 

pebbles and occasional marine fossils At least 

(c) Tasmanlte Stage. 

Basal, fine to medium-grained sandstones with some coarser grits. 

Numerous remains of Ql oaaopterta In some localities. The sand- 
stones are overlain by mudstones which, at Karoola, contain a 
band of oil-shale or tasmanlte. 

<b) Lower Latrobe Stage. 

Sandstones and mudstones with a fine-grained, dark-blue limestone 
band several feet thick. The limestone is a Rurydeama cordatum 
zone. It contains also the foraminifera (Howchin, 1893) 
tfubeoularia lucifuga, var. atephensi,* 8piroloouUna? planulata. 

Wornuspira iwvolvana , Nodosaria (?) radkmZa, numerous bryozoa, 
and the marine shells Produotua braohythaerus, Spirt fer duodecimo 
coatata, Reticularia, Dcltopecton Hmaefbrmis , Stutchburta coatatua, 
Meriamopteria macroptera, Surydeatna hobar tense, Platyaohiama 

oculum and Ptyohomphalina, . . . . More than 

(a) Basal Glacial Stage. 

Conglomerates passing up into sandstones and mudstones and contain- 
ing erratic boulders of quarts, quartzites and slates, possibly of 
local origin, and granites, gneisses, schists and quartzites from 
distant sources. Occasional pebbles show faceting, polishing and 
grooving, denoting glacial origin. 

Hiatua and unconformity. 

Cambro-Ordovician. 

ill. Beaconsfleld. 

Kamilaroi rocks cover a large portion of the country between the Mersey and 
Tamar rivers and are exposed near Beaconsfleld, Winkleigh, Flowery Gully and 
Middle Arm Creek. The Basal Glacial and Lower Latrobe Stages are present, 
but neither coal nor tasmanlte has been found. It is assumed that the beds above 
the Lower Latrobe Stage have been removed by eroBion, but Nye (1924b) recog- 
nised the possibility of the fresh-water stage being represented by sandstones 
without any development of the carbonaceous deposits. Hence, it is possible that 
members of the Mersey Coal Measures, Tasmanlte Stage or Upper Latrobe Stage 
will be identified later. 

Maximum 

thickness 

Kamilaroi System. (feet). 

<b) Lower Latrobe Stage. 

Highly fossil iferous mudstone with sandstone and some limestone. At 
Middle Arm Creek Johnston (1888) recognised two sones which 
were scarcely separable from one another : 

(1) Upper or Fenestella Zone, containing an abundance of Feneststto 
bifernata, p. plebaia, Protoretepora ampla, Stenopora taamani~ 
enata, Dieloamu aacoulum, and Bpirtfar crcbriatrio. 

(2) Lower or Eurydesma Zone, containing the limestone bands and 
characterised by Burydeatna cor datum, S. gig as, and also 
Dielaama aacoulum, Produotus acabriculua, Spirtfar taamanianaw, 

S, duadecimccatata, Aviculopevten aprenti, Deltopecten Umaeformia , 

X>. aubguingudUneatus, AsUxrtila poiita, Pleurotomaria morHsfana 
and Platyaohiama oculum* There is little doubt that the limestone 


* Miss I. Crespin states that this is now included In the genus Galcitomella, 


(feet). 


390 


IDG 


150 


100 
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Maximum 

thick&sw 

(fMt). 


in this zone correspond# with the limestone horizon which 
contains Burydeama oordatum In the adjacent Lily dale District. 
About 700 

<u) Basal Glacial Stage. 

Conglomerates consisting of numerous water-worn pebbles of hard rook 
types in a sandy matrix. Pebbles are generally well rounded, 

some show faceting but no grooving 100 

Hiatua and unconformity. 

Cambro-Ordxvician and Silurian. 


lv. Western Tiers . 

Kamilaroi rocks outcrop round the northern and eastern margins of the 
Western Tiers and are dlsconformably overlain by Mesozoic sediments. Between 
the Tiers and the coast they are covered generally by Tertiary basalts and Recent 
deposits, but they outcrop on the banks of the River Meander near Chesbunt, in 
the Dunorlan District, Kimberley, and In the Quamby Brook near Quamby Bluff. 

The Cheshunt beds contain Productus brachythaerus, Dielasma sacculum , 
Bpirifer tasmaniensis , Bpirifer duodecimcostata, Eurydesma cordatum, Merismop- 
teria macroptera, Deltopecten limaeformis t Platyschisma oculum and Pleurotomaria 
morrisiana (Johnston, 1888). They probably can be assigned to the Lower Latrobe 
Stage. 

Oil-shale at Quamby Bluff indicates the presence of the Tasmanlte Stage. It 
Is overlain by 800 feet of dark-grey mudstones, part of which might well be referred 
to the Upper Latrobe Stage. The topmost beds of the sequence are “barren yellow 
mudstones"*, lithologically comparable with those of the Lindisfarne Stage in the 
Southern Division. As the beds may be traced round the Tiers this correlation 
may be regarded as reasonably sound. 

The section may be summarized as follows: 

Thiahsic System. 

Hiatus and dlaaonformity. 

Kamilaroi Ststrm. 

<e) Lindisfarne Stage. 

(d) Upper Latrobe Stage. 

(c) Tasmanlte Stage. 

<b) Lower Latrobe Stage. 

The basal beds are not exposed and the thickness of the section has not been 
measured. 


v. Wynyard and Preolenna. 

This area is well known because of the wonderful development of glacial beds 
which have been described in detail by Professor T. W. E. David (1907). In the 
Preolenna District these are overlain by marine and fresh-water deposits (Hills, 
1918). Exposures inland are scarce owing to the presence of thick horizontal scrub 
in the valleys and Tertiary basalt on the hills. 

The stages into which the sequence has been divided may correspond with 
those in the Mersey District, but, as no reliance can be placed on a correlation 
between fresh-water phases, different stage names have been adopted. A section 
based upon that compiled by Hills (1918) follows: 

Maximum 

. thickness 

Section Interrupted by Intrusive dolerite. (feet). 

<d) Fiowertiale Stage. 

(li) Yellow to reddish-brown unfossillferous sandstones which may 
possibly be Mesozoic, 


4 * 


5S0 
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Maximum 
thickness 
(feet). 

(i) Sandstone, pebbly sandstone and mudstone with marine bryoxoa 

and brachtopods. 

(e) Preolenna Coal Measures. 

Coarse-grained yellowish-brown sandstones between which are finer- 
grained rocks carrying coal-seams and carbonaceous material. 

Indeterminate plant remains 

(&) tnglis Stage. 

(11) Grey marine mudstones containing Feneatella, Spirifrr taamani - 
Productua, ICurydeama and Aviculopaoten 

(t) Blue-grey unfosslllferous mudstone and conglomeratic mudstone. 

More than 

(a) Wynyard Glacial Stage. 

Glacial till; conglomerates frequently containing erratics and striated 
boulders ; thinly- bedded but minutely-laminated clay-shales, with 
Intercalated thin flaggy sandstones and occasionally thin bands. 

1 to 2 Inches only, of boulder-clay. The sandstones and mudstones 
are, in many cases, beautifully ripple-marked More than 

Hiatus and unconformity. 

Silurian, Camrro-Oudovician or Prr-Cambrian. 

In the “Coal Resources of Tasmania*' (Tas, Geol. 8urv„ 1922) a change 
was made in connection with the age and stratlgraphical position of some of the 
Preolenna coal-seams. It was stated that: “In previous reports it has been 
impossible to decide whether these upper coal seams belong to the Permo- 
Carboniferous or the Trias-Jura as no fossil evidence was available. Their 
classification as belonging to Tomago is based on the recent discovery at Mount 
Pelion of an undoubted Glossopterie in shales associated with the coal at an 
exactly corresponding horizon as these upper coals at Preolenna/’ 

The writer cannot accept this argument on the grounds that: (1) the discovery 
of Glossopteria at Mount Pelion does not indicate the age of the Preolenna beds 
unless adequate evidence for correlation is available: (2) in view of the fact that 
the stratlgraphical position of the Preolenna coal-seams is uncertain, the statement 
that the coal at Mount Pelion is on “an exactly corresponding horizon” lacks 
foundation; and (3) no convincing evidence has been produced to demonstrate 
that the Mount Pelion Coal Measures correspond to the Tomago Series of New 
South Wales or, indeed, to any high horizon in the Kamilaroi System. 

While there Is a possibility that the reddish-brown sandstones placed at the 
top of the Flowerdale Stage might be Mesozoic, any associated coal-seams could 
belong to this group. On the other hand, It is more probable that faulting has 
placed the seams belonging to the Preolenna Coal Measures in anomalous positions. 
At all events, details of the occurrences of the seams are so vague that no definite 
conclusion can be reached. 


50 

140 

140 

300 

1,220 


8. WESTERN DIVISION. 

{.Mount Pelion, Bam Bluff, Cradle Mountain , fildon and Du Cane Ranges. 

Kamilaroi rocks cover a large area in this district, hut have not been examined 
in detail. In the neighbourhood of Mount Pelion and Barn Bluff the sequence 
may be divided into three stages. Sills of intrusive dolerlte interrupt the 
succession. 

Thickness 

K a milaroi System. (feet ) . 

<i) Mount Pelion Coal Measures. 

(li) Sandstones with quarts pebbles In beds near the base. More than 300 
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Thickness 
(feet). 

(i) SandstontiH and finely -lamina ted carbonaceous sandy shales con- 
taining three workable seams of coal. Plant remains Include 

G loxsopterix oi>ata ? and N oeggerathiopsis About 

(b) Achilles Stage *• *• About 

(11) drey mudstones and shales weathering yellow, associated with rich 
marine fauna, including Fencstelio, Protore tepora ampla, Rteno- 
p om, Spirifcr, Product us and Aviculopecteik. 

(i) Bluish-grey unfossUiferous mudstones. 

(a) Basal Olacl&l Stage. .. ■ . »* *• *• • • >■ ■* About 

(ii) PellonJte Horlson. 

Developed at Barn Bluff and consisting of two feet of cannel coal 
known as “Pel ionite" enclosed In black micaceous shale, sandstone 
and conglomerate. 

<i) Conglomerate and glacial till passing upwards into pebbly sand- 
stones and mudstones. 

Hiatus and unconformity , 

SlUtMAN. 

Although the Pelionite Horizon had been correlated with the Mersey Coal 
Measures (Tas. Geol. Surv., 1922), it Is regarded here as just one phase of the 
Basal Glacial Stage. A similar carbonaceous deposit occurs in the St. Mary's 
District at the top of the St. Mary's Basal Stage. 

No pellonite has been found at Mount Felion Itself. 

Held (1919) stated; "The southerly dip of the basin Is apparent from an 
examination of the western slope of the Oakleigh Range; the quartz schist bedrock 
rlsqp to the north and the coal measure strata betweeu it and the overlying 
diabase (dolerite) become thinner and thinner in that direction until they entirely 
disappear." 

In view of the observed fact that the dolerite has not been Injected strictly 
parallel to the bedding of the Kamila roi rocks, but is transgressive, intruding 
mudstones at Barn Bluff, sandstones at the south end of Cradle Mountain and 
conglomerates at the north end, the varying thickness of strata between bedrock 
and dolerite has little significance. Moreover, the southerly dip could be attributed 
to tilting of the basement rock during the Tertiary block-faulting movements. 

ii. Henty River. 

Marine and fresh-water rocks outcrop between Malauna and Str&han and 
along the northern side of the Henty River. Johnston (1891) correlated the 
marine beds with those round the base of East Pelion and Mount Pelion and the 
fresh-water beds with the overlying Mount Pelion coal measures. 

Kahilaroi Sybtbm. 

(ft) Mount Pelion Coal Measures (?). 

Hard fissile dark-grey shales with curious botryoldal concretions. Beautifully 
preserved plant fossils Include Glossopteris Browniana, Gangamopteris spatu - 
lata , Gangamopteris obliqua, and N oeggerathiopsis medio. 

(ft) Achilles Stage <?). 

Fossil if erous marine mudstones and impure limestones characterised by 
Fenestella internata, Fenestella plebeia , Protoretepora ampla, Stenopora 
tasmantensi*, Spirit er tasmaniensis, Spirifer avicula, Spirifer convoluta and 
C&oenomya etheridgs t 
There is no record of the underlying beds, 

ill. Central Plateau, 

Patches of Kamilaroi rocks occur over the Central Plateau and may be seen 
in all of the many gorges cutting into its flanks, e.g. the Ouse Valley at 
Waddamanna, and predominate everywhere below the 1*500 ft. contour (Lewis, 
1932). The succession is interrupted by dolerite and little is known of the 
sequence. 


30 

700 


150 
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The LindtBfarne Stage has been recognised In numerous places, such as the 
Steppes near Both well, while Johnston (1888, p, 128) recorded the presence of 
massive fossiliferous limestone with slaty rocks at Marlborough. Marine fossils 
found at the last-named locality Include Penestetl a internata , Protoretepora ampla, 
Crinold stems, Productus brachythaerus, Bpirifer glaber and Bpirifer stoke si. 

iv. Point Bibbs. 

Loftus Hills (1914) described marine beds containing the usual Kamilaroi 
fossils from Point Hibbs on the West Coast. These rocks are associated with 
conglomeratic mudstones containing boulders of granites, porphyries and greisens, 
up to a foot in diameter. These sediments are intruded by dolerite and are 
tilted at high angles near the contact. 

4. KA STERN DIVISION. 

Within this division the Kamilaroi succession is remarkably consistent and 
correlation throughout is straightforward. It may be divided conveniently into 
two stages. 

Mbsoboic Group. 

Hiatus and disconformity . 

Kamilaroi Systbm. 

( b) Gray Stas*. 

(a) St. Mary's Basal Stage. 


Hiatus and unconformity. 

Cambko-Ordovician Rocks or Granite. 

i. 8t. Mary's District. 

Excellent exposures occur in the neighbourhood of the village of Gray, about 
three miles east of 9t. Mary’s. 

Thickness 

(feet). 

(b) Gray Stage. 

Sandstones, shales, bryozoan mudstones and* light grey crinoldal lime- 
stones. Marine fossils Include : PlerophyUum c ainodon, Fenestella 
spp„ Protoretepora ampla, Stenopora sp., Stenopora tasmaniensis, 

Crinold stems, Wyndhamia dalwoodensis, Terrakea fragile, 

Bpirifer streelechi . 8. vespertiXio, B . tasmaniensis, 8. duodecim- 
costata , 8. oviformis , 8. stokesi, Marttniopsis oviformis , M. *iib- 
radiata , Aviculopectcn sprenti, Astartila sp., Ptyohomphalina 

morrisiana About 2R0 

(a) St. Mary's Basal Stage. 

(li) Mount Elephant Coal Horison. One or two coal seams in sand- 
stones. Unidentified plant stems, 

(1) Water-sorted conglomerates of various degrees of coarseness. 

These pass up through coarse quarts-grtts into normal quarts- 
sandstones About 100 


ii. Avoca, Pingal, etc . 

Beds of similar character to those described above outcrop in various places 
in the Avoca, Fingal and Mount Nicholas districts (Nye, 1921-26; Tasmanian 
Geological Survey, 1922). 


ill. Dalmayne. 

The total thickness of the Kamilaroi System here is about STO feet, comprising 
170 feet belonging to the St. Mary’s Basal Stage and 200 feet to the Gray Stage. 
Only 30 feet of strata Intervene between the limestone unit and the overlying 
Mesosoic rocks (Nye, 1026). 
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It. Picanini 0re#fc. 

An apparent thickness of 400 feet of the St. Mary's Basal 

Stage which rests unconformably upon slateft^ W altitude of 100 feet above 
sea-level. The limestone is probably duplicated by faulting and may be much 
thinner (Taa. Geol. Surv., 1922, p. 54). 

v. Seymour, 

No. 4 bore at Seymour passed through Mesozoic strata into Kamilaroi rocks. 
The section below the last coal-seam follows: 

(Approx, position.) 
Thickness. Depth, 

ft Ins, ft. Ins. 

Masosoic Group. 

Hiatus and discon formtty. 

Kamilaroi System 
(0) Gray Stage. 


Mudstones, no traces of coal . . 

i * i i* * * f 

20 

U 

386 

2ft 

Mudstone, minute fossils 

■ • ■ * * l* i * 

77 

6ft 

482 

9 

Green sandstone with pebbles . . 


22 

10 

485 

7 

Limestone ( fossils ) 

t 4 , 1 ■ » * + T 

9 

9 

495 

4 

SUIcifled limestone (?) 


0 

10 

496 

2 

Hard limestone (fossils) 


123 

3 

619 

5 

Blue limestone 

4* 4 1 * * * * 

126 

10 

746 

3 

Fine-grained sandstone 

t < , t ‘ i t p 

42 

61 

787 

lift 

St. Mary’s Basal Stage. 

Shale, sandstone and conglomerate 

t * 44 • * • * 

16 


804 

8 

Shale and conglomerate 


2 

3 

806 

11 

Coarse-grained sandstone, few coal 

markings . . 

9 

6 

316 

& 

Very coarse sandstone, patches of 
coal marks 

conglomerate, no 

20 

10| 

837 

2ft 

Conglomerate and rotten granite boulders 

54 

U| 

892 

2 


This makes the total thickness of the beds more than 600 feet, the St. Mary's 
Basal Stage making up 100 feet and the Gray Stage just over 400 feet. 

vi. Llandaff. 

Several outcrops of Kamilaroi rocks, Including the limestone, occur around 
Llandaff. The beds are similar to those In the St. Mary's District (Twelvetrees, 
1901; Tas. Geol. Surv., 1922, p. 84). 

vll. Mount Peter and Mount Paul 

In this district the St. Mary's Basdl Stage Is represented by the usual 
conglomerates and sandstones. The limestone of the Gray Stage follows and, In 
the eastern part of the area, extends to the tops of the hills. It Is overlain by 
Mesozoic grits immediately to the north-west of Mount Paul. 

A specimen of Eurydesma globosum was found on the east side of Mount 
Peter. 

Palaeontology . 

General Remarks . 

Since Johnston described his Tasmanian fossils last century many alterations 
have been made in their names and classification. One important change has 
been made in connection with the lamellibranch called by Johnston Pachydomus 
hobartensis , which la known now as Eurydesma Hobart ense, Hence, when quoting 
from Johnston's work the present writer has taken the liberty of using the more 
modern designations. 

Little use has been made of the fossils quoted by Johnston <1888) because he 
did not list them under localities but under serial names. This might not have 
been so unfortunate had he not included in his “Lower Marine Series" several 
collections from horizons now more satisfactorily correlated with those which he 
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regarded as belonging to the "JJpper Marine Series", e.g., Bruny Island, Eaglehawk 
Neck, and Buckland. He, andjf&e^ were deceived by certain glacial beds thought 
to occur at the base of the f, jpwe* Marine Series”, but later proved to belong to 
the Woodbridge Glacial Stage much higher in the sequence. As there is little, if 
any, difference between the fauna of Johnston's "Upper Marine" and “Lower 
Marine" series he did not possess any information to make him think otherwise. 

With a few exceptions, the fossils listed In this section were collected by the 
writer and were identified by Mr. H. 0. Fletcher of the Australian Museum. While 
such lists are not nearly so complete as those of Johnston, they are more reliable 
in the light of our present knowledge. Localities, as well as the suggested strati- 
graphical positions, have been given and this will permit the use of these lists in 
the event of any further attempt to interpret the sequence. The specimens are 
catalogued and housed in the Australian Museum. Sydney. 

With regard to the fossils, Fletcher states: "The fauna is one that is almost 
essentially Upper Marine In character, practically every species represented having 
been recorded either from the South Coast or Branxton beds of Eastern Australia* 
The large numbers of Eury drama, however, from several of the Tasmanian localities 
mark those beds as being low in the Permian sequence. Aviculopecten mitchelli 
Bth. 4b Dun, usually considered as being typical of the Lower Marine Series, has 
been collected from the Upper Marine beds, so that its appearance here is of no 
significance. It is Interesting to note that Wyndhamia dalwoodenaia of Booker is 
present in the Grange Stage in beds with abundant Feneatella, an association 
similar to Branxton which Is the type area of Wyndhamia . Eurydesma cordatum 
has recently been discovered in the Branxton beds where it is not uncommon, 
but Eurydeama cordatum var. aacculum Dana is still typical of the Lower Marine 
Series. 

"The faunas of each locality where collections were made in the Tasmanian 
Permian are essentially the same, being characterized by an abundance of Spirifer 
taamanientia Morris, Spirifer duodecimcostata McCoy and Feneatella, It would 
appear from this that in Tasmania we could possibly be dealing with Permian beds 
with no great vertical extent, or a sequence laid down under conditions which did 
not materially alter," 

It is the writer's belief that the Tasmanian upper Palaeozoic beds are scattered 
throughout nearly the whole time Interval represented by the Kamllaroi System. 
That is to say that both Lower and Upper Marine beds are represented. Such a 
belief is based on the following points: 

1. The Lower Marine age of certain beds appears to be proved by the presence 
of a basal glacial stage corresponding in position to the Lochinvar beds of New 
South Wales, the Talchir beds of India, and the Dwyka beds of South Africa and 
the occurrence not far above this of a Eurydeama horizon recognized also in New 
South Wales, India and South Africa. 

ii. The Upper Marine age of some of the beds is indicated by Fletcher's 
remarks on the fauna. The lithology of these beds is consistent with an Upper 
Marine age as it is similar to that of the New South Wales beds. 

ill. The Woodbridge Glacial Stage high In the sequence might well be 
correlated with the Upper Marine glacial beds of New South Wales. 

While the evidence Is not conclusive, there is at least some support for the 
view expressed by Cowper Reed (1332) and Raggatt and Fletcher (1937) that it 
is not possible to distinguish between beds corresponding respectively to the Lower 
and Upper Marine beds of New South Wales on palaeontological evidence alone. 
Further, as noted above, Johnston (1388), an authority on the Tasmanian fauna, 
mixed his own Lower and Upper Marine localities. It Ib impossible, therefore, to 
accept previous correlations based on faunal evidence. 
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List of Fossil Localities. 


PUftvphyUum cainodon Be Kon. 
FmssUUa fossula Lons. 

F. intemata Lons 

Protorskpora ample Lons. . . 
Stsnopora crinits Lons. 

3 , Uunutniensis Lorn. 

CrinoJd stems 

Chonstss sp 

JHdatma up. tndefc 

Strophalosia darkei Bth. 

S. gsrsrdi King 

S. oT. juhtoi Bth, fit. 

Termksa brachytkasra Sower by 

T, dsngsts Bth. JU. , . 

T. fntyil* Bana 

W yndhamia tlalUfoodensU 

Booker 

Spitifer cotmtotut PWJJ. 

8, c iuodtdmcodata McCoy 

& ttoketi Konlg 

5. strxtUtH Be Kon. 

S. tasmanietms Morris 
8, vtsperHlio . . 

Toeniotkaerus subquadratus 

(Morris) 

Martirrioprit oviformis 
M. ntbmdiato Bowerby 
M. subradiata var, branxton- 

*n*i* Bth. fl 

Astatttia sp 

f Bdmondia nMmtma Be 

Kon. 

f Ckamomva sthsridgsi Be Kon. 
Myoniu cariturta (Morris) 

M> danqata Dana . . 

Notompo sp 

Merismopteriu mssroptsra 

(Morris) 

Mcdiomorpha ornaUttima 

Johnston 

Stutchburia emprttsa (Morris) 
tiurydssma conUUum Morris 
JB, coniolum var. sacculum Dana 
Jff. hobsrunss Jolmston 
JDdtopsdsn fUtani (Morris) 

V. letitoscului Dana . . 

B, limaejMnis (Morris) 

V. svbguingudiMatus (McCoy) 
JtfoulopscUn snghhardli (Bth. 

4c Bun) 

A. mile MH (Bth. A Bun) . . 
A, muMoostatus Fletcher 
A* sp rmt i Johnston 
A. is (Morris) . . 

A, tsnuMlit (Bans) 
VUtiysckim* aoskts Sowerby 
morrWoaa 

McCoy .. .. ,, 

gfytfttftei sp. 


Oran ton 
Stage. 

a s 4 


X X X 

XXX 
X X X 

X X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 


X X X 


Grange 

Stage. 


& e 



x , x 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X X 


X X 
X X 


X 

X X 


X X 


XXX 


Woodbrtdge 

Glacial 

Stage. 



X X X X 

X X X X 

XXX 

I x 

X XX 

X 

X X X 


Other 

Stages. 


« I 10 i 11 1! 12 13 H lfi 



Sp. 

XXX 

XXX 


X X X 
X X 


J X 
X X 


X X 


X X 
X X 

X 

X X 


I X 
x l X 


X X 


X X 


X X X X Xy X X X X 
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Correlations within Tasmania . 

While it Is reasonable to assume that the basal glacial bedB throughout 
Tasmania are contemporaneous, the differences in lithology and thickness from 
place to plaee introduce a certain element of doubt The variable thickness is in 
part due to the undulating surface upon which they were laid down, but at 
Wynyard the great thickness, exceeding 1,200 feet, can hardly be explained in 
this way, The whole deposit differs greatly from the glacial beds elsewhere and 
was thought by David (1982) to be older, However, there Is no evidence avail- 
able to determine this point. 

Up to the present the St. Mary's Basal Stage has not shown any definite 
evidence of glacial origin, the beds being ordinary water-sorted quartz-pebble 
conglomerates and sandstones. The presence of the Mount Elephant Coal Horizon 
at Bam Bluff forms a link between these two areas. Held (1919) described the 
Mount Pelion basal beds as tlllite in part. The association of coal beds with them, 
as well as at St. Mary's, suggests that the basal beds in the Western and Eastern 
Divisions were laid down under terrestrial conditions. 

For the purposes of correlation outside Tasmania the contemporaneity of all 
the basal glacial beds will be accepted tentatively. 

The rich Eurydesma zone occurring slightly above the glacial beds provides 
a good datum horizon within Tasmania at least It has been found in the Granton 
Stage at Maria Island, In the same stage on the Glen Lusk road near Berrledale, 
in the Lower Latrobe Stage at Lilydale, Karoola and Beaconsfleld, and might be 
expected to occur in the Inglis Stage at Preolenna and the Achilles Stage In the 
Mount Pelion region. 

With the exception of the Eastern Division, the lowest beds in the Kamilaroi 
System correspond quite well throughout the Island if due allowance Is made for 
change In facies. Difficulties arise as soon as the fresh-water beds are considered. 
Ip the Mersey District these appear to be quite low down in the sequence. Though 
they are not regarded as such important index fossils as they were, the occurrence 
of both Eurydesma cordatum and Eurydesma hobartense among the few fossils 
found In beds overlying the Mersey Coal Measures at least indicates a Lower 
Marine age for the Upper and Lower Latrobe Series and for the Mersey Coal 
Measures. 

A study of the bore-cores (Reid, 1924) shows that the t&smanite bed approaches 
very dose to the base of the series in some places, even though in others the 
sub-tasmanlte beds attain a thickness of six or seven hundred feet. At Karoola 
the tasmanlte is only a very small distance above the main Eurydesma horizon. 

Unconvincing though the arguments cited above may seem, they carry more 
weight than the correlation which has been accepted in the past between the 
Mersey Coal Measures and the Porter's Hill Stage merely on the evidence of a few 
fragments of Gangamopteris In the latter. 


Granton Stage: 1. Below Berrledale Limestone on Glen Lusk Road; 2. Berrledale 
Limestone at Coltlnsvale Lime kilns; 8. Berrledale Limestone at Granton; 4. Sandy Bay 
Beds below Porter's Hill stage. 

Grange Stage; 8. Grange Quarry; 6. Mount Wellington just above old water reserve; 
7. Mount Faulkner just below Ltndlsfarne Stage, near Sky Farm ; 8. Cape Paul Lamanon 
below Woodbridge Glacial Stage. 

Woodbrldge Stage : 9. Ltndlsfarne rook platforms along Derwent Estuary ; X0. Cape 
Paul Lamanon ; IX. Eagtehawk Neck. 

Ltndlsfarne Stage; 12. Eagtehawk Neck. 

Lower Latrobe Stage: 13. Lilydale; 14. Karoola. 

Gray Stage; IS. Gray. 
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As freshwater horizons are quite common throughout Kamilarol sequences, 
not on$ in Australia but in other parts of the world, they cannot always be 
regarded as datum horizons. It is not sate to correlate the Mersey Coal Measures 
with the Preolenna or Mount Pel ion Coal Measures because no evidence can be 
produced to favour this. On the contrary, tbe Mersey Coal Measures are limited 
in geographical extent and pass into the marine beds of the Taamanlte Stage. 
Even the correlation of the Mersey Coal Measures with the Pelionite Horizon has 
been advocated (Tas. Geol. Surv., 1822). The writer Is opposed to loose correla- 
tions between coal seams which happen to be the first freshwater deposits 
developed in the respective sequences. It is unfortunate, too, that the palaeonto- 
logical evidence is insufficient to disprove such correlations when once they hare 
been made. All that can be done now is to point out that such correlations have 
been made in order to fit the various sequences into pre-eonceived subdivisions, 
viz., Lower Marine, Greta, Upper Marine, etc. The stratigrapher may then Judge 
whether any weight should be attached to them. The present writer prefers to 
assume that all the Coal Measures are on slightly different horizons. 

In view of what has been stated above, there does not seem to be anything to 
recommend a correlation between any of the above beds and the Greta Coal 
Measures of New South Wales, more than seven hundred miles away. 

The Gray Stage in the Eastern Division possesses only one distinctive feature 
which may be of use in correlating it with any other Kamilarol sequence. This is 
the crlnoidal limestone which may correspond with the Crinoidal Zone of the 
Gmnton Stage at Maria Island. In both cases crlnold remains are extraordinarily 
abundant, whereas they are comparatively rare elsewhere in Tasmania. The whole 
of the sequence In the Bias tern Division differs considerably from that In the other 
divisions. It is more completely known because of bore records, good exposures, 
and in view of the fact that the units from the basal conglomerates which rest 
unconforxnably upon older rocks right to the base of the Mesozoic beds can be 
readily examined. Apart from the point mentioned above, there does not appear 
to be any means of telling whether the Gray Stage can be referred to the Upper 
Marine or Lower Marine Series of New South Wales. This is another matter 
which remains unsolved. 

The Grange Stage has not been identified outside the Southern Division, but 
there It is characterized by Wyndhamia dalwoodensti. Like Eurydesma cordatum , 
this shell is not restricted to the stage in which it has Its maximum development, 
but it is useful nevertheless in determining the beds belonging to this stage. 

The Woodbrldge Glacial Stage is an important stratlgraphlcal horizon which 
enables a correlation to be made between many areas in the Southern Division. 
Hardly less distinctive are the "barren yellow mudstones” of the Lindlsfarne Stage. 
These are recognizable over a large part of Tasmania from the Western Tiers to 
Hobart. 

The Cygnet Coal Measures are the highest beds in the Kamilarol sequence, 
but appear to be restricted in their development to the area south of Hobart 

The above Interpretation of possible correlations differs from that which has 
been accepted by Tasmanian geologists up to the present time, in that the New 
South Wales terms have not been used. 

The following list shows which of the stages defined by the writer would have 
been included in the Upper and Lower Marine Series, etc., by previous workers 
who used the New South Wales classification. The list has been compiled prin- 
cipally from the views expressed in the report on the coal resources of Tasmania 
made by the Geological Survey Staff in 1922, Allowance has been made for 
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Information which has boon obtained since the report was published. The principal „ 
addition is the Woodbridge Glacial Stage. 

Upper Coal Measures: Cygnet Coal Measures; Higher Preolenna Coal Measures; 

Mt. Pelion Coal Measures. 

Upper Marine Series: Llndisfarne Stage; Woodbridge Glacial Stage; Grange 
Stage; Upper Latrobe Stage; Flowerdale Stage; Achilles Stage; Gray Stage. 

Lower Coal Measures: Porter's Hill Stage; Mersey Coal Measures; Tasmanite 
Stage; Preolenna Coal Measures; Pelioritte horizon; Mount Elephant Coal Horizon. 

Lower Marine Series ; Granton Stage; Lower Latrobe Stage; Inglis Stage; 
Basal Glacial Stages; Wynyard Glacial Stage; St. Mary's Basal Stage. 

The accompanying diagram (Fig. 2) shows some generalized Tasmanian 
Kamilaroi sections and illustrates the difficulties experienced In attempting 
correlations. 
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Correlations with New South Wales. 

There Is no doubt that all of the Upper Palaeozoic rocks of Tasmania belong 
to the Kamilaroi System and that they may be correlated broadly with the type 
sections in the Hunter River District of New South Wales. 

Bach sequence is characterized by a basal glacial stage followed much later 
by a second. Correlation between the higher Btages is less certain than between 
the lower ones. A well-marked Eurydestna zone occurs low down in each section 
and is associated with a rich marine fauna. The similarity between the flora and 
fauna and their remarkable uniformity throughout the system have already been 
discussed. Olossopteris and Qangamopterls are the common plants, while 
Eenestella, Stenopora, Spirifer tasmaniensis, Wyndhamta daltooodensis, the Pectena, 
Ptychomphalina morrisima and many other marine fossils are abundant in both 
areas. 

In making any more detailed correlation than the above, it must be remem- 
bered that the two areas are more than 700 miles apart and there Is reason to 
believe that much of the region now known as Victoria was a land-mass during 
Kamilaroi times. 

Most workers will concede that the Basal Glacial Stage of the Tasmanian 
sequence might well correspond with the Lochlnvar Glacial Stage of the Lower 
Marine Series of New South Wales* On the other hand, it has already been 
pointed out that there Is no certainty that the Wynyard Glacial Stage and the 
St. Mary's Basal Stage are contemporaneous with the Basal Glacial Stage else- 
where in Tasmania. Thus there must remain some doubt about this point* 

The Eurydesma horizon occurs In the Granton and Lower Latrobe Stages of 
Tasmania and might be expected in the Inglis and Achilles Stages, so portions 
of each of these should correspond with the Allandale Stage of the Lower Marine 
Series. 

In New South Wales the Greta Coal Measures follow the Lower Marine Series 
and in the past the Mersey Coal Measures and Porter's Hill Stage were correlated 
with these measures. 

As noted in the preceding section, the writer cannot see any justification for 
the correlation of the Mersey, Preolenna and Porter's Hill Stages even within 
Tasmania. Hence the correlation of any pf these beds with the Greta Coal 
Measures is unsound. Under the circumstances the dividing line between the 
"Lower Marine Series" and "Upper Marine Series" in Tasmania under the old 
scheme could not be recognized in areas where plant beds were not developed, and, 
as in the case of the Porter's Hill section, workers were inclined to accept any 
leaf-bed, no matter how indefinite, in order to provide a "Greta Series*' separating 
the marine beds, e.g., Porter's Hill Stage, Johnston (1888), Pelionite Horizon 
(Tas. Geol. Surv., 1988). 

The writer also is unable to separate "Lower Marine" from "Upper Marine" 
beds in Tasmania and has used new stage names in order to avoid the issue. 

The fauna of the Grange Stage is comparable with that of the Branxton Stage 
of the Hunter River, and, coupled with the presence of the Woodbridge Glacial 
Stage immediately above, this is indicative of the Upper Marine Series of New 
South Wales. 

In their stratigraphical position only, at the top of the succession, the Cygnet 
Coal Measures correspond to the Upper Coal Measures of New South Wales, but 
no more enact correlation can be made. 

Raggett and Fletcher (1937) have discussed the correlation of the New South 
Wales Kamilaroi beds with other extra-Australian areas and their views are 
acceptable to tbe writer. 
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CONCLUSION. 

An attempt has been made to summarize the position with regard to the 
Tasmanian Upper Palaeozoic rocks, to draw attention to the weaknesses in earlier 
classifications, and to suggest stage names which could be used as a basis for 
further work. 

It is hoped that this paper has done something to clarify the position with 
regard to this Interesting area. 
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NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN DIPTERA. XXXVII. 

By John R. Malloch. 

( Communicated by H, Taylor , F.R,E,8>, F.Z.S.) 

(Fifteen Text-flgures.) 

( Head 28th September, 1938.] 

In this paper I present a report on the remainder of the family Chloropidae 
that have been in my hands for several years to complete, as far as is now possible, 
data on the group for Australia. Previously 107 species were known. Probably 
the number now listed is only a small part of those actually occurring in Australia, 
as the flies are small, rarely exceeding 3 millimetres in length, and some of the 
genera are not readily found in general collecting. 

The family is divided into two subfamilies on the basis of the wing venation, 
Chloropinae having the costal vein discontinued at or shortly beyond the apex of 
the third vein, and Osclnosominae having it continued to the apex of the fourth 
vein. In most genera of Chloropinae there is no sensory area on the dorsal surface 
of the hind tibia, and in the great majority of the genera there is such an area on 
part of the posterodorsal surface that usually consists of a flattened or depressed 
elongate oval area normally furnished with dense microscopic pile, and frequently 
showing darker or lighter than the remainder of the tibia. 

The genera in many cases are difficult to separate, rather trivial characters 
having been used In the past In many cases. I have attempted to discover characters 
that appear to be of more significance and that are more readily appreciable; the 
result has been that in numerous cases generic concepts have been changed. In 
all cases I have used the genotype as a standard for judging the relationships and 
have based my generic concepts almost exclusively upon the more outstanding 
character or characters of such genotypes. The classification herein presented will 
be found applicable to those genera included, wherever they occur, as, in my work, 
I have carefully compared species of the concepts from all faunal regions. It is, 
however, worth noting that a thorough revision of the family Is essential to a 
complete understanding of all the genera and their distribution. 


Subfamily Chloropinae. 

Key to the Genera. 

1. Mesopleura haired on posterior half or less % 

Mesopleura bare * 4 


2. Hind tibia without an elongate-oval sensory area on the posterodorsal BurfaCe near 

middle; aristae strap-Uke, apical or preaptcal on the third antennal segment 

PachylopKu* Loew 

Hind tibia with an elongate-oval sensory area on the hind tibia near middle of the 
posterodorsal surface; aristao slender, hair-like $ 

3. Frontal triangle large, elongate triangular, and glossy; outer cross-vein of the wing 

at much more than its own length from apex of the fifth vein, the penultimate 
section of third vein never longer than the penultimate section of fourth vein 
* Ohloropisca Loew 
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Frontal triangle not defined, represented by a linear shiny extension from ocelli to, 
or nearly to, anterior margin of frons; outer cross-vein of the wing usually at 
about its own length from apex of fifth vein, the penultimate section of third 

vein always longer than the penultimate section of fourth vein 

. , . . . Pemphigonotua Lamb 

4. Hind tibia with an elongate-oval sensory area near middle of the posterodorsal 

surface . * * 8 

Hind tibia without a sensory area near middle of the posterodorsal surface 7 

8. Gena about one-third as high as eye; frontal triangle about two-thirds as long as 

frons . Paeudoformoaina, n. gen. 

Gena much less than one-third as high as eye • 0 

6. Frontal triangle continued rather widely to anterior margin of frons, bare; apical 

scutellar bristles situated on lower edge Formoaina pecker 

Frontal triangle, If continued to anterior margin of frons, only narrowly so, and In 
Buch cases with hairs invading the surface laterally ; scutellar bristles situated 
on upper edge x Chloropiaa& Loew, part 

7. Cross- veins of the wing exceptionally closely placed, separated by about the length 

of the outer one (Fig. 1) piplotoxa Loew 

Cross-veins of the wing always separated by distinctly more than the length of the 
outer one 8 

8. Me son o turn with a pair of well -developed dorsocentral bristles at or In front of the 

suture Chloropella Malloch 

Mesonotum with at most only the prescutellar pair of dorsocentral bristles 9 

9. Hind femur thicker than mid pair and with either an anteroventral and postero- 

ventral series of minute black spines on apical half or at least one series of 
minute spines on the apical half of the posteroventral surface, the lines on which 
they are situated slightly elevated ; hind tibia usually more or less bent and 
with a slender linear ridge on the basal half or Icbb of the ventral surface 

Chloromerua Becker 

Hind femur not appreciably thicker than the other pairs and without ventral armature 
as described above; hind tibia straight or almost so, never with a ventral linear 
ridge basally 10 

1 0. Vibrissal angle sharp, slightly produced ; proboscis more slender than usual and 

genlculated (Fig, 11) Melanum Becker 

Vibrissal angle not produced, usually rounded; proboscis stout 11 

11. Third antennal segment distinctly longer than wide, angulate at upper apex; arlBtae 

black ; thorax black Aaouania Becker 

Third antennal segment not longer than wide nor angulate above at apex, or, If so, 
the aristae are white and the thorax is yellow with black markings 12 

12. Thorax yellow, with black markings on dorsum; halteres yellow .. ■Oaeinis Latrellle 

Thoracic dorsum black ; halteres black *Chlorop$ina Becker 

N.B . — Several genera are not Included in tills paper, having been previously 
dealt with in this series. I figure the wing of Dlplotoxa tasmanienHs Malloch as it 
has not been figured by me before (Fig, 1). 

Chloromebub Becker. 

Ann. Mus . Nat , Hung. y ix, 1911, 40; Malloch, Proc. Linn, Soc. N.S.W,, xlix, 
1924, 332, 

1 present below a key to the species of this genus known to me now, my 
previously published key being incomplete. 

Key to the Species. 

1. Hind femur at least three times as thick as mid one, minutely black dentate on 

apical third or more of the anteroventral and posteroventral surfaces 2 

Hind femur not more than twice as thick as the mid one, with very minute black 
teeth on the apical third or more of the posteroventral surface only 8 

1 This section is Included to include two Australian species that may have the meso- 
pleura bare, my material falling to show the character clearly. 

1 The distinctions between these two genera are not very clear, and at this time 1 
have not any representative of Chtaropaina for careful comparative study. 
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2. AH femora quite conspicuously marked with black « * * * 3 

Femora entirely yellow or only the fore and mid pairs with a faint brownish or 

blackish mark at middle . . . , * * 

3. Femora almost entirely black, glossy ; mesonotal vittae and pleural spots entirely 

black ; prelabrum fuscous niprifetnur Malloch 

Femora yellow, with a black mark on dorsum of each at middle ; mesonotal vittae 
largely red, central one with a pair of small black spots on posterior extremity, 
submedian pair each with a black mark on outer side in front of suture and the 
posterior half black, sublateral pair black, poetsutural ; sternopleural mark red, 
black on upper edge; prelabrum yellow maculifemur Malloch 

A. Frontal triangle yellow, only the ocellar spot black ; mesopleura, stornopleura, and 

hypopleura each with a black mark 6 

Frontal triangle yellow, with ocellar spot and lateral margins black or brown ; 
pleura usually with five black marks {purus Becker) 6 

6. Prelabrum yellow ; mesonotum with three glossy-black vittae due to the fusion of 

the submedian and sublateral vittae behind the suture pallidior Becker 

Prelabrum partly black ; mesonotum with the usual five glossy black vittae . - . 

trimaculata Malloch 

6. Mesonotal vittae largely red, only posterior extremities and sometimes the sublateral 

pair on outer edges presuturally black punts, v. variaus Malloch 

Mesonotal vittae largely or entirely glossy-black 7 

7. Mesonotal vittae entirely glossy-black; fore and mid femora each with a faint black 

mark on ventral surface at middle puma, v. maculifer Malloch 

Mesonotat vittae glossy-black, the central one usually reddish near anterior extremity ; 
fore and mid femora entirely yellow punts, v. purus Becker 

8. Frontal triangle largely yellow, without a central sulcus and with a series of fine 

hairs on each side near the edges 9 

Frontal triangle largely black, either with a deep wide central sulcus from ocelli to 
anterior extremity or without a sulcus, but in either case without a series of 
hairs along each side near the edges * . 10 

A. Frontal triangle with only a black spot, covering the ocelli ; sternopleural spot largely 

or entirely red gracilis Malloch 

Frontal triangle with a central black stripe from vertex to anterior extremity ; 

sternopleural spot glossy-black striati/rans Becker 

10, Frontal triangle not sulcate, with a black central streak from ocelli to anterior 

extremity ; palpi largely black scute Haris Becker 

Frontal triangle with a quite deep sulcus from ocelli to anterior extremity, tapered 
in front, blackened in the depression ; palpi yellow . . advena, n. sp. 

CHLQROM Eft US GRACILIS MftllOCh. 

Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 111, 1927, 432. 

This species agrees fairly well with the description of Chlorops albifrons 
Walker, but the antennae are not fulvous, the third segment being almost entirely 
black. A comparison with Walker's type, if it is still in existence, will be necessary 
to determine the status of the apecies. 

Chloromkruh advena, n, sp, 

cj, $. — Head testaceous yellow, the frons darker yellow, triangle shiny black, 
yellowish on each side of central line; antennae orange-yellow, third segment 
largely blackened above and apically; aristae black; prelabrum with an elongate 
black streak on each side; hairs and bristles black; palpi yellow. Frons at vertex 
nearly half the head-width, parallel-sided, a little longer than wide, the triangle 
about three-fifths of the frontal width at vertex, extending to anterior margin 
of frons, the sulcus broad and not very deep, some of the hairs on the extreme 
edges on anterior fourth; surface hairs on interfrontalia numerous, longest along 
eyes. Vertical bristles only moderately developed, longer than the subequal ocellar 
and postvertical pairs. Eyes a little higher than long; gena not as high as width 
of third antennal segment, the latter slightly longer than wide, with the upper 
apical comer slightly ungulate; aristae subnude. Thorax glossy-yellow, with the 
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usual five black vittae, usually glossy. Hairs dark, inserted in slight punctures; 
notopleurals 1 + 2. Pleura usually with but three black marks, those on the 
pteropleura and under the prothoracic spiracle usually faint or lacking* Scutellum 
yellow, rather broadly blackened on each side, slightly flattened on disc, the apical 
pair of bristles much longer than the preapical pair. Legs yellow, all femora more 
or less darkened centrally, the hind pair and hind tibiae broadly blackened 
centrally. In the female before me the legs are not blackened. Wings hyaline, 
veins pale brown. Third and fourth veins rather widely divergent to apices. 
Hal teres yellow. Abdomen yellow, dull blackish-brown on dorsum except at apex 
of fourth and fifth tergites. Length, 3 mm. 

Type, male, and allotype, Adventure Bay, Tasm., l.i.1922 (A. Tonnoir). Para- 
type, Myponga, S. Australia (A. H. Elston). 

The allotype has the third antennal segment paler than in the male, the 
preiabrum yellow, and the dark marks on the pleura reddish and not black, while 
the mesonotal vittae are rather evidently brownish-grey-dusted. The occurrence 
at the same time and place and similarity in other characters causes me to consider 
that it belongs with the male despite these distinctions. 

Chlobops Meigen. 

Illig. Mag., ii, 1803, 278; Becker, Ann. Mtts. Nat. Hung., ix, 1911, 53. 

A careful examination of the genotype, laeta Meigen from the Palearctlc region, 
discloses the fact that the mesopleura has numerous stiff hairs on* the posterior 
half of its surface, a character that Is comparatively rare in this family and has 
been made the basiB for the distinction of certain groups as genera, the great 
majority of the other genera having the mesopleura bare. I have found no other 
species previously placed In Chloraps that has this character, though there may be 
such species as yet unknown to me. If, therefore, we make a strict interpretation 
of the genus on the basis of the haired mesopleura, there are no Australian species 
that belong to Chlorops. There are many poorly-defined genera in the family and 
a critical examination of the species available to me that would fall within Chlorops 
as generally interpreted by authors today, leads me to believe that there are several 
groups involved that might with good reason be considered as entitled to generic 
segregation from Chlorops in the strict sense. There are, for instance, several 
species that have the third antennal segment distinctly longer than wide and more 
or less distinctly angulate at apex above, apparently forming a connecting link 
between the group with the third antennal segment broadly rounded at apex and 
not longer than wide and Atmania Becker. The genotypes of Bctecephala 
Macquart, and Parectecephaia Becker, peculiarly enough, both have the mesopleura 
haired behind. Judging from material in a large number of species sent to me 
from Europe by Dr. 0. Duda, the species with bare mesopleura should be referred 
to Oscini a L&trelUe, though this is contrary to the attitude of Becker who, In his 
monograph of the European species, restricted that genus to one species that is 
distinguished from all others in the subfamily by the peculiar forward curvature 
of the second vein below the apex of first vein, these two veins being coalescent or 
almost so at apex of first, and the second fusing or almost so with the costal vein 
for a short distance beyond apex of first. I have not the species referred to. 

Oscxins Latreille. 

Hist Nat* Ins. et Crust xiv, 1804, 882. 

I include the species keyed below in the genus Osvinis; those already described 
were placed in ChJoraps by their descrtbers, 
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Key to the Species. 

1, Fronts! triangle with a deep central sulcus from anterior ooellus to the linear apical 

part, or midway to anterior extremity, and a rather deep indeed line along 
either lateral edge from vertex to near anterior extremity of the central sulcus ; 
aristae yellow at banes, white aplcally ; pleura with but one black spot, imme- 
diately below the prothoraclc spiracle gtigmatelta Becker 

Frontal triangle either centrally sulcate or without such sulcus, but If aulcate never 
with a deeply- incised lateral marginal line behind and the apex drawn out Into a 
long slender point ; aristae usually dark ; pleura never with a single black spot, 
or If so it is not the stlgmatal one 2 

2. Frontal triangle with a well-defined central longitudinal sulcus, usually rather wide 

behind and extending from anterior ocellus to, or almost to, the anterior 
extremity ; ocellar bristles not markedly longer and stronger than the post- 
vertical pair . . . * * * * 

Frontal triangle without a distinct deep central longitudinal sulcus or groove, some- 
times sulcate or furrowed on sides 8 

S. Frontal triangle with numerous fine furrows on sides in addition to the central 


sulcus * * * 

Frontal triangle without lateral furrows * * 6 

4. Prothoraclc spiracle with a deep black spot on lower margin ; femora marked with 

black , . . grcaaa Malloch 

No black prothoraclc splracular spot ; femora yellow converges ,, n. sp. 


5. Antennae, palpi, and legs, entirely orange-yellow; mesonotal vittae part black and 

part orange-red ; penultimate sections of third and fourth veins equal In length, 
penultimate section of fourth vein as long as ultimate section of fifth and one- 
third as long as Its own ultimate section, the ultimate section of fifth vein not 
more than one-third as long as fifth vein along dlscal cell .... fe derat a, n. sp. 
Antennae and legs partly black or fuscous ; mesonotal vittae unicolorous black ; 
penultimate section of third vein distinctly shorter than that of fourth, and about 
one-fourth as long as ultimate section of fourth 6 

6. Mesonotal vittae overlaid with greyish-brown dust, not highly glossy; palpi yellow 

or brownish-yellow, sometimes faintly darkened at apices 6a 

Mesonotal vittae glossy-black; palpi partly black or very dark brown 7 

6a. Frontal triangle without hairs on sides, the long hairs situated on the dull inter- 

frontalis ; mesopleura on posterior upper half with grey dust blundelli, n. sp. 

Frontal triangle with a series of stiff hairs situated in punctures along each lateral 
margin ; mesopleura not dusted above seriataj, n. sp. 

7. Femora almost entirely, and hind tibiae largely black; frontal triangle about 1*6 

times as long as Its width at vertex nubilipalpi* Malloch 

Femora yellow, or narrowly black centrally ; frontal triangle nearly twice as long as 
its width at vertex sulcata Becker 

8. Frontal triangle with one or mere well-defined longitudinal furrows on each aide 

clear of the lateral edges ; palpi yellow $ 

Frontal triangle smooth, without distinct longitudinal furrows 11 

9. Only one furrow on each side of triangle, the apex of the latter with a short raised 

line ; a single short hair on disc of the pteropleura in the type ; third antennal 

segment largely yellow impress®, n. sp. 

Several furrows on each side of the triangle; pteropleura bare 10 

10. Third antennal segment and aristae black; frontal furrows very fine, mostly 

incomplete, not curving round and Connecting in front of ocelli elstoni, n. sp. 

Third antennal segment largely yellow; aristae with basal two segments yellow, 
third white; frontal furrows deep and entire, the innermost one or two curving 
round and connecting In front of ocelli oanaliculata Becker 


11. Aristae white on entire third segment, yellow or brown on basal two 12 

Aristae black or dark brown, the third segment sometimes paler basally ........ 13 


12, Base of aristae yellow; gena at middle not half as high as width of third • antennal 
segment, the latter about 1*26 times as long as wide and quite definitely angled 
at apex above; frons dull laterad of the triangle; mesonotal vittae black 
slightly shiny, overlaid with brown dust, five in number behind suture 

Base of aristae fuscous ; frons shiny on at least the upper half between the triangle 
and eyes where It is microscopically longitudinally striate ; gena as high as width 
of third antennal segment at middle; mesonotum with three broad glossy-black 
vittae, the short sublaterals behind suture fused with the submedian pair 

* n. sp. 
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18. Ocellar brittle# exceptionally well developed for this group, twice ae tong aa the 
poatvertlcale ; meionotal vittae slightly shiny, brownleh-duated ; distance between 
apices of veins 3 and 4 measured round the costa about as long as the preceding 
section of the costa octllaria, n. sp. 

Ocellar bristles not, or very slightly, longer than the postvertical pair ; other 


characters not as above in combination * 14 

14. Palpi largely black; femora almost entirely black 15 

Palpi yellow ; femora largely or entirely so 16 


15. Third antennal segment wider than long, broadly rounded at apex; fourth vein 

rather distinctly arched beyond the outer cross-vein ; third vein nearly straight ; 
penultimate section of fourth vein hardly shorter than ultimate section of fifth ; 
frontal triangle with one or two short irregular impressed lines on each side 

posteriorly, but no definite furrows aubarouata , n. sp. 

Third antennal segment a little longer than wide, more narrowly rounded at apex; 
fourth vein not arched beyond outer cross-vein ; third vein evenly and rather 
noticeably curved forward apically ; penultimate section of fourth vein not half 
as long as ultimate section of fifth; frontal triangle smooth behind on sides 
botanica, n. sp. 

16. Meson ota I vittae glossy black or dark brown, the central one sometimes partly red 


in middle, all without a trace of dusting 17 

Mesonot&l vittae rather dull black and with greyish or brownish dusting 18 


17. Mesonotal vittae entirely black, central one becoming brownish as it nears hind 

margin ; a black spot on each humerus and basal angle of scutellum ; frontal 
triangle bare on sides, ending in a rather long slender point, the sides concave 
on apical half poUtella, n. sp. 

Mesonotal vittae brownish-black, the central one red except on anterior and posterior 
extremities, the latter about middle of disc ; humeri and basal angles of scutellum 
with at most reddish spots ; triangle yellow, ocellar spot black and a faint reddish 
central streak from ocelli to anterior extremity, the sides almost straight and 
with a series of fine hairs close to edges varivitta, n. sp. 

18. Mesonotal vittae entire, very broad, the pale ground colour almost obliterated between 

the vittae, where it Is suffused with brown ; halteres yellow, the knobs brown 
at apices auffuaa, n. sp. 

Mesonot&l vittae not attaining the hind margin, narrower than in suffvaa, the ground 
colour pale yellow; halteres yellowish- white albohalterata, n. sp. 

Oscnas stiumateixa (Becker). 

Ann . Mus* Nat . Hung. t lx, 1911, 59. 

This species Is very readily separated from any other In the genus by the 
presence of but one deep black pleural spot, which is situated just below the 
prothoracic spiracle. In most cases when there is but one black mark on the 
pleura, it is on either the lower edge of the mesopleura or the upper part of the 
stemopleura. The third antennal segment is at least 1*5 times as long as wide, 
with the upper apex angulate, and in colour yellow, with lnfuscated upper and 
apical margin; the arista is yellow on the basal two segments and white on the 
third. The mesonotal vittae are five in number, rather dull black in colour because 
of the presence of greyish dust, and the humeri are without a distinct black spot; 
scutellum short and rounded, convex on disc, with black hairs and 4 to 6 marginal 
bristles or aetulae. The fourth vein is hardly arched beyond the outer cross-vein 
and the third is nearly straight, ending usually nearer to apex than fourth. 
Ultimate section of fifth about half «s long as its preceding section. Length, 8 mm. 

All my material is from the vicinity of Sydney, N.S.W. The type locality is 
Sydney. 

1 have some doubt about the accuracy of the identification of this species from 
Formosa by Becker, 


Osoikis grossa (M&lloch). Fig. 8. 
Proc. Lnrar. Soo, N.S.W., lvi, 1981, 70. 
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This species is the largest of the genus known to me from Australia, being 
6*6 mm. In length. Unfortunately the specimens available lack antennae, so that it 
is Impossible to say what the form of the third segment is, but the frontal triangle 
has a narrow central sulcus and on each side three converging suld or furrows. 
The palpi are largely black as in convergent but there are five black spots on each 
pleura, and the disc of the scutellum is browned In part, while the femora and at 
least the hind tibiae are stained with black or brown centrally. The female genital 
lamellae are short and broad, subtrlangular, when seen from above, and black In 
colour. Wing as figure 2. 

Tasmania. 



1, Diplolox a taamanienaia, wing.— -2, Oaoinia grossa, wing. — !$, O. convergens, front*. — 
4, O. coniter gens, haad in profile. — 6, O, convergena, termlnaHa of cf In profile and apex of 
same from below'. — 6, O. federata , frons.— 7, O. federata, head in profile. 


OSOINIS C0NVKRGKN8, n. SP. FlgS. 3-6. 

<f* 5. — Head yellow, frontal triangle, except sometimes narrowly along its 
edges, brownish-black, rather dull, occiput broadly brownishblack in centre except 
on vertical edge, third antennal segment narrowly Infuscated above, arista fuscous, 
prelabrum yellow, palpi fuscous or blackened at apices. Frons as in Figure s[ 
usually three lateral furrows converging in front, but not confluent with the central 
sulcus, ocellar and postvertlcai bristles subequal, short and fine, the former 
proclinate and divergent; surface hairs stiff and black, quite fine, most numerous 
in front; frons projecting in profile (Fig. 4 ); eyes longer than high, subnude. 
Thorax yellow, but slightly shiny, mesonotum with five dull, slightly grey-dusted 
black yittae, the central one entire, narrowed from suture to near hind margin, 
widened at latter, submedian pair wide in front, tapered behind, not attaining 
either front or hind margin, sublateral pair extending from suture to postalar 
callus; surface hairs short, stiff and black, no evident punctures at their bases* 
humeral bristle short and fine, notopleurals 1 + 2; scutellum yellow, sometimes with 
a brown mark on each extreme lateral basal angle, convex, rather broadly rounded 
In outline, disc with a few fine black hairs, margin with four setulae, the apical 
pair longest and cruciate. Lower margin of mesopleura, a spot on centre of hypo- 
pleura, and a streak below upper edge of the sternopleura black, lower part of the 
sternopleura red. Stemopleural hairs fine and yellow; no propleural hair visible 
Legs normal in form, yellow, apices of all tarsi slightly browned. Hairs Bhort and 
black, pale on ventral surfaces of femora, claws black, Apical ventral spur on 
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mid tibia straight and about as long as diameter of the tibia. Wings greyish 
hyaline. Inner cross-vein distinctly proximad of apex of first vein, penultimate 
sections of third and fourth veins rather variable in length, the penultimate section 
of third always shorter than that of fourth, and the ultimate section of fifth vein 
always nearly half as long as Its penultimate section. Abdomen orange-yellow, all 
tergites except the first brown at bases, the second with a darker brown spot at 
curve on anterior margin. Hairs fine and black. Hypopyglum of male small, quite 
distinctive (Fig. 5), genital lamellae of female rather short and stout, tapered to 
apices, much as in grown in general form, and fuscous in colour. Halteres yellow. 
Length, 3*6 mm. 

Type, allotype, and 3 paratypes, Blundell's, A.C.T., 16 and 88.11111930 
<L. F. Graham). 


Osoims fkde&ata, n. sp. Figs. 6, 7. 

§. — Head yellow, ocellar spot black, triangle brown, shiny but not highly 
polished, centre of occiput brown, becoming yellow above, third antennal segment 
hardly darkened at insertion of arista, the arista fuscous; prelabrum yellow. Frons 
as Figure 6; head in profile as Figure 7; frontal hairs stiff and black; ocellar 
bristles not visible in type, the postverticals short and fine, the central sulcus on 
triangle entire and deep; eyes almost nude; arista subnude. Thorax yellow, shiny; 
mesonotum with five shiny vittae, the central one ceasing about midway between 
suture and posterior margin, black on both extremities, red in middle, the sub- 
median pair black except narrowly on suture, wide in front and tapered behind, not 
attaining either margin, the sublateral pair largely brown, extending from suture 
to postalar callus; surface hairs short, stiff, and black, rather dense, and in minute 
punctures on the vittae. Scutellum convex, narrowly rounded in outline, with 
numerous stiff dlsoal hairs that are black in colour, and about six marginal bristles, 
the apical pair strongest; notopleur&ls 1 + 2. Pleura coloured as mesonotum, the 
sternopleura except on upper margin red, the propleural spot brown, a streak on 
lower margin of the mesopleura, a spot on the pteropleura, and another on hypo- 
pleura, black, upper margin of mesopleura browned; postnotum broadly black in 
centre. Sternopleural hairs fine and white; propleura with a fine black hair. 
Legs* normal in form, entirely yellow, tarsal claws black, brown at bases. Hairs 
short, black except on ventral surfaces of femora. Apical ventral spur of mid tibia 
black, short, and straight. Wings hyaline, narrower and more pointed than usual. 
Third vein straight, ending as far before apex of wing as fourth does behind it; 
inner cross-vein almost directly below apex of first vein; for other venatlonal 
characters see specific key. Halteres yellow. Abdomen yellow, tergites broadly 
brown, pale only at apices, the hairs dark. Genital lamellae filiform. Length, 
4 mm. 

Type, Molonglo R., A.C.T., 4.1v.mo (L. F. Graham). 

OSCINIS BLUNDELLI, XL. SP. Fig. 8. 

?. — Head yellow, frontal triaxigle almost glossy, brownish-yellow, dark brown 
to black on each side on posterior half and in the central sulcus, and black on 
ocellar spot, occiput with a broad central black mark. Sulcus wide above, tapered 
below, no lateral furrows; ocellar and postvertical bristles subequal, short and 
fine; surface hairs black and stiff, most numerous in front. Head in profile as 
Figure 8; third antennal segment a little longer than wide, subangulate at apex 
above, yellow, with rather broad lnfuseatlon above and apically; arista black. 
Eyee a little higher than long, very indlsttnetly haired. Palpi brownish-yellow, 
n 
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Thorax rather dull testaceous yellow, with greyish dust on the entire mesonotum, 
upper posterior portion of the mesopleura and the upper part of the pteropleura 
and hypopleura. Mesonotum with five black vittae, the central one incomplete 
behind, the submedian pair not attaining either anterior or posterior margin, 
tapered behind, the sublateral pair extending from suture to postalar callus; 
humeri with a brown spot, notopleural suture infuscated. Surface hairs black 
and stiff, not inserted in punctures; notopleurals usually 1+2, outer postalar 
longer than usual. Scutellum testaceous yellow, browned on lateral basal angles, 
with a number of stiff black discs! hairs and four marginal bristles, the apical 
pair the longer. Sternopleurai mark black, the other four pleural spots except the 
stigm&tal one quite large. Legs yellow, fore and hind femora and hind tibiae 
marked with brown or black centrally, apices of all tarsi slightly browned, tarsal 
claws black. Apical ventral spur of mid tibia fully as long as apical diameter of 
the tibia and rather noticeably curved. Wings greyish hyaline. Inner cross-vein 
a little proximad of apex of first vein, third and fourth veins regularly divergent 
from outer cross-vein to apices; penultimate section of third vein shorter than 
penultimate section of fourth, ultimate section of fifth vein halt as long as Its 
penultimate section; third vein ending as far before apex of wing as fourth does 
behind it. Halteres yellow. Abdomen yellow, tergttes broadly brown, only their 
apices yellow, hairs black except on sides of second tergite. Genital lamellae 
slender and elongate. Length, 2*6 mm. 

Type and 1 paratype, Blundell’s, A.C.T., 7.1.1930 (A. Tonnoir). 

OsClNIB BEXtXATA, U. Sp. 

$. — Similar in general colour and markings to blundelli, differing in having 
the palpi bright orange-yellow, not brownish-yellow, the mesonotum not so distinctly 
dusted, and the mesopleura without dust on the upper posterior portion. The 
frons and triangle are longer and narrower, with the latter having some black 
hairs arranged in a series of punctures along each side. The sulcus is entire and 
but little narrowed In front. 

In nearly all other respects the two species are almost identical. Length 3 mm. 

Type, Barrington Tops, 25.U922 (Nicholson); paratype, Fish River, N.S.W., 
25.ili.1923 (Health Dept.). 

O&oinxs NumurAUMK (Malloch). 

Fsoc. Linn. Soa N.S.W., Ivt, 1931, 72. 

This species is quite similar In most respects to blundelli , differing in the lack 
of grey dust on the mesonotum and pleura, the glossy-black mesonotal vittae, much 
darker third antennal segment and palpi, and the almost entirely glossy-black 
femora and more extensively blackened hind tibiae. The mesonotal hairs are also 
much denser and situated in definite punctures; the male has the hypopygium 
spike-like behind in the type, and the female has the genital lamellae even more 
slender than does the female of blundelli . 

Tasmania. 

Oscmis impress a, n. sp. Figs. 9-10. 

ef.— Head testaceous yellow, frons reddish, darkest along triangle, the latter 
black, almost glossy, yellowish on posterior lateral angles; occiput black, with a 
rather broad yellow margin along eyes; third antennal segment narrowly 
infuscated apically; arista fuscous on basal two segments and base of third, 
brownish-yellow apically; prelabrum glossy-black ; palpi yellow. Frontal hairsand 
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bristles black, genal hairs yellow except at posterior angle* Frons ae Figure 9, 
the triangle with a single furrow along each side from near upper posterior angle 
to beyond middle, and with a slight central carina on anterior half or less; surface 
hairs stiff, longest along eyes and triangle, and more numerous anteriorly. Profile 
as Figure 10; third antennal segment about as high as long, rather broadly rounded 
in front and almost Imperceptibly ungulate at apex above. Eyes subnude. 









s, Oacinis blundclli , head in profile.-— $, Q. imprcaaa. from*. — 5 0. o. imprcam, head in 
profile.— 11, O. Dlatonl, terminalia; a, from behind, b, In profile. — 12, Mclanum mulfi- 
aulcatum , head in profile. — 13, Af. multisulcutum, wins. — 14, Chloroplava monttoola, from*, 
right siilo Incomplete. — 15, C. ttydneyenuia, froriM, right Hide incomplete. 


Thoi'ax rather dull testaceous-yellow. Mesonotum with five dull black vittae 
that are overlaid with slight yellowish-brown dust, visible when seen from the 
side and slightly in front, the central vitta entire, widened at posterior extremity, 
submedian pair broad, extending from humeri to posterior margin and slightly 
narrowed at posterior extremities, narrowly separated from the broad sublateral 
vittae that extend from the suture to the postalar callosities; humeri with a small 
brown spot. Surface hairs black, decumbent and quite dense, situated in almost 
imperceptible punctures on the black vittae. A black mark on notopleur&l suture 
above the spiracle, lower part of the sternopleura, a large spot on the hypopleura 
and another on the pteropleura and the lower half of the mesopleura, glossy black, 
no black spot on the propleural spiracle. The single hair on each pteropleura may 
be an abnormal occurrence in this specimen and may not hold in a series of 
examples of the species. Scutellum short, rather narrowly rounded at apex, convex, 
pale yellow, with a brown mark below at each lateral basal angle, discal hairs black, 
stiff, margin with about six setulae, the apical pair longest and quite close 
together. Legs yellow, all femora and hind tibiae rather irregularly stained with 
black centrally, fifth tarsal segment of all legs black or fuscous. Apical ventral 
spur of mid tibia not longer than tlblal diameter, straight. Wings greyish hyaline. 
First vein rather thick aplcally; inner cross-vein a little proxlmad of apex of first 
vein; penultimate section of third vein a little longer than penultimate section of 
fourth, the latter a little more than half as long as ultimate section of fifth and 
about one-fifth as long as its own ultimate section, the ultimate section of fifth not 
half as long as its preceding section. Squamae with dark margin and fringe. 
Halteres yellow. Abdomen rather broad, black on dorsum, the posterior lateral 
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angles of second and third tergites seen from above, and the apical margins of 
fourth and fifth tergites pale yellow. Surface hairs black; genital lamellae slender 
and dark, length, 3*5 mm. 

Type, Geeveston, Tasmania, Dec, 7, 1322 (A. Tonnoir). 

Osoiwis sulcata (Becker). 

Ann. Mus. Nat. Hung .» lx, 1911, 68, Tab. 1, fig. 2. 

This species is a little larger than nuftilipalpts Malloch, with the frons more 
protuberant in front, the triangle longer, genae higher, the sides of the scutellum 
less extensively blackened, and the amount of black colouring on the legs much 
less. 

Blundell's, A.O.T., 14.iv.mi <L. F. Graham). Type locality, Mt. Victoria, 
N.S.W. 


Oscinis elston i, n. sp. Fig. 11. 

cj, — Head yellow, the frontal triangle and occiput except the lateral margins 
shiny brownish-black, antennae and aristae black, the second segment of former 
brownish; prelabrum brownish-black, forming two elongate backwardly-dlrected 
slender streaks. Frontal triangle nearly filling the vertex almost triangular, the 
sides very slightly concave near apex, the apex forming a short linear strip, the 
surface with 4 to 6 fine striae on each side that meet on the central line in front 
of ocelli; no central sulcus developed, frontal bristles Weak, hairs short and fine, 
dark. Antennae rather small, third segment about as long as wide, narrowly 
rounded at apex; arista subnude. Face vertical. Gena about as high as width of 
third antennal segment. Eyes subnude, about as high as long, not evenly rounded. 
Palpi yellow. 

Thorax yellow, mesonotum with 6 slightly shiny black vlttae, the sublaterals 
postautural, the others quite broad and covered with grey dust; humeri with a 
black spot. Hairs and bristles black ; notopleurals 1 + 2. Scutellum yellow at base, 
suffused with black on disc, and black on margin, the hairs and bristles black. 
Pleura with 4 black spots, the stigmatal one lacking or poorly developed. Legs 
yellow, all femora exoept their extremities black, hind tibiae browned or blackened 
centrally, all tarsi aplcally browned, the fore pair more extensively than the 
others. Apical ventral spur on mid tibia black, of moderate length. Wings 
brownish hyaline, veins brown and rather thick. Third costal division from 
two-thirds to three-fourths as long as second; third vein distinctly curved forward, 
ending distinctly farther in front of apex of wing than the fourth does behind it, 
the latter not noticeably bent or arched beyond the outer cross-vein, and almost 
straight so that the first posterior cell Is distinctly widened aplcally; penultimate 
section of third vein shorter than that of fourth, the latter about half as long as 
ultimate section of fifth and one-sixth as long as Ub owb ultimate section, the 
apical section of fifth vein about two-thirds as long as its preceding section. 
Abdomen yellow, broadly brown to black on dorsum, the hairs black. Male 
hypopygiu m with black basal segment, the superior forceps brown, the inferior 
processes yellowish-brown. Posterior and lateral aspects of hypopygium as 
Figure IX. Genital lamellae of female black, short and stout, broadly rounded at 
apices. Length, 2-2*6 mm. 

Type, <*, allotype, and 3 paratypes, Blundell's, A.C.T. (L. F. Graham, H. M. 
Barnes) ; one paratype, Mt Lofty Rge., S. Aust. (A. H. Elston). 

The slender superior hypopygial forceps of the male are characteristic of the 
species. 
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OfictNiH canalicijlata Becker, var. tsisulcata. n. var. 

Becker bets described the typical form of this species as having the legs except 
the apices of the tarsi yellow. In the Australian variety the fore femora are 
browned on a short stretch of dorsum on apical half! while the mid and hind 
femora aie almost imperceptibly similarly browned, and sometimes the hind tibiae 
are very faintly browned at middle. The Formosan form is stated to have but two 
striae or furrows on each side of the triangle while in tri sulcata there are three or 
four such furrows, of which the inner two usually curve round and connect in front 
of the anterior ocellus. The third antennal segment is about 1-6 times as long as 
wide and quite noticeably angulate at apex above, the aristae are yellow on the 
basal two segments and white on the third, the latter being minutely white 
pubescent. It is worth noting that, if this is the species Becker had before him, 
he did not state in his description that the third antennal segment was unusually 
long for the genus he placed the species in. In fact the character would actually 
place the species in the genus Parectecephala Becker in his generic key. The 
latter, however, has the mesopleura haired behind, while in this species the meso- 
pleura is hare. The mesonotal vittae are five in number, dull black because of 
greyish-brown dusting, and the pleural spots are usually five in number, but the 
one on the pteropleura is very faint and the sternopleural one is mainly or entirely 
red, as is also sometimes even the one on the mosopleura. In all three males 
before me the scutellum is broadly browned on the disc, hut in the one female the 
scutellum is entirely yellow. The third wing-vein is very slightly curved forward 
at apex, and the fourth is practically straight beyond the outer cross-vein so that 
the first posterior cell is widened a little at apex, and the ultimate section of the 
fifth vein is about half as long as its preceding one. Length, 2*6 mm. 

Type, tj, Como, N.S.W. (Peterson). Allotype, and two male paratypes, 
Blundell's, A.C.T. (A. Tonnoir, L. F* Graham). 

It is not improbable that this is a distinct species rather than a variety of the 
Formosan one, but they are so similar that only a direct comparison of specimens 
will decide the point. 


Oscinis PAtuumETA (Malloch). 

Pboci. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., lvi, 1931, 71. 

This species is one of the few in the genus in Australia that have the aristae 
with the third segment white and minutely white pubescent. Here the basal two 
segments are yellow. The frontal triangle is highly polished, brownish-black in 
colour, and entirely smooth, filling more than three-fourths of the width at vertex, 
with the sides very slightly concave and the apex at anterior margin of frona. The 
two pairs of vertical bristles are quite prominent for this genus and the ocellar 
and post vertical pairs are short and very fine. Third antennal segment broader 
and wider than in the next preceding species, with distinct upper apical angle, 
black above, yellow below; palpi brownish-yellow; gena at middle about half as 
high as width of third antennal segment. The mesonotal vittae are broad, rather 
dull because of brown dusting, and the scutellum is broadly infuscated on the 
sides. Legs slender, largely browned. 

Sydney, N.S.W. 1 have seen only the . type specimen. 

OSCINJS VAXJSKTA, B. Sp. 

Head yellow, paler below and on face, the triangle glossy brownish-black, with 
no trace of sulci or aubmarglnal hatrs, filling a little more than half of the vertex, 
the aides almost straight, the apex at anterior margin of frons. In both the 
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specimens at hand the frons is sunken on each aide of the triangle though this 
may he abnormal, hut the surface Is distinctly shiny, which is not the case in 
related species, and the higher power lenses show minute longitudinal striae, most 
noticeable behind. The antennae are smaller than In the immediately preceding 
species, with the third segment not longer than Its greatest width, slightly angulate 
at apex above, yellow below, black above, the two other segments black; aristae 
black or fuscous on basal two segments, white on the third slender segment. Gena 
rather swollen centrally, wider than the third antennal segment. Palpi yellow* 

Thorax yellow, glossy, the meaonotum with three broad glossy-black vlttae. 
the central one extending from over anterior curve to midway from suture to 
posterior margin, the other two extending from posterior edges of humeral 
callosities to a short distance from postalar callosities, widened in front of suture 
and again behind it owing to the fusion with the postsutural short sublateral vltta. 
Surface hairs fine and black, not situated in noticeable punctures; notopleurals 
1+2; humeri with a black spot. Pleura with four black spots, the prothor&cic 
spiracular one lacking. Scutellum with a dark mark at basal angles, hairs fine 
and dark, the margin with about four black setulae, the apical pair strongest, disc 
convex. Legs yellow, all femora extensively infuscated centrally, the tibiae, except 
the hind pair, narrowly Infuscated centrally, fore tarsi almost entirely, and the 
apices of other tarsi browned. Wings greyish hyaline, veins brown. Third vein 
straight on apical section, fourth almost straight beyond the outer cross-vein, 
diverging from third apically; second costal section hardly longer than third; 
penultimate section of third vein about half as long as that of fourth vein, the 
latter about one-fourth as long as its ultimate section and longer than ultimate 
section of fifth vein, the latter not much if any more than one-third as long as Its 
preceding section. Abdomen yellow, the tergltes broadly infuscated, the bases and 
apices narrowly pale; genital lamellae of female black, slender and of moderate 
length. Length, 2*5 mm. 

Type $ and one paratype, Mt. Wellington, Tasmania, 15 Nov., 1922 (A. Tonnoir). 

A very distinct species because of the shiny and microscopically striate lateral 
parts of frons and the trivlttate mesonotum. The short ultimate section of the 
fifth vein Is also a rare character in the genus. 

OSCINIS OCKLLARIH, n. SP* 

Head testaceous yellow, frons darker, the triangle yellow to brown, 
rather variable, the ocellar spot black, and a black or dark brown stripe running 
from ocelli to anterior extremity, the centre rather depressed, which appearance 
is more emphasized by the dark central stripe, the surface without hairs, the sides 
almost straight, the tip at about one-fourth from anterior margin of frons. Ocellar 
bristles much longer and stronger than usual, about as long and strong as either 
pair of verticals, the postvertical pair very short; surface hairs black, not 
numerous, those along the edges of frons and triangle stronger than the others. 
Occiput with a central brownish-black mark that Is as wide as the triangle at 
vertex. Antennae yellow, third segment infuscated above and at apex; aristae 
fuscous, rather distinctly pubescent. Byes subnude, oblique, greatest hdight and 
greatest length subequal. Gena a little less than equal to width of third antennal 
segment. Prelabrum and palpi yellow. 

Thorax yellow, shiny, not glossy, mesonotum with five rather dull black vlttae, 
the short postsutural one very narrowly separated from the submedian one, the 
disc rather dark brownish-yellow, the whole surface with fine brownish*dusting. 
Surface hairs short, decumbent, black, and not inserted in distinct punctures, the 
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bristling normal. Pleura paler than mesonotum, with 6 dark spots, the three upper 
paler, the one on the sternopleura and that on hypopleura black. Scutellum yellow, 
largely blackened on sides, sometimes only a central line and apex yellow, hairs 
and bristles black. Apical pair of bristles longer and stronger than usual, distinctly 
longer than the dorsocentral bristles, the lateral pair well in front of the apicals 
and about as long as the dorsocentrals. Legs brownish-yellow, without black 
markings, the femora and apices of tarsi a little darker than other parts; mid tibia 
with a moderate apical ventral black spur. Wings brownish hyaline, veins brown, 
rather thick. Third section of costa more than half as long as second; third vein 
sloping forward and ending in costa distinctly farther before apex of wing than 
fourth vein does behind it, the first posterior cell widened apically; penultimate 
section of third vein about half as long as penultimate section of fourth; ultimate 
section of fifth vein about half as long as its penultimate section. Halteres yellow, 
knobs white. Abdomen dark brown, shiny, basal segment and apex of fifth yellow. 
Length, 2 mm. 

Type, (J, Sydney, N.S.W., 23.xi.1924. Allotype, Mooni, nr. Cott’s, 14.ii.1925. 
Paratype, BUdsvold, Qsld. The first two specimens belong to the Public Health 
Dept, collection, Sydney. 

OSOIHIS SUBABCUATA, n. Sp. 

c J. — Face and genae pale testaceous-yellow, densely white-dusted, the frons 
darker brownish-yellow, paler in front, triangle entirely glossy-black, occiput except 
the margin and lower half black; antennae black, second segment brownish-red at 
base, aristae black; hairs and bristles on frons black, genal hairs yellow. Frons at 
vertex about half the head-width, the triangle extending to anterior margin, rather 
narrow, with almost straight Bides, the width at vertex hardly three-fifths that of 
vertex, the surface almost smooth, only a tew irregular faint impressed lines on the 
lateral portions, but no distinct sulci or furrows; ocellar bristles erect and slightly 
divergent in type, the four verticals and the postverticals quite fine and not long; 
frontal hairs stiff* those along the sides of the triangle forming a series that is 
more evident than that along eye-margins. Face vertical, the vibrissa! angle more 
developed than usual in this genus but not protruded, foveae undeveloped; eye 
slightly oblique, a little higher than long, bare; gena about one-fifth of the eye 
height, and about four-fifths as high as width of the third antennal segment, the 
latter wider than long, broadly rounded at apex; aristae subnude, second segment 
four times as long as thick; prelabrum black, glossy; proboscis yellowish-brown, 
thick, with stout fleshy reflexed apical section; palpi lanceolate, yellow at bases, 
black at apices. 

Thorax glossy brownish-yellow, with the usual five glossy-black vittae, the 
three central widened in front, the median one entire, the submedian pair not 
attaining either extremity of meaonotum, the sublaterals short and postautural, 
scutellum broadly infuscated at base, pleura with four large black marks, and a 
small one below the prethoracic spiracle; hairs and bristles black. Dorsal hairs 
quite dense, short and decumbent, not inserted in distinct punctures, humeral 
present, notopleurals 14*2; scutellum convex, narrowly rounded at apex, with four 
fine black marginal bristles. Legs brownish-yellow, fore coxae browned in front, 
all femora extensively blackened, hind tibiae black except at extremities, mid tibiae 
brown centrally, fore tarsi and apices of other tarsi brown; mid tibial spur black 
and of moderate length. Wings brownish hyaline, veins brown. First costal 
section almost as long as second, the latter from fusion of first vein and costa 
nearly twice as long as the third section, the costal vein quite noticeably thickened 
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from fusion of veins and tapered off apically; inner cross-vein about one-third from 
apex of discal cell, penultimate sections of third and fourth veins subeaual in 
length, the latter but slightly shorter than ultimate section of fifth, veins 3 and 4 
divergent apically, ultimate section of fifth vein a little more than one-third as 
long as its penultimate section. Abdomen glossy blackish-brown on dorsum, only 
narrowly yellow on sides as seen from above and at apex; hairs black. Knobs of 
haltereB cream-coloured. Length, 3 mm. 

Type, Baglehawk Neck, Tasmania, 2G.xi.1922 (A. L. Tonnolr). 

OgCINlS BOTAN1CA, n. Sp. 

A much smaller and even darker coloured species than subarcuata, with 
more or less indicated mesonotal dusting, and with the frontal triangle different. 

Face and genae testaceous yellow, densely greyish-white-dusted, frons dull 
yellow, the triangle glossy -black, occiput black, narrowly brown on edges; hairs 
and bristles black. Antennae entirely black ; aristae black. Proboscis brown ; palpi 
black. Frons at vertex half the head-width, narrowed in front, triangle occupying 
three-fourths of the width of vertex, and extending to anterior margin, the sides 
quite evidently emarginate on anterior third, the surface smooth; ocellar bristles 
larger than the post vert leal pair, procllnate and divergent, the four verticals 
longer and stronger than the postverticals; surface hairs stiff, not very long. 
Face shallowly concave In profile, vtbrissal angle slightly produced, foveae hardly 
evident. Qena about one-fifth as high as eye and about four-fifths as high as width 
of third antennal segment, the latter about as high as wide and more narrowly 
rounded at apex than in ttubarcuata; eye a little higher than long, slightly oblique, 
bare. 

Thorax marked as in subarcuata, but the vittae not as clearly differentiated. 
Bcutellum black, rather dull, convex, narrowly rounded at apex. Legs black, apices 
of fore coxae, the knees narrowly, and bases of tarsi brownish-yellow. Apical 
ventral spur of mid tibia black, straight. Wings greyish hyaline, veins blackish- 
brown. First costal section about two-thirds as long as second, the latter not 
twice as long as third; the third vein very distinctly curved forward and ending 
in margin farther before tip of wing than fourth does behind it; ultimate section 
of fifth vein about three-fourths as long as its penultimate section; costal vein not 
noticeably thickened beyond first vein. Abdomen black, quite dull, yellowish at 
apex of fifth tergite. Knobs of halteres pale yellow. Length, 1*78 mm. 

Type, Botany Bay, N.S.W., on flowers (H. Peterson). 

OSGINIS POUTBLLA, ». Bp. 

J.— Head pale testaceous yellow, occiput black on upper half, the lateral 
margins hardly paler, yellow below, frons yellow, brownish above and along 
triangle, the triangle glossy brownish-black, paler in front; antennae with tbe 
third segment infuacated on upper and apical portions, aristae black on basal 
thickened part and brownish-yellow on apical part; proboscis and palpi yellow; 
prelabrum black in front; hairs and bristles on frons black, hairs on genae yellow. 
Frons at vertex more than half the head-width; triangle at vertex three-fifths of 
width between eyes, extending as a slender point to anterior margin, the sides 
slightly emarginate, surface smooth, without hairs even on sides; ocellar bristles 
fine, divergent and procllnate, longer than the short postvertieal pair, the four 
verticals fine and longer than the ocellar s; surface hairs on frons fine and rather 
numerous, those along the margins of the triangle longer than the others, except 
a few on upper part of each orbit. Face concave slightly in profile, the paratecials 
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about halt as wide as height of gena, the latter three-fourths as high as width of 
third antennal segment; eye a little higher than long and slightly oblique, bare, 
five times as high as gena. Third antennal segment about as long as wide, with a 
slight angle at upper apex ; arista with the second segment about four times as long 
as thick, third subnude. 

Thorax glossy-yellow, the mesonotum slightly browned and with five glossy- 
black vittae, the central one entire, the submedian pair abbreviated in front and 
behind, the sublaterals postsutur&l; humeri with a large black spot; surface hairs 
and the bristles black, the latter as follows: 1 humeral, notopleurals 1+2, postalars 
2, and 1 pair of dorsocentrals; the hairs not inserted in punctures. Scutellum pale 
yellow, with a small black mark on each side at base that is hardly visible from 
above, disc but little convex, outline subtriangular, slightly produced between the 
apical pair of bristles which are about as long as scutellum and much longer than 
the preapical pair, surface hairs fine and black. Pleura with three black marks, a 
large one on lower part of sternopleura, a small one on lower margin of meso- 
pleura, and a round one on hypopleura, and traces of dark spots on upper central 
part of mesopleura and centre of pteropleura; sternopleural hairs yellow. LegB 
yellow, apical two or three segments of fore tarsi and apical one of other tarsi 
browned; apical ventral spur on mid tibia black, about as long as apical diameter 
of tibia; fore tarsi not dilated. Wings brownish hyaline, veins brown. First 
costal division about two- thirds as long as seeond, the latter not 1*5 times as long 
as third ; second vein straight, not noticeably bent forward at apex, third diverging 
from second and not curved forward at apex, ending in costa a little farther before 
wing tip than does the fourth behind it, first posterior cell widened to apex; Inner 
cross-vein almost below apex of first vein and at two-fifths from apex of discal 
cell; penultimate section of third vein but slightly shorter than penultimate 
section of fourth, the latter three-fourths as long as ultimate section of fifth, which 
latter is almost exactly half as long as discal cell. Abdomen dark brown, glossy, 
with traces of yellow at apices of tergltes, most distinct on fifth tergite; hairs dark. 
Halteres white. Length, 2*5 mm. 

Type, Forrest, A.C.T., 23.11.1980 (A. L. Tonnolr), 

It appears highly probable that the pleural spots will be more numerous in 
other specimens of this species. 

OSCXNIS VARIV1TTA, n. 8p. 

$. — The type specimen is slightly teneral and the shrunken bead gives little 
ground for accuracy in dimensional description, but the following is as definite as 
is possible under the circumstances. Head yellow, only the small ocellar spot and 
a large central quadrate mark on the occiput black, the triangle glossy and with a 
trace of a brown central vitta from ocelli to anterior extremity; antennae with 
upper apical part of third segment brown; aristae dark brown; surface hairs and 
bristles on frons black, genal hairs yellow. Frons longer than its central width, 
narrowed in front, the triangle apparently filling the entire vertex because the 
latter is glossy at upper lateral angles of frons, longer than its upper width, 
extending to anterior margin rather widely, the surface smooth, but with one or 
two series of fine blade hairs on each side from level of anterior ocellus to near 
anterior extremity. It appears worth noting here that in the group of species 
that have a bread central sulcus on the trtangle all but one, bltmdclli, have hairs 
on the tides of the triangle, and that in the present species it may be that the 
sulcus is not developed because of the shrinkage of the head, which has pressed 
in on the triangle from the sides. Ocellar bristles fine, predicate and divergent, 
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longer than the short, fine postvertical pair, the verticals longer and stronger than 
the ocellars. Eye higher than long, slightly oblique, bare; parafaciat risible In 
profile; gena higher than width of third antennal segment, the latter about as long 
as wide, and rounded at apex; arista with the second segment about twice as long 
as thick, third slender, subnude. Proboscis short and stout, yellow, palpi 
unicolorous; prelabrum honey-yellow, possibly darker in well-matured examples. 

Thorax glossy honey-yellow, the mesonotum with five black vlttae of which 
the central one Is extensively reddish-yellow centrally, black only at the extremities, 
and the submedian pair reddish-yellow at suture, the sublaterals short and post- 
sutural; humeri slightly reddish-yellow above; all hairs and bristles black. Pleura 
with reddish marks on lower margin of mesopleura, lower half or more of the 
sternopleura, and on hypopleura. Scutellum yellow; postnotum black. Bristles on 
mesonotum as follows : Humeral 1, notopleurals 1 + 2, postal&rs 2, and dorsocentrals 
1 pair; surface hairB moderately numerous, short and decumbent. Scutellum 
slightly convex on disc, narrowly rounded at apex, the apical pair of bristles as 
long as scutellum and much longer than the preaptcal pair, discal hairs short and 
fine. L<egs yellow, rather stout, the apical ventral spur on mid tibia black, short. 
Wings greyish hyaline, more pointed than in the immediately preceding species, 
and with almost Identical venation. Abdomen yellow, each tergite from second to 
fifth with a transverse blackish-brown fascia near base, usually widened centrally 
and at lateral curves; surface hairs black, genital lamellae blackish-brown, slender 
and finely haired. Halteres lemon-yellow. Length, 2*5 mm. 

Type, Eaglehawk Neck, Tasm., 17.xi.1922 (A. L. Tonnoir). 

The invasion of the frontal triangle by the hairs is characteristic of such 
genera as IBctecephala Macquart, but here 1 have not considered It as the basis for 
even the subgenerlc segregation of the species of Oacinis in which the character 
occurs, though it is probable that some subsequent worker on the family may do so. 

Oacmis suffusa, n. sp. 

Head testaceous yellow, frons orange-yellow, darker above, the triangle glossy- 
black, slightly less Intense posteriorly on angles, occiput black centrally, merging 
into brown laterally and almost yellow on extreme edges, yellow below; antennae 
yellow, third segment black except on lower basal portion; aristae black; proboscis 
and palpi orange-yellow; prelabrum black; hairs and bristles of frons black, genal 
hairs yellow, Frons in profile projecting beyond eyeB by about the width of third 
antennal segment, face receding below, parafacial at centre linear; frons at vertex 
half the head-width, its length about 1*25 times its width, slightly narrowed in 
front; triangle extending as a line to anterior margin, widened from anterior fourth 
to vertex, the sides practically straight, the surface smooth, but there is a short 
central depression, though not a sulcus, in front of the anterior ocellus for about 
a third of the distance to apex of the side part; no lateral hairs present; ocellar 
bristles almost erect, and divergent, subequal in length to the postvertical pair, 
the four verticals a little longer and stronger; surface hairs fine, becoming more 
dense in front, Third antennal segment a little wider than long, broadly rounded 
in front; arista with the second segment about three times as long as thick, third 
minutely pubescent. Eye about as high as long, narrowed In front, bare. Gena 
two-thirds as high as width of third antennal segment. 

Thorax with the mesonotum almost entirely black, the usual vittae separated 
by hardly visible brownish-yellow lines, only the humeral and notopleural regions 
noticeably yellow, the humeri with a black spot; pleura pale yellow, with large 
black spots on sternopleura, lower halt of the mesopleura, the hypopleura and 
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pteropleura; nieeonotum rather dull because o f the slight brownish dust present 
and the small rather closely placed piliferous punctures; surface hairs and bristles 
black. Bristles as in the immediately preceding species. Scutellum yellow, rounded 
in outline, convex on disc, with numerous fine black diseai hairs and about 6 black 
marginal bristles, the apical pair the longest, subequal in length to the scutellum. 
Legs yellow, bases of fore coxae, posterior surface of fore femora, centre of mid 
femora, parts of hind femora, and the centre of hind tibiae, blackened or browned; 
mid tibia with the apical ventral spur short and black. Wings greyish hyaline, 
veins brown, venation almost as in the two next preceding species. Abdomen 
glossy blackish-brown, yellow at base, and on the apex of fifth terglte, hairs black, 
genital lamellae blackish-brown, slender, and finely haired. Knobs of halteres dull 
yellow, darkened above. Length, 3*6 mm. 

Type, Canberra, A.C.T., 1.x. 1930 (A. L. Tonnoir). 

OscmiS AI.BOHALTERATA, n. Sp. 

cT. ?. — Head pale yellow, the face and genae always paler than the frona, the 
latter with a glossy-black triangle, the posterior lateral angles of which are yellow; 
antennae with the third segment almost all black, usually more or less distinctly 
yellow on lower basal part; aristae black on basal two segments, third yellowish- 
brown; proboscis and palpi yellow; prelabrum black; occiput black on upper half, 
the lateral margins and lower half yellow; hairs and bristles of frons black; genal 
hairs yellow. Frons less than half the head-width, parallel-sided, subquadrate, 
surface hairs longer and denser in front, lacking between upper triangle and orbits; 
triangle extending as a line to anterior margin, the linear part yellow and about 
one-fourth as long as the wide part, the latter smooth and without hairs. Ocellar 
bristles divergent and proclinate, about as long as postvertlcals and shorter than 
the verticals. Third antennal segment about as long as wide, broadly rounded at 
apex; arista tapered at base, subnude. Eye a little higher than long, slightly 
oblique, bare. Gena two-thirds as high as width of third antennal segment and 
one-fifth as high as eye. Parafacials in profile invisible. Proboscis stout. 

Thorax glossy-yellow, mesonotum with five black vlttae that are almost glossy, 
though overlaid with Indistinct brownish dust, the central vltta entire though the 
posterior extremity Is merely brown and not deep black, the submedian pair 
Incomplete In front and behind, dilated before suture, the sublaterals short and 
postsutural; all hairs and bristles black; humeri with a black spot, and a small 
black dot In front of suture laterad of the submedian vittae. Pleurae with 4 black 
marks, none below the prothoracic spiracle, the mesopleural one sometimes bisected 
posteriorly. Scutellum short, convex on disc, narrowly rounded in outline, entirely 
yellow, with numerous black discal hairs and four marginal bristles. Mesonotal 
bristles normal in number. Legs yellow, fore femur with a brown patch on postero- 
dorsal surface near apex, the other femora sometimes slightly browned centrally, 
hind tibia brown centrally, fore tarsi browned apic&Uy, the other pairs with apical 
two segments browned. Wings greyish hyaline, veins fuscous. Venation almost as 
in the preceding species but the penultimate section of third vein shorter than that 
of fourth. Abdomen yellow, slightly shiny, the dorsum largely brown with the 
bases of the tergites darker. Male hypopygium with small beak-like forceps. 
Halteres yellow. Length, 2 mm. 

Type, <}, allotype, and 10 paratypes, Sydney, N.S.W. Paratypes, Blundell's, 
A.C.T., and .ML Kosciusko, N.S.W. (A. L. Tonnoir). 
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Melanum Becker. 

Arch. Zool. Budapest, i, 1913, 53. 

This genus is readily distinguished from other Chloroptnae by the angular and 
slightly produced vlbrissal angle* and the rather elongated and geniculated 
proboscis. The third antennal segment is not noticeably longer than wide and is 
rounded at apex, and black in both the species before me; the palpi are also black. 
In other respects very similar to Oscinis. 

The two species from Australia may be separated as in the following key: 

1, Frontal triangle Shiny black, rather broadly triangular, not extending to anterior 
margin of frone, with about a dozen fine longitudinal striae . . multisuloatum, n. ep. 

Frontal triangle glossy-black, not striate, with or without a shallow central 
longitudinal sulcus * mantanwn , n, sp. 

Mklanum multibulcatum, n. sp. Figs. 12, 13. 

J. — Face, gen&e, and lower half of postocular orbits testaceous yellow, frons 
darker yellow, merging into dark brown on upper half, occiput black, triangle shiny 
black; antennae and palpi black, aristae fuscous; all hairs and bristles black. 
Frons almost half the width of head at vertex, narrowed in front, triangle about 
three-fourths the width of vertex, broadly triangular, its apex falling short of 
attaining anterior margin, the aides slightly emarginate, surface with about a dozen 
fine striae. All four vertical bristles dlBtinct though not very conspicuous, the 
ocellar and postvertical pairs much shorter and finer, subequal, postverticals not 
markedly incurved, the ocellar* proclinate and slightly if at all divergent; frontal 
hairs longest along eyes and triangle. Profile as Figure 12. Arista subnude. 
Palpi rather large and lanceolate. Upper occiput brown -dusted on sides. 

Thorax with the dorsum brownish-black, not shiny, greylsh-dusted, most 
distinctly so on lateral margins, without well-defined vittae; scutellum of same 
colour, paler, yellowish-brown, centrally. Humeral and anterior notopleural bristles 
much shorter and weaker than the posterior notopleurals, the surface hairs black, 
short, fine, and decumbent. Scutellum with two moderately long apical and two 
much shorter preapical marginal bristles, the discal hairs longer than those on 
mesonotum. Pleurae brownish-yellow, glossy except on upper posterior portion of 
the mesopleura, the upper half of the pteropleura and on hypopleura, which are 
grey-dusted, a fuscous spot on prothoracic splracul&r region, a glossy-black mark on 
lower margin of mesopleura, one on pteropleura, and the lower half or more of the 
sternopleura glossy-black, the hypopleura with another black mark; postnotum 
black centrally. Legs dull black, extreme apices of femora, the bases of tibiae more 
broadly, fulvous yellow, the base of metatarsi brownish-yellow. No exceptional 
armature on legs, the mid tibiae with a black apical ventral spur of moderate 
length. Wings brownish hyaline, veins brown. Venation as Figure 13. Abdomen 
dal) dark brown, with fine black hairs that are longest at apices of the tergltes, 
Stems of halteres brown, knobs pale yellow. Length, 2 mm. 

Type, Barrington Tops, N.S.W., 25.1.1922 (Nicholson). 

Mklanum nontanum, n. sp. 

— Similar to the preceding species in general colour, but the two specimens 
appear to have been in liQUid so that fine distinctions in colour can not be 
dependably drawn. However, the frons Is entirely brownish-black, the triangle is 
entirely glossy-black, the palpi are yellowish at bases, and the second antennal 
segment is brownish-yellow, distinctly paler than the black third segment. The 
lack of minute longitudinal striae on the triangle appears to me the most 
dependable distinguishing character, but it is impossible to determine whether 
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there may be a longitudinal euicus from the ocelli to anterior extremity in well 
preserved specimens, though there Is such a sulcus or depression in one specimen 
and hardly a trace of it in the other now before me. 

Thorax darker on sides than in the preceding species, the mesonotum paler 
between three glossy-black vittae, not noticeably dusted, though possibly abraded. 
In other respects as above, but the scutellum Is entirely black. Wings brownish 
hyaline, Veins brown, venation almost as in the preceding species, but the third 
vein not as noticeably bent forward. Abdomen black, almost glossy. Legs more 
extensively yellow, the tibiae blackened centrally, and the tarBl yellow on the basal 
three or four segments. Length, 2 mm. 

Type and one paratype, Mt. Lofty Rge. # S. Aust. (A. H, Elston). 

Chlobopibca Loew. 

Zeitschr. f. Zntorti. Brenlau, xv, 1866, 79; Becker, Ann. Nat. Hung., ix, 
1911, 73; Malloch, Pboc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., lii, 1927, 429. 

This genus was originally distinguished from Chlorops Meigen by its describer 
on the basis of the flattened disc of the scutellum with its more or less definite 
marginal rim above and approximated pair of apical bristles. These characters 
do not hold good throughout the genus, and some years ago 1 introduced as a 
distinguishing character one that Is Invariably present in the genus. This consists 
of a flattened elongate-oval area on the posterodorsal surface of the hind tibia near 
the middle that is furnished with microscopic pile, usually changeable in colour 
when viewed from different angles. I incline to the restriction of the genus to 
those species in which the mesopleura is microscopically haired on the posterior 
half or less. 

There are two species already on the Australian list, one of them, subnotata 
Malloch, being a characteristic species with distinctly flattened disc of the scutellum 
and closely approximated apical bristles, as well as hairs on the hind portion of 
the mesopleura, but of the other, inonticola Malloch, I have seen but one specimen, 
and it has been pinned in such a manner that it is impossible to tell If the meso- 
pleural hairs are present or not. I have now a third species, unfortunately 
similarly pinned, that I place tentatively in this genus. The only other genus 
that it may possibly belong to 1 b Chloropsina Becker, of which I do not know the 
genotype, but the only species I have placed therein from Australia has not a 
sensory area on the hind tibia, and has the halteres with black knobs. 

The three species now before me may be distinguished as below. 

1. Scutellum fully as long as wide, somewhat subtrlangular, tapered apically, flattened 

on disc, with a distinct sharp marginal rim; frontal triangle not entirely* black, 
partly yellow, more or less Irregularly Infuscated, and with flne hairs invading 
Its sides ; mesonotum yellow, with five glossy black vittae .... subnotata Malloch 
Scutellum wider than long, not or but little flattened on disc, not rtmmed; frontal 
triangle entirely glossy-black, and with no hairs invading its sides; mesonotum 
glossy-black 2 

2. Palpi yellow ; antennae orange-yellow, third segment infuscated except at base ; 

frontal triangle narrowed to a point In front, the sides slightly emarginate 
(Fig, 14) ; penultimate section of third vein about two-thirds as long as 
penultimate section of fourth ; discal celt below inner cross- vein a little wider 

than length of the latter inonticola Malloch 

Palpi black ; antennae entirely black ; frontal triangle not as much narrowed in front, 
the sides slightly convex (Fig. 16) ; penultimate section of third vein not half 
as long as penultimate section of fourth vein; discal cell narrower than usual, 
below inner cross-vein not as wide as length of latter Sydney enait r, n. sp. 
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Chlobopisca subnotata Malloch. 

Pboc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 111, 1027, 429, 

I have seen five specimens of this species, all from New South Wales in the 
vicinity of Sydney. 


C HLOROF1SO A MONTI COL A M&llOCh. Fig. 14. 

Pboc, Linn, Soc. N.S.W., Hi, 1827, 430. 

1 have before me only the type specimen, a female, of this species, from Blue 
Mts., N.S.W. 

Both the above belong to the Health Department collection in Sydney. 

CllLOBOJPISGA SYDNEYENSIS, n. Sp. Fig. 15. 

$. — A small species very like monticola . , differing in being darker in general 
colour, with the pleural markings larger, the antennae and palpi black, aristae 
black, legs honey-yellow, apices of fore tarsi brown. Frons yellow, dull, at vertex 
about two-fifths of the head-width, narrowed to anterior margin, the triangle glossy- 
black, as Figure 15. Eye almost nude. Antennae entirely black, third segment not 
as long as high, broadly rounded at apex; aristae entirely black, short pubescent, 
thickened at base. Gena not more than half as high as width of third antennal 
segment and about one-eighth as high as eye, with some very fine pale hairs along 
lower edge. Proboscis short and stout, dark brown ; palpi black. Thoracic dorsum 
and pleura glossy-black, the former with slight brownish dust, the notopleural areas 
each with a brownish-yellow mark and the pleural sutures also brownish-yellow. 
Surface hairs very short, dark, and decumbent; notopleurals 1 + 2. Scutellum 
yellow, broader than long, rounded at apex and convex on disc, with some very 
fine short dlscal hairs and four fine black bristles, the apical pair the longer, and 
not very closely placed. Legs honey-yellow, apical tarsal segment brown. Wing 
greyish hyaline, veins brown. First and third costal sections* subequal in length, 
second about 1*25 as long as either; veins 3 and 4 divergent apic&lly; ultimate 
section of fifth vein not more than one-third as long as its penultimate section. 
Abdomen glossy-black, venter yellow, hairs black, genital lamellae slender and 
finely haired. Halteres pale yellow. Length, 1*5 mm. 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W. , 2.ix.l919 (Health Dept). 

Pemphigonotus Lamb. 

Ann. Mag . Nat. Hist xix, ser. 8, 1917, 54. 

This genus contains three species at present, one of which, the genotype, occurs 
in northern Australia. The mesopleura is largely haired and the hind tibia has an 
elongate sensory area as in Chloropiitcai the lack of a defined frontal triangle is 
distinctive. There are several structural characters, such as the bristly-haired 
mid tibia and the flattened disc of the mesonotum, distinguishing the male from 
the female in the Australian species that do not occur in the other species. 

Pemphigonotus mirabilis Lamb. 

Ann . Mag. Nat. Hist xix, ser. 8, 1917, 56. 

A large, robust, brownish-yellow species, with unicolorous legs, and the wings 
brown, paler on hind margin, darkest in the male. Length, 5-6*6 mm. 

Type locality, Melville Is. I have before me one paratype and some specimens 
from Darwin, N.T. (Handschin). 

Form Osina Becker. 

Ann. Mm. Nat. Hung. f ix, 1911, 78. 
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The highly convex thoracic dorsum, large frontal triangle, that extends to the 
anterior margin, and the location of the scuteUar bristles on the lower edge of the 
scutellum distinguish this genus from Chloropisca and Pseudoformosina. 

Formosina australis Becker. 

Ann . Hus. Nat. Hung., lx, 1911, 80. 

Mesonotum entirely smooth, unpunctured, bare, pleura and mesonotum entirely 
shiny black, without yellow spot, frons black, scutellum black with yellow tip, 
abdomen and legs black, metatarsi whitish-yellow. A robust species. Halteres 
yellow. Frons narrower than one eye, with narrow shiny-black triangle that has 
on apical half a shallow sulcus and a furrow on either side. Antennae red, with 
fine bare arista. 

Cooktown, Queensland. 

This species is unknown to me and the above abridged description is taken 
from Becker's work on the family in the Indo-Australian Region. 

There are about a dozen species of this genus known, all, with the exception 
of australis , being from the Malayan and Oriental regions with some extending 
the range into southern India. It is more than probable that other species will he 
met with in northern Australia. 

I take this opportunity to erect a new genus, Pseudoformosina, for the reception 
of a species that has heretofore been erroneously placed generically. 

Pbeudokormobina, n. gen. 

1 am erecting this genus for the reception of Chlorops nicobarensis Schtner* 
It has a distinct sensory area on the hind tibia as in Form osina, and the genotype 
has a large pale yellow mark on each notopleural region as in most species of that 
genus, though this feature la lacking in F. australis Becker. It differs from 
Formosina in having the frontal triangle not more than two-thirds as long as 
Irons, instead of attaining the anterior margin, the genae higher than width of 
third antennal segment and about one-third as high as eye, not almost linear, 
and in being more normal in form, more like typical species of Oscinis , with the 
mesonotum moderately convex and not prominently so. The pair of apical bristles 
on the scutellum are situated close to the upper edge, and not as in Formosina on 
the lower edge. 


PSKUDOtOUMOBIN A IS IOOB ARENS IB ( Schlnei* ) . 

A black, slightly shiny species, with head yellow, occiput black, frontal triangle 
glossy, generally more or less browned and smooth, the frons less shiny and with 
sparse pale forwardly-directed hairs. Third antennal segment about 1*5 times as 
long as wide, pale brown, broadly rounded at apex, aristae brown at base, yellow 
beyond, subnude, about 1*5 times as long as third antennal segment. Byes almost 
round, bare. Ocellars proclinate and divergent, verticals tine; all bristles pale. 

Thorax with slight grey-dusting, most distinct on the yellow lateral marks and 
on posterior part of mesopleura. Scutellum yellow, with a black mark below each 
basal angle, the hairs and bristles yellow, the apical bristles very closely placed. 
Legs black, rather stout, mid tibia without erect posterior hairs, all knees, mid 
tibiae, and tarsi, brownish-yellow, hind tarsi brown. Wings brownish hyaline, 
suffused with brown from base to apex as far back as anterior third of first 

•Schlner, Novara Raise, 11, is, 1888, 244. [Becker’s citation Is “Novara Heise. 
244,27.(1868)“, In Ann. Hus. Nat. Bung., lx, 1911, 86. This has been frequently quoted 
by later authors. As cited by Becker It refers to page 244, species no. 37.— Ed.] 
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posterior cell apically, and over fifth vein to apex of diacal cell, Abdomen Shiny 
brownish-black, apex of fifth tergite yellow, hairs fine, yellow. Halteres cream* 
coloured. length, 3 mm. 

This species ranges from the Malayan Region to New Guinea and probably 
occurs in northern Australia. The above description was made from Philippine 
specimens. 
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NOTES ON THE TERRESTRIAL ECOLOGY OF THE FIVE ISLANDS. I. 

By Consktt Davis, M.Sc., Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Zoology; 

M. F. Day, B.Sc.; and D. F. Waterhouse, B.Sc. 

( From the Zoology Department , Sydney University.) 

(Plates xv-xix ; eight Text-figures.) 

[Read 26th October. 1938.1 


Introduction. 

The absence of any gynecological study of the plant and animal complex 
(biome) of a terrestrial community In Australia has made impossible the practical 
illustration in this country of certain well-known ideas, which form the basic 
principles of animal ecology. In particular, this lack has handicapped the teaching 
of animal ecology, and has prevented the subject receiving the attention which it 
merits. With this in mind, the present survey was undertaken rather with a 
view to illustrate general principles with local examples than to develop any special 
theory. 

The Five Islands, near Port Kembla, N.S.W., were chosen as the location for 
this survey, because certain factors peculiar to islands appeared to be intrinsically 
interesting, and also because It was hoped that the terrestrial life of these islands 
represented a more or less self-contained unit. Belief that we were dealing with 
a microcosm was soon shattered, and in this paper are set out the numerous ways 
in which the chosen area fails to represent a 'closed' community. It is certain, 
however, that these interactions with extraneous communities are far less 
numerous than would be the case if a mainland area had been selected. 

In this paper are discussed the geological and physiographlcal history of the 
islands; the climhte; the plant, ecology; and the various ways in which the islands 
fail to represent 'closed' communities. The departure from the ideal closed 
community la due to products of littoral and pelagic communities, and of 
terrestrial communities from the mainland, becoming involved In the food-chains 
of the terrestrial life of the islands. Habitats for terrestrial animals, other than 
those embraced by communities of vascular plants, are also listed. Subsequent 
papers will comprise lists of all animals collected, with notes on habitat, numbers, 
food and enemies; from these lists it Is hoped that food-chains may be deduced. 
Later it may be possible to compare these islands with other coastal islands. 

General Description or the Five Islands. 

Figure 1 shows the general disposition and size of the islands, which we have 
designated 1-V, referring to each island subsequently by the number alone. Certain 
features are named on Figure 2, the names being bestowed by us for convenience. 
I, known locally as Big Island or Rabbit Island, is 30 acres in extent, and reaches 
jvr 
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a height of 71 feet; 1 it is separated from the mainland at Red Point by only BOO 
yards, with a reef in intermediate position. Communities of vascular plants 0 occupy 
57% of I. II lies to the east or I, and Is connected thereto by a low isthmus* wave- 
swept at high tide during rough weather. II Is 18 acres in extent, 49 feet at the 
highest point, with 46% covered by vascular plant communities. On some maps 
It is marked as Perkins Island. Ill, which lies less than 160 yards south-east of II, 
is 6 acres in extent, 53 feet at the highest point, with only 14 % of its area occupied 
by communities of vascular plants, which are confined to the higher parts of its 
western half. IV, about 2 miles north of I, and 19 miles from the nearest point 
of the mainland, is 7 acres in extent, 43 feet at the highest point, with 16% of 
its area occupied by vascular plant communities. It Is the island most sheltered 



F-G, line of section for Fig. 6. P represents Midway Reef. — *— — — •— Approximate 

position of 6-fathom isobath. — — , Approximate position of 10-fathom 

isobath. 

1 Heights are reckoned from mean tide level, areas aft those exposed at mean tide level. 
v All vascular plant communities, including the sparse Scirpua nodoaua community, 
with low percentage cover, are Included in this figure. 
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from southerly storms* which produce the heaviest seas to which the islands are 
subjected. V* the most exposed island* which lies 1 mile to the south-east of IV 
and 2 miles from the nearest part of the mainland, is 51 acres In extent, 52 feet 
at the highest point, with about 3% covered by vascular plant communities. 
IV and V are referred to on most charts as the Tom Thumb Islands. 

In Figure 1 are also indicated 26- and 60-feet contours, and soundings near 
the islands, with 6- and 10-fathom Isobaths. Figures 2-4 give detailed (10-ft.) 
contours; those on 1-1 V are fairly accurate, the heights having been surveyed 
with pole and level and plotted In the held on vertical aerial photographs (scale 
10-66 inches to the mile). The contours on V are to be regarded as form-lines, 
constructed, with the aid of aerial photographs, from a knowledge of the maximum 
height of the island (obtained trigonometrically), and its profile from several 
different aspects. Only a few short visits have been made to V, which is difficult 
of access. 

Vertical aerial photographs of the islands are given in Plate xv (from 6,000 ft.), 
and, for I— It I and the coast adjacent, in Plate xvi (from 12,000 ft.). The photo- 
graphs comprising Plate xv were taken with the sun in approximately north- 
eastern position, while in Plate xvi the sun was approximately north-west. 
Shadows indicate various topographic features. 

Historical. 

The Five Islands were observed by Cook in 1770, and by Bass and Flinders in 
1793. The former charted three IslandB, apparently mistaking I and II for part of 
the mainland; this error is easily made from the seaward side, and Cook's name, 
Red Point ('Some part of the Land about it appeared of that Colour*) obviously 
derives from the colour of the rocks on the south side of I and II, although the 
name Is now applied to the adjacent mainland, where it is quite inapt. Bass and 
Flinders noted four islands, apparently overlooking 111. In these and other early 
journals we have found no descriptions of any value to the present study, e.g„ 
Information whether the dune covering of 1 was then present or, as now, blown off 
and existing as sand-drifts on the sloping sides of the islands. 

The following facts have been ascertained from Port Kembla residents, as 
occurring within their memory: About 60 years ago, the Perkins family lived 4 on l 
tor several years. From this time dates the introduction of rabbits and goats* 
to I and II, and possibly also the introduction of the Buffalo Grass, Stenotaphrum 
wcundatum. (Walt.) Kuntse 8. americamim Schr.) to I. Prior to this occupa- 
tion, a Wollongong resident was in the habit of fattening young cattle, several at 
a time, on I and II. The rabbits, whose stock may have been augmented , from 
without since the original introduction, are still present, though kept in check by 
birds of prey, and also by occasional shooting parties from Port Kembla. The 
goats, though established for many years, were killed off about 1917 by visiting 
parties. 

In more recent years, I and, II have been visited occasionally by camping 
parties, and IV very rarely. Ill and V are seldom, if ever, visited. The work of 
officers of the Prickly Pear Destruction Commission on l, II, III and IV Is 
mentioned under the heading of Plant Ecology. 

* In an early work, 'Our Antipodes', by Colonel Mundy (London : Richard Bentley. 
1362), there is a reference to a visit to Rabbit Island (1) in 1849. It is noted that 
rabbits and goats had been present on this island for several years. There is no means 
of finding out Whether descendants of these were still present when the later intro- 
ductions occurred. >fo reference is made in this book to the state of erosion of the 
sand cover of the Island, 
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Reports of Port Kembla residents indicate that no trees have been growing 
on any of the islands, and that the dune covering of I has been more or less in 
its present state during the last 60 years. It is probable that the islands never 
supported trees at any time. 

Geology. 

Islands 1, It, 111 and V are composed of Dapto-Saddleback Dolerite, which 
Harper (1916) considers to be a submarine flow of Upper Permian age. The 
evidence for this is that the dolerite, which lies above sedimentary rocks of the 
Upper Marine series, is overlaid In the Albion Park district by rocks of similar 
age containing marine fossils. The dolerite forms an extensive flow on the 
mainland, the islands being almost certainly remnants of this continuous flow. 
The lower level of the dolerite — that is, its junction with Upper Marine sedimentary 
rocks — is of irregular horizon; thus, although the dip of the Upper Marine and 
all other strata in this district Is to the north and west, the lower limit of the 
dolerite is concealed below sea-level on I, II, III and V, but is more than 60 feet 
above sea-level at Red Pt., immediately to the east of I. Midway Reef, between I 
and Red Pt., is composed of Upper Marine argillaceous sandstone, reaching about 
eight feet above mean tide level; the dolerite has here been removed by erosion, 
but Its lower level must have been above this height. These levels are indicated 
on Figure 6. They may be explained by faulting, or (as in Fig. 6) by an 
irregular surface for the Upper Marine at the time of extrusion of the dolerite. 
The latter sequence is more probable, although, if we follow Harper, this 
irregularity could only have been due to submarine erosion. The fact that the 
lower level of the dolerite is below sea-level on the mainland less than a mile 
north of Red Pt., i.e. lower than the dip of the underlying strata would account for, 
supports the view that the dolerite was poured out on an irregular surface. An 
alternative possibility is that the dolerite is not a flow, but an irregular sill. The 
possibility of small faults between Midway Reef and I, and between III and V, 
cannot be ruled out entirely, but defies proof, as the critical points are submerged. 

The distribution of the different forms of dolerite on I and II is illustrated 
in Figure 6. The normal rock corresponds to Type A of Browne and White (1929, 
Fig, 1)/ whilst variants corresponding to Types B and I) of these authors also 
occur on I and It. These variants seem to weather more readily than the normal 
type. The isthmus between I and II is composed of Type B, which possibly also 
occurs (submerged) between II and III. Wherever the variants occur elsewhere 
they are associated with ravines, inlets or large rock-pools. Tertiary basic dykes 
are also present on I and II, and appear to be zones of more rapid weathering. 

* In this paper the nature of the so-called Dapto or Saddleback Dolerite is discussed; 
it should be termed rather a trachy-basalt. 

Fig. 2. — Map of Islands 1-1X1, with 10-ft. contours. Scale 10 Inches to the mile. 
Place-names given for reference purposes : A, The Beach ; B, Freshwater Springs ; 
C, Camp Hummocks; D, High Hummock; E, Phragmites Soak; F. Periwinkle Point; 
O, Triangle Poo], 

Fig, 3. — Map of Island IV, with 10-ft. contours. Scale 10 inches to the mile. 

Fig, 4.— Map of Island V, with approximate 10-ft. contours. Note: Heights are 
reckoned from mean tide level in Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 

Fig. 6.— Geological map of Islands I and 11. Scale 10 inches to the mile. Plain 
white, normal type (A) of Dapto dolerite; white with 'B’ and T>\ dolerite, Types B and V 
respectively (see text); dotted lines, dykes; black, dune sand fixed by vegetation; cross- 
hatched, loose sand; horizontal shading, recent sandstone; 'Y\ clay soil below sandstone, 
exposed by weathering of latter. 
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Triangle Pool, a large pool Just under 30 feet above mean tide level, is cloeely 
associated with the dykes diagonally crossing the eastern part of II, and the ravine 
on I north-east of Periwinkle Pt. Is due to the weathering of a dyke in this 
position. 

The dolerite of HI and V is entirely of the normal type (A). In all parts 
the dolerite, in addition to the effects of differential weathering of its local forms, 
is of very irregular surface, being criss-crossed with large cracks, due to 
weathering along joint-planes (PI. xv, xvi and xix, D, F and H). The ravines of 
III, and at least portion of that on the north side of II near the western end, are 
associated neither with any variation , from the normal type of dolerite, nor with 
dykes. 

There is little evidence on I, 11, III and V of raised rock-platforms, such as 
are found in shales on adjacent parts of the coast. This may possibly be due 
to the resistant nature of the normal dolerite. In most places the dolerite slopes 
moderately steeply and smoothly into the sea, save for irregularities due to natural 
fracture, or differential weathering of the altered forms (B and D, supra ) . 

Overlying the dolerite on the top of I and II is a cover of dune sand, thick 
on I, thin on II. This is in the form of residual hummocks, especially on I, 
suggesting partial removal, as detailed in the next section. The lower areas 
between hummocks on I are composed of a very soft recent dune-sandstone, 
somewhat weathered, below which a heavy clay soil is exposed in a few places. 
In our opinion, the original dune cover of I and II could not have formed with 
the sea-level in its present relation to the doleritic rocks of the islands. 

IV is composed of trochy-andesite, apparently the only remnant of a local flow. 
The northern half of the island and the eastern parts of ita southern half form 
a low rock-platform, mostly less than 10 feet high. The western part of the 
southern half of the island forms a plateau reaching more than 40 feet in height, 
with steep sides, except to the south-east, where the rock slopes more gently to 
the platform/ In the sides of the plateau, especially near the north-eastern 
corner, caves are present up to about 25 feet above mean tide levei; these are 
probably due to differential weathering of variants from the normal rock type, 
rather than to wav© action at a period of higher sea-level. 

PuvsiooRAriiK; Sequence. 

The physiographic sequence leading to the separation of the islands may be 
followed from the time of the completion of the Kosciusko Uplift, probably of the 
order of one million years ago. At this period faulting possibly occurred between 
Midway Reef and I, and between III and V. From the time of the Uplift, the rocks 
of this district have been subjected to continuous rapid erosion, resulting in the 
formation of a coastal plain, at present some 7 miles wide in this district (Davis, 
1936ft, and papers quoted therein). On this plain, the more resistant igneous 
rocks which now form the islands would, at a period of low sea-level, have been 
isolated elevations, comparable with the two hillocks of dolerite now existing on the 
plain just behind Port Kembla (represented by 25-ft. contours on' Fig. 1). 
Neglecting earlier fluctuations in sea-level, and considering only those of the most 
recent cycle, we find that some 25,000 years ago the sea-level was universally 
about 250 feet lower than at present, and that, up to about 3,000 years ago, a 
gradual eustatic rise occurred to a height some 16 feet above the present level. 

•For the Profile afforded from flea-level looklni «Wth^ x n t X 
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Within the last 3,000 years the level has fallen some 15 feet (Daly, 1034). The 
application of these changes to the New South Wales coast Is generally accepted.* 

During the process of drowning, then, some 8,000*10,000 years ago, IV and V, 
at that time hillocks on the coastal plain, were severed from the mainland. The 
times of severance of I, tl and III are more difficult to fix accurately, as moderately 
rapid erosion is still no doubt proceeding on the isthmus between I and 11, and 
In the shallow water between 1 1 and 1 1 1 and between I and Red Pt, It is probable 
that drowning separated these islands about 4,000 years ago, and that during the 
15-fit. fall in the last 3,000 years marine erosion has maintained the depth of 
intervening water, compensating for the falling level. 

This sequence Indicates that the islands have been continuously habitable for 
terrestrial communities such as occupy them at present, since the times of their 
separation from the mainland. 7 With sea-level 10*15 feet higher than at present 
(as at 3,000 years ago), V, in its present form, would be barely habitable, while 
the habitable areas of the other islands would be decreased. The probable decrease 
in the extent of the rocks forming the islands since the time of maximum sea-level 
would, however, allow V clearance above sea-level at all times sufficient to support 
terrestrial vegetation. This Is supported by a consideration of the fauna of V, 
Including lizards, Myriapods, etc. IV, though lower than V, would not be rendered 
uninhabitable by a rise in sea-level of 15 feet, even in relation to its present size, 
since it is more sheltered from heavy seas. 

There is, therefore, no need to postulate that the native plants and wingless 
animals of the islands are other than relict from the time of severance, although 
It is possible that some are not lineal descendants of the population at that time, 
hut are more recent colonists. 

Prior to the drowning of the land around Mil, undulating sand-dunes, 
directly continuous with those now present on and to the south of Red Pt., 
probably covered this area. With the onset of drowning, most of this sand was 
washed away, leaving a thick cap on I and a thin covering on II (as indicated 
in Fig. 6, Including the contour of the dotted lines), and cutting away the smooth 
slope of the dune on Red Ft., to give the present form. Below the level of the 
old dunes, usually at a depth of six feet or more, the sand was hound together 
to form a very soft sandstone. The binding substances appear to be hydrated 
oxides of iron, with little or no calcium carbonate. This recent sandstone may 
be regarded as a compacted illuvial horizon, the great porosity of the sand placing 
this horizon at a lower level than that normally found in other soils of this 
climatic zone, where podsols are the prevailing type. The recent sandstone is 
exposed In some places on the slopes of Red Pt., but is covered in most places by 
the loose sand, talus. 

In comparatively recent times, part of the . sand covering of I and II has 
been removed by wind action, as indicated in Figure 6. Some of the sand so 

• See also Cotton (1936). 

7 This probably applies to all the coastal islands of South-Eastern Australia. The 
claim that Lady Julia Percy Island, off the Victorian coast, is *a pure volcanic mass 
uprisen in the sea, and not ... a part of the Old continental mass sundered from the 
mainland* (McCoy Society Report, 1937, p. 339) does not seem to be supported by any 
sound positive evidence. This Island is separated from the mainland by about 4 miles 
of water, up to about 20 fathoms deep. To support the above claim, one must postulate 
a large and very recent uplift for this sector of the coast, or an Improbably recent time 
for the vulcaniclty responsible for the island rooks, with groat subsequent reduction in 
the extent of the flows in a very short period. : 
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removed Is now present as bare drifts on the northern slopes of I (PI. xvii, C), 
and as a drift, partly stabilised by plants, on its south-eastern slopes. The 
removal of this sand from II, where its former thickness was not great enough 
to lead to the formation of underlying sandstone, has laid bare the dolerite; on 
1 the recent sandstone has been exposed. This has weathered to some extent, 
leaving an irregular surface with local elevations (Fig. 6; PI. xvii, D). Erosion 
on the southern side of the exposed sandstone area of 1 has produced small 
ravines (PI. xvii, E, F), revealing in a few cases an underlying heavy clay soil. 
This was probably derived from the dolerite, pre-dating the covering of this district 
by dunes. Its texture suggests that it is to be regarded as a 'Y* horizon, 8 the 
Illuvial horizon of a pre-existing soil; the eluvial (*X') horizon has partly been 
removed by erosion, together with the overlying sandstone, partly become 
Identified with the latter. This old soil Is not represented in Figure 6, the 
sandstone probably resting direct on the dolerite on the section line. It seems to 
occur only under the southern part of the sands toue tract, where the pre-existing 
soil had evidently accumulated in a concavity in the surface of the dolerite. More 
of this clay horizon is continually being exposed by erosion following rain, small 
ravines cutting back into the ‘blow-out' area due to the softer nature of the clay 
and consequent under-cutting of the sandstone. Both the clay of this ‘Y* horizon 
and also the recent sandstone above it are unsuitable for plant growth, being hard 
and practically devoid of humus. 

The cause and date of the ‘blow-out' of the sand covering of I and II are some- 
what problematical. The erosion of the underlying elements on I gives some 
evidence of the date, suggesting possibly several hundred years ago. The 
hummocks of sand on I are held in place by the introduced Buffalo Grass, and the 
sand-drifts on the slopes appear to be unstable and in the process of disappearance; 
but the tempting hypothesis that the ‘blow-out* was caused, after the colonization 
of the islands by Buffalo Grass, by clearance of the stabilizing vegetation by rabbits, 
must be abandoned, because of the extent of erosion of the underlying formations 
and the fairly definite information of Port Kembla residents. We must assume that 
the ‘blow-out* occurred before the advent of Europeans, and Introduced plants and 
animals ; that the hummocks of sand at the old level were held, at the time of 
‘blowing-out* of the surrounding sand, by indigenous vegetation (possibly 
Sporobolus virginicm and Lomandra longifolia ) ; that this vegetation has now been 
largely replaced by Buffalo Grass, which has been able to cross the barren areas 
sf exposed sandstone; and that the sand-drifts on the slopes are more stable than 
first inspection would suggest. The original ‘blow-out* may have been caused by 
wind acting on sand whose vegetational cover had been disturbed by burrowing 

•For the use of the terras 'X* and ‘V* horizon, see Macdonald Holmes, 1987. 


Fig. 6. — Ideal section along line A-B-C-D-B, F-G of Fig. 1, V/H «» 8/1. Gamp 
Hummocks projected on section plane between C and D; section carried from E to a 
point of similar elevation and formation at F, to show formations behind F, which have 
beep denuded behind BJ and would be omitted by a section continuing from D past E 
in a straight line. 

The section is given In three pieces. X adjoining with X', Y with Y\ A small-scale 
reproduction of the whole section is given. „ 

Horizontal shading, Upper Marine sedimentary rock; black, normal type of Dapto 
dolerite; white stippling on black, Dapto dolerite, Type B (see text) ; plain white, recent 
sandstone; black stippling on white, dune sand; undulating lines, ocean water; 

— — , contour of old surface of dune, before ‘blow-out* ; + + + + + +, contour of 

former upper horison of recent sandstone, before weathering following ‘blow-out' of dune. 
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marine birds; this process seems to be going on at present on parts of I where the 
sand cover is still present, and is detailed in the section on plant ecology. 

IU, IV and V show no indication of former sand cover. The soil of V is 
shallow and restricted to hollows in the rock on the higher parts of the island; 
that of III is fairly shallow, and confined to the upper portion of the western end. 
Both are derived from the dolerite, the latter with a slight admixture of sand 
particles, probably wind-borne. The plateau of IV possesses a good soil of fine 
texture, derived from the underlying trachy-andesite. It is at least two feet deep 
at the centre of the plateau, with definite podsollasation, and becomes shallower 
towards the edge. Considering its else, the vegetation of IV Is the richest of the 
group. This is doubtless attributable to better soil properties, the soil not being 
shallow and scarce, as on III and V, nor masked by poor dune soil, as on I and II. 
The shallow sand covering of II is probably in part mixed with soil originating 
from decomposition of the dolerite. 


Climate. 

Temperature, humidity and rainfall data for Wollongong have been given by 
Davis (1988ft). The averages are: Maximum daily temperature 71*4° F.; minimum 
daily temperature 64*6° F.; relative humidity 78%; annual rainfall 46*66 inches. 
The rainfall at the islands is probably somewhat less than at Wollongong. Our 
observations Indicate that the islands miss many showers which strike Wollongong 
and other points on the coast, and this is supported by theoretical considerations. 
The mountains behind Wollongong, and behind the coastal plain in general, 
precipitate the rain, and proceeding east from these mountains to Wollongong 
there is an observed drop in rainfall, which is probably continued seawards from 
the coast. 

The temperatures detailed are shade temperatures. The terrestrial life of 
the islands Is subjected to much greater extremes. Our observations indicate that 
the daily range in exposed situations such as the more open parts of the Scirpus 
nodosus community on I may be very considerable. 

AH the islands are very exposed to winds, V most and IV least so. The question 
whether this Justifies the recognition of shrub communities as a climatic climax 
for the islands is dealt with in a subsequent section. In rough weather, salt spray 
is driven over all portions of the islands. We have observed fine spray drifting 
across the highest point of the islands (High Hummock, t, 71 ft.) in moderately 
rough weather; at this time, heavy spray was being driven over the whole of II 
and HI, while V was subjected throughout to very heavy spray. Relatively high 
chloride contents were observed for all soils, particularly poorly-drained soils with 
little leaching. All plants on the islands must be considered h&lophiles to a greater 
or less degree; a large number are common to the Islands and to the saline swamp 
vegetation of the Sydney district described by Hamilton (1919). The effects of 
spray on all pool communities on the islands is discussed later. 

Plant Ecology. 

In Table 1 are listed the various species of vascular plants observed, with notes 
on frequency on each island, life-form, and usual habitat. For purposes of classi- 
fication we have recognised the following communities: (1) The Correa- Weatringia 
Community; (2) The Stenotaphrum Community; (3) The SporoboHs Community; 
(4) The fifcirpu# nodosus Community; (6) The Uesembryanthemum Community; 
(6) The Lomandra Community; (7) The Salicomia Community; (8) The 
Spergulario-Clavtonia-Portulaca Community ; (9) The Bcirpus cemuus Community. 
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This classification Included under the term 'Community* widespread aggregates 
such as the Stenotaphrum or Correa-W estringia communities* and small local 
groups such as the Bdrpus cemuus community. Communities (6) to (9) might 
better be termed 'societies*. We have purposely omitted terms such as 
'consociation* and 'consocles', with their successional Implications; the shrub 
community {Correa^Westringia) is the highest on the islands, but even It is to be 
regarded as a subcllmax. Certain communities (e.g., Mcsembryanthemum 
aequilaterale on almost bare rock) can be regarded as serai (stages in a 11 those re 
o f which placoid lichenB are the initiators); but, as, on the whole, the vegetation 
is in a retrograde state, due to the gradual marine erosion of the islands, etc., we 
do not consider that upgrade succession is proceeding to any marked extent. Apart 
from retrogression by marine erosion, the vegetation is in a highly unstable state, 
chiefly due to disturbance by man, introduced animals and plants, and burrowing 
sea-birds. 

Plate xva shows the distribution of the communities, with the exception of the 
Scirpus cemuus community, which occupies a small area on I and II, fringing the 
lower limit of other communities in some parts, especially along the southern side. 
The habitat factors of the various communities are considered as each is dealt 
with, but the relations of 8tenotaphrum t Bporobolus and Bcirpus nodosus may be 
discussed here. Plate xva shows the presence of Bcirpus nodosus community on 
the central part of I and a small portion of II, In those parts where the sand cover 
has been removed, exposing recent sandstone, hard clay, or (on II) doleritc, as 
detailed earlier. In the areas of sand remaining, the chief stabilizing agents are 
the grasses Stenotaphrum and Bporobolus, The former is introduced, the latter 
indigenous. The transparency (PI. xva) suggests that Btenotaphrum , probably 
introduced to the Inner (western) side of I, the usual place of landing and residence 
by visiting parties, has displaced Bporobolus on I (except for a remnant on 
Periwinkle Pt.), and over the inner end of II. Whether this displacement is still 
proceeding at the ecotone cannot yet be stated with certainty; 8 tenotaphrum, how- 
ever, became more prominent on II, between its eastern limit as marked on 
Plate xva, and Triangle Pool, between August, 1937 (when the transparency was 
prepared), and April, 1938, and in July, 1938, appeared to be further spreading in 
this region at the expense of the Bporobolus community. 

Vegetation (Btenotaphrum community) reaches a point slightly below the 
10-ft. contour behind the beach, on I (PI. xvli, J), the spot most sheltered from rough 
seas on any of the islands. Elsewhere, the lower limit of vascular plants is much 
higher, on I and II between 10 and 20 feet, on the western extremity of III 20 feet, 
and elsewhere on 111 30 feet. Only a few therophytes occur below 20 feet on IV, 
the entire northern rock-platform being devoid of vascular plants except a few 
specimens of flonch«« oleraceus . On V, most of the vascular plants occur above the 
40-ft. contour, 30 feet being the lower limit, except on the -north-west corner, where 
more efficient shelter from south-easterly seas allows them to reach a slightly lower 
level* 

The CorreOf-Wcstringia Community ; A shrub community 3-4 feet high is 
developed over extensive areas of II, at the north and south ends of the plateau of 
IV (a few bushes also on the eastern slopes, IV), for a limited area on the slopes 
of the western end of HI, and, as a few isolated bushes, on the north side of I. The 
shrubs occur only on well-drained soils, usually not less than six inches Jn depth. 
They do not seem to be limited in any way to situations sheltered from the wind. 
The properties of three typical soil-samples from this community are given in 
Table 2, The absence of shrubs from the central part of the plateau of IV cannot 
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be explained satisfactorily. The salinity (as Indicated by chloride content) is 
higher In the central part of the plateau, due to the run-off of water from the 
slightly higher parts at the north and south ends; the humus content is lower, 
and the pH higher. The humus content of soils in the shrub community, however, 
is a direct result of the conditions below the shrubs, where many fallen leaves 
accumulate. Similar conditions on the margins of the shrub community, where 
there is cover by branches but absence of rooted plants, should allow the community 
to spread if humus content alone were the limiting factor in shrub distribution. 
Neither high salinity nor high pH (a result of high salinity and low humus 
content) can be limiting, as the figures for a shrub community from I! are higher 
than for soil from the centre of the plateau. No young shrubs have been present 
at the margins of the community on the plateau at any time since our observations 
commenoed; indeed, some of the older bushes were wholly or partly dead (March, 
1938), possibly from severe wind action, possibly from infestation by scale-insects. 
The factors limiting shrub distribution are not known. The burrowing activities 
of penguins and mutton birds adversely affect the stability of certain communities 
on I and II, but, in general, these birds burrow in the more open communities 
rather than amongst shrubs. However, some of the marginal Bhrubs bordering the 
Mesembryanthemum community on IV were partly undermined by penguin burrows 
in July, 1938, and this may possibly have an adverse effect on the roots, promoting 
the limitation and destruction of the shrubs at and near the centre of the plateau. 

Correa alba is dominant in most parts of the shrub community of II, Westringia 
rosmariniformis * seldom becoming dominant or co-dominant (PI. xvii, G). On the 
plateau of IV, Westringia and Correa are co-dominant, or each attains local 
dominance in some areas (PI. xvii, H), while Myoporum elUpticum occurs 
occasionally, attaining dominance in a small area near the western edge of the 
plateau (PI. xvii, 1). In the shrub community of III, Correa and Myoporum are 
co-dominant, Westringia absent. 

On I, In the few places where shrubs develop, Westringia is the dominant. 

The shrub communities of I and III were probably of greater extent before the 
advent of Europeans and the introduction of exotic plants. Opuntia inermis t when 
unchecked, grows strongly amongst the shrubs on III and parts of II. Tbe 
fluctuations of Opuntia are discussed more fully under the Btenotaphrum 
community. 

In its undisturbed state, the Correa-Westringia community is practically devoid 
of other plants. Neighbouring communities, such as Sporobolus on II and 
Mesembryanthemum on IV, may enter the shrub community marginally as a 
ground layer, and occupy the areas between the scattered bushes. In most cases, 
however, the shrubs grow close together, and the ground below them Is devoid 
of any other vegetation, probably because of lack of light and the presence of an 
A* horison of fallen leaves, an obstacle to seedling germination. On IV the 
climber Kennedya rubicunda occurs scrambling over the shrubs. 

The Stenotaphrum Community t i pith variant facies : The introduced Buffalo 
Grass (Stenotaphrum secundatum ) is dominant on sandy areas over a large 
proportion of I and the western end of II; it also occurs on V in shallow* soil in 
rock crevices, not reaching the status of a community. It has recently (since 
1984) colonised IV, being well established on the eastern slopes and plateau In 
March, 1938. 

* Since the completion of thie paper, Mr. £3. Cheel has recorded Westringia frutioosa 
Druce as the correct name for the species cited in this paper as W. rosmariniformis 8m. 
(Abstract, Proc. Linn, Soc. N.8.W., 31 Aug., 1938.) 
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The properties of soli samples from four parts of this community are given 
in Table 2. In Table 8 is indicated the effect of nesting of sea-birds on the nitrogen 
and phosphorus content of soil from this community; nitrate and ammonia content 
Is raised, phosphate apparently not. This Increase in combined nitrogen appears 
to have little effect on the vegetation. 

The grass often reaches a height of 1-2 feet. During our earlier visits 
(1934-5), Opuntia and 8tenotaphrum were competing for dominance In those parts 
of I and II where the latter is now dominant (as shown in Plate xvo). The two 
species were growing up, sometimes above three feet In height, the lower layers 
with a large percentage dead from lack of light, the Stenotaphrum tending to 
gain the advantage in the struggle for light, except in the more open parts, where 
the plants were disturbed by penguin burrows. Opuntia is a wide, occurring 
in all the communities of well-drained soils (particularly the Sporobolu * and 
Correa-Westringia communities) and on almost hare rock. During our earlier 
visits it appeared to be becoming dominant in all the more open places. 
Particularly since 1936, officers of the Prickly Pear Destruction Commission 
(N.S.W. Department of Lands) have taken measures to eradicate the Opuntia, 
because segments of the cladodes were breaking off, falling into the sea, and so 
being carried down the coast to infect farms on the mainland to the south of the 
islands. This colonizing ability indicates how Opuntia originally reached the 
islands. 

Opuntia has been attacked by the introduction of the eggs of the moth 
Cocto&Iasfl* cactonm Berg.; by poisoning with arsenic; and by fire. It has never 
been exterminated completely, as the attempted eradication measures have been 
somewhat sporadic, and from time to time it becomes fairly abundant It is to 
be regarded as a widespread facies in most communities (especially Correa- 
Westringia , Stenotaphrum, Sporobolus , Scirpus nodosus and M ese mbry an themum 
communities), varying sporadically on account of the biotic factor of human 
interference (PL xviii, C, D, E). 

The Stenotaphrum community has two other notable facies, those given by 
Phytolacca octandra and Tetragonia expanse. The former occupies large areas 
of the Stenotaphrum community to the north and west of I, and is a seasonal 
facies, Phytolacca being an annual. The Tetragonia facies is represented by a 
moderate area behind the beach on (, and a small area on the southern side of the 
west end of II. Tetragonia grows as a perennial on the islands, and in places 
occurs as an almost pure stand, with very little Stenotaphrum admixod. The 
humus content appears to be higher in the Tetragonia facies than elsewhere 4n the 
Stenotaphrum community. 

Other elements of the Stenotaphrum i community are of rarer occurrence. We 
have considered as a separate community Lomandra longifolia , which may occur 
alone or with Stenotaphrum, as at Camp Hummocks, I (PL xvii, A). Phragmites 
communis grows amongst Stenotaphrum in the southern portion of I, especially 
near Phragmites Soak (PL xlx, G), in most cases in soil more efficiently drained 
than in its mainland habitats. Imperata cylindrica var. Koenigii and Setaria 
gtauca occur in the Stenotaphrum community behind t$e beach, I, the latter as 
a seasonal facies. Other elements can be found by reference to the last column 
of Table 1, in most cases being straggling plants (e.g. Hibbertia votubiUs, 
Commelina cyanea, Kennedy a rut>icunda) § or small herbs, often annual (e.g. 
Anagatlis arvensis, Solatium nigrum , and many Composites). The bracken 
( Pteridium aguilinum ) occurs occasionally in this community. 
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Fig», 7 and 8. — Permanent Quadrat In &tenotap/mtm community between beach and 
Camp Hummocks, I. Area disturbed by burrowing activities of penguins and mutton- 
birds. Fig. 7, 18/12/37; Fig. 8, 24/4/38. Side of quadrat 10 ft. (see also PI. xvlli, 
A and B). Orientation: North side to the left. 

(8, Btenotaphrum tecundaturn, living; S\ do., dead; 1\ Phytolacca act an dr a, living; 
1*\ do., dead ; O, Opuntia inermU » ; B, burrow. The shading Indicates dead plants ; 
Phytolacca is represented by an asterisk for the main stem, and a dotted line for the 
limit of branches. Mouths of burrows represented by black ovals, the limits of the 
underground portions by broken lines.) 

Figures 7 and 8 represent a permanent quadrat in portion of the Stenotaphrum 
community behind the beach, l, where nesting sea-birds have disturbed the soil 
with their burrows. Figure 7 represents the quadrat on 18.12.37, Figure 8 on 
24.4.38. Photographs of the quadrat on these dates are given in Plate xviit, 
A and B. In these four months, disturbance by burrowing allowed the wind to 
remove a thickness of two inches from the surface of the sand. This has 
undermined the Stepotaphrum, in parts killing it and thereby further hastening 
the process of wind erosion. In Plate xviit, B and C, the seasonal change of the 
Phytolacca facies is also visible, 

The gporobolus Community: This community, dominated by Sporobolu* 
virginic m f occupies most of the eastern end of II wherever shrubs are not 
developed, a great proportion of the area of III occupied by vascular plants, and 
the higher parts of Periwinkle Pt. on I. It occurs in dry soil, or in water-logged 
soil lying in rock hollows; in sandy soil, or soil derived from igneous rock. The 
dominant has a high salt-toleration. Properties of soils from four parts of this 
community are listed in Table 2. In the wetter parts of this community, elements 
of the ScirpiMf cernuus community (detailed later) sometimes occur; in its drier 
parts, in addition to Opuntia , several small herbaceous species, which may be 
found by reference to the last column of Table 1, are occasionally present. ZoUia 
macrantha occurs in most parts of this community, and is difficult to distinguish 
from Bporoholm in the absence of inflorescences. Identification on characters of 
the leaf anatomy has shown that Sporobolus is always dominant, as is also 
indicated by a study of the inflorescences when available. The community is 
shown in Plates xvlii, F, and xlx, C. 
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The ficirptt# nodoftta Community: This community occupies those areas of I 
and tl from which the sand cover has been removed; The plants grow in small 
accumulations of sand, 1-8 inches deep, collected round the tussock bases. The 
properties of soil samples from two localities are given in Table 2. In some 
places the plants are very widely spaced (PI. xvll, B and D); but in the neigh- 
bourhood of shifting sand which can readily collect round the tussocks, as around 
High Hummock, a dense stand is formed (PI. xviii, G). Few other elements 
enter this community, which occupies a very unfavourable habitat: a few plants 
of Inula graveolens, Mesembryanthemum aequilaterale, Bnchylaena tomentosa, 
Balsola Kali, and very rarely Phytolacca octandra on I, and of Tillaea Bieberiana, 
Dichondra repens and Cyperus polystachyus on It. 

Bcirpus nodosus occurs occasionally on small accumulations of soil on rock 
on t and II, apart from the 4 blow-out’ areas, and in the Mesembryanthemum 
community on the plateau of IV. 

The Mesembryanthemum Community: Small patches of Mesembryanthemum 
aequilaterale occur on all the Islands on rock surfaces almost devoid of soil. 
Forward succession in time, by the colonization of rock surfaces by this species, 
has not been observed; it may possibly be going on in isolated cases, since 
equilibrium does not necessarily obtain at present at the lower limit of vegetation. 
On III this species forms a definite community in shallow soil on the upper part 
of the island, surrounded by the Bporokolus community. The community reaches 
its greatest development on those parts of the plateau, IV, on which no shrubs 
occur; in this situation the mat is mingled with other species, and does not form 
a pure stand as elsewhere. 

As recently as March, 1936, the centre of the plateau of IV was clothed with 
a mixed community, in which Stephania hernandifolia was the commonest species, 
with Plectranthus j>arviftorus , Kennedya rubicunda , Dichondra repens, Senecio 
lautux, and several other species admixed (PI. xviii, 1). By March, 1938, all of 
this area was covered by a mat of Mesembryanthemum aequilaterale, with other 
species (Stephania, Plectranthus , etc., and Lepidium hyssopifolium) occupying a 
very subsidiary rdle (PI. xviii, J), We cannot satisfactorily explain thiB replace- 
ment of one community of endemic plants by another of equal or lower integration; 
however, it was noted in July, 1938, that the mixed community showed some 
evidence of becoming re-established in a few parts of the centre of the plateau, 
where the Mesembryanthemum mat had been disturbed by burrowing penguins. 

Properties of soil samples from two parts of the Mesembryanthemum 
community are given in Table 2, one for the community of the centre of the plateau, 
IV, the other for shallow soil collected around Mesembryanthemum on otherwise 
bare rock, IV. The latter has a high organic content, suggestive of a stage of a 
llthosere. In all cases, the situations where this community occurs are well 
drained. 

The Lomandra Community: Lomandra lonyifolia occurs on dune sand, as 
isolated small hummocks holding the sand at the old level in the 'blow-out 4 area, 
on the north side of I (PI. xvii, B), and, with or without Btenotaphrum, on the 
larger hummocks (Camp Hummocks) in the centre of I (Pi. xvii, A). Properties 
of soil from the latter situation are given in Table 2 (fourth sample under 
Gtenotaphrum) . Except for the occasional admixture of Ntcnotaphrum at Camp 
Hummocks, Lommdra forms a pure stand, no other species occurring in this 
community. On 11, Lomandra is rare, not forming a definite community. 
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The Salicornia Community: This community iB confined to a hollow on the 
south side of lll f in shallow poorly-drained soil with high salt-content. BaUcomia 
australis forms a pure stand, bordered by the Bporobelus community on the upper 
side, where drainage conditions are better (PI. xix, A). The properties of two 
soil samples from this community are given in Table 2. 

The BperQularia-ClaytoniOr-Portulaca Community: This term has been applied 
to the vegetation occurring on shallow poorly-drained soils In rock basins on the 
eastern slopes of IV; similar aggregations occur on the higher parts of V. 
Portulaca oleracea (PI. xix, B) is the commonest species, but is an annual. Other 
elements (perennial) are Claytonia Plckeringi, Bpergularia rubra, Cotuta corona- 
pifolia and Mesembryanthemum auatrale . The species may occur singly or in 
various combinations. Properties of soil from a typical example of this community 
are listed In Table 2. 

The Scirpus cemuus Community : This term is applied to those aggregates 
occurring in poorly-drained situations in the lower parts of J and II (PI. xix, H). 
£. cemuus is often associated with Samolus repens , Apium prostratum and Lobelia 
anceps , any of which may also occur separately in similar situations. Samolus and 
Apium also occur in the molster parts of the Bporobolus community. 

Boil properties for two parts of this community are listed in Table 2. In 
some respects, this community corresponds to the Bpergularia-Claytonia~Portulaca 
community of IV and V, and the Balicomia community of III, but the salt-content 
appears to be much lower, the highest content being found in soils of the 
Balicomia community. These three communities, however, stand apart from the 
other communities recognized, in being communities of poorly-drained soils. 
8 porobolus stands in an intermediate position between these three and the 
remainder in that It tolerates a variety of drainage conditions. 

Life^Form /Spectra: Table 4 gives life-form spectra (Raunki&er, 1984) for 
indigenous and total species for the Five Islands, as a whole and for individual 
Islands. I and II are considered as a single unit. The spectra for Brush Island 
and for an area of the Eucalyptus pilularis association are given for comparison, 
as well as the 'normal* spectrum. Brush Id. is situated close to the mainland 
some 75 miles south of the Five Islands, and is composed of augite-oltvlne- 
monzontte with a complete dune cover, similar to that which must have been 
present on I before the 'blow-out' occurred. Its greater area and height, and 
deeper soil, offer more favourable conditions for plant growth than any on the 
Five Islands. It possesses 66 species of vascular plants, of which 38 are common 
to the Five Islands. The Eucalyptus pilularis association is given as a typical 
forest climax on good soil in the same climatic zone as the Five Islands. 

It must be remembered that life-form spectra were originally derived for 
comparing climax vegetations of different climatic zones, although later applied 
by their originator to local communities other than the climax within one climatic 
unit. In the present case the spectra are adduced to compare the characteristics 
of the flora of the islands inter sc and with other communities, to show correlation 
with soil formation, shelter, etc. No allowance is made for specific frequency, each 
species (whether rare or dominant) counting one point; this is the usual procedure, 
but Is not by any means ideal. Again, it is somewhat difficult to apply a 
terminology based on perennatlng buds in a climate where most Bpecies (except, 
of course, the therophytes) continue growth at all seasons. 

The Five Islands are devoid of phanerophytes other than nanophanerophytes, 
even these being poorly represented, and more by herbaceous and climbing types 
than woody shrubs. V, with little soil, and very exposed, has no woody nano- 
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phanerophytes. The chanmephyte figure is high in all cases; hemicryptophytes 
are average, geophytes very rare. Therophytea are well represented, and the effect 
of the introduced element in raising the tberophyte percentage is at once apparent. 
This is due partly to coincidence; many of the introduced species are Composites, 
which have wind-borne fruit suitable for the colonization of islands, and, as an 
entirely independent character, happen to be therophytes. In general, introduced 
species established on the mainland are largely therophytic, being plants able to 
avail themselves of rapidly-changing areas of disturbance. The only stem-succulent 
on the islands is also introduced* 

We regard the shrub communities of the Five Islands as a suhcUmax. not as 
a local climax under the special climatic conditions of the islands. Brush Island, 
with almost identical climatic conditions (wind exposure, etc.), develops a low 
forest of Banksto integrifolia Linn. f. and Casuarina glauca Sieb. The lack of 
trees on the Five Islands is therefore attributed to lack of suitable soil conditions 
rather than to an unfavourable climate; climatically, the shrub communities are 
a subclimax, the climax not forming because of unfavourable edaphic conditions.. 
In addition to mlcrophanerophytes, Brush Island possesses one epiphytic species 
(Platy cerium bifurcatum (Cav.) C. Chr.). 

The vegetation of the Five Islands and Brush Island, and especially the facts 
given by the life-form spectra, may be compared with the data given by Osborn 
(1022, 1923, 1925) for islands off the coast of South Australia. 

Introduced Plants: In Table 5 are given the numbers of Introduced species 
recorded from the Five Islands (individually and collectively) and from Brush 
Island. In addition, the proportion of introduced to total species is given as a 
percentage. Both figures must he considered for comparative purposes, the 
percentage reflecting the effect of the habitable area of each island, and. the 
consequent probability that seeds will reach land, and germinate once they have 
done so. The low figures for Brush Island are due chiefly to the relatively 
undisturbed nature of the adjacent mainland, and the rarity of visits by man. 
Brush Island is In a position relative to the nearest point of the mainland 
comparable to that occupied by I. The number of introduced species of plants 
growing on the mainland in the settled areas near Port Kembla is considerable. 

The only introduced species at the Five Islands which are not therophytes 
are Opuntia inermis (stem-succulent) and Stenotaphrum secundatum 
(chamaephyte). 

Crossing from the mainland to the islands was accomplished in half the 
species (9 out of 18) by wind-home fruit, while two species ( Phytolacca oc tandra. 
bycium ferocissimum ) have fleshy fruits. Ground-larks (Anthus australis ), part 
of whose diet consists of seeds, are found commonly on I, II and III, and have 
frequently been observed flying between II and III, and occasionally between I and 
the mainland. These birds have not up to the present been observed on IV and V, 
but probably fly there on some occasions. 

The observed ability of Opuntia to reeolonise mainland areas by its cladodes, 
floating from the islands in the open sea, explains its original invasion of I, II, III 
and IV, without the necessity of invoking its fleshy fruit as a means of entry; 
however, oitteers of the Prickly Pear Destruction Commission have observed crows 
( Oorvus coronoides ) feeding on Opuntia fruits at the islands. 

Of the remaining introduced species* Stenotaphrum was probably introduced to 
I, and possibly to II, by man, but its occurrence on IV and V cannot be so explained. 
On I, its stolons frequently hang down over rocks in long festoons (PI. xiz, J), 
and the colonization of IV and V is probably due to the carriage of these vegetative 
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parts by sea;* carriage of the seeds by birds is less probable. Atriplcx patulum, 
which was observed near the beach on I in 1984, but now seems to have died out, 
was probably introduced by man. Rumew crispus , a recent migrant to IV, has a 
swollen, buoyant anthocarp, which may have floated from the mainland. Datura 
Stramonium, with a large, buoyant capsule, is a recent migrant to I, growing Just 
behind the beach, whither its fruits were probably carried by sea. AnagaUi# 
arvensis (on I, II, and also on Brush Island) may have been Introduced as seed by 
birds, or may have reached I and It with the introduced mammals. Malva 
parviflora t an introduced species on V, possesses a thin mericarp, which might 
possibly have floated to the island or have been carried by westerly winds. 

Other species which may be indigenous, or may have reached the islands by 
recent colonization, are Solanum nigrum , with a fleshy fruit (on I, II, IV, V, and 
on Brush Island, where S. laciniatum Ait. falls within the same category); Rumex 
Brownii (near the beach, I), with a burr fruit, such as would be carried on human 
clothing or the hair of introduced mammals; and Echinochloa crus-gallU the fruit 
of which might be eaten by birds, and so carried to V. Lepidtum hyssopifolium, 
indigenous In New South Wales, has become increasingly numerous on IV during 
the last few years, suggesting that it may also be a recent migrant to the islands, 
possibly as seeds eaten by birds. 

Pumpkin, tomato and potato plants, introduced by man, have been observed 
on I near Camp Hummocks. They have never become properly established, only 
the first-named showing any evidence of doing so. They have been omitted from 
Table 1, and from the calculations by which Tables 4 and 5 were derived. 

Interaction with ExTitANKocs Communities. 

Interaction with Mainland Communities: Under this heading comes the 
disturbance of the ecological equilibrium effected by introduced plants. Their 
meanB of entry and behaviour on becoming established have already been 
discussed. The process is probably still continuing. The remaining interactions 
may be listed as follows: (A) introduced animals, which have become established 
on the islands, and now form an integral part of the island life; (B) Animals 
coming to the islands as temporary but regular visitors, and definitely entering 
the island food-chains; (C) Animals reaching the islands by chance, of irregular 
and transient occurrence. (B) and (C) are concerned chiefly with species 
indigenous in this region. 

(A). — 1. The introduced fly Lucilia sericata Meig. is common on I; the Journey 
from the mainland is well within its normal flight range. 

2. The introduced scale-insects Sametia ole ae Bern, and Ceroplast cs destructor 
Newst. are established on the islands, the former on 1 and II, the latter on IV. 
This invasion is possibly to be attributed to the minute flrst-instar larvae being 
carried by strong westerly winds. 

3. As noted earlier, goats and rabbits were introduced by man many years 
ago. The latter are established as a definite part of the biome; the former became 
extinct only by interference from without. 

4. The moth CactoMastis cactorum Berg, has been introduced to I ,by officers 
of the Prickly Pear Destruction Commission, it has become well established, and 
has spread to IV, apparently by its own powers of flight. 

* Stolon* of this type, lacking roots, were immersed In sea -water for llThours, exposed 
without soil or water for 14 days, and then placed in moist sand. Within a further 1 1 
days adventitious roots and new leaves were formed. 
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(B) . — 1 . Human beings disturb the balanee of the biome by killing members 
of the animal population, and add to the islands additional habitats in excreta and 
discarded food* The human factor pre-dates the advent of Europeans, as is 
indicated by an aboriginal midden, with discarded flints and large shells, on I 
(PI. xvli, D). This may pre-date severance of the island from the mainland, but 
not necessarily so, as In Cook's journal there is a reference to canoes used by 
natives in this locality. 

2. Ground-larks are probably the only land-birds nesting on the islands. Birds 
of prey, such as the Nankeen Kestrel ( Cerchneis cenchroides ) , derive much of 
their food supply from the islands, hut are not continuous residents. The Boobook 
Owl (Bpiloglaux novae-seelandiae) has been observed on I and II, where It rests 
by day in holes in steep rock-faces, and hunts at night, flying also to IV. It. Is 
reasonably certain that It does not nest at the islands. Swallows ( Hirundo 
neoxena) are frequently seen hawking over 1 and II, but have not been observed 
to breed there: they have been seen flying between I and the mainland. Quail 
(Ypsilophorus ypsilophorus) occur rarely on II, probably seasonally, as on Brush 
Island. The Black-and-White Fantail (Leucocirca volitans ) and Silver-Eye 
( Zosterops lateralis) occur, the former having been observed frequently on I, II and 
III, the latter rarely on I. These birds may possibly breed at the islands, but this 
has not been observed. In all the above instances, and in the case of the ground- 
larks breeding at the islands, Interaction occurs between the islands themselves, 
in addition to interaction with the mainland. 

3. Odonata (Anisoptera and Zygoptera) have been observed on III, where no 
breeding habitat exists; these individuals probably developed in Triangle Pool, II. 
Anisoptera have been observed on IV, where there does not appear to be any 
breeding habitat; these individuals were probably from the mainland. In fact, 
it is possible that all the islands are visited by Odonata from the mainland. 

4. Although there are no nests on the islands, bees (Apis mellifera L.) 
have been observed on several occasions on IV, gathering nectar from flowers 
(particularly of Plectranthu s parvijlorw) on the plateau. This is probably a 
regular occurrence. This example is included here, rather than under (A), 
although Apis is introduced. 

(C) . — The butterfly Tisiphone abeona Don, has been observed on IV, although 
its food-plant ( Oahnia ) does not occur on the Five Islands. Cicadas (e.g., Thopha 
sacmta Fabr.) have also been observed to fly from Red Pt. to I, and have been 
observed on III following westerly winds. These and other winged insects are 
irregular visitors to the islands, possibly entering the food-chains, although not in 
the regular manner comparable with the instances under (B). 

Interaction with Marine Communities: 

(A). — The following marine birds breed at the Five Islands: The Little 
Penguin (Eudyptula minor), very common on I and II, occasional on til. and 
IV and V; the Wedge-Tailed Shearwater or Mutton-Bird (Thyellodroma paciftca) , 
very common on I, occasional on II and III; the Silver Gull (Bruchigavia novae- 
hollandiae ), common on Ml and probably on V; the White-Faced Storm Petrel 
( Pelagodroma marina), fairly common on II; the Black Oyster-Catcher 
(Haematopus ostraltgux), rare on IV; and the Red-Capped Dotterel (Leueopolius 
ruficapillus), rare on I. The last species nests in the more open parts of the 
floifpus n admits community on the ‘blow-out* area of I, where it may possibly 
derive some of Its food from terrestrial sources. The Crested Tern ( Thalasseus 
bergii) is common near the islands, in some years nesting on III, and possibly on V 
(although we have not been able to land on this island during the breeding season). 
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The effect of these birds in raising the combined nitrogen in the soil is shown 
in Table 8. Little effect of the increased nitrogen content on the vegetation can 
be noticed; Stcnotaphrum Is somewhat more robust than in most mainland 
situations, but the burrowing activities of Eudyptula and Thyellodroma more than 
counteract any benefit the vegetation might receive from the sea-birds. On Brush 
Island, the creeper Kennedya rubicunda develops leaves several times the size of 
those of plants from other localities. This may be a result of the manuring of the 
soil by birds. The excreta of birds also raise the phosphate and nitrate content 
of pool waters, favouring protophyta, the base of some pool food-chains. 

The sea-birds, especially those forming burrows, provide a habitat for nest- 
parasites (Siphonaptera, etc.), whilst lizards (Lygosoma spp.) frequently use 
empty nests as retreats. The ticks Ornithodorus and Ixodes are true ectoparasites 
when the birds are present on the islands, at other times resting on and under 
rocks (IV, V); at this stage they are occasionally eaten by lizards. The sea- 
birds also appear to form part of the diet of birds of prey; on Brush Island we 
observed several crows (Corpus coronoidns) feeding on a freshly-killed Little 
Penguin, and on Lady Julia Percy Island the Swamp Harrier (Circa# juxta) is 
recorded as feeding on mutton-birds during the breeding season (McCoy Society 
Report, l.c„ p. 42fl). Both Corvus coronoides and Circus juxta occur frequently 
on the Five Islands (MU), but we have not observed this feeding-habit there. 
However, many sea-birds have been seen dead on the higher parts of I, II and III, 
probably from this cause. Dead sea-birds also enter terrestrial food-chains as the 
habitat of carrion insects (Muscold flies, Histeridae, Staphyllnidae, Dermestldae, 
etc,). 

(B) . — Two species, the Marine Caddis-Fly (Philanisus plebejus Walk.) and 
the Marine Tipulid (IAmonia ( Bicranomyia ) marina Sk.) occur on the Five 
Islands, the larvae feeding on algae in the littoral zone, the adults being terrestrial. 
Adults of Philanisus have been taken as far from the shore as Camp Hummocks, 
in the centre of I. Both specieB almost certainly enter terrestrial food-chains. 

(C) . — Insects, particularly Muscold files, both larvae and adults, are found on 
carrion of marine origin about the high-tide mark, especially on the beach, I. 
Muscold larvae have been recorded living in dead pieces of the Ascldian Cynthia 
on the beach, I, well below the high-tide mark. The adults of these species certainly 
enter terrestrial food-chains; lizards (Lygosoma ( Hinulia ) quoyi Dum. et Bibr.) 
frequent the zone behind the beach, I, feeding on adult flies, and the Black-and- 
White Fantail has been observed feeding on flies between tide-marks on the beach. 

(D) . — Insects, particularly Coleoptera such as Staphyllnidae, and Diptera 
(Phycodromiidae, Anthomyiidae, etc.), have their habitat in aggregations of dead 
kelp UScklonia) washed up at the extreme limit of waves, especially on the 
isthmus between I and II and on the northern rock-platform of IV. These insects 
form a separate community, which is linked with typically terrestrial communities 
by Bplders which at times frequent it. The habitat of Machilids (AllomachilU 
froggatti Silv.) on IV contains vegetable detritus of terrestrial and marine origin 
(dead leaves of Kennedya, etc.; dead coralline sea-weed, etc.), and either or both 
may form the food of the Machilids. 

(B).— The common littoral crab Leptograpsus va riegatus (Fabr.) is frequently 
round in pools above the reach of waves, including those of low salinity (e.g.. 
Triangle Pool). Specimens of this crab have been collected in pools 45 feet above 
mean tide level on HI, with insect remains (larvae and pupae of Andes ( Pseudo- 
skusea) concolor Tayl., and larval Chlronomidae) in the crop. 
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(F). — The periwinkle NodiUttorina tuberculata (Menke) occurs on rocks 
40 feet and more above mean tide level, both on dry rock-faces and in pools, particu- 
larly on Periwinkle Pt., I. Melarhaphe unifasciata (Gray) occurs at slightly lower 
elevations. Marked specimens of Noditittorina remained at about 40 feet above 
mean tide level on I from August, 1937, to July, 1936, only a small percentage 
showing any tendency to migrate seawards. This species was observed copulating 
on rocks 36 feet above mean tide level on IV (March, 1938). It probably derives 
its food from the zone where it occurs most frequently. The rocks there are 
covered with placoid lichens, and the periwinkles may possibly feed on these, 
or on detritus in rock pools. Periwinkles do not appear to act as food (as 
carrion or otherwise) to any extent for terrestrial animals, so that, even if they 
derive food from terrestrial sources, the food-chain is a 'blind' one. 

Animal Habitats. 

From the point of view of animal ecology, each plant community, or for 
phytophagous species each plant species, may be taken as the habitat unit, and 
this can be further subdivided. Thus Correa alba offers at least five different 
habitats: (1) The leaves, accommodating leaf-eating beetles, leaf-miners, etc.; 
(3) the flowers, the habitat for thrips, etc., as well as for nectar-feeders paying 
occasional visits; (3) the stems, the habitat of Coccldae; (4) the accumulation 
of dead leaves (A« horizon) on the soil surface, the habitat of Blattidae, Embioptera. 
etc.; and (5) the underlying soil, where earth-worms, etc., may occur. Carnivorous 
species, however, especially birds and winged insects, cannot be assigned to any 
such community, but are wides ranging through many plant communities, and 
elsewhere. 

It would be superfluous to enumerate all the situations, comprised in the 
communities of vascular plants, which form habitats for animal communities on 
the islands; below are enumerated those habitats of terrestrial animals (as opposed 
to marine) which are not included in vascular plant communities. 

(1) Pool habitats: 

(a) Triangle Pool (PI. xix, D) : This is the largest pool (other than strictly 
littoral pools) on the islands; it is some 10 yards long, of varying width, and up 
to about three feet deep. Its position Is marked on Figure 2 (G). The elevation 
above mean tide level (29 ft.), and the overflow system, maintain the pool at a 
low salinity, ranging in our experience from 3*6 to 60%* (sea-water 36%,). A 
dense population of protophyta maintains a high oxygen-content at most times. 
The phosphate and nitrate supply Is good, on account of the presence of sea-birds 
nesting above the pool. At a time when protophyte production was extremely high 
(the water being a vivid green), the phosphate content was 90 mgm./cu.m., 
the nitrate low (c. 10 mgm./cu.m.); these figures are not representative, as much 
of the soluble nitrate and phosphate was obviously contained in the organic life 
present. The protophyta are chiefly Desmlds, Scenedesmus being very abundant. 

Triangle Pool supports a varied animal population, notably the larvae of 
Odonata, Chlronomidae, and the mosquito Aedes concolor ; adults and larvae of 
Corixids, Notonectids, Dytlscids and Gyrinids; and a surface population of water- 
skaters (Gerridae). 

ib) Freshwater Springs (PI. xix, E) : These two pools are situated about 
28 feet above mean tide level, behind and to the south of the beach, I (Fig. 2, B). 
They are man-made ponds dug In the Stmotaphrum community to a depth of about 
five feet, the water being retained by a clayey soil, probably the *Y* horizon referred 
to earlier. Their salinity is low (within our experience, usually 0*45-0’70#r, rarely 
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as high as 1*08%*), due both to the shelter of this area from spray* and to continual 
drainage. The animal population appears to be restricted to larvae of Chlronomidae 
and of Aedes concolor. 

(c) Phragmites Soak: Water seeping through a sand-drift on the south side 
of I, and flowing at all times except In very dry seasons* accumulates in hollows In 
the dolerite about 25 feet above mean tide leveL Almost continual flow keeps 
the salinity low (normally about 0*50 %* for the highest pool* and 0*95%* for a pool 
some 5 feet lower down (PI. xix, H) ), in spite of low elevation. The upper pool 
(PI. xix* G) occasionally dries up* passing through stages of high salinity. The 
population of these pools consists chiefly of larvae of Aedes concolor, with Corixids, 
Notonectids* and a few Amphipods. 

(d) Pools of High Salinity : Many rock-pools above the reach of the tide* but 
filled frequently with spray and with a salinity approximating to that of sea 
water, form the habitat of larvae of Aedcs concolor , but appear to be too saline for 
other insectB. A pool on Periwinkle Pt.. I (PI. xix* F), although 40 feet above 
mean tide level, falls in this category* its salinity ranging from 18*9 to 60*8%* in 
our experience; it seldom overflows, on account of the contour of the rock* and in 
effect acts as a concentrating-pan for the large amounts of spray which are driven 
across Periwinkle Pt. by southerly winds. In addition to the larvae of Aeden 
concolor, periwinkles (JVodilifforina tuberculata) inhabit this pool. 

Pools of this fourth type are common about the 10-20 ft. contours on I and It* 
and on III occur up to about 45 feet. Some of the pools on the upper parts of III 
have a fairly low salinity (down to 4*25%* on some occasions)* and Corixids and 
Chironomid larvae occasionally occur in them; but the other types which are 
found in Triangle Pool, with a comparable salinity* are not present in the pools 
of III. On the platform and eastern slopes of IV* pools of the fourth category 
occur* some with salinity low enough to accommodate Corixids and Notonectids. 
On the higher parts of V, small rock-pools occur* with larvae of Aedcs concolor, 
and species of Cladocera and Ostracoda. The only sample which we have been 
able to secure from V for salinity determination, from a pool on the top of the 
island* gave a value of 14*2 % e , at a dry period when pools «m the other islands were 
showing unusually high salinities. 

(2) Hock habitats: 

(a) Lichens on rock surfaces: In nearly all places above the 10-ft. contour 
where igneous rock is exposed* placotd lichens develop in abundance. The 
frequent occurrence of Nodilittorina tuberculata in this situation suggests that 
it may feed on lichens. The moth Halone sinuate Walk, occurs in this zone* its 
larvae apparently feeding on lichens. 

(b) Boulders: Accumulations of rounded boulders immediately below the lower 
limit of vascular plants afford an animal habitat on the south-western part of I 
and the eastern slopes of IV. In the latter place, M&chiltds are particularly 
abundant* and lizards, spiders and ants sometimes occur. Few species occupy 
this habitat on I. Boulders in the more open parts of the Bcirpus nodosus 
community in the 'blow-out' area of 1 offer shelter to large numbers of permaptera* 
and occasionally to other types. 

(c) Mosses and Liverworts : On l, mosses and the liverwort Marchantia occur 
in moist situations on rocks or soil, and on the eastern slopes of IV mosses grow 
under similar conditions. The area of this habitat is very restricted, and it is 
doubtful whether it is occupied by any characteristic animal types. 

(8) Kelp: This community, which has been mentioned earlier* scarcely 
constitutes a typically terrestrial habitat, falling rather in the littoral zone. 
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(4) Bure #and; Drifts of bare sand occur on the slopes on the north and south- 
east of I, and similar situations occur within vascular plant communities, as in 
the disturbed parts of the Stenotaphrum community. Bembecid wasps are the 
main frequenters of this barren habitat, and they derive their food from other areas. 

Vakiety of Animal Types. 

A diverse animal population is present on the Five Islands, including mammals 
(introduced rabbits), land birds (about a dozen species), reptiles (at least four 
species of lizards), land Moilusca (one species), insects (16 orders, with more 
than 60 families represented), numerous species of Arachnids, Myriapods 
(Chilopoda, Dtplopoda), Crustacea (terrestrial lsopods and Amphlpods; Cladocera 
and Ostracoda in pool habitats), and one terrestrial species of Oligochaeta. The 
animal populations will be dealt with specifically in subsequent papers. 
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TaM.K 1 . 

Explanation ; For Life- Form symbol#, see explanation to Table 4. 


Introduced specie* marked with an asterisk. 

Abbreviations: vr, very ram; r, rare; o, occasional; c, common; cl, common (locally 



dominant) , 

c2, conation (locally codominant) ; to, locally common ; ol, 


occasional (locally common) 

; o2, occasional (locally codominant). 






Life- 



I. II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Form. 

Remarks. 

DUteniaoeae. 

Hibbsrtta voMtili* Andr. 

r — - 

— 

— 

...... 


Among Stenotaphrum on north-west portion of I. 

Mealapermaoeae. 

HUphania ksmandifoli* 

(W. et Arn.) Walp. 



C 


ch. 

Epharmonic variation with relatively small leaves, 
growing as a low straggling creeper on plateau, 
IV ; formerly the commonest plant on centra) 
part of plateau, now partly displaced toy Mesem- 
brymnthemttm aequUaUraU. 

(Jruciferac. 

Lepidium hyssopifaliurn 
IJeiv. 


■ L “ 

t: 


Th. 

Moderately common on plateau, IV ; has Increased 
since 1030, when ft was very rare. 

Kutaccae. 

Corrta a Iba Amir 

r el 

o2 

C2 


N. 

Dominant or co-doralnant In nearly alt areas 
carrying shrubs. 

Oxalidaoeac. 

Oxalit cvmiculala Unn. . . 

Malvaceae. 

t r 

JL 


r 


H. 

On bare sandy soil, or in grassland (I, 11) ; in 
centre of plateau (IV), 

Malva patrviflota Unn.* 

— 


— 

vr 

Th. 

Zn shallow soil on higher parts of Island. 

Portulacaceae. 

Ctefffenia Pvoktringi (A. 
Gray) F. v. M. 




V 


Ch. 

In shallow moist saline soil In rock basins, eastern 
slopes of IV. 

Portulaaa okrac m Unn. 


u 

t 

c 

Th. 

Similar situations to the preceding species, on 

III, IV and V. 

Caryophyilaoeae. 

Spttwtorta rubra (Unn.) 

— — 

vr 

o 

r 

Ch. 

As for Porlukua. 

J. et C. Fresh 

Ohenopodtaoeae. 

Atfiplex cifutrtum Polr . . 



r 

o 

N'. 

On IV, rare on slopes and plateau ; on V, in shallow 
soil In rook crevices, etc. ;appeam to be increasing 
in numbers on V (July, 1038). 

A. pctulum Unn.* 

vr — 

— 

--■ 1 ■■■ 


Th. 

In StoMtaphrum community near beach, I ; only 
seen on earlier visits (1034-5). 

Knchylatno tomentcxa E.Br. 

r r 

0 

V 


Ch. 

Usually on dry sandy soil, or In rock crevices with 
little soil. 

Rhavodia baceala (LabtU.) 

— vr 

— 



Ch. 

In StenUaphnm community. 

Mbq. 

H, hartata R.Br. 

o o 

c 

0 

vr 

<5h. 

In JSUnotaphrum community on I and H; in 
Sporobolvs community on higher parts of III; 
on IV, both on plateau and eastern slopes. 

H. mUans R.Br 

*-±um s 

— 

r 

* 

Ch. 

In rocky situations. 

Saliconria australis Bank# 
et Sol, 

*** 

cl 


** 

Ch. 

In wet saline soil in cuppings of the underlying 
rock. 

Satsal* Mali Linn. 

r — 

— 

— 

— 

Th. 

In dry sandy situations. 

Aixoaeeaa. 

MissambryaiUkimum atgui* 
laterals Haw. 

o o 

0 

c 

0 

Ch. 

Locally common on rooks, with little soil ; also on 
those parts of the plateau, XV, lacking shrubs, 
where it has become dominant since March, 1938. 
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1'iHii 1. — Continued. 


life- 

I. II. III. IV. V. Form. Remarks. 


M, avdraU 8ol — — — vr — 

Tdragonia txpanta Mnrr. Ic !c o o o 


Folygonaeeae. 

Hum** Hrownii Cam pd. . . vr «- — — 


H. oriapm Unn.* . . — — > — vr 

Phytolaccnoeac. 

Phytolacca oetandra Unn.* c o — vr 

JLeguminosac. 

ItetmodiutH variant (Lablll.) — — — vr 

End], 

Qlyeint dandettina Wend], — — — r 

Kennedy a rubicunda Vent, r o vr o 


Crnaeulaceae. 

TiUata Sieberiana Schultes r r — o — 

UmbeUtferae. 

Apbrnn praetratum lablll. o o o — — 

Cactaceae. 

OpunHa inarmit V.T>V,* c e <* c 


Oomposltac. 

Cantjptda minima (Unn.) — - — — <> 

A.Br, et Aschers 

Cirtiwn lanceolalttm ( Unn. > r r - — 

Scop.* 

Votula auttralu (Lews,) — o — vr 

HookT. 

C. fioronopifoHa Unn. — — — o 

Brvchthites argute (A. Rich.) — — o 

DC. 

GnaphaHum luUo-album r r — ■ — 

Unn. 

ffypochoerii glabra Unn.* — — — r 

Irwin ffravadvn* (Unn.) o — — 

Desf* 


Onopordtm AcaniMum r r 
Unn.* 


CD. An for Ciqytonia. 

Ch. On 1 and II forms a distinct local fades of the 
SUmtaphrum community ; elsewhere In shallow 
sot! on rocks, or rarely on plateau of IV. listed 
as an annual by Moore and Betche, but perennial 
In Wiese localities according to our observations. 

X'. A few plants behind the beach In the Stenotaphrum 
community, I ; observed only on recent visits 
(since August, 1037) ; possibly a recent migrant 
to the island, though Indigenous in this part of 
New South Wales. 

Th. On eastern slopes, IV ; first observed in March, 
1038, and probably a recent migrant. Apparently 
therophytlc In this locality. 

Th. Usually on sandy soil ; forint u distinct local 
(seasonal) facies of the Stenatmphrum community 
on I. 

Ch. Eastern slopes of IV. 

Ch. On plateau. IV. 

X', Climbing over other plants, o.g. Stenataphrum 
on I and H, and Westnagw on plateau of IV. 
Classed as a nanopbanerophyte, but more of a 
chamaephyte ou I am) II on considerations of 
height. 

Ch. In dry rocky situations. 

Ch. In moist sol] amongst rooks, usually at a low 
elevation. 

3. On dry soil or almost hare rocks, often becoming 
dominant, or co-dominant with Stenctapkrum, 
etc., but subjected from time to time to attempts 
at eradication. 

Th. On plateau, IV. 

Th. In more open parts of StenoCaphrum community. 

Th, In Sporobolv* community, II ; on eastern slopes. 
IV. 

Ch. As for Claytonia. 

Th. On plateau, IV. 

Th, In SUnotephrum and Sporobolus communities. 

Th. On plateau. Only seen on recent visits (March, 
1038), probably a recent migrant. 

Th. On bare soil, as in the more open parts of the 
Scirput nodonts community ; very rare on our 
earlier visits, has Increased markedly in number* 
(1038). 

Th. In more open parts of Stenotephrum community. 
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Tasi* 1 , — Continued. 

Life- 

I. II. Ill, IV. V. Form. Remark*. 


8 tried o lautut Sol, . . r 

r 

u 

o 

- — . 

ch. 

8 . mikanioidtt Otto.* . . o 

ol 


0 


Th. 

Sonchur atptr Hill* r 

f 

_ — 

- — ,p 

— 

Th. 

8, marUimu* Linn.* . . r 

r 

-•*. 

f 


Th. 

8. oltracmt Linn.* . . r 

r 

r 

0 

r 

Th. 

Taraxacum officinale 


vr 

r 


Th. 

Webor* 

Campanulaceae. 
fjobdia aneept Thunb. . . <> 

0 

, F 

v 

, ■, 

Cb. 

Wahlcnbtrgia gracilis vr 

VT 


— 

— 

Th. 

(Forst. f.) A. DC, 

Ooodenlaceae. 

Scacpola caltndulaeta vr 





Ch. 

(Andr.) Druce. 

Gentianaoeae. 

Krythrata australis H. Br. . , r 

r 




Th. 

Plantaginaecft*. 

Wantage varia ft.Br. . . r 



c 


Ch. 

Primulaceae. 

A nagallU arvtntis Linn.* r 

r 


_ 


Th. 

Sawoltut repent (Forst.) o 

0 

vr 

r 

— 

Ch. 

Few, 

Asclcpladaceae. 

Martdtnia rottrata U.Br. r 





N\ 

Convolvulaceac . 

Dichoiuira repent Forst. ct f . r 

r 

O 

0 

— 

H. 

Solanaeeae. 

Datum Attramontum Linn.* vr 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Th. 

Jjydam ferodetimum liters* 

■WvfcPf 

— 

• — 

vr 

Th. 

Sdanum niffrum Linn. . . vr 

vr 

— 

vr 

vr 

Th. 

Lablatae. 

Plectranthus pardf torus r 

r 


c 


W, 

Henck. 

Wtdringia rottnariniformi* r 

o2 


c2 


K. 

Sir). 

Myoporaccao, 

Myoporum eUipticum H.lir. — 

_ 

02 

0 


X. 

Llllaceae. 

Lomandra longifelia LablU. c 

vr 




H. 


In Stenatophrum community on I and II ; irt 
Sporo&oJus community on III ; on plateau. IV. 
On I and n, scrambling over Stenotaphrum and 
dead remain* of Opuniin ; on plateau, IV, 

On bare soil, 

A« 8. atptr. 

Ah & atper, sometimes on almost bare rooks ; also 
In more open parte of Mmotaphrum community 
on I and II. 

Ah Sonchu* atptr. 


In some situations an Apium> oeciwlonally In drier 
HttuatloftH. 

In grassland. 


In Stenotaphruin community, north-west portion 
of I. 

In grassland. 

Usually in shallow toil in rock crevices. 

In more open parts of Stenotapkrum community. 
In similar situations to Apitm, 


Scrambling over Stmotuphrum, north-west corner 
of I, 

On 1, 11 and HI, in dry sandy soil or more open 
parts of grass communities ; on IV, on plateau 
and ledges of westerly rock face. 

A few plants near the beach, I. First observed in 
1038, and probably a very recent migrant. 

In shallow soil between rocks ; apparently thero- 
phytic In this locality. 

In grassland (I, II) ; on plateau (IV) ; in shallow 
soil on top of V. Doubtfully native. 

Usually in dry shallow soil In rock crevices ; also In 
HUtmtaphrum community (I, II), and on plateau 
(IV). Barely falls within the nanophanerophyte 
class. 

Co -dominant with Coma in shrub communities of 
IV and parts of II ; on IV attains local dominance 
In some places. A few bushes on the north 
side of I. 

Forms a local facies of the shrub community on 
IV ; co-dominant on III where shrubs are 
developed. 

As tussocks bolding the sandy soil at the former 
level on I; on II, rare In the Sltnofphnm 
community. 
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Tabie 1. — Continued. 


Life- 

I. XL III. IV. V. Form. Remark*. 


Commclfnaneac. 

('omtneHna cyans* R.Br. c o 


e 


Centrolepklaceac . 

CentroUpi* fotcicularis -*** • o — 

Labltl. 

Cyperaoeae, 

ftypents (Pycwor) poly- o o — 

rtorAji/ta (Rottb.) 

Scirpu* cemuu* ViUil. o o — vr 


#, norforta Rottb. . . . . cl o 


o 


Graminoft<\ 

Aoroetu avenucca Gmcl. r — r o 

( az Calamaffrostu fUifor- 
mi* (Forst.) Pllger). 

Catamaqroeti* quadriteia vr r 

(LablU.) Sprang. 

Cynodon dactylvn Rich. , . r r — — 
Diqitaria marqinata Link. vr — — c 


Steueine indie a Qacrtn. . , — 

Echinocidoa crue-qaUx 
(Linn.) Beauv. 


Eniolatia marqinata (R.Br.) — — — r 

Hughes. 

ImpenUa cylindrica (Unn.) or— — 
Beauv. var. Koenigii 
P. anti 8. 

Paspalum dutichum Linn. — — — vr 

PhraqmUe* communis Trln. lc — ■— — 

Setaria qlauca (Ltim.) o vr — • — 

Beauv. 

Sporobotu* virqinicu* o el ct — 

(Linn.) Kunth. 


Stenotaphrum wcundatum « 1 cl o 

(Walt.) Kuntse* 


Themeda auHrtdis (R,Br.) o — 

Step/. 

Zotiia maerantha I)esv. . . r o r 

Polypodlacoac. 

Pteridrutn aquilinum (Linn. ) o o 

Kuhn. 


c Ch. On I, II and IH, In gras* com munition ; on IV, 
on plateau and ledges of westerly rock face ; in 
shallow soil In rock crevices on V. 

— Th. In Sporobolue community, locally fairly common. 


— H. In dry sludlow soil. 

— Ch. In similar situation* to Lobelia, Santotu* and 

Apium. 

— H. fn shallow accumulations of sand, or on almost 

bare rock ; also In central part of plateau, IV. 

— Th. Among Stenotaphrum or Sporobotu* (I, III) ; In 

shallow soil amongst rocks, eastern slopes of IV. 

— K. In Stenotaphrum community. 

— H. In Stenotaphrum community. 

c Th. In Stenotaphrum community (I) ; in shallow soli 

amongst rocks (IV, V). 

vr Ch. In shallow soil on higher parts of island, 

vr Th. In similar situations to the preceding species. 

Possibly Introduced, but allowed as Indigenous 
by Moore and Bctche. 

— K. On ledges of western rock face, IV. 

— H. In Stenotaphrum community. 


r H. In shallow soil hi rock crevices. 

— H. In Stenotaphrum community at low elevations, 

south side of X. 

— Th. In Stenotaphrum and Sporobolue communities. 

— H. Dominant over most of the western part of III, 

and on the eastern part of IX wherever shruta 
are not developed. On I, dominant only on 
Periwinkle Pt., apparently having been displaced 
elsewhere on I, and on the western end of II, 
by Stenotaphrum. On dry sandy sdll, and on 
Ul-drainod soil amongst rocks. 

o Oh. Dominant over much of I and II. on sand. On V, 
In soil In rook crevices, since 1 934, has colonised 
IV, being now well established on eastern slopes 
and plateau. Grows as a chamaephyte in these 
localities, though hemicryptophytic In some 
localities. 

— H. In dry shallow soli on rocks, and In Stenotaphrum 

and Sporobolue communities. 

— H. With Sporobolu*. 

— U. In Stenotaphrum community. 
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TABLB 2. 

Properties of iurfame wilt (Q-2 inehee ) from various community. 



t 




j? t* 

is 


'W 

Community and Location. 



53 


fill 

K 

& 

II 


* 

*5 

* 




6 


Correa- Westrinyia community : 

Correa* Coutre of II : Soil 1 ft. deep, derived from 
dune Hand contaminated with dolerltlc soil. 

Well drained* , 

Correa-Weetringia, Centre of II, south aide. 

Depth, origin and drainage as last 
Correa* Westrinffia* IV, plateau, north end: 
Hoi! 1 ft. deep, well drained, derived from 

trachy -andesite 

Stenotaphrum community ; 

High llummook, I : Dune rand, 8 ft. deep, very 
well drained 

II, went end : Soil 2 ft. 0 in. deep, derived fToin 

duno rand, well drained 

I, between beach and Camp Hummock* : Deep 
dune rand, well drained. (Ttirayonda ou 

sample with 11% humus) 

I, Camp Hummock* : Deep dune rand, well 
drained. With Lomandru lonyifolia . . 
Sporoboiu* community : 

I, Periwinkle Pt. : Soil 8-15 Inches deep, derived 
chiefly from dune rand, with slight contamina- 
tion from dolerlte ; not very well drained 

II, centre, south side ; Soil l ft. deep, fairly well 

drained, derived from dune rand contaminated 
with dolerltic soil 

II, south-east comer : Soil l ft. deep, derived 
chiefly from underlying dolerlte ; jKJorly 
drained because of cupping of underlying rock* 

III, top of island, west end : Soil about 1 ft. 

deep* wdl drained, derived from dolerlte. 
possibly with slight admixture of wind-borne 
sand , * * * .. 

lit, near ecotone with Salioornxa community : 
Soil 0 In. deep, derived from dolerlte, poorly 

drained 

Scirpus nodoeue community : 

I, ‘ blow-out * area : Recent sandstone, with 
1-2 inches of wind-blown sand collected around 
Scirpue tussocks ; very dry and well drained . . 
IX, 1 blow-out * area, near east end : Boil 
similar to last, but resting on dolerlte. not 

sandstone 

Meeembryanthemum community : 

IV, Centre of plateau : Soil 2 ft. deep, well 

drained, podaollaed, derived from trachy- 
andesite 

XV, edge of plateau: Soil 1-2 inches deep, 
restricted to vicinity of plant, rock elsewhere 
bare ; soil well drained, derived from trachy- 
amlesite . . 


Feet. 


46 

6 0-6 1 

11-2 

58 

O’ 026 

35 

6 0-6 0 

16 '5 '17*9 

63 

0* 101-0 112 

40 

5 2 ft ■» 

45 0-50 2 

126 

0 084 

70 

5 3 5 4 

J 6 4 5 

28-37 

0 013 

40 

5 3 6 4 

10 8 

43 

O' 062 

25 

5 0 

k on o 

38-54 

0 028 

50 

5-8 

12 

28 

0 014-0 015 

40 

6 1-6 2 

13 3 

61 66 

0 032 

86 

6 6-6 7 

12 5 

70 

0 064 

36 

6 5 

15 0 

104 

0 056 

50 

5 5 

26 6 

86-102 

0 003 

35 

7 2-7 4 

IS- 1-2 J 1 

1 12 

0> 443-0 '653 

50 

6 4 

3 0 

29 

0 086 

45 

6*2 

2-4 

33 

0 082-0 083 

40 

5’ 4-55 

26 5 

101 

0 002 

35 

60-61 

44 'U 

162 

0 208 


• Water content (20/8/37) H% and 84%, respectively, of the dry weight. 
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XABtl 2. 

Propertitt of turfacc toil* (0-2 incA*#) /rom variant oammuvitie*. 


Community and Location. 

► 

s& 

*33 

4 3 TB 

III 

a 

A 

i 

yf. 

§| 

si 

51 

A 

** 

WlW- 

6 

m 

► 

Salicomia community : 

III : Soil 3 Inches deep, derived from doierlte, 

Feet. 




very badly drained 

III; Soil 0 inches deep, as above, but with 
slightly better drainage ; near ecotonc with 

30 

7-4-75 

n-4 

97 

Sporobolut community 

Spergidaria Claytonia-Portufaca community: 

IV, eastern slopes : Soil 1-3 inches deep, derived 
from trachy-andealte ; poorly drained, in rook 

35 

69-7-0 

30 4 

148 

basin 

Scirpue cemuus community : 

I, below High Hummock ; Dune sand 3 inches 

25 

0-7-5 -8 

29 4-82-3 

116 

deep, lodged In rock crevices ; poorly drained 
I, below P hr ay mite t Soak : Soil 1 inch deep, dune 
sand accumulated lu aliallow rock-pool, filled 
from slowly-running soak ; salinity of pool 

25 

6-8 

8-2 

48 

when soil collected, Cl 0 • 76' : «- 

20 

6-0-0 7 

3 6 

33 


Lomandra community: 

Hoe Sample 4 of Stenotaphrum community. 





0-848 

0 400 


0 117 


0 002 


0 020 


The pH values were measured by the qulnhy drone method (gold electrode) as soon as practicable after 
collection of the sample, usually within three days. little drift was observed In the pH when the soil* were 
stood with water for varying times, very probably because of natural buffering. 

.For the other estimations aU soil* were previously passed through a 1 mm. sieve. The percentage loss on 
ignition of oven-dry soil gives a fairly reliable measure of the organic matter (humified and unhumlfted), little 
clay and practically no calcium carbonate being present. Water-retaining capacity was calculated by weighing 
saturated soils, contained in squat metal cylinders with gauae bottoms lined with filter-paper, and weighing 
again after drying In an oven at 90°-100° C. The W.lt.C. is expressed a « a percentage of the dry soil, allowance 
being made for the water held by the apparatus at the first weighing. The figures are comparable inter te, 
but- higher than would be obtained by most methods. The chloride content (expressed as percentage Cl-ton 
per unit dry weight of soil) was obtained by lixiviating known weights of oven-dry eoU with hot distilled water, 
and estimating the filtrate with standard silver nitrate. The salinity of the soil solution, involving water- 
content of the soil, was judged too variable from season to season to merit calculation. 

The pH values are controlled by (1) the origin of the soil, dune sand being lowest, soil derived from traohy- 
andesite Intermediate, that derived from dolerito highest ; (2) salinity, as given by chloride content, high 
Salinity raising the pH ; and (3) humus-content, high humus-content lowering the pH. The humus-content 
is largely controlled by drainage, poorly-drained soils having high humus -content ; soils from shrub com- 
munities are also rich in organic matter generally on account of accumulations of dead loaves. 'Afeeembry- 
onthemum as a stage In a llthosere also has a soil of high organic content. The W.E.C. is controlled by texture 
(low for dune sand, high for soils from igneous rooks), and by organic content. The chloride content U 
governed both by Incidence of salt spray (depending on aspect, height and distance firom shore), and by leachfng, 
poorly-drained soils tending to have a high salinity. 
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Tahlk 3. 


Soil Sample. 

Nitrate 
(mgm, N|0» 
per gin.). 

Phosphate 
(PfOi, parts 
per million). 

NH, 

Sfmotaphrum community, penguin rookery 
between beach and Gamp Hummocks, I . , 

U'OHfl 

3-03-4-72 

+ 

Stenotaphrum community, High Hummock. I : 

No birds nesting near this situation 

0 004 

5 76 


Dane community, mainland at Bed Point : 

No birds present 

0 010 

3 54 

— 


Phosphate, nitrate and ammonia oontent for noil from a penguin rookery, and from similar plant com- 
munities where no birds arc normally present. Nitrate and phosphate estimated twiortmetricaUy. the former 
in flltratos from known weights of dry toil within 24 hours of collecting, the latter from known weights of dry 
soil, calcined and lixiviated. Ammonia was estimated qualitatively with Nensler’s tteagent, In filtrates front 
aliquot fwrts of soil ; t represent* a deep colour , - no colour. 


Tabus 4. 

Lift- Form Spectra, 




— 

... 




■' *'" ,r -—**—** 

1 - — - 

.j. - , 

J - - ' * 11 * 1 

1 * “ 1 

. — 













n . 


H, 

E. 

MM. 

M. 

N. 

N\ 

Ch. 

11. 

G. 

HJI. 

Th. 

$ 1 
!i 














Five Islands. I-V - 













(A) 

— 


... 

— 

U 

10 

68 

22 

2 


23 

03 

<«) 

1 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1 

31 

17 

I 

— 

30 

81 

Five Islands, I, 11— 













(A) 

— 



— 


ft 

11 

32 

27 

2 

— 

23 

44 

(11) 

O 

* 


— 

4 

9 

20 

21 

d 

— 

36 

57 

Five Islands, III - 













(A) 





— 

11 

* 

52 

2t 

— 

— - 

11 

10 

(fl) 

r 

— 

— 

— 

0 

5 

45 

18 

— - 

— 

18 

*>9 

v «• 

Five Islands, IV— 













(A) 

— 

— 

— 

.... 

8 


50 

13 

*’ ' 


21 

38 

(,D> 

2 

— - 

— 

— 

tt 

(i 

43 

M 

— 

— 

32 

47 

Five Islands, V - 













(A) 


— 




0 

8-5 

50 

8-5 



33 

12 

(II) 

— 



- 

* " 

0 

« 

44 

6 

— 

— 

44 

Hi 

Brush Island 













(A) 

*— ■ 

1 *5 

— 

11 

s 

13 

30 

28 

15 

- — 

7 

61 

<H) - 

— 

I. i> 

— 

10 

8 

12 

27 

20 

1 5 

— 

14 

00 

Ew'alitptu* pihdaru As* 











. . -n r»i 


sodatlou in Until 

District, (D) .. 

— 

d 

10 

4 

15 

v> 

12 

24 

U 

lrrl ' L1 A 

0 

82 

Normal ’ Spectrum 

1 

i % 

o 

6 

1 4 

20 


it 

27 

2 

1 

13 

400 


(A), Indigenous species ; (JD> total species. 

$, stem-succulent ; £, epiphyte ; MM. mega- and meso-phanerophytes ; M, mlcrophanerophyte : N 
woody nanophanerophyte ; N\ other nanophancrophyte* (perennial herbs or climbers with growing apex 
reaching more than 1 foot in height) ; Ch, chamaephyte ; H, hemlcryptophyto ; G. geophyte : HH. halo- 
and hydro-phyte* ; Th. therophyte. 
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TaBLB 6. 
Introduced P/anti . 



Number of 
Introduced 
Species. 

Percentage 
of Spedes 
Introduced. 

Life-Form# of 
Specie# Introduced. 

Means of Entry of 
Spedes Introduced. 

Five Island* l-V 

* 1 

IS 

22 

S 1, Ch 1, Th 1« 

W 0, F 2, FF 1, X <i 

Five Island*, I. XI 

v ■ 

18 

23 

S 1, Ch I. Thll 

W7J1, FF 1. X 4 

Five Island* III 

a * 

3 

H 

8 I, Th 2 

W 2, FF 1 

Five Hand*. IV . , 

t - 

t> 

10 

8 1, Ch I, Th 7 

W 5, F 1, FF 1 , X 2 

Five Hand*, V 

4 * 

4 

2 5 

Ch 1, Th 3 

W 1, F 1, X 2 

Brush Island 

+ * 

5 

8 

Th ft 

W 3, F 1. X 1 


For Life-Form abhrovlatlona, tee explanation to Table 4. 

Me* ns of entry : W, plumed fruit, wind-borne ; F, fleshy fruit ; FF, fleshy fruit and floating clad ode; 
X, other meant. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES XV-XIX. 

Plate xv. 

Vertical aerial photographs of the Five slandB, scale 10 Inches to the mile. A, 
Islands I, XI and III ; B, Island XV ; C, Island V. For orientations see Plate xva ; for 
relative positions see Text-flgure 1. Sun In approximately north-eastern position ; 
hulf-tlde. July, 1987. Photographs by Adastra Airways Pty., Ltd. 

Plate xva. 

Outlines of principal communities of vascular plants. For all the islands, bare 
Igneous rock is represented as black. In the transparency to PI. xv, C (Island V), 
the white areas represent all areas occupied by vascular plants, which are very restricted 
and scarcely form definite communities, For the other islands, the following symbols 
are used for the various communities : 

Plain white, Strnotaphrum community (Phytolacca facies with small crosses, 
Tetragonia facies with small black triangles) ; small circles, Oorrca-Weatrinpia com- 
munity ; tussock symbols, Boirpua nodoaua community; stippling, Spore bolus community; 
broken diagonal lines, Meacmbryanthemum community; vertical shading, Balicornla 
community ; heavy asterisks, Lomandra community ; horizontal shading, Spcrgularia - 
ClaytoMto-fWfHlaoa community; cross-hatching, loose sand. 

Plate xvl. 

Vertical aerial photograph of the Five Islands (I, II and III), Midway Heef, and the 
Adjacent coast. Scale 4 inches to the mile. Sun in approximately north-western position ; 
half-tide. August, 1937. Photograph by Adastra Airways Pty,, Ltd. 

Plate xvii. 

A. — Camp Hummocks, I ; Pune sand held at old level by Btenotaphrum aecundatum 
(left) and Lomandra lonpifolia (right) ; sand elsewhere removed by wind action (‘blow- 
out') to level of underlying recent sandstone, S dr pus nodosa# tussocks growing in shallow 
sand accumulations at new level. 

B. --Tussocks of Lomandra lanpifolia holding dune sand at old level, north-eastern 
part of 1. Hclrpna nodosa# tussocks growing in very shallow soil collected around their 
bases ; ‘blow-out’ area otherwise devoid of soil. 

C. — North-eastern side of I, from the west end of II, showing drifts of sand removed 
from the top of f by wind action, The area so denuded (s visible immediately above the 
large sand -drift, and to the right of the denuded area Camp Hummocks are seen on the 
upper parts of the island, where the vegetation has held the sand against erosion. 

D. — ‘Blow-out’ area, centre of X. Kemoval of the dune cover has exposed recent sand- 
stone, which has weathered to an Irregular surface by water action. Soil absent except 
for shallow accumulations of sand around tussocks of Boirpua nodose#; old shells (Turbo 
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sfromineus Gmel., CymaMim spenplert Psrry) from an aboriginal kitchen-midden have 
been left behind when the eand around and below them was blown off. 

E. — Erosion of recent sandstone exposed by removal of sand cover, west of Periwinkle 
Point, V. Bcirpu* nodoaua tussocks growing as in A, B and D. 

F. — Portion of area shown In figure E, where water action has out through the 
recent sandstone, exposing a clay soil. This clay is probably the illuvial horison of a 
dolerittc soil pre-datlng cover of the area by dunes. d1e$embryanthemum aequilaterate 
growing on left side of cutting. 

G. — -Bushes of Correa alba and Weatringia roamariniformla, with Sporobotua virginioua 
in foreground. Bast end of IX. 

H. -^Bushes of Weatringia roamariniformia, south end of plateau, IV. 

I. — Plateau of IV, looking north from near southern end. Meeembryanthemum com- 
munity and bushes of Correa and Weatringia in the background, and Myoporum ellipticum 
facies of shrub community on left. 

J. — The beach, I : Stenotaphrum aecundatum, with lower limit only 8 feet above mean 
tide level. Exposed sand with vegetation disturbed by burrows of sea-birds visible in 
central background. The boat Is 16 feet long. 

Plate xvili. 

A. — Between the beach and Camp Hummocks, I : Permanent quadrat In portion of 
Stenotaphrum community disturbed by burrowing activities of sea-birds ; looking north- 
east. Corners of quadrat (side 10 ft.) indicated by black rings. Bushes of Phytolaoca 
ootandra to the left, Date 18/12/37. 

B. — Quadrat of figure A, 24/4/38, Bushes of annual Phytolaoca octandra dead; about 
two inches of the surface sand removed by wind action, the Isolated patch of Steno- 
taphrum near the centre of the quadrat partly undermined thereby. 

C. — North side of II, near west end: Large expanse of Opuntia inermis killed by 
poisoning, March, 1036. 

D . -^Opuntia regenerating : Same locality as figure C, August, 1937. 

B. — Opuntia regenerating : Living cladodes and dead remains, west edge of plateau, IV. 

F. — Sporobolua community, near east end of II; on the left, the soil has been blown 
off, exposing the underlying dolerite. The stick is 1 metre high. 

0. — Dense growth of Stfrpua nodoaua , ‘blow-out’ area near High Hummock, I. 

H . — Ueaembryanthemum community, surrounded by Sporobolua community, on the 
higher parts of the west end of III. The note-book is 8 inches high. 

X. — Central part of plateau, IV, March, 1986: StephaMa hernandi folia with Plectran- 
thna parviftorua and species of Composltae. Correa and Weatringia bushes In background. 

J, — The same, March. 1938: Meaembryanthemum aequilaterate has largely displaced 
Stephania, etc. 


Plate xix. 

A. — Kolicornitt community, in depression on south side of III, near west end, gporo- 
bolua and Meeembryanthevnum communities in background. The note-hook Is 8 inches 
high. 

B. — Portulaoa oleraoea growing In moist shallow soil in rock-basins, eastern slopes 
of IV. 

C. — Gulls (Bruchigavia novae-hollandlae) nesting on the western end of III; vegeta- 
tion Sporobolua virginioua with Opuntia . 

D. — Triangle Fool, II: A brackish pool 29 ft. above mean tide level. 

B. — Freshwater Springs: Holes dug In the soil of the Stenotaphrum community, 
behind and to the south of the beach, I; about 28 ft. above mean tide level, with almost 
fresh water, 

F,— Pool In hollow in the doterite, Periwinkle Point, I. Elevation 40 ft. above mean 
tide level, but with high salinity, due to Infrequent overflow and heavy incidence of 
spray. Periwinkles (Nodilittorina tuberoulata) occur in and around this pool. 

O. — Phragmites Soak, I: A pool at the bottom of the sand-drift, through which water 
percolates. Although less than 25 ft. above mean tide level, constant run-off ensures low 
salinity of the water. The vegetation of the sand-drift is Stenotaphrum aommdutum (with 
stolons hanging down over the rocks), and Phragmitee communis. The note-book Is 8 
inches high. 

H.— A pool below that shown hi the preceding figure, with slightly higher salinity. 
Sctrpua cernuua On rectangle) growing In wet sand In pool, 8. nodosa* m drier situation 
above. The characteristic crevices in the dolerlte are apparent in this photograph. 
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TEPPBRELLA TIMLIN EAT A CAM., A WASP CAUSING GALLING OP THE 

FLOWER BUDS OF ACACIA DECURREN8. 

By N. S. Noble,* D.Sc.Agr., M.Sc., D.I.C., Assistant Entomologist, 

New South Wales Department of Agriculture. 

(Plate xx ; 9 Text-figures.) 

(Read 26th October, 1928.1 


Introduction . 

Actually the observations In this thesis terminated on 7th May, 1937, but the 
writer continued the study until the adult wasps emerged in September, 1937, and 
the additional data are Included here. 

The galls under discussion were first noticed by the writer at Lindfleld, Sydney, 
in August, 1983, on Acacia deeurrens var. pauciglandulosa (Plate xx, figs. 4 and 6). 
The tree on which the galls were present was very old and the trunk and limbs 
were heavily infested with both coleopterous and lepidopterous borers which, even 
at that time, had caused the death of a number of limbs, while the tree, as a whole, 
was In an unthrifty condition. In January, 1938, the tree died. 

General observations on the development of the galls, and the emergence of 
adult insects, were made during 1934, and It was found that a number of species 
of wasps emerged, that the life cycle was, at least In the predominant species, 
annual, and that emergence of the insects commenced in the spring. 

In the spring of 1985, prior to the emergence of any adults, a large number 
of galls were collected and retained in glass Jars, and it was found that a remark- 
able number of species of insects emerged from the galls, but three chalcid wasp 
species far outnumbered all others. These three species were TeppereUa trilineata 
Cam., Megaatigmus sp., and Eurytovia sp., the latter species outnumbering the 
other two combined. 

The species of Megastigmus and Eurytoma just mentioned were submitted to 
Dr. A. B. Gahan, Senior Entomologist of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who stated that they were dissimilar to any species In these genera ip the 
collections of the United States National Museum, and he expressed the opinion 
that they were probably new. 

The writer has since compared both species with all available descriptions of 
species In these two genera described from Australia and has concluded that both 
species are new. These two species will be described in detail In papers concerning 
their morphology and biology which are shortly to be published. 

Early In 1936 a complete study of the three predominant species was 
commenced and was continued until the emergence of the adults in the spring 
and summer of 1987. Large numbers of galls were collected In the spring of 
1936 and a detailed record was kept of all species emerging. 

* This is one of ten papers on Australian Chaloidotdea submitted to the University 
of Sydney in fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Science in 
Agriculture. 

LL 
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Of a total of 3,511 adult wasps which ©merged, 3,327 comprised the three 
predominant species previously mentioned; 101 were Coelocyba nigrodncta, another 
chalcid species, while the remaining 88 individuals comprised a further eight wasp 
species, making a total of twelve hymenopterous species bred from the galls. 

Of these twelve species, ten were Chalcids, one was a Braconid, and one was a 
Bethyltd. There is little doubt that the Braconids and Bethylids, which were few 
in number, were primary parasites of a species of lepidopterous larva, which was 
at times found feeding in the galls. 

As a result of the investigations of the writer the detailed life-histories of the 
three predominant chalcid species have been elucidated, and at the same time some 
information concerning the other species of gall inhabitants has been obtained. 

Acacia decurrens, which is a biplnnate species of wattle, occurs in New South 
Wales, and also in Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, being predominantly a 
coastal species, but extending also to the Tablelands. Buds appear several months 
before dowering and specimens in the collections at the Sydney Botanic Gardens 
obtained from many localities in New South Wales were in flower in December. 

A. deeurrens var. pauciglandulosa grows very abundantly in the coastal districts 
in the vicinity of Sydney, and this variety is particularly common In the northern 
suburbs of Sydney. Many hundreds of trees of various ages were examined in 
this area, but on comparatively few were galls found, and even then only in small 
numbers. The one exception was the tree first mentioned, growing near the home 
of the writer at Llndfield. 

Each year since 1933 this tree has carried countless thousands of galls. From 
May to December, 1936, many hundreds of galls were dissected in order to observe 
the stages of the various insects present and, in addition, in the spring 2,666 galls 
were picked from the same tree in order to obtain detailed emergence records, 
and yet all these galls represented only an infinitesimal proportion of the total 
number of galls originally on the tree. Thus it was possible to make periodical 
dissections of large numbers of gallB over a twelve months period, without unduly 
diminishing the insect population, and this original heavily-galled tree has been 
utilized for practically all the Investigations set out in this paper. 

Trees of the same variety of Acacia have been growing within sixty yards of 
this tree, which has been galled for a number of years, and yet no galls have ever 
been found on these. At the time Cameron (1912) described Tepperella trilineata 
it was stated to have been bred from galls on Acacia decurrena t but no evidence 
was brought forward to show that, of the many species occurring in the galls, 
T. trilineata was really responsible for the primary gall formation. 

In the spring of 1936, as the three main species emerged from the galls, 
numbers of each were enclosed in large cellophane sleeves on twigs and limbs of 
vigorous growing young acacias of the same variety growing in tbe home of the 
writer, and which, at the time, were free of galls. Small sleeves fifteen inches 
in length and six inches in diameter, and larger sleeves up to three feet in length 
and one foot in diameter, were used in these experiments, and altogether many 
hundreds of adult wasps of the three species were used. It was found that females 
of Tepperella trilineata would readily oviposit in the minute flower buds, but 
Megaatigmua sp. and Eurytoma sp. never oviposited when enclosed with similar 
uninfested limbs. It was noted in these tests that when the adults of T . trilineata 
were first enclosed in these cellophane sleeves, they, in most oases, made their way 
to the top of the sleeve, and displayed no interest though suitable buds for 
oviposition were only a few inches away. To ensure that oviposltion took place it 
was found advisable to use a camel-hair brush and with the point of this, transfer 
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the adult females direct from the tubes to suitable buds, and they then, usually, 
immediately commenced to oviposit. 

T. trilineata females also oviposited readily in small buds picked off uninfested 
trees and enclosed in small glass tubes two inches In length and half an inch in 
diameter. However, in spite of this heavy oviposition by T. trilineata, most of the 
flower buds on these enclosed branches blossomed and fell, and though some 
flowers appeared to be slightly aborted, no galls developed on these vigorous young 
trees. 

In the spring of 1937, at the time the adults commenced to emerge, and 
periodically for the next six weeks, twigs bearing large numbers of galls were 
tied to the uninfested A. decurrens trees of the same variety, growing in the 
writer's home, but again no galls formed. In 1936 and again In 1937, these young 
trees flowered within a few days of the heavily-galled tree, so that abundant buds 
at a suitable stage for oviposition were available. Factors inhibiting the production 
of galls on these trees are not clear. It is possibly connected with a condition of 
the sap in the young vigorous-growing trees, while the possibility of the existence 
of strains within the variety pauciglanAulosa must not be overlooked. 

Though the writer has not experimentally produced galls using Tepperella 
trilineata , there are many points which indicate its primary character. In the 
first place, it was the only species tested which would oviposit in acacia buds in 
which no other species had previously laid. Again, during the course of the work, 
thousands of gall cells were examined and, at least early in the development of 
the galls, T. trilineata was present in all gall cells. In many typical galls 
T. trilineata was the only species found, and examination of cells in these 
particular galls failed to reveal any evidence of any other species ever having been 
present. 

It was found that when the acacia bud galls were in their very early stages 
and when the wasps were in the minute egg or early larval stages, even dissection 
with fine scalpels and needles under the microscope was extraordinarily difficult. 
The exact location of the insects in the galls could never be determined and they 
were freauently injured or destroyed during the dissection. Eventually the writer 
found that by holding the buds in the Angers under the high power of the binocular 
microscope and, with a razor, cutting extremely thin sections off the gall, it was 
possible to cut down until portion of the insect egg or larva was just, visible. 
With the point of a cataract knife the plant tissues could then be chipped away 
and the egg or larva could eventually be completely exposed, and usually was 
in an uninjured condition. 

The species under discussion is at present placed in the family Perllampidae, 
but both Dr. A. B. Gahan and Mr. A. A. Girault, formerly of the Queensland 
Department of Agriculture, have informed the writer that they doubt the correct- 
ness of this placement. The genus Tepperella was established by Cameron (1911),, 
the type species being T. maculiscutis % which was bred from galls on Eucalyptus 
leucoscylon in South Australia. Since that time T. trilineata has been described, 
but these are the only two species so far recorded in this genus. Thus the genus 
is at present confined to Australia and both the species so far recorded have been 
bred from galls. 

T . trilineata has been recorded from Tasmania and Victoria (Cameron, 1912), 
and the writer has bred this species from galls on Acacia decurrens collected at 
Wyoag on the Coast, Blaxland on the Blue Mountains, and Bathurst on the Centra) 
Tablelands of New South Wales. 
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MOBFHOLOttY. 

The Adult . 

$. — The adult female (Fig. 1) which was described by Cameron (1912) is a 
rather robust yellow and black wasp. Its average length is 2-76 mm., the maximum 
being 2-97 mm. and the minimum 2*56 mm. When at rest it has the abdomen 
deflected downwards at an angle to the thorax. When alive, the eyes and ocelli 
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Fig. 1 . — TepptreUa trilintiata. Adult female, x 15. 


are reddish-brown, the antennae are dark brown and the head is mainly yellow 
with the tips of the mandibles dark brown. The back of the head is black. The 
base of the scutum is black and a variable central broad band on the scutum la 
black. This band may extend to the narrow pronotum or it may terminate before 
it, and its width is variable. 

The dorsal surface of the pronotum is black and the ventral surface yellow. 
A fairly large proportion of the par apsides are black adjoining the scutum. The 
axillae on their outer margins and where they adjoin the scutum are black, the 
remainder being yellow. The scutellum is yellow with the hind margin black, 
the rest of the thorax being black. The legs are yellow, and the head, thorax and 
legs bear dark brown or black setae which stand out conspicuously. On the 
scutellum there are ten such setae, five being on each side in two somewhat 
Irregular rows. 

The dorsal surface of the abdomen consists of a series of black and yellow 
bands, with the tip of the abdomen black. Ventrally and distaliy the abdomen is 
black with the basal half yellow, the amount of black colouring on the abdomen 
and also the thorax differing considerably in different individuals. 

cf.—' The male is not mentioned in the original description, and, on account 
of the remarkable sexual dimorphism exhibited in this species, the male could 
easily be superficially mistaken for another species. 

The average length of the male is 2*24 mm., the maximum being 2*45 mm. 
and the minimum 1*98 mm. It is, thus, on an average, approximately half a 
millimetre shorter than the female, but the male is very much less robust, this 
being particularly true of the abdomen, so that in general appearance the male 
is a very much more slender insect than the female. 
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The eyes of the male are reddish-brown, the antennae are brown and the 
remainder of the head and the thorax are black* The abdomen varies from brown 
to dark brown* The coxae and the distal half of the last segment of the tarsus 
and the tarsal claws are dark brown or black, the remainder of the legs being 
yellow* The wings are fuscous* 

Other Morphological Characters of the Adult. 

The stigmal knob (Fig. %c) t antenna (Fig. Zb) and mandible (Fig* 2/) of the 
female, the antenna (Fig. 2a) of the male and the tips of the stylet (Fig. 2d) and 
ovipositor sheath (Fig. 2e) of T. trilineata are Illustrated* It will be noted that 
the tip of the stylet, though sharp pointed, bears no barbs, nor are any barbs 
present on the tip of the ovipositor sheath. 



Fig. 2 . — TepperclUi trilineata. A. Antenna of male, x 36 ; B. Antenna of female, 
x 36 ; C, Stigmal knob of female, x 103; Lateral view of ovipositor stylet, x 180; 
K. Ventral view of ovipositor sheath, x 180; F, Mandible of female, x 108. 

The Egg. 

On dissecting the abdomen of a newly-emerged female, eggs floated out in 
large numbers in the dissecting solution, and could readily be studied* 

Females were also enclosed in small tubes with acacia flower buds and as soon 
as oviposition occurred the buds were dissected and the newly deposited eggs were 
then examined. 

The ovarian egg (Figs. 3a, b t c, d) is white in colour and consists of two oval 
bodies joined by a narrow connecting tube. In the earlier stage of development 
this tube is folded so that the two bodies lie near one another, but prior to 
deposition this tube becomes extended (Figs. 3c, 3d). The surface of the egg 
is smooth and un ornamented. Immediately after deposition it is found that all 
the protoplasmic contents have passed into one end of the egg (Figs. 3c, 3/). The 
newly deposited egg, which is white in colour* consists of an oval body with a long 
flaccid pedicel. The presence of a long pedicel on the eggs of Chalcids has often 
been noted, but In T . trilineata the development of this pedicel has been carried 
to such a stage that the pedicel is just as voluminous as the main body of the egg. 

As the protoplasmic contents all pass to one end of the egg after deposition, 
there is little doubt that this double-ended egg development is a device for facili- 
tating the passage of the egg down the narrow ovipositor. 
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Bllobed ovarian eggs occur in some species of Chalcids, but the great length 
of the narrow connecting tube in T . tritineata is unusual. A somewhat similar 
type of egg has been described by Smith and Compere (1928) in Meiaphycus 



Fig, 3 . — Tepperetla trtiineata. A , B. Ovarian eggs with connecting tube folded ; 
C, I> f Ovarian eggs with connecting tubes extended ; HI, F, Eggs just after deposition. 
AU x 103. 


lounsburyi, a parasite of the black scale, Saissetia oleae> but in this instance the 
elongate pedicel, after deposition, serves as a respiratory tube for the larva and 
projects through the integument of the scale insect. 

The detailed dimensions of the egg of T. tritineata are set out in Table 1. 


Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 


Table l. 

Dimtntiont of ajo of TeppereUa trillneata (in miUinuira*). 


Eggs dissected from ovaries. 

Larger body. Smaller body, 

.W' — ^,--,1 I I 1 ■— I I ... . ! ■ , .1 I J H 1 1 ++M -F' 'T ■■ '■* 

ffi iff 

ill ill | i i ! 

3 SB 5 §5 2 > & ► 


Connecting 

tube. 


Kjjg?» 

immediately 

after 

deposition. 


0-400 0-500 0-1.79 0 050 0-13$ 0-051 0*100 0 004 <M68 0 071 

0 432 0 521 0 185 0 053 0142 0-053 0-206 0 004 0- 186 0-078 

0*368 0-498 0 172 0 088 0 132 0 046 0 186 0-004 0 166 0 066 


The Larva, 

Based on the arrangement of the setae and papillae on the head, the sl&e and 
shape of the mandibles, the number and sixe of the spiracles, and the distribution 
of setae on the body segments, it is evident that there are five larval stages. 

Parker (1924) stated that in species of the family Perilampidae there were 
four larval stages including the first or “plan idi urn” or roving stage. 

Dr. A. B, Gahan informed the writer that in his opinion these Australian gall- 
forming Chalcids form an analogous group and that their present systematic 
placement is unsatisfactory, and that a special group will probably have to be 
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erected for them. Gahan's opinion has been arrived at from taxonomic studies, 
and the present biological studies of the writer lend further support to Gahan's 
opinion. 

Stage /. — The first stage or primary larva (Fig. 4) is more or less translucent, 
with the contents of the alimentary tract bright green. It consists of a head and 
thirteen segments, but segmentation is not distinct. The head is hemispherical in 
outline, and is much narrower than the anterior abdominal segments and is 
relatively inconspicuous. The second and third abdominal segments are the widest 
portion of the larva, but it is more or less cylindrical and straight and narrows 
only slightly in the posterior segments. The mandibles are very minute, pale 
amber, more or less triangular in outline and average 0*008 mm. in length, and 
their tips overlie one another (Fig. 8a). The average width, between the two 
anterior tentorial rami (Vance and Smith, 1983), is 0-040 mm. The integument of 



Fig. 4. — Tepperella trilineata. lateral view of firwt.-stage larva, x 180. 
Fig. 5. — Tepperella trilineata . lateral view of third-stage larva, x 66. 

Fig, 6 . — Tepperella trilineata , Lateral view of mature larva, x 20. 

Fig. 7. — Tepperella trilineata. Front view of head of mature larva, x 103. 


the body is smooth and glistening and free of spines. On the underside of the 
head are five minute sensiUae, but no setae are present. There is no evidence of 
any respiratory system. 

The smallest larva measured was 0*19 mm. in length and 0*08 mm. in width, 
being just visible to the unaided eye. 

Stage IL — In colour and shape the second stage larva is remarkably similar 
to that of the first stage, but the two can be distinguished in a number of ways. 
The smallest larva measured was 0-22 mm. in length and 0*17 mm. in width. The 
mandibles (Fig. 8a) are amber in colour, mere or less triangular in outline, with 
one sharp point. They average 0*016 mm. in length. In addition to the papillae 
below the mouth, two minute lateral setae are distinguishable and these average 
0*003 mm. in length. There are no setae on the abdominal segments, but there is 
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bow a limited respiratory system present This consists of a pair of longitudinal 
tracheal trunks, a few minute branches and one pair of open spiracles situated on 
the second segment and averaging 0*01 mm. In diameter. 

The width between the two anterior tentorial rami is 0*109 mm. or about three 
times the width of stage X. 

Stage III . — The third stage larva (Fig. 5) is somewhat translucent to light 
green In colour, cylindrical, arched and tapering to both ends. The smallest larva 
measured was 0*40 mm. in length and 0*22 mm. in width. It consists of a head 
and thirteen clearly defined segments. The mandibles (Fig. 8c) are amber in 
colour, much the same shape as those of the second stage. Their average length 
is 0*028 mm., the maximum being 0*026 mm. and the minimum 0*021 mm. A 
limited number of extremely minute papillae are to be seen on the ventral surface 
of the first abdominal segment. Sensillae are present beneath the mouth as in the 
second stage, and there is also a lateral pair of setae which are 0*006 mm., or 
Just twice the length of those present in the second stage. 

On the first segment there is a median circlet of very short straight setae, the 
number being variable, their average length being 0*017 mm. The remaining 
segments bear no setae. The respiratory system is very similar to that of the 
second stage, there still being but one pair of open spiracles on the second segment, 
their average diameter being 0*018 mm. In the more advanced larvae of this 
stage a pair of spiracles can be seen developing on the third segment. 

Stage IV . — The fourth stage larva is greyish-green in colour, with the region 
of the alimentary tract darker green. Towards the close of this stage the larva 
becomes more white in colour, mainly due to the presence of fat body. It is 
cylindrical, arched and tapering towards both ends, and in general outlines 
resembles the larva of the last stage. It consists of a head and thirteen segments. 
The smallest larva measured was 0*68 mm. in length and 0*82 mm. in width. The 
mandibles (Fig. 8d), which are dark amber in colour, are more or less triangular 
in outline with very broad bases and one pointed, curved and more heavily 
chitinised tooth. Their average length Is 0*039 mm., the maximum being 0*046 mm. 
and the minimum 0*086 mm. 


Tahuc 2, 

Length of lift of Tejtperolla trillneata in laboratory. 


Length of life 
in days. 

Number of 
Females. 


Number of 

Male*. 

1 

1 


ft 


2 

1ft 


17 


3 

10 


21 


4 

28 


42 


6 

44 


44 


6 

25 


44 


7 

31 


31 


H 

40 


10 


S 

30 


18 


10 

11 


0 


n 

3 


l 

* 

12 

4 


— 


13 

1 


1, 


14 

1 


> — 


Total 

250 


260 

■ ■II ■ 

Average length of Ufe of male wasps, 6 * 46 days : 
Maximum length of Ufe of male wasps, 13 *0 days ; 
Minimum length of Ufe of male wasps, 1*0 day : 

female wasps, 0*34 days, 
female wasps, 14 * 0 days 
female wasps. 1 0 day. 
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Below the mandible* and a little above them, the integument bears a number 
of minute papillae* Similar papillae ean be distinguished on the first and second 
segments, but they can only just be seen with the highest power of the microscope 
on the second abdominal segment, and it present on the posterior segments, they 
are too minute to distinguish. On the head and below the mandibles there is a 
pair of minute setae and below these a pair of minute truncate cone-shaped 
structures, between which there are three oval sensillae and below these again 
there is a pair of longer setae, their average length being 0*017 mm. 

On the first segment of the abdomen there Is a median circlet of straight 
setae, the number usually being sixteen. The length of these setae varied on 
different larvae, the largest being 0*036 mm. in length and the smallest being 0*025 
mm. in length. There are six shorter setae on the second segment, these being 
dorsal and lateral, and there are four minute lateral setae on the third segment 
On segments nine to twelve there are two extremely minute lateral setae and on 
the last segment there are at least four. 

There is further development of the respiratory system in this stage* In the 
more advanced larvae nine pairs of spiracles can be seen developing, but the first 
and second pair are larger than the rest and these are the only two which appear 
to open during this stage. The tracheal branches passing to the various organs 
are now more numerous. 

Stage V. — The fifth or last stage larva (Fig. 6), which is white in colour, is 
cylindrical and arched, and tapering towards both ends. The average length of 
the mature larva is 3*25 mm., the average width being 0*84 mm. The dimensions 
of the largest and smallest larvae measured are set out in Table 3. 


TAJ9J.lt 3. 

Dimension* (in millimetre*) of various larval stage* of Teppcrella trlUneata. 


Stage of larva. 


Length. 

Width. 

Stage I 

Largest 

Smallest . . 

OSS 

0-10 

0*17 

008 

Stage II 

Largest 

* * Smallest , . 

0 63 
0-22 

0 30 

0-17 

Stage III 

Largest 

* ' Smallest . . 

077 

0*40 

0 32 

0-22 

Stage IV 

Largest 

Smallest . . 

1*04 

0-5# 

0 40 

0 32 

Stage V 

Largest 

Smallest . , 

389 

0*75 

1 -Oft 

0-36 


It consists of a head and thirteen segments, the head being rather incon- 
spicuous and narrower than the anterior abdominal segments. Dorsally on the 
third, fourth and fifth segments there are ridges which become less prominent 
as the larva matures. Below and for some distance above the mandibles on the 
head (Fig. 7) and all over the surface of the first segment and laterally and 
dorsally on the succeeding segments, there are large numbers of rounded papillae, 
which become smaller and less numerous and more confined to the dorsal surface 
on the posterior segments. 

On the first segment there is a complete girdle of long setae (Figs. 8e, /, g), 
which arise from papillae, which are chitinised, amber in colour, variable in 
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number, and Have the tips truncate. The setae on the first segment are frequently 
curved In outline, and vary somewhat in length, even on the same larva, but their 
length on different larvae varies greatly. Their average length on different larvae 
was found to be 0*098 mm., the maximum being 0*3.39 mm. and the minimum 0*059 
mm. On the second and third segments a large number of setae are present, but they 
are much shorter than those on the first segment, their tips are not truncate, and 
they are borne dorsally and laterally, but not ventrally. On the fourth to the seventh 
segment inclusive, there are no setae. Occasionally on the eighth segment there 
is one short seta in the vicinity of the spiracle, and on segments nine to twelve, 
inclusive, there are commonly two pairs of short lateral setae, but the number on 
each side may vary from one to three. On the thirteenth segment there is a 
conspicuous girdle of short setae. A depression on the thirteenth segment marks 
the position of the anus. The first three segments are conspicuously wider than 
the succeeding ones. The head is more or less semicircular in outline (Fig. 7), 
and Is more heavily chitinlzed than the remainder of the larva. 



Fig. 8 . — TeppereUa trilincata. A, Mandible of first-stag* larva; B, Mandible of 
second -stage larva ; C, Mandible of third-stage larva ; J>, Mandible of fourth-stage larva ; 
E, Mandible of fifth-stage larva; F, G, H, Setae from first segment of mature larva. 
AH x 180. 

The mandibles, the tips of which overlie one another, are light brown in 
colour, somewhat triangular in outline with one prominent curved more heavily 
chitinlzed tooth (Fig. Be). They are variable in size, the average length being 
0-064 mm., the maximum being 0*076 mm. and the minimum 0*066 mm. No evidence 
of antennae could be distinguished above the mandibles. Below the mandibles 
there is one pair of short setae and slightly below these, and more widely separated, 
is a pair of short truncate cone-shaped chitinlzed structures, the function of which 
Is unknown. Below these there are three oval papillae, and below there is one 
pair of larger setae. 

The tracheal system is now a complete and open one and consists of two well- 
developed longitudinal tracheal trunks extending down each side of the body, 
united anteriorly and posteriorly by short transverse trunks. Nine pairs of 
spiracles are present, being situated on the anterior part of each segment from 
two to ten, inclusive; the spiracles project slightly from the general body surface. 
The spiracles on the second segment are larger than any of those succeeding. 
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while those on the third segment are extremely minute and appear to be almost 
non-functional. From the main tracheal trunks profusely branching tracheae 
pass out to the various body organs. 

The dimensions of the smallest and largest larvae of the various stages 
measured are set out in connection with larval development In Table 3. 

Biology. 

Length of Life of Adults, 

A total of 500 newly-emerged males and females' of T. trilineata were placed 
in glass tubes six inches In length and one inch in diameter. One end of the 
tube was covered with cheese-cloth and the other was plugged with cotton-wool 
which was kept moistened with sugar and water solution. These were held in the 
laboratory and dead wasps were removed daily; the length of life of males and 
females under these conditions is set out in Table 2. Females lived slightly longer 
than males, but the length of life of both sexes was comparatively short. 

In the spring of 1936 ten females were used to obtain ovlpositlon records and 
were kept in tubes and provided with fresh acacia flower buds during their entire 
adult lives. The number of days these adults lived was as follows: 2, 2*5, 2*5, 3, 
3*5, 4*6, 4*5, 4*5, 5, and 5, the average being 3*7 days, so that the life of ovipositing 
females is very short. 

In the series of experiments mentioned in the introduction, in which many 
hundreds of newly-emerged adults were enclosed on acacia branches In cello- 
phane sleeves, many died during the first twenty-four hours, and it was exceptional 
to find any adults living after the fourth day. 

Habit « of Adults . 

Both sexes are somewhat inactive as compared with the other species in the 
galls. They tend to walk rattier than fly and can readily be transferred in the 
laboratory by means of a camel-hair brush. During the heat of the day in the 
open, they are fairly active, and have been observed flying in large numbers around 
the tree bearing the galls from which they emerged. They are not strong fliers 
and soon settle after taking to the wing. At night they have been found sheltering 
in flower-buds or beneath leaves. When confined in glass tubes they have some- 
times been observed feeding on sugar and water solution, but they are not 
particularly attracted to this food. 

Percentage of Bests. 

Of a total of 1,058 adults of T . trilineata t which emerged from galls In the 
spring of 1936, 525 or 49*62 per cent, were females and 583 or 50*33 per cent, were 
males, the ratio of sexes being therefore remarkably even. 

Mating. 

T . trilineata does not mate readily in the laboratory. Although 500 Individuals 
of both sexes were enclosed in tubes, six inches long and one inch in diameter, 
when determining the length of life it was only on rare occasions that fertilisation 
was observed. I&ven when females known to be unfertilised were enclosed with 
males in very small vials, the two sexes were not attracted to one another. 
Fertilisation was observed on a number of occasions, but there was nothing 
unusual worthy of record. In one instance the contact lasted thirty-five seconds. 

Oviposition. 

At the time the first adults of T, trilineata emerge only the more advanced 
flower buds are showing and these are so small that only microscopic examination 
indicates their nature. The complete inflorescence at this time consists of one 
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minute compact mass, which will eventually separata into a number of globular 
green flower-heads, each on a short stalk* The females oviposit in these flower 
buds, but never display any interest in the inflorescence once the individual 
globular flower-heads have become separated from one another. 

Whether fertilised or unfertilised, immediately upon eating their way out 
of the galls, females may commence to oviposit. Adults which emerged from pupae 
dissected and placed in petri dishes, on dissection were found to contain very few 
mature eggs, while females dissected immediately after emerging from galls were 
found to have the m&iority of the eggs mature. Evidently, as the writer (Noble, 
1986) found in Eurytoma fellis in citrus galls, the adults take some days to eat 
their way out of the galls and during this period the eggs mature, and the wasp is 
able to lay large numbers of eggs during the first day of emergence. 

The ovipositing female, on coming into contact with a suitable flower bud 
(Plate xx, fig. 1) becomes very excited and, for a few moments only, plays the 
tips of the antennae over the surface of the bud. Without indexing the abdomen 
the wasp independently thrusts the ovipositor from beneath the guards and brings 
it down at right angles to the body, so that its tip rests on the surface of the bud. 
It experiences little difficulty in penetrating the plant tissues, but for the earlier 
part of the ovlposition period the ovipositor is only partly embedded. Later the 
ovipositor is moved up and down ; the abdomen is moved from side to Bide and 
the ovipositor is then embedded more deeply and, before finally withdrawing it, 
the wasp remains motionless for a few moments. Usually on withdrawing the 
ovipositor the latter Is not replaced within its guards, but Is held down at right 
angles to the body, with its tip poised Just above the plant tissues. The wasp then 
moves slightly forward and again penetrates the bud and lays another egg, the 
ovipositor being again withdrawn, and the process repeated. Unsuccessful attempts 
to oviposit, accompanied by a partial embedding of the ovipositor, were rarely 
observed, and in the laboratory the female usually oviposited almost continuously 
for some hours without leaving the buds to rest. Two females under observation 
oviposited continuously for four and three-quarter hours, and five and one-quarter 
hours, respectively, and both were actively ovipositing on the following day. The 
time occupied in individual ovlpositlons, both by the same and by different females, 
varied considerably, the recorded times of eight ovipositions being 6, 8, 2, 3, 2, 6, 2, 
and 3 minutes. 

It is of interest to note that once the female has discovered a suitable bud-mass 
by means of the antennae, the latter appendages are seldom again utilized, while 
the female remains ovipositing on that particular bud-mass. 

A number of eggs is laid in each globular flower-head, and each one of these 
minute globular heads eventually forms a gall. Five globular heads were dissected 
and found to contain 6, 6, 8, 7 and 5 eggs respectively; one flower-bud which 
measured 0*75 mm. in diameter contained five eggs. The eggs In many instances 
are separated slightly from one another, but frequently eggs are touching. 

Ten females were confined in tubes from emergence until death and were 
regularly supplied with fresh acacia buds in which to oviposit. In all cases eggs 
were laid until within a few hours of death, the average length of the ovipOBltion 
period being 3*6 days, with a maximum of 6 days and a minimum of two days. In 
all but one case, dissection showed that the dead females contained large numbers 
of apparently normal eggs, 

As the first adults emerged on 7th September and the last emergence occurred ‘ 
on 12th October, 1936, and the maximum length of life was only fourteen days, 
the total period of ovi position in 1936 was almost two months, and terminated 
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about the end of October. Throughout the latter half of September and the first 
half of October, 1936, females were observed In large numbers, on sunny days, 
flying about the galled tree or ovipositing in the minute flower-buds. 

Total Eggs Within Females. 

Ten newly-emerged females were dissected and were found to contain the 
following numbers of eggs: 496, 619, 652, 561, 466, 642. 665, 461, 611, 578, the 
average number being 534, which is considerably more than the number of eggs 
present in any other species of Chalcld previously studied by the writer. 

Incubation Period. 

As with other gall species, it is Impossible to determine accurately the incuba- 
tion period, as dissection of the egg from the plant tissues results in its destruction. 
Observations must therefore be of an indirect character. 

On 4th October, 1936, twenty-seven days after the first adult of T. trilineata 
emerged, a number of the more advanced acacia buds were dissected and, while 
mostly eggs were found, one minute first-stage larva was dissected, while in several 
eggs fully-developed larvae could be seen. The incubation period of this larva was 
at most twenty-seven days. 

On 19th October, 1936, six weeks after the first adult emerged, many eggs 
and first stage larvae were dissected from acacia buds and some of these larvae 
were considerably larger than those dissected two weeks earlier. 

Larval Development . 

It has already been pointed out, when discussing the morphology, that there 
are five larval stages. The first-stage larva, on first hatching, is somewhat arched 
and flaccid, but as It feeds and increases in size (Fig. 4) it becomes straight in 
outline and the head becomes relatively inconspicuous. At no stage do the larvae 
possess any powers of locomotion, but all twist and turn slowly when dissected 
from the plant tissues. On changing to the second stage the larva becomes longer 
in proportion to its width. The earlier stages are semi-translucent with the region 
of the alimentary tract green, due apparently to the green cell contents of the 
nutritive layer on which these larvae feed. In the fourth stage, and particularly 
in the fifth or last larval stage, fat-body develops so that eventually the stomach 
contents are so masked that the larva appears to be white In colour. 

In the earlier stages the stomach is a blind sac and the alimentary tract does 
not open to the exterior until the larva reaches maturity, and any waste matter 
is voided piior to pupation. On mounting larvae of the last stage it is quite 
common to find the mandibles and cast skins of all the preceding stages adhering 
to the integument. 

During 1936 and 1937 large numbers of larvae of various stages were measured. 
In Table 3, the dimensions of the largest and smallest larvae of the various stages 
are set out. As with other larvae studied by the writer, the amount of growth 
during the fifth stage is outstanding. 

There is considerable overlapping of size In the various stages, some of the 
immature larvae of any stage being smaller than fully-fed larvae of preceding 
stages. Adult females of T . trilineata are much larger than male adults, and the 
smaller measurements are probably, in many cases, those of larvae which would 
have given rise to males. 

In Table 4 is set out the result of the periodic dissections of galls on Acacia 
decurrens at Llndfleld in 1936 and 1937, As the adults of the gall former, 
T, trilineata , emerge each year in September and October, the figures in the table 
represent observations on two generations of larvae. 
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Table 4. 

Hmttu of di* tertian* of Gall* on Acaola decurrens throughout a period of rtateen month* (hfav, M6-8*&mber t 
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First adult of T t trilineata emerged 7th September. 
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Only 3 mature. 


First emergence holes present. 
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Large number of emergence 
holes present. 


Mggs only. 


> 


Large number of eggs prese nt. 


A few eggs present. 
No eggs. 


On 12th October. 1030, 100 gall cells were axamlned and on 10th October, 1030, a farther 15,1 cells 
were examined, but no adults of T. trUitwtia were (bund. 
tLame number. 
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The Pupal Stage, 

On first pupating the female pupae are white, but change within a few days 
to shining black. The average length of the female pupa is 2*61 mm., the maximum 
being 2' 76 mm. and the minimum 2*45 mm. 

Male pupae are to be found in much smaller cells scattered through the galls, 
the plaxit tissues fitting closely up against the integument of the pupa. Some- 
times these male cells have a very thin layer of plant tissue separating them from 
the exterior, hut frequently they are deep down within the galls, usually in close 
proximity to much larger cells containing the females. 

Male pupae at pupation are creamy-white, their average length being 2*04 mm., 
the maximum being 2*19 mm. and the minimum 1*79 mm. Unlike the female, they 
do not change colour rapidly during the pupal period. The colour remains creamy- 
white for approximately three weeks. The antennae then become amber; the eyes 
turn reddish-brown, the remainder of the pupa becoming pigmented only a few days 
before emergence, the general colour then being dark-brown with alternating light 
and dark brown bands on the abdomen. Unlike the female, the male pupa never 
becomes black. 

In 1936 the first pupa of T. trilineata was found in a gall on 28th July, and it 
subsequently emerged on 20th August, eighteen days before any adults ate their 
way out of the galls. In the spring of 1936 large numbers of prepupae were 
dissected from galls and placed in petri dishes, a high humidity being maintained 
by placing a large saturated cotton-wool plug in the diBh. Most of these prepupae 
died, but four pupated and later emerged as adults, the pupal periods being 37, 41, 
38 and 40 days, the average being 39 days. 

Four pupae of T* trilineata were found In galls on 13th August, 1937, sixteen 
days later than the first pupa was found in the preceding year. The date of 
pupation of these individuals was, of course, not known, but it will be noted that 
there was also a difference of 12 days in the dates of first emergence of adults in 
1936 and 1937. 

In 1937 pupae were again dissected out of galls and held in petri dishes and 
three emerged as adults on 14th September, which Is 26 days later than the first 
adult emerged, under these conditions, in 1936. 

Emergence of AdulU, 

Adults emerge by cutting a cylindrical channel from the gall chamber to the 
exterior, leaving a regular circular hole on the gall surface. 

In order to obtain seasonal emergence records, large numbers of galls were 
picked from the tree a few days before any adults emerged. These galls were placed 
in large tubes 8 inches in length and 1| inches In diameter, and the end was 
plugged with cotton wool moistened with water. In these tubes the galls remained 
quite green and unshrivelled for several weeks. 

In figure 9 is shown graphically the daily emergence of 1,068 adults of 
T, trilineata in the spring of 1936. The first emergence occurred on 7th September 
and the last on 12th October, the total emergence period being thirty-six days. 

Early in the spring 200 pupae of T, trilineata were dissected from galls and 
placed in petri dishes and the first of these emerged as an adult on 20th August, 
eighteen days before the first adult emerged from the galls. An adult was also 
found in a gall on 30th August, 1936, eight days before any adults ate their way 
out, so It is evident that the adults on emerging from the pupal stage require some 
days to cut their way out of the galls. In 1937 the first adult emerged from galls 
on the same tree on 19th September, which was twelve days later than in the 
preceding year, 
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FIr. 9, — -Graph showing: ©mergence of 1,058 adults of Tepptretla trilineata at 
Dindfteld, Sydney, in the spring of 1986. 


Natural Mortality. 

Oocaftionally in dissecting galls in the late winter and spring of 1986 cells were 
found in Which dead larvae or pupae of T. trilineata were present, while on a 
number of occasions dead adults of both sexes were found in cells, no attempt 
having been made, after passing from the pupal stage, to eat their way out of 
the galls. 

Time Spent in the Various Stages of the IAfe Cycle. 

In Table 4 are set out the results of the dissections of galls in X936 and 1937, 
and as the adults emerge In September and October, these figures represent observa- 
tions on two generations of T. trilineata t those of 1086-87, covering the complete 
life-cycle of this generation. The figures indicate the progressive development of 
the various stages of the insect. 

It will be seen that first-stage larvae were present from 4th October, 1936, to 
15th February, 1937, a period of almost four and a half months, a considerable 
period, but far less than the writer (Noble, 1936) found in the citrus gall wasp, 
Eurytoma f cilia. Iu that species, though adults emerged annually and in the 
spring, the larvae of E. f cilia remained in the first larval stage for a period of eight 
months. 

Second-stage larvae were present from 14th December, 1986, to 7th May, 1937, 
a period of more than four months, and the last second-stage larva was found in 
the previous generation as late as 12th August, 1936, so it is evident that the 
length of time spent in this stage is very variable. 

Third-stage larvae were first found In the galls on the 14th December, 1936, 
and in the previous generation were present until 12th August, 1936, and one was 
also found on 30th August, 1937. 

Fourth-stage larvae were first found on 5th December, 1986, and in the previous 
generation they were present until 12th August, 1936. 

In the case of the last stage, the first larva was found on 9th March, 1987, and 
larvae of this stage were present until 30th August, 1997. In the previous genera- 
tion of galls they were present from 11th May, 1936, the first date on which detailed 
observations were made, until 6th September, 1936, a few days before the first 
adults emerged. All fifth-stage larvae dissected on 26th July, 1986, and subse- 
quently, were mature. 

It is therefore evident that, as in the second stage, there is very great over- 
lapping In the periods spent in the third, fourth and fifth larval stages. The 
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immature larvae, which were occasionally dissected long after the majority of the 
same stage were found, were taken from very minute galls, and It is doubtful if 
these larvae would ever have matured. 

Allowing for a twelve-months life-cycle, an incubation period of approximately 
four weeks and a pupal period of almost six weeks, it is evident that the larval 
period extends over a period of approximately ten months, being, as with the 
citrus gall wasp, Eurytoma fell is. by far the longest period of the life-cycle. 

Observations on the Development of the Galls. 

In Acacia decurrens the Inflorescence consists of a number of globular flower- 
heads, each head or “ball” consisting of a number of flowers. 

At the first appearance of the flowering buds these bright green globular flower- 
heads are close together, forming a compact mass (Plate xx, fig. 1), but just prior 
to flowering each globular head separates from Its neighbour and ia attached by a 
short stalk to the main stem of the inflorescence. 

It has already been stated that in 1936 the emergence of Tepperella trilinmta 
commenced on 7th September, aud continued until 12th October. On 7th September 
that year the more advanced flower buds were just beginning to appear. 

By 27th September a large number of flower buds were present and in the 
more advanced inflorescences, the individual flower-heads had separated out, but 
in the majority the globular flower-heads still formed one compact mass. 

By 11th October, most of the globular flower-heads had separated from one 
another, but no flowers were present and there were still a few buds in which the 
globular flower-heads fonned a compact mass, but this was exceptional. It is 
worthy of note that the last adult of T> trilineata emerged on the following day. , 

By 18th October there was still no sign of flowers, but most of the individual 
globular flower-heads were separated from one another on the inflorescence. Though 
it was forty-one days since the first adult gall-wasp emerged and oviposited and 
the incubation period that season was slightly less than four weeks, there was no 
observable sign of distortion of any of the buds. 

A thorough inspection of the tree on 25th October showed general conditions 
exactly as they were one week before, there being no Bign of flowering or evidence 
of galling of any of the globular flower-heads. 

On 1st November conditions were much the same and on 8th November, while 
no flowers had yet appeared, most of the globular flower-heads were now very large 
and conspicuous and mainly separated from one another. 

On 11 th November no flowers were seen, but on the following day, 12th 
November, a little more than two months after the first flower-buds were noticed, . 
the first globular heads bloomed, and by 16th November a number of the conspicuous 
golden heads were to be seen on different parts of the tree, but at this time only a 
small number of the inflorescences were in full bloom. 

The Individual flowers comprising a globular head pass out from a minute 
fleshy green base to which the flower stalk is attached. At this time it was noted 
that in some flower heads this fleshy base was slightly more prominent than usual 
and that In these only a small number of flowers, notably those most distant from 
the base, had flowered, and on dissection of the fleshy green sone, first-stage larvae 
of T. trilineata were found. Thus this abnormal flowering of certain buds provides 
the flr$t indication that they are infested. 

By 32nd November the tree was half in bloom and many of the earlier flower- 
iieads had already shrivelled and fallen. By 29th November the tree was in full 
bloom, but there were still many buds to come out. 
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It was noted that in many inflorescences, though a high percentage of the 
flowers had shrivelled and fallen, those in which flowering had been abnormal and 
which were infested by T. trilineata remained attached to the flowering stems. 

By 6th December the tree was past full bloom, but there were still many buds 
to open and the tree still presented a golden appearance. 

On 13th December the tree was still in flower, but most of the buds had 
opened, and by 18th December, 1386, the tree had finished flowering, a few faded 
globular heads were still on the tree, but there were no further buds to open. 

The distorted flower-heads in which T, trilineata larvae were present, though 
still quite small, had increased in else somewhat, and were readily observed, 
attached to the more or less bare flower stems, from which the normal flowers 
had fallen. 

Thus the tree during 1836 was in flower for a period of five weeks and 
finished flowering approximately three and a half months after the first flower- 
buds were noticed. In 1337 the first blossom appeared on this tree, on 4th 
November, which was some days earlier than in the preceding year, and a few 
blossoms were still present on 20th December, 1937, which was also slightly later 
than in the preceding year, so that the flowering period in 1837 was somewhat 
more protracted than in 1936. 

The first trace of abnormality In the flowers was noticed in flowers on 15th 
November, 1986, which was sixty-nine days after the first adult of T. trilineata 
emerged and oviposited. As the Incubation period was about four weeks in 1336, 
it is evident that there are no external or internal signs of distortion of the plant 
tissues while the Insect Is In the egg stage, and that there is no readily external 
visible indication of the insects* presence until some weeks after the larvae have 
hatched. 

By the beginning of January, 1937, though the remains of the flowers were, 
visible on the Infested globular heads (Plate xx, fig. 2), very definite but minute 
galls were present. 

Prom general observations over a number of years, it is evident that after 
the tree finishes flowering and the gall-wasp larvae hatch, the galls continue to 
increase steadily In size during the remainder of the summer and the following 
autumn (Plate xx, fig. 3). The galls during this period are bright green and 
continue to increase in Slae during the winter, and in the late winter the surfaces 
of many of the larger galls become tinted with red, but the smaller galls are still 
bright green (Plate xx, figs. 4 and 6). 

The galls showing this red or rosy tint do not increase further in size, and 
dissection shows them to contain mature or maturing larvae. Thus in T. trilineata 
gall development continues throughout the entire larval period from hatching 
tO pupation. In this respect it differs markedly from Eurytoma fellis which causes 
•galls oh citrus stems (Noble, 1936). In this case the galls reach their full size 
whHo the insect is still In the first larval stage. 

; the first mature larvae of f, triUneato were found and 

sevemi^ were passlng to the prepupal stage. and the first pupa was found on 27th 

time galls containing mature larvae and prepupae or pupae 
wereshowlngthe red tint, at least on part of their surfaces. 

The surfaces of some of these maturing coloured gaBs are roughand they are 
very Irregular in shape, while others, particularly the smalleronea, gre round, iwltb 
the surface smooth (Plate xx, figs. 4 and 5). Some of these am*U round galls werfe 
immature at the end of July in 1936, but in others the small v sis0.;iras due id the 
fact that they contained but one cell 
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During the first two larval stages the plant tissues fit closely against the 
integument of the larvae, but, with the commencement of the third stage, there 
Is a small space between the inner walls of the gall cell and the integument of 
the larva. This space increases in volume as the larva develops, so that by the 
time the larva reaches the fifth stage and matures, there Is usually quite an appre- 
ciable space between the wall of the cell and the host larva. The size of the gall 
cell or chamber varies greatly, and may be Just a little bigger than the mature 
larva but more commonly is several times the volume of the latter. 

During the summer and autumn the galls when cut are found to be very soft 
and the cells of the nutrient layer surrounding the larva are particularly soft, cut 
readily and contain a high percentage of liquid. 

However, this nutrient layer becomes narrower as larval development progresses 
and by the time the larva matures it has disappeared and the larva has become 
surrounded by a narrow, but extremely hard woody layer, which can be cut only 
with difficulty with a razor. This is In marked contrast to the rest of the gall, 
which until the adults emerge remains quite soft and fieshy, the cells containing a 
high percentage of liquid. These outer layers of plant tissue can be readily 
removed with the finger nail, leaving a number of hard oval cores within which 
are the mature larvae or pupae. 

A number of sections were cut through typical galls of various ages, the general 
arrangement of the tissues being somewhat the same as that illustrated by Imms 
(1925, p. 557, after Fockeu) in the gall of NeurapteruH lenticularis, a cynlpld gall 
wasp occurring in England. 

Following the epidermal layer there is an extensive layer of parenchymatous 
tissue. This consists of numerous rounded thin-walled and large cells. In the 
maturing galls there follows a layer of smaller cells with very thick walls, and 
this constitutes the protective layer to which Imms refers. Particularly referring 
to cynlpld galls, he stated that this protective layer is sometimes wanting. In the 
early stages of gall development in Tepperella trilineata the protective tissue cannot 
be detected as a special layer, but sections of galls la which the larvae are 
maturing, stained with safranin and Ehrlich's haematoxylln, show a definite 
protective layer stained a very much deeper red than the adjoining tissues, thus 
suggesting its woody character, and it is this zone which can be sectioned only 
with difficulty. Within this protective layer there is a layer of small but soft and 
highly fluid nutritive cells, the extent of this layer depending upon the stage 
of development of the larva In the particular cell. 

During the course of the investigation all the cells in 731 galls were counted 
and amounted to 2,307, the average cells per gall being 3*16, the maxlmuip being 
XI and the minimum 1. Unilocular galls were quite common, but galls containing 
8 or more cells were comparatively rare. The distance between the cellB in the 
galls varied greatly, while the number of cells was not always reflected in the size 
of the gall. Thus on 15th September, 1937, two galls of equal size were examined, 
one being found to contain two. pupae of T. trilineata , while the other contained 
five. 

A typical unilocular gall is spherical or oval In outline, there being a fairly 
extensive layer of plant tissue surrounding the gall chamber, the latter being 
usually cylindrical in shape with rounded ends. There Is, however, a considerable 
difference in the width of the plant tissues surrounding the gall chamber in 
unilocular galls. 

In galls of two or three cells their presence is sometimes indicated by definite 
lobes, the gall being bi- or tri-lobed, but in most cases the general surface of multi- 
locular galls is more or less regular. 
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Until most of the inhabitants of the galls have emerged the galls remain green 
In colour, and as adults of various species are emerging from some galls from 
early in September until the following January, some galls remain green through- 
out this period. 

When most of the cells in a gall have been vacated the gall rapidly shrivels, 
turns black, and may fall from the tree soon afterwards, the entire twigs bearing 
these galls drying, turning black and becoming extremely brittle. 

Borne of these galls fall from the tree before the last adults of Eurytoma sp. 
have emerged, but the adults of this species later emerge from these hard, woody, 
fallen galls in a normal manner. 

A few of the previous season’s galls sometimes remain on the tree for many 
months, and at the time the first adults of Tepperella trilineata emerged in 
September, 1936, there were still a limited number of the vacated 1935 galls on 
the tree. On 9th November, 1937, there were also fair numbers of the previous 
year's galls present on this tree. 

Insects Associated with Teppebella tkilineata in the Galls on 

Acacza decztbrens. 

(A). Hymenopt crons species in the galls . 

It has already been pointed out that twelve wasp species emerged from these 

galls. 

The fourth most abundant species was Coelocyba nigrocincta. a small yellow 
and black Chalcidoid which occurred in limited numbers only in these galls. In 
1936, of a total of 3,611 adult wasps emerging, only 101 were V. nigrocincta , In 
the spring of 1987, in a total of 573 gall cells examined in one series of dissections, 
only 23 contained some stage of C. nigrocincta. 

On a number of occasions in the spring of 1937, pupae of V. nigrocincta were 
removed from gall cells and examination of the cell debris revealed the mandibles 
of the last-stage larva of Tepperella trilineata. On three occasions unilocular galls 
were dissected in which the pupa or adult of C. nigrocincta was present together 
with the mature larval remains of T. trilineata . These galls were in general 
respects similar to unilocular galls in which T. trilineata was present alone. 

It is evident that where C. nigrocincta is associated with T. trilineata , the 
latter species Is able to reach the last larval stage, but the presence of C. nigrocincta 
results eventually in the death of the primary gall former. 

Of particular interest is the discovery of the presence of a species of parasitic 
viviparous nematode within both sexes of the adults of Coelocyba nigrocincta, and 
it Is intended to discuss this species further in another paper. 

Eurytoma sp., which Is the most common of all the species of wasps occurring 
in the galls, lays its eggs alongside the eggs or larvae of T. trilineata . The larvae 
of the two species occupy the same gall cell and feed phytophagously until the 
larvae of Eurytoma sp. reach the fifth or last stage, when they devour the larvae 
of T. trilineata. 

The life-history of Eurytoma sp., which is most unusual, has been studied In 
detail, and will he set out in a separate paper. 

Megastigmus sp., second only in abundance to Eurytoma sp., is an internal 
larval parasite of Tepperella trilineata , and its life history will be discussed in a 
separate paper. 

In many cells in the galls the larvae of T. trilineata. Megastigmus sp., and 
Eurytoma sp. were all found to be present. In all such instances the larva of 
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JHarytoma sp. ultimately devours the larva of T. trilineata and any larvae of 
Mepastipmus sp. which are within the larvae of T* trilineata . 

(B). Insects other than Hymenoptera in the Galls. 

( 1 ) Lepidopterous larvae. 

Few lepidopterous larvae were found until late winter, but then and in the 
early spring the occurrence pf the larvae of a small moth mining through the 
galls was quite common. 

In the larger galls in which the protective layer was well developed the 
larvae mined only through the softer parenchymatous tissues and did not then 
harm the occupants of the cells. However* in cells where the wasp larvae were 
less mature and the protective layer not so well formed, these moth larvae mined 
throughout the galls, devouring all but the outer gall layers, and destroying at the 
same time the various normal occupants of the gall cells, 

(2) Myrmaclcelus formicariua Che v. 

During the winter of 1936 larvae of a Curculionid were found occasionally 
within the galls and in some Instances these had devoured the greater part of 
the internal contents of the galls. Similar larvae later pupated within the mined 
galls, and on the emergence of the adults it was found to be the ant-like weevil, 
Myrmucieelus formicarius Chev, The first adult emerged on 8th October, 1936, 
and the last on 9th December, 1936. This species, which was described by Clievrolat 
(1833), is shining smooth and black and measures one-sixth of an inch in length, 
it has been figured and recorded by Froggatt (1902), who stated: “This is a queer- 
looking ant-shaped weevil that crawls about on the trunks and foliage of the 
wattle and is often taken In the net when sweeping a bush/' 

So far as the writer know*s, the notes in the present paper are the first to 
throw* any light on the life-history of this insect 

Summary. 

The detailed life-history of Tcpperella trilineata Cam., a perllampid wasp 
causing galling of the flower buds on Acacia decurrens var. pauciglandulosa in the 
Sydney district, is described. 

The life cycle is annual. The adult wasps emerge from the galls In the early 
spring, mainly during the second half of September and the first half of October. 

Of 1,0B8 adults which emerged in 1936, 625, or 49*62 per cent,, were females 
and 533, or 50*88 per cent., were males. 

There is remarkable sexual dimorphism, the males being dark brown to black, 
the females being bright yellow and black in colour. 

Adults are very short lived, the average length of life of male wasps being 
5*48 days and of female wasps 6*34 days. 

The average number of eggs within ten females was 634, the maximum being 
611 and the minimum 466. 

Whether fertilised or not,, females commence oviposltion on the day of 
emergence. 

The eggs, which prior to oviposltion are remarkable bi-lobed structures joined 
by narrow connecting tubes, are inserted In tbe minute flower-buds, which are just 
commencing to appear on the tree at the time the first adult wasps emerge. After 
oviposltion all the protoplasmic contents pass Into one body of the egg, 

Flower buds in an advanced stage of development are unsuitable for ovi- 
position. 
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Five larval stages occur, and their detailed external morphology is described. 

Bach gall represents an aborted globular flower-head. Even though ovi* 
position has occurred, a number of the upper flowers in the globular flower-head 
bloom, but the lower buds do not open. The galls do not become evident until 
several months after the larvae have hatched. The galls increase in sis© slowly 
throughout the summer and winter and reach their full size at the time the larvae 
reach maturity. The average number of cells in each gall was 3*16, the maximum 
being 11 and the minimum 1. 

The incubation period is approximately 4 weeks, the larval period being 
approximately 42 weeks and the pupal period 6 weeks, 

Eleven other species of wasps, of which nine were Chalclds, were also bred 
from the galls. 

Limited numbers of a species of Bethylid and also a species of Braconid, which 
emerged from the galls, are thought to be parasites of lepldopterous larvae which 
were found commonly mining in the galls. 

Of the Chalclds, two species outnumbered all others, viz., Afegantigmua sp. and' 
Eurytoma sp., the latter species outnumbering all others, including the primary 
gall-former, T. trilineata. 

Megantlgmus sp. is an internal parasite of the larva of T. trilineata , and it has 
an annual life cycle. 

The life cycle of Eurytoma sp. is also annual. 

The egg of Eurytoma sp. is laid alongside the egg or larva of T. trilineata, and 
the larvae of the two species live phytophagously in the same cell until the larvae 
of Eurytoma sp. reach the fifth or last stage, when they devour the larvae of 
T, trilineata. 

Another species of Chalcid which emerged In small numbers froni the galls 
was Coelocyba nigrocincta . It is of particular interest because in both sexes, 
parasitic viviparous nematodes were found to be present in the abdomen of both 
pupal and adult wasps. The larvae and pupae of the ant-like weevil, Myrmadvelua 
/omicarius Chev. were also present in the galls, and limited numbers of the 
adults of this weevil emerged during the spring and summer. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XX 

Various stages In the development of galls in the dower buds on Acacia decurrenn 
var. pauciplanduloaa caused by Tepperella trllineata. 

1. — Young dower buds showing stage at which ovlpositlon occurs. Photographed 
15th September, 1936. x 10. 

2. — Aborted flower-buds approximately four months after ovlpositlon. Photographed 
8th January, 1937, soon after the tree had finished flowering and before there had been 
any marked gall formation, x 0*8. 

3, * — Partly developed galls. Photographed 5th May, 1937, approximately eight months 
ufter ovlpositlon. x 0*8. 

4, 5. — Maturing galls. Photographed 29th July, 1936, approximately ten months after 
ovlpositlon. x 0-8. 
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THE ANATOMY OF HFTJBR0D0NTU8 PORTUSJACKSONI (MEYER, 1798). 

PART I. THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

By Elizabeth C, Pope, B.Sc,, Linn can Macleay Fellow of the Society In Zoology. 
(From the Zoology Department , Sydney University .) 

(Twelve Text-figures.) 

• [Head 28th September, 1838 ] 


Introduction. 

Although some scattered references occur in the literature on this subject, 
I am aware of no extensive work on the nervous system of Heterodontus portus- 
jacksoni (Syn. H. philippi of authors) apart from that of de Beer (1924), whose 
research was carried out on embryologlcal material, the largest embryo described 
being 70 mm. long. De Beer traced the development of the head with special 
reference to that of the skull, eye-muscles, nerves and blood vessels. Daniel (1934, 
p. 281, fig. 210) figures and comments on the brain of a closely allied species, 
//. (r Gyropleurodes) francisci, but does not give a detailed description of his 
material; judging mainly from his diagram, however, there are certain differences 
to be noted in the two species. Of further references on the sense organs in this 
shark, those of Garman (1888), Goodrich (1980), Allis (1919), and Norris (1929) 
are the most important and will be commented on in the appropriate section of 
the paper. 

The supply of sharkB has enabled me to make several dissections of this 
system, the largest specimen being more than three feet In length and in a good 
state of preservation. 

The descriptions are grouped under two general headings — 1. The Central 
Nervous System, comprising the brain and spinal cord, and 2. The Peripheral 
Nervous System, comprising the rest of the nervous system. Wherever it is possible 
the B.N.A. system of nomenclature has been used. 

1, The Central Nervous System, 

A. The Brain. 

The brain is covered by two thin membranes or meninges. The outer one lies 
close to the wall of the cranial cavity and is very vascular — especially in the 
region of the anterior fontanelle. The inner membrane lies closely investing the 
brain and is separated by a considerable space, the pertmenlnge&i space, from the 
outer one. The two meninges continue into the vertebral canal and stand in the 
same relation to the spinal cord as they do to the brain. They are connected, one 
to the other, in various places by fine strands of tissue. 

The brain Is divisible into three primary vesicles, the fore-, mid- and hind- 
brain, and to facilitate description the first and third of these two regions are 
further divided into two parts. The five divisions thus recognized (Fig. 1) from 
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the anterior to the posterior are the telencephalon (tkl), the diencephalon (duck), 
the mesencephalon (urn), the metencephalon (met), and the myelencephalon 
(mybl). 

The telencephalon and diencephalon together comprise the forebrain or prosen- 
cephalon. The telencephalon, as the name Implies, forms the front part of the 
brain and is distinctly divided Into two by a median anterior groove or sulcus. 
The separation of the two halves Is not ub marked in a large H. portutjacksoni as 
Daniel's figure shows for the closely related species H. francisei, but a dissection 
of the brain of a fairly young Port Jackson shark revealed that the furrow was 
very pronounced and that the pallia! eminences were more marked than in larger 
specimens. Between the two olfactory tracts, on either side of the mld-Une, is a 
prominent bulge caused by the median olfactory nucleus (m.o.k., fig. 2). From the 
sides of the telencephalon project the two olfactory lobes (ol.l., figs. 1, 2), which 
are continued forward as the olfactory tracts figs. 1, 2) to the olfactory bulbs 

(ol.b., flg. 5) which separate into two parts, one medial, the other lateral in 
position. At the posterior end of the telencephalon, on its dorsal surface, are the 
paUi&l eminences which are mound-like eminences and are well seen in a side view 
of the brain (p.e., flg. 1). In the centre of the dorsal surface of the telencephalon 
is a small round, cone-like pit, the recessus neuroporlcus, which, in a well preserved 
specimen, is seen to contain blood vessels which enter the brain substance in this 
region (b.n., flg. 1). 

From the ventral surface (flg. 2) the telencephalon is seen to be simple in 
structure — the two halves are separated by a median sulcus, about mid-way along 
which arise the terminal nerves (n.t. # flg. 2). These are small, thread-like strands 
which run forward and outward from the sulcus to their ganglia which lie on the 
ventral surface of the telencephalon. From the ganglia, they Join the olfactory 
tracts and run to the olfactory bulbs. On the floor of the telencephalon is the 
optic chiasma and the sides of this region form the thickened corpora striata in 
their lower region. 

The diencephalon (dikn, flg. X) is only visible on the dorsal surface as a narrow 
region of the brain, without enlargements, situated just behind the telencephalon 
and in front of the optic lobes. It is characterized by the fact that on both the 
dorsal and ventral surfaces there are outgrowths — the pineal stalk and the infun- 
dibulum respectively. The pineal stalk (y,s„ flg, 1) arises from the middle of the 
roof of the third ventricle, i.e., the cavity of the diencephalon. It is a long, thin 
strand of nervous tissue which runs dorsally towards the roof of the brain case. 
Its distal extremity is situated just behind the anterior fontanelle and is enlarged 
slightly to form the pineal body (p.b., flg. 1). The third ventricle can be seen 
when the telencephalon is pressed forward with the flat handle of a scalpel. There 
is a triangular opening leading into the cavity which lies below and which is 
roofed over by a thin membrane, plentifully supplied with blood vessels, called 
the anterior chorlold plexus. On the ventral surface of the diencephalon are the 
following outgrowths, the infundibulum and the two rounded lobi inferiores 
(infx., figs. 1, 2). On either side, also, is a balloon-like vascular sac, an out- 
pushing of the infundibulum, the aaccus vasculosus (b.vasc., flg. 2). The Infun- 
dibulum meets and fuses with tbe hypophysis to form the pituitary gland. 

The Pituitary Gland. 

Though not composed of nervous tissue, the structure of the pituitary gland 
is included in this section of the paper because of Its close association with the 
brain, to which it is connected through the infundibulum. 
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It depends from the floor of the diencephalon, and consists of three main 
portions: an anterior lobe which extends forward between the two lobi Inferlores 
(antx., tigs, 1, 2), a very large ventral lobe (vx,, figs. 1, 2) which is attached 
dorsally to the anterior lobe by the neuro-intermediate part and extends down- 
ward to the floor of the bratncase. The ventral lobe is strongly attached by tissues 
to the floor of the bralncase and Is hard to dissect out. A method which gave good 
results was to open the braincase and pour in about 10 c.c. of Bouin's fluid and 
allow the tissues to fix for fifteen minutes. Hardened in this way the pituitary 
could be removed easily in the whole state. 



Fig, 1* — Hide view of the brain of Hcterodontu » portuajavkaoni . 
ant. u, Anterior lobe of pituitary; c. rbbt.. Reatiform body; dikn., Diencephalon; 
inf. i... L/obus inferiorls; mkd. o.. Medulla oblongata; it«a, Mesencephalon ; mbt., Meten- 
cephalon ; myhtl., Myelencephalon ; ot.. Olfactory lobe; ou t.. Olfactory tract; op. i»» 
Optic lobe; kb., Pineal body; p.b.> Pallial eminence; p.a., Pineal atalk ; r.n,, Rece»«uts 
neuroporlcua ; r.f.v., Roof of IVth Ventricle; h. vabc.. Saccus vaeculosua; tbi... Telen- 
cephalon ; v. lobe, Ventral lobe of pituitary ; i-x, Cranial nerves one to ten. 

Fig. 2, — Ventral view of brain of II, partuajackaoni. (For explanation see legend to 

figure 1.) 

m.o.n., Median olfactory nucleus; n.t., Nervus terminal!* ; vX., Ventral lobe of 
pituitary ; x, 1st Occlplto-aplnal nerve. 

Fig. 3. — longitudinal Section of Pituitary of H. portuajaekaoni. 
hvt.o,, Hypophysial cavity; inf. c,, Infundibular cavity; ka.. Para anterior; im., 
Par « intermedia ; p.n,, Pars nervosa ; P.V., Pars ventralle ; ». varc., Saccus vascsulonus. 

A median section of the pituitary (flg. 3) reveals the following structures: 
1> A comparatively large hypophysial cavity (iiyp.c., flg. 3), situated in the tissues 
of the pars anterior (r.A., flg. 3). The hypophysial cavity is larger in' the sharks 
than In the rays according to de Beer <1926), and that of ffeterodonttis Is large 
when compared with other sharks. — 2, A small area composed ot neuroglia fibres 
which lies just below the Infundibular cavity (inf.c., flg, 3), penetrating the pars 
intermedia In parts and called the pars nervosa (p.n., flg. 3).— 3, A pars ventralis 
(p.v., flg. 3); and a pars Intermedia (im., flg. 3). The relative sises and shapes of 
these parts are shown in figure 3. 
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The mesencephalon is hidden in a dorsal view by the forward growth of the 
cerebellum over the optic lobes. The latter can be seen well in a side view, however 
(op.l., fig. 1) as paired, rounded outpushings of the roof of the mid-brain. The 
right and left optic lobes are separated from one another by a deep dorsal furrow. 
The cavity of the optic lobe, the optocoele, is of moderate size in Beterodontus. 

The mid-brain Is scarcely visible on the ventral surface of the brain. The sides 
of the mesencephalon are greatly thickened, leaving only a narrow aqueductus 
cerebri or aqueduct of the mid-brain, between the third and fourth ventricles, and 
these thickenings constitute the lateral fibre tracts. The third cranial nerve leaves 
the brain from the floor (at, fig. 1) and the fourth (iv, fig. 1) from the roof of the 
mesencephalon. The second or optic nerves leave the brain on the ventral 
surface of the diencephalon. Their fibres may be traced in the brain to the region 
of the optic lobes. 

The rhombencephalon or hind-brain comprises two distinct regions, the raeten- 
cephalon or cerebellum and the myelencephalon or medulla oblongata. The 
cerebellum (ceb., fig. 1) is a dorsal, somewhat mushroom-shaped outgrowth arising 
from the roof of the hind-brain, extending forward over the mesencephalon and 
backward over the rest of the hind-brain which, like the mid-brain, is completely 
hidden from view. Dorsally the cerebellum is divided into right and left halves by 
a longitudinal furrow, while occasionally there is also present a less well-marked, 
transverse furrow at right angles to it. The cavity of the cerebellum is continuous 
with that of the medulla but is so small as to be almost obliterated. 

The myelencephalon (med.o., fig. l) consists of those parts of the hind-brain 
posterior to the metencephalon or the cerebellum. Posteriorly, the myelencephalon 
merges insensibly into the spinal cord. Underlying the back of the cerebellum on 
the dorsal surface of the medulla are the restiform bodies (clbest., fig. 1), raised, 
rounded thickenings of the roof in this part of the hind-brain. The cavity of the 
myelencephalon, the fourth ventricle, is covered over by a very thin roof which is 
plentifully supplied with blood vessels ( k,k.v., fig, 1), 

All the cranial nerves, back of the fourth, originate from the medulla 
oblongata. 


B. Hpinal Cord. 

The spinal cord — the remainder of the central nervous system — extends from 
the medulla oblongata into the tail and reaches almost to its tip. 

There are no marked dorsal and ventral grooves, and the shape In transverse 
section is that of an oval, slightly flattened on the ventral surface. The central 
canal (n, fig. 4) is circular in outline and is situated at approximately the centre 
of the grey matter. The shape of the grey matter is shown in section in figure 4. 
The dorsal rami (n.n., fig. 4) are not distinct as two arms, but merge together 
forming one dorsal mass. The ventral rami (v.h., fig. 4), on the other hand, are 
quite widely separated and there is a further, small, median ventral mass of grey 
matter in the mid-line between them (m.v.m., fig. 4). 

2. The Peripheral Nervous System. 

The remainder of the nervous system will be described under the headings of 
the Cranial and Spinal Nerves, the Sympathetic Nervous System and the Special 
Sense Organs. 

A. The Cranial Nerves. 

These nerves in Beterodontus are somewhat similar in origin and distribution 
to the usual elasmobranch type and differ only in small details due to the fact that 
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the close approximation of the upper jaw cartilage to the skull and the consequent 
change in some of the muscle origins, has necessitated slight changes in the courses 
followed by the nerves which supply them. There is no otic branch to the facial 
nerve, a fact also noted by de Beer (1924b). 

The first or olfactory nerve is purely sensory and arises as numerous short 
strands from the mucous membrane of the olfactory organ and passes backward 
as two short bundles to the olfactory bulb. According to de Beer (1924b) these 
two divisions of the olfactory nerve — the medial and lateral divisions — do not 
coincide with the two divisions of the olfactory sac. Fine nerve strands from the 
medial olfactory nerve bundle pass to the lateral part of the olfactory* sac and vice 
versa. The olfactory bulbs are joined to the olfactory lobes of the brain by long, 
comparatively thick olfactory tracts (ol.t., figs. 1, 2, 5). 

Easily seen on the ventral surface of a well-preserved brain are the two 
terminal or accessory nerves (t.n., fig. 2). They emerge from the floor of the 
telencephalon in the mid-line as two slender threads, the left one slightly in 
advance of the right. Fach nerve runs outwards a short distance to a single, small 
ganglion, which lies on the ventral surface of the fore-brain towards its anterior 
end. De Beer (1924b) describes the development of the terminal nerve in tills 
shark and in the last stage, namely 70 mm., which he figures, this nerve lies on 
the dorso-anterior surface of the fore-brain. In the adult it is, in all the cases I 
examined, on the ventral surface of the brain and its ganglion has left its position 
between the two divisions of the olfactory nerve (as described by de Beer in the 
70 mm. stage) and now lies on the ventral surface. The adult condition is thus 
uniform with that of Squalm and Amia. 

The optic nerve (n, figs. 1, 2, &) originates in the retinal layer of the eye and 
is purely sensory In function. The fibres gather together and form a thick, round 
trunk, which passes through the sclerotic layer of the eyeball and runs across the 
orbit to pierce the wall of the braincase by the optic foramen. It forms a chiasma 
with Its fellow of the opposite side and enters the diencephalon through its floor. 
The crossing of the nerves takes place just after they have entered the body of 
the diencephalon and is not visible externally. 

The oculomotor nerve (in, fig. 1) emerges from the ventral surface of the 
mid-brain just behind the inferior lobe and runs dorsally, perforating the side-wall 
of the cranium above the mid-line of the orbit. On entering the orbit, the nerve 
splits into three branches. The most anterior branch follows a short course to 
the Internal rectus muscle on which it breaks up into a number of small branches. 
The middle branch runs over the base of the Internal rectus muscle and then 
divides into two branches which supply the superior rectus muscle. The remaining 
branch is the largest and supplies the Inferior oblique and inferior rectus muscles. 
It runs first of all posteriorly, over the internal and superior rectus muscles, then 
passing under the external rectus and beneath the inferior rectus, to which it 
gives off a branch, it proceeds to the inferior oblique, which it also Innervates. 
This deep branch gives off a fine twig which runs to the ciliary ganglion. 

The fourth or trochlear nerve (iv, figs. 1, 6) arises from the dorsal surface 
of the mid-brain, just behind the optic lobes. It is a fine nerve which runs dorsally 
in the cranial cavity and perforates the cranial wall high up, in front of the optic 
foramen. It supplies the fibres of the superior oblique muscle. 

The fifth or trigeminal and seventh or facial nerves arise close together from 
the side of the medulla oblongata, but the roots of the former complex are slightly 
anterior and below those of the facial nerve (v and vn, fig. 8). 
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The branches of the fifth nerve pierce the aide-wall of the cranium through the 
orbital fissure, through which also passes the abducens or sixth nerve and also the 
superficial ophthalmic branch of the seventh nerve (r.o.b.vii, fig. 6). The relation- 
ships of the fifth and seventh nerves are shown in figure 6 and do not differ much 
from those pictured by de Beer (19245) except that the two nerves and their 
ganglia are more closely associated in the adult than in the embryo. 



mYm. 


Pig, 4, Spina) Cord of H. por tu* jacks oni. 
d.h., Dorsal horn of grey matter; m.v.m,, Median ventral mass of grey matter; 
m.j Central canal; row., Paracentral mass; v.h., Ventral horn of grey matter; w.m... 
White matter 

Pig. 5.-—A Projection of the Sagittal plane of the Cranial Nerves of p&rtusjacksonL 

The outlines of the brain are schematic. 

sue.. Buccal branch of VII ; c.r„ Pine branches of palatine to oral epithelium ; 
mx. m.1 A t, External mandibular branches of Vllth nerve ; as., Gill slit ; ht,a., Hyoid 
ampullae; I.B.A., Inner buccal group of ampullae; i.i*.. Internal mandibular VII; 
Lateral line element of Xth nerve; Lateral branch of mandibular nerve; it. a.. 
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The main branches of the fifth nerve are four In number, namely, the super- 
ficial ophthalmic, the deep ophthalmic, the maxillary and the mandibular nerves. 

1. — The superficial ophthalmic which is a mixed nerve (o.a. v, fig. 6) runs 
dorsally from its ganglion along with the nerve fibres of the superficial ophthalmic 
branch of the facial nerve. The two nerves continue forward through the orbit, 
lying close to and high up next to the outer side of the cranial wall. At the 
anterior end of the orbit these nerves pass through a tunnel in the cartilage and 
emerge on the dorsal surface of the skull and then run for some distance just 
beneath the skin towards the snout, giving off branches to the skin along their 
course. 

2. — The deep ophthalmic (o.p.v., fig. 6), after leaving its ganglion, passes 
forward in the orbit as a fairly fine nerve. From the orbital fissure (for names of 
foramina in the skull see Daniel, J. F., 1934) it runs dorsally over the external 
rectus muscle, under the superior rectus muscle, and then turning forwards It runs 
near the back of the eyeball to which it gives off four small twigs. It passes 
between the two oblique muscles to the anterior wall of the orbit where it passes 
through a tunnel in the cartilage of the pre-orbital process just below the super- 
ficial ophthalmic, and emerges on the dorsal surface along with the latter. It 
supplies the tissues In this area, as well as the skin of the cheek region. 

In the orbit, near the origin of the external rectus muscle, this nerve gives oft 
a tiny branch of non-medullated fibres, the ciliary branch, which runs to the ciliary 
ganglion, where it is joined by a small branch from the deep branch of the oculo- 
motor nerve. The ciliary ganglion gives off a branch which enters the eyeball 
and supplies the ciliary muscles. 

3. — The maxillary nerve (max., fig. 5) arises from the Gasserian ganglion and 
passes in close association with the mandibular branch and the buccal branch of vn 
across the floor of the orbit to its antero-ventral comer. From here it runs with 
the buccal branch of vii forward across the cheek to the base of the olfactory 
capsule, but always lying deeper than the buccal branch. The nerve turns sharply 
medially and runs between the muscles and the back of the olfactory capsule till 
it reaches the outer side of the pterygo-quadrate cartilage. Here It turns forward 
and runs beside the upper jaw towards its symphysis with its fellow from the 
opposite side, giving off, throughout its course, branches to the tissue and muscles. 
These branches are represented in figure 6. 


Mandibular ampullae ; man. , Mandibular branch o f Vth ; max., Maxillary branch of V : 

Medial branch of Mandibular V; oxa., Outer buccal group of ampullae; ol. b., 
Olfactory bulb; on. t„ Olfactory tract; op.v, Deep ophthalmic of Vth nerve; os.v, Super- 
ficial ophthalmic branch of Vth nerve; os.vn, Superficial ophthalmic branch of Vllth 
nerve; pai,., Palatine branch of VII; fh., Pharyngeal branch of Xth nerve; PK.tx, 
Pharyngeal branch of IXth nerve; post. p.. Posterior branch of palatine VII; po.t., Fost- 
trematlo branch of IXth nerve; prb.t.ix, Fre-trematlc branch of IXth nerve; r.b.x, 
Branchial division of Xth nerve; r.h.vii, Hyoid branch of VII; a. lix, Visceral branch of 
vagus ; s.o.a,. Supra -orbital group of ampullae ; s.o.n.vu, Nerves to sense organs of supra- 
orbital canal; sp., Spiracle; ht.jx&x, flupra-temporal branches of the IXth and Xth 
nerves ; t.h., Trunous Hyoideus; i-x, Cranial nerves 1-10. 

* 

Pig. 0, — Diagram of the .Relations of the Trigeminal, Facial and Auditory nerves in 

SI, portu9jatik$oni. 

The Trigeminal nerve is black, the Facial white, and the Auditory is stippled. 
buo.vii. Buccal branch of the Vllth nerve; mx.md.v. Maxillary and Mandibular 
branches of the Vth nerve; fauvu. Palatine branch of the Vllth; pwc.vu, Pretrematte 
branch of the Vllth nerve; a.u.vn. Hyoid branch of the Vllth nerve; r.o.p.v. Deep 
ophthalmic branch of the Vth nerve; ico.h.v & vn. Superficial ophthalmic branches of the 
Vth and VTIth nerves ; sp.. Spiracle. 
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4. — The mandibular nerve (man., fig. 5) arises from the Gasserian ganglion and 
runs in close association with the maxillary and buccal branches to the antero- 
ventral border of the orbit where It curves sharply towards the ventral surface and 
divides into two branches. The medial of these two branches passes directly 
towards the ventral surface and runs just lateral to the ptery go-quad rate cartilage, 
under the muscles (m.m., fig. 5). It gives off many small branches which supply 
the adductor mandibulae muscle fibres. 

The lateral branch of the mandibular curves over the main mass of the 
adductor and, passing between the muscles, runs to the ventral surface to Inner- 
vate the skin of the lower Jaw region (l.m.v., fig. 6) as well as the first superficial 
ventral constrictor muscle. A branch passes into the levator labialis inferioris 
muscle. Branches are also supplied to the levator maxillae and the first superficial 
dorsal constrictor muscle. The branches are small and are given off from the 
mandibular in the orbit but are not shown in the figures. 

The sixth or abducens nerve (vx, figs. 1, 2, 5) arises from the myelencephalon 
almost in the mid-ventral line, Just behind the region where the fifth and seventh 
nerves arise. The sixth nerve then runs under the fifth and seventh complex and 
passes through the cranial wall along with the fifth nerve to the external rectus 
muscle which it supplies. 

The seventh or facial nerve emerges from the cranium through the hyoman- 
dibular nerve foramen, except for the superficial ophthalmic branch which, as 
already described, enters the orbit through the orbital fissure. Its relationships 
with the fifth nerve are shown In figure 6. This nerve is made up of two groups 
of fibres, one of which Innervates the sense organa of the skin and the other 
comprises the facial nerve proper. The following branches supply sense organs: 
(1) the superficial ophthalmic, (2) the buccal and (3) the external mandibular. 

The superficial ophthalmic branch (o.s.vn, fig* 6) arises from Its ganglion 
and, emerging from the cranium through the orbital fissure, runs with the super- 
ficial ophthalmic branch of the fifth nerve over the dorsal surface of the muscles 
of the orbit to its anterior border, where it passes into a tunnel in the cartilage in 
the pre-orbital process, at a higher level than that of the deep ophthalmic V nerve. 
Throughout its course in the orbit, fine, thread-like branches (s.o.n., fig. 5) are 
given off and these pass through foramina in the cartilage roofing the orbit, to the 
sense organs of the supra-orbital sensory canal. Emerging on the roof of the 
cranium from the tunnel of cartilage in front of the orbit, the nerve runs forward 
towards the snout, lying under the supra-orbital canal which it supplies. It also 
innervates a group of ampullae, the supra-orbital group (s.o.a., figs. 6, 10, 11) 
situated under the skin on the tip of the snout. About half-way between the supra- 
orbital ridge and the snout, a branch is given off from the nerve; this runs forward 
and downward to supply the sense organs of the region of the sensory canal which 
curves round the side of the nasal capsule. 

The buccal branch (Btrc., fig. 5) runs across the floor of the orbit with the 
maxillary and mandibular branches of the fifth nerve. Heterodontus thus agrees 
with Muatelus (Allis, 1901) in that those three branches make up the truncus 
Infra-orbltalis, whereas in Bgualus acanthi as (Norris and Hughes, 1920) only the 
buccal and maxillary branches do so. From the antero-ventral border of the orbit 
the buccal runs forward and downward across the cheek region and consists at this 
point of a number of fairly large bundles of fibres rather than one large trunk. 
Situated about midway between the orbit and the snout, lying Just under the skin, 
is an encapsulated bunch of ampullae (o.b.a.) to which the buccal sends a large 
branch. On the distal side of these ampullae the buccal is considerably smaller 
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and continues forward to the base of the nasal capsule, along with the maxillary 
nerve, and in this region curves inwards behind the olfactory capsule towards 
the pterygo-quadrate cartilage. It separates Into two groups of fibres, one of 
which runs between the nasal capsule and (he upper jaw and supplies the anterior 
extremity of the infraorbital sensory canal, while the other group of fibres supplies 
the infra-orbital canal in the region of the superior oral fold, i.e., on the latero- 
ventral aspect of the olfactory capsule and also the inner buoca) group of ampullae. 
In its passage across the orbit the buccal gives off small twiglets which innervate 
the sense organs of the Infra-orbital canal. These branches are not shown in 
figure 5, but they are quite numerous. 

According to de Beer (19246), and from my own observations, there is no otic 
branch in H. portusjacksoni. Heterodontm is thus different from Squalus. Innerva- 
tion of the spiracular sense organ is brought about by a fine branch of the buccal, 
given off in the posterior region of the orbit 

The hyoid trunk of the seventh nerve (t.h., fig. 6) is composed of a number 
of types of fibres, which may be classified as: (1) branches innervating the sensory 
canals and ampullae (e.g., external mandibular), which are therefore comparable 
with other nerves supplying the acouatioo-lateral system; (2) visceral sensory 
fibres represented by the palatine and Internal mandibular branch, and (8) visceral 
motor fibres which supply certain of the head muscles. 

The hyomandibular trunk leaves the cranium and enters the orbit through a 
large foramen, placed low down and towards the back of the orbit. From here 
the nerve trunk runs outward and slightly backward, lying just underneath the 
oto-hyoid ligament for some distance. Numerous, fine, twig-like branches are 
given off from the main nerve trunk and supply the muscles in this region with 
motor fibres. The various branches and their destinations will now be described 
under the classification given Immediately above, which is the most convenient. 

1. — The external mandibular (ax. m. 1 and 2, fig. 5) supplies only sense organs 
of the skin and in Heterodontm has two main divisions. The nerve runs from the 
main truncus hyomandibularis outward behind the spiracle. About midway 
between the origin and insertion of the pterygo-quadrate levator muscle the two 
divisions separate, the one runs forward across the cheek just beneath the skin 
(kx. m. 1, fig. 5) and the more posterior branch, which is very short, continues to 
follow the line between the hyoid and mandibular arches (kx. m. 2, fig. 5). The 
former branch innervates the hyomandibular and mandibular sensory canals and 
also a knot of ampullae on the lower Jaw situated Just behind the inferior oral 
fold. The more posterior branch supplies the hyoidean group of ampullae which 
is situated outstde the hyoid arch about half-way up the side of the head. This 
branch appears thus to terminate abruptly in this region. 

2. — Visceral sensory fibres are represented by the palatine and internal 
mandibular branches of this nerve. 

The palatine branch (pal., fig. 8) of the truncus hyoideus is a very large 
branch leaving the main branch near the cranial wall. It is best displayed in 
H. portmfackeoni by disarticulating the pterygo-quadrate from the cranium and 
pulling the upper jaw slightly away from the latter. The various branches of the 
palatine can then be traced through the tissues lining the buccal cavity. 

The palatine arises from the geniculate ganglion and runs forward and down- 
ward in front of the spiracle. It divides into two main parts, one of which (pal.* 
fig, 5), after passing round to the ventral surface of the cranium, runs forward 
medial to the ramus of the upper jaw, giving off branches to the dorsal oral 
epithelium. The posterior branch of the palatine immediately divides into two 
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(posit, p*, fig. 5) and these two nerves run over the antero-dorsal wall of the 
spiracle, to the tissues of which a small pretrematic branch Is supplied. The 
nerves then run down the medial surface of the pterygo-quadrate cartilage to the 
lower Jaw where they curve forward and run, Just below the teeth, towards the 
symphysis of the lower jaw cartilages. Throughout thteir course they give off 
small twigs (c.t., fig. 5) which supply the oral epithelium of the side walls and 
splracular region and the lower Jaw. 

The internal mandibular branch (i.m., fig. 5) arises from the hyoid trunk 
ventral to the posterior palatine nerves. It runs downward towards the lower 
jaw, behind the spiracle and medial to the pterygo-quadrate cartilage. It lies 
almost parallel to the posterior palatines. On the floor of the mouth it runs 
forward between the hasihyal and mandibular cartilages, terminating between the 
symphysis of the lower jaw cartilages. 

3. — The hyoid branch (r.h.vii, fig. 5) constitutes the viseero-motor fibres of the 
hyoid trunk. Its fibres run in the hyoid trunk, closely associated with those of the 
external mandibular, behind the spiracle giving oft, as already described, fine nerves 
to the muscles in this region. The nerve continues to follow the line of the hyoid 
arch on to the ventral surface where it runs forward. It supplies, in passing, the 
second superficial dorsal constrictor and both superficial ventral constrictors 1 
and 2. In the orbit a small branch runs to the first superficial dorsal constrictor. 
This branch Is not represented in figure 5. 

The acoustic nerve (vru, figs. 1, 2, 6) arises from the brain along with the 
hyomandibular branch of the seventh. The two nerves are closely bound up 
together and pass out from the brain through the cartilage of the base of the otic 
capsule. A very short distance from its ganglion which lies beneath the hyoman- 
dibular, the eighth nerve divides into two branches. The anterior one divides into 
two branches which supply the ampullae of the anterior and the horizontal semi- 
circular canals. The other branch passes backward and outward, subdividing into 
a number of small branches which supply the ampullae of the posterior semi- 
circular canal and the remaining regions of the ear. 

The ninth or glossopharyngeal nerve (ix, figs. 1, 2, 6) arises from the brain 
posterior to the sixth nerve, from a slightly more lateral position and runs 
through the cartilage of the floor of the otic capsule where it forms a ganglion 
above the first gill-slit. Before it enters the ganglion, the ninth nerve gives off a 
small dorsal, supra-temporal branch (sr.ix, fig. 5) which innervates the anterior 
(sometimes called the temporal or post-orbital) part of the lateral line canal. There 
Is given oft from this supra-temporal a small twig which runs backward, but its 
destination could not be determined. It probably supplies pit. organs which 1 
have not been able to locate. These two branches constitute the dorsal ramus of 
the ninth nerve. Three branches arise from the ganglion and of these the most 
anterior, the pre-trematlc (phk.t.ix, fig. 5) runs, as two or three branches, side by 
side, to the anterior side of the first gill-pouch and innervates the hyoldean heml- 
b ranch. It lies beneath the mucous membrane of the gill filament. Prom the 
posterior side of the pre-trematlc a small nerve is given off Just ventral to the 
ganglion. This is the pharyngeal branch (ph.ix, fig. 5) and soon curls forward and 
supplies the Integument on the roof of the mouth. This pharyngeal nerve gives 
rise to a branch which runs down the side of the pharynx internal to the hyoid 
arch under the mucous membrane and, I think, corresponds to the internal pre- 
trematlc branch described by Daniel (1934) for Heptanchu*. A third branch arises 
from the ganglion, the post-trematic fig. 5) which immediately divides 

into two main branches, one of which lies in a slightly more anterior position on 
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the gill arch and gives off branches to the internal aide of the arch. Both branches 
of the post-trematic run in the anterior hemibranch of the first holobranch. The 
longer of the two post-trematics continues on to the ventral surface of the gill 
arch, giving off twigs to the branchial muscles on the way, and finally continues 
on to the floor of the pharynx which it innervates. 

The ninth nerve is a mixed nerve, containing both motor and sensory fibres. 
The posterior ramus of the post-trematic is mixed and supplies motor fibres to the 
muscles in this region and sensory fibres to the mucous membrane. The anterior 
ramus of the post-trematic is sensory, as is also the pharyngeal one. 

The vagus (x, figs. 1 , 2 , 5) arises from the medulla oblongata by several large 
roots which on closer examination prove to be made up of several smaller nerves. 
These smaller roots are seven in number, the most anterior lying just above the 
root of the ninth nerve and the remainder along a line from this point to another 
point on the dorsal surface, Just behind and beside the roof of the fourth ventricle 
(fig. 1). All the nerves from these roots pass together through a foramen in the 
cranial wall which lies at a higher level on the skull than that of the ninth nerve 
and Is slightly posterior in position to the latter. On the outer wall of the cranium 
the vagus appears as three large bundles of nerves, closely bound together. From 
this bunch of nerves run three groups of fibres: (X) the ramus lateralis (lxx., 
fig, 5) which supplies the lateral line sensory canal; (2) the branchial divisions 
(k.b.x, fig. 6) of the nerve which supply the gill region other than that supplied 
by the ninth nerve; and (3) the third or visceral ramus which runs to the gut 
(r.i.x., fig. 5). The most anterior group of fibres to leave the brain passes into 
the ramus lateralis. This nerve runs towards the tail, between the dorsal and 
the ventral longitudinal muscle bundles and just beneath the lateral line. It 
extends almost to the tip of the tail. Even in the foramen in the cranial wall 
these fibres are distinct from those of the other groups. A small branch is given 
off in this foramen which innervates part of the supra-temporal region of the 
sensory canal (b.t.x., fig. 5). Its course is through the posterior cartilage of the 
otic capsule. Throughout its length the lateralis gives off fibres to the sensory 
organs of the lateral line. From the cranial wall the lateralis runs outward and 
backward, touching the wall of the anterior cardinal sinus, and then runs between 
the dorsal and ventro-lateral muscle bundles. 

The next group of fibres forms the branchial part of the vagus, the biggest 
division of the nerve. The branchial nerves are four in number and lie in the floor 
of the anterior cardinal sinus and their ganglia lie one above each of the last four 
gill -slits. From each ganglion nerves run to the gill tissues, similar in distribution 
and number to those of the ninth nerve, except for the fact that the pre-trematic 
branch is single. There is, therefore, a pre-trematlc branch which runs to the 
anterior hemibranch of the second gill-pouch where it branches Immediately behind 
the cartilaginous branchial rays and innervates this region. The second branch 
is the post-trematic which immediately divides into two and runs to the anterior 
hemibranch of the second gill (i.e., the posterior hemibranch of the second gill- 
pouch). Bach branch runs in the gill tissues in the same manner as the corres- 
ponding branch of the ninth nerve. The third branch, the pharyngeal, differs from 
that of the ninth nerve in that, instead of running forward at once on to the roof 
of the pharynx, it first runs backward over the top of the inter-arcuales muscles 
and then curves forward and inward on to the pharyngeal roof. (The above remarks 
apply to the distribution of the nerves of the second gill-pouch, which is typical.) 

There is a slight difference in the last or fourth branchial. A slender nerve 
is given off from the ganglion which runs through the foramen of the fifth and 
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rudimentary sixth epi-brancbial cartilage and ao to the side wall of the oesophagus; 
here it subdivides into numerous tiny branches which run forward on the ventral 
wall of the oesophagus to the sinus venosus of the heart. These fibres, therefore, 
represent the cardiac portion of the vagus, the fibres having separated from the 
visceral branch In the region of the anterior cardinal sinus and running from 
there with the fourth branchial branch for a short distance. 

The Visceral Branch of the Vagus. 

The third group of fibres of the vagus, the ramus Intestinalis, runs closely 
associated with the fourth branchial branch to the region of the third holobranch. 
Here It separates from the branchial and continues to run backward and then 
turns slightly towards the midline. It enters the body cavity and breaks up into 
three large branches which later subdivide still further and run to the oesophagus, 
stomach and other viscera. 


B. Occipito-Bpinal Nerves. 

In Ueterodontus there are three occiplto-spinal nerves designated as nerves 
,r, y and z y from anterior to posterior respectively (fig. 7, x, y and z). 

The rootlets of the nerve y arise from the ventral surface of the medulla at 
the level of the more posterior roots of the vagus nerve and are similar In appear- 
ance to the sixth cranial nerve. The small nerve, x f is very tiny and therefore 
difficult to dissect, but it occurs a short distance In front of y and has a similar 
origin from the ventral surface of the medulla. 

The nerve y runs under the vagus through the cartilage where it turns back- 
ward to join the nerve z , and these two run together to join the hypobranchial 
nerve. 

The nerve s t in Ueterodontus, does not appear to possess a dorsal root as in 
some other Eiasmobranchs, and is like y in origin and size. It joins y, as 
mentioned above, and runs with the hypobranchial nerve. 

C. Bpinal Nerves. 

Bach spinal nerve Is a mixed nerve and has a single, dorsal, sensory root and 
a, ventral, motor root arising from the spinal cord. The ventral root arises from 
the cells of the ventral horn of the grey matter, while the dorBal root extends 
from the dorsal horn of the grey matter to the dorsal root ganglion which lies in 
the cavity of the spinal column, and from here nerve fibres pass outward through 
the wall of the spinal column to join those of the ventral root. The ventral root 
pierces the basi dorsal cartilage and its corresponding dorsal root pierces the 
succeeding interdorsal cartilage; the ventral root thus lies in front of its dorsal 
root. The mixed nerve, which is formed by these two nerve-elements, runs out- 
ward to supply the tissues of the corresponding segment of the body. In the 
region of the dorsal and ventral unpaired fins, the spinal nerves send branches to 
their muscles. In the region of the neck and shoulder, the spinal nerves form 
plexuses, the hypobranchial and pectoral plexuses. 

At the level of the 15th spinal nerve, in the region just above the lateral 
abdominal vein, the terminal twigs of this and succeeding nerves up to the 25th 
nerve are connected together to form a nervous collector system. 

The hypobranchial or cervical plexus in Heterodontus is formed by the union 
of the occipito-spinales nerves y and z t and the first two spinal nerves. These 
nerves run closely bound together, nevertheless retaining their individuality, above 
the branchial region with the branchial branches of the vagus nerve. Behind the 
vestigial sixth branchial arch <Hawkes, 1906) this plexus turns sharply downward 
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and, running in front of the pectoral arch, reaches the longitudinal hypobranchial 
muscles which it innervates by its various branches (hyp.p., fig* 7). 

A small twig Is given off posteriorly, which joins the third spinal nerve. The 
third spinal nerve runs close to the fourth one, following a course almost parallel 
to that of the hypobranchial nerve. It divides into two; one half runs to the 
hypobranchial region just anterior to the pectoral girdle, whilst the other half 
runs with the fourth, fifth and sixth spinal nerves through the foramen in the 
pectoral girdle to the muscles of the pectoral fin (see fig. 7, 3). 

The third, fourth, fifth and sixth spinal nerves are not closely bound together, 
but they represent the pectoral plexus of other sharks since they run together 
through the pectoral girdle foramen to the muscles of the dorsal side of the fin 
(bk. p., fig. 7). The fifth and sixth nerves also display a slight degree of fusion, 
about half-way between the spinal column and the ventral surface. The spinal 
nerves, as far back as the fifteenth, run to the dorsal side of the pectoral fin. 
The pelvic fin (and, in the male, the clasper) is supplied by spinal nerves 
23 to 37. 


D. Sympathetic Narrow System. 

This system in Heterodontus is represented in the head by the ciliary ganglion 
and nerves. The ciliary ganglion lies in the hack of the orbit, low down between 
the rectus muscles and the eyeball. The nerves running to it have already been 
described (pages 416, 418). In the trunk there is a small but extensive sympa- 
thetic nervous system. The anterior part of this system is so closely associated 
with the cbromophil bodies of the adrenal glands that It Is difficult to distinguish 
between them. The posterior part of the sympathetic nervous system comprises 
a series of segmentally-arranged ganglia which are not associated with the 
chromophil bodies and which are not connected with one another in a chain 
(fig* 8)* 

The ganglia occur as two longitudinal series, lying one on either side of the 
dorsal aorta. The anterior ganglion is the largest and represents several fused 
ganglia. It receives three twigs from the spinal nerves and gives off sympathetic 
nerves, three in number, which run in the mesentery along with the coellac axis 
to the viscera (ev. fig. 8). 

The posterior ganglia are small and extend back to the posterior region of 
the kidneyB, to which they supply small twigs, as well as giving off branches to 
the posterior viscera and genital ducts. 

E. Special Senses. 

Under this heading the olfactory organ, organs of taste, the auditory organ, 
and the neuromast system will be described. 

The Olfactory Or pans. — The olfactory organs of Heterodontus partus jacksoni 
show an Interesting difference from the structure found in a form such as 
Heptanchus. The incurrent nasal aperture is situated on the ventral surface, 
fkirly near the tip of the snout (n.a.p., fig. 10a), while the excurrent opening leads 
backward on to the roof of the mouth, the angle between the axes of the two 
canals being about 70°. The opening of the excurrent canal is surrounded by a frill 
of dermal tissue (f.b.d*, fig. 10a) which depends from a somewhat triangular fold 
of the upper lip (t.f., fig. 10a). 

AIMb (1919) has described the structures of the nasal organs of a heterodont 
shark, probably Gyropleurodes francisci , and a comparison showed that Hetera •* 
don t us portusjacksoni has nearly similar structures, the differences being minor 
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ones such as the shape of the openings of the nasal pit and the shape of the 
secondary upper lip. These differences are best shown by comparing figure 10a 
of this paper with figure 6, Plate 2, of Allis's paper and with his descriptions on 
pages 158-164. 



Pi g. 7. — "Diagram of the Occtpito-spln&l and First Nine Spinal Nerves. 

Viewed from Deft Side. 

BR.P. , Brachial plexus; p.h,, Dorsal root of spinal nerve; o. t Ganglion of doraal root 
of spinal nerve; hyp.p., Hypobr&nchial plexus ; v.R., Ventral root of spinal nerve; 
oe, p and a, The oocipito-sptnal nerves ; 1-9* Spinal nerves 1-9. 

Fig. 8.— Sympathetic Nervous System* Supra- and Inter-renal Bodies of 

H. portutjaoktoni (right kidney removed). 

C.A., Coeliac axis; ch.b., Chromaphil bodies (~ medulla of adrenals of higher 
vertebrates) ; d.a., Dorsal aorta ; i.»., Interrenal body <« cortex of adrenals of higher 
vertebrates); s.a., Sub-olavian artery; sr.o.. Sympathetic ganglion; sy.n., Sympathetic 
nerves. 

Fig. 9.— -Eight ear of //. portuajavhaoni viewed from the outside. 

a. a., Ampulla of anterior oblique semicircular canal; A.H., Ampulla of horizontal 
semicircular canal ; a.p.. Ampulla of posterior oblique semicircular canal ; a.o.s.* Anterior 
oblique semicircular canal; xd„ Endolymphatic duct; its.* Endolymphatic sac; h.c., 
horizontal canal; u, Dagena ; p.o.s.. Posterior oblique semicircular canal; r. a. a.* Branch 
of VUIth nerve to ampuUa of A.O.S. ; h.a.h,. Branch of VTIIth nerve to ampulla of H.C. : 
K.A.P., Branch of VUZth nerve to ampulla of P.0.S. ; atr., Recessus utrtcull ; s., Sacculus; 
u., 'Otriculus. 
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The nasal cartilage in H. portuajacknonl is similar in all respects to that 
described by Daniel (1915) for H. franeisci (~ Oyropleurodes franeisci ) , It does 
not form a complete ring and is not fused at any point with the nasal capsule, as 
Gegenbau r (1872) stated, but is merely attached to the latter by tissues. 

The incurrent opening of the nasal aperture is pear-shaped with the broad 
end directed postero-laterally, and appears to be larger than that described by 
Allis in O. franeisci. This opening leads into the nasal pit, which is quite large 
and somewhat reniform in shape. The excurrent canal leads backwards from the 
medial surface of the “kidney” to the roof of the mouth. 

The outer layer of the oral and medial walls of the olfactory capsule is formed 
of a strong sheet of membraneous tissue, extending from the basl-trabecular 
cartilages, on the inside, across the floor of the capsule to Join the tips of the 
nasal cartilage and the lateral edge of the nasal capsule. It is only interrupted 
where the excurrent opening of the nasal pit leads to the roof of the mouth. The 
median raphe of the folded, Schneiderian membrane lies parallel to the long axis 
of the incurrent nasal aperture. There are about 35 folds in the membrane on 
either side of the raphe. 

The incurrent canal Is separated quite effectually from the excurrent one by 
two flaps of tissue which overlap but do not fuse, the lateral one projects upward 
while the medial one hangs downward from the secondary upper lip. 

The receptor organs lie in the Schneiderian folds and they send posterior 
fibres to the olfactory bulb, entering the latter as the true olfactory nerve. 

Sensations received by the olfactory bulb are transmitted to the olfactory lobes 
of the brain by the olfactory tracts (ol.t., fig. 1) which pass back from the nasal 
capsule through the wide olfactory foramen. 

Taste Organs . — There are numerous taste buds in the integument lining the 
mouth and pharynx where they occur on the roof, floor and sidewalls. They are 
more numerous towards the posterior part of these regions, especially at the back 
of the “tongue” process where they are only 3 mm. apart as opposed to 6 mm. at 
its anterior end. These organs are innervated by the visceral sensory fibres of 
the seventh and ninth nerves. 

Auditory Organ . — The ear in M. partus jacksoni is housed in a strong, carti- 
laginous otic capsule on whose roof is the prominent post-orbital process of the 


Fig. 10,- 'Diagram of Cephalic Canals and Ampullae of Lorenslni in H. portusjackaoni. 

10 A, Ventral view; 10B, Dorsal view. 

Ampullae represented by solid black dots, pores by open dote, and tubules by a line. 
k.h.d m Frill of dermal tissue below ex-current opening of nasal organ; h.c., Hyoman- 
dftbular sensory canal; hy.a., Hyotdean group of ampullae; i.o.c., Infra-orbttal canal; 
i.at.u. Lateral line canal; m.a., Mandibular group of ampullae; m.c.. Mandibular sensory 
canal; n.a.f., Incurrent nasal aperture; o.b.a,. Outer buccal group of ampullae; s.o.a.. 
Hupra-orbltal ampullae; fl.o.cu Supra-orbltal canal; r.t.c., Supra -temporal canal; t.. 
Tubule of sensory canal ; T.c,, Temporal canal; t.f.. Triangular fold of upper lip; x, Point 
of junction of S.O.C. and I.O.C. in middle of upper Up. 

Fig. 11.— Diagram of the Side View of Head showing Sensory Canals and Ampullae of 

Lorensinl. (For explanation see Figure 30.) »*»., Spiracle. 

Fig. 12.— Diagram of Hoof of Mouth. Lower Jatv removed to show the Sensory Canals 

and Ampullae. 

k.. In-current opening of nasal organ; slo., Bx-current opening of nasal organ; 
t.B.A, , Inner buccal group of ampullae; i.o.c., Infra-orbital canal; ua, Labial cartilage 
(cut) ;■ K.H.vn, Branch of buccal nerve VII; s.f . Superior oral fold; s.o.c., Supra-orbltal 
canal : u.j,, Upper Jaw, 
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cranium. There are no external traces to indicate the positions of the various 
canals of the auditory organ. The ear consists of three semicircular canals with 
their ampullae and a saccular and an utricular region. 

The anterior oblique semicircular canal (a.o.b., fig. 9) and the horizontal semi- 
circular canal (h.c., fig. 9) have their ampullae at their lower and anterior ends, 
quite close to one another, and leading into the utriculus (a.a. & a.h., fig. 9). Near 
the junction of these two canals with the utriculus (u., fig. 9) is an opening from 
the latter into the sacculus, the recessus utriculi (r.u., flg. 9). The ampulla of 
the posterior oblique semicircular canal (p.q.b., fig. 9) does not join directly on to 
the utriculus. This ampulla Is ventral in position and connects with the utriculus 
by a short canal (a.p., fig. 9). 

The sacculus is not very large, and, from its posterior floor-region, a small, 
tongue-like sac, the lagena (x«, flg. 9) projects obliquely outward and backward. 
The sacculus is continued dorsally on Its medial side, into the endolymphatic duct. 
This duct is considerably larger where it opens to the surface of the head and 
forms an endolymphatic sac (k.s., fig. 9). 

The various regions of the ear are all innervated by the eighth nerve which 
branches into two on leaving the brain case, each of these in turn giving rise 
to further branches. The anterior nerve and its twigs supply the ampullae of 
the a.o.6. and h.c. and is the smaller of the two; the larger, posterior branch 
supplies the ampulla of the f.q.s., the saccular region and the utricular region and 
also gives off a small branch to the lagena. The innervation is thus similar to 
that pictured by Daniel (1934, flg. 236 D, page 270) for Hrterodontue (= Gyro- 
pleurodvs) francisci, and the only differences lie in the size and shape of the 
sacculus and the endolymphatic sac. 

Sensory Canal System. — The sensory canal system of this shark has been 
described and figured by Gurman (1888) and that of a closely related species, 
probably Heterodontus (= Gyropleurodes) francisci, has been figured by Norris 
(1929), but since I cannot agree with the nomenclature used by the former and 
find a short temporal canal not shown by Norris 1 am including my own drawings 
and descriptions. 

. The lateral line canal extends from almost the tip of the caudal fin to the 
head region where it Joins the supra-temporal canal (s.t.c., flg. 10b). Beginning 
almost at the tip of the tail as a closed canal (not, as Garman states, “a furrow 0 ), 
the lateral canal runs forward, on a level just beneath that of the vertebral bodies 
of the vertebrae. This canal runs slightly dorsally and in the region of the base 
of the tail lies at the same level as the vertebral bodies. From here it continues 
forward at this level till it reaches the region of the pelvic fin, where it begins 
to run more towards the dorsal surface, until finally, just behind the supraorbital 
crests, it Is actually on the dorsal surface (lat. l., figs. 10b, 11). Between the 
supra-orbital crests the two lateral canals turn slightly medially and join the 
supra-temporal canal (s.t.c., flg. 10b) which runs transversely across the head 
just behind the openings of the endolymphatic ducts. 

Running forward from the junction of the lateral line with the supra-temporal 
and extending forward, a short distance, to join the cephalic canals, is a small 
canal which Goodrich (1930) maintains Is not part of the infraorbital canal as is 
usually stated. This temporal canal (t.c., flg. 10b) is innervated by the supra- 
temporal branch of the glosao-pharyngeal nerve. In H. portusjavksoni the buccal 
branch of the seventh nerve has no ramus oticus, consequently there is no part of 
the sensory canal which can be called the otic region. 
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The remain lag sensory canals are all in the head region and comprise the 
supra- and infra-orbital canals, the hyomandlbular and mandibular canals* 

The supra-orbital canal (s.o.c., figs. 10b, 11} runs from the temporal canal 
towards the snout, medial to the supra-orbital crest. On the tip of the snout, 
each supra-orbital canal curves slightly inwards, towards the mid line, and then 
runs outward around the nasal capsule to join the Infra-orbital canal in the region 
of the superior oral fold of the upper lip. This canal also has a branch which 
runs from the loop in front of the nasal aperture towards the middle of the central 
part of the upper Up where it joins the infra-orbital canal from its own side of the 
body and also the supra- and infra-orbitals of the opposite side. This junction, 
marked x in figure 10a, corresponds to Carman's median canal (1888) and lies 
In the skin of the upper lip, just In front of the symphysis of the upper jaw 
cartilages. 

The Infra-orbital canal (x.o.c., figs. 11, 12) passes from the temporal canal, 
behind and below the orbit to the mid-cheek region. Here It curves sharply towards 
the ventral region and runs a short distance downward. It then turns forward, 
joining the supra-orbital canal above the superior oral fold of the upper lip. From 
this junction the infra-orbital canal runs around the side of the nasal capsule to 
the roof of the mouth, where it turns inward. The canal runs around the back 
of the ex current nasal aperture and then forward parallel to the upper jaw till it. 
joins the supra-orbital canal at the point x mentioned above. 

The infra-orbital canal gives off another canal which runs backward across 
the cheek almost to the edge of the first gill-slit. This is the hyomandlbular canal 
(H.O., fig. 11). 

Given off ventrally about half-way along the hyomandlbular canal is the 
mandibular sensory canal which runs to the lower jaw. Though extending a 
considerable distance towards the mid-line, the two mandibular canals do not 
join up anteriorly (m.c., figs. 10a, 11). 

The sensory canals open by pores to tbe surface of the skin at frequent 
intervals and they communicate with these pores by means of short tubules 
(T., figs. 10 b, 11). The innervation of the sensory canals is described under the 
heading of the various branches of the nerves which run to these regions. 

Ampullary Organs. — In this shark the ampullary organs are numerous and 
lie in the integument at a slightly deeper level than the sensory canals, j&ach 
organ consists of a pore, which opens to the exterior, connected by a tube-like 
canal to the sense organ proper or ampulla. The length of the tubules ranges from 
a few millimetres up to 6 cm. or more in large specimens of H, portusjacksoni. 

The ampullae, which are all innervated by branches of the seventh cranial 
nerve, are collected together in //. portusjacksoni in knot-like masses much as 
they are in batold forms. From these groups of ampullae tubules radiate In many 
directions (see figures 10a and 11). 

In H. portusjacksoni five such groups are present. Although Norris (1020) 
in his paper on the ampullae of Lorenzini stated that in the Centracoidet, as an 
example of which he took Heterodontus (species not stated), there are six distinct 
groups, 1 have been unable to find his posterior outer buccal group. 

The groups represented are: (1) supra-orbital, (2) inner buccal, (2) outer 
buccal, (4) hyoide&n and (5) mandibular. The hyoidean group is compact and not 
in three parts in this shark, as Norris stated for his species (1020), 

(1) The supra-orbital (s.o.a., figs. 10, 11) group is situated just above the 
incurrent opening of the nasal organ and is on the extreme tip of the snout. The 
tubules of the ampullae radiate in all directions and their pores Ue around tbe 
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border of the nasal aperture on the triangular fold of the upper Up and also on 
the skin of the antero-dorsal region of the head. 

(2) The inner buccal group (i.b.a., figs. 6, 12) is situated under the skin of 
the roof of the mouth, in the fleshy pad of tissues which lies lateral to the upper 
jaw cartilage and behind the excurrent opening of the nasal capsule. It has very 
few ampullae and the tubules are about nine in number. The pores open on this 
fleshy pad and thus lie In the path of the water flowing out of the nasal capsule 
into the mouth. The ampullae are innervated by a small branch of the buccal 
nerve which runs around the outer side of the nasal capsule, beneath the infra- 
orbital canal, and so on to the roof of the mouth (a.n. vu, fig. 12). 

(3) The outer buccal group (o.b.a., flg. 11) lies in the mid-cheek region between 
the orbit and nasal capsule and is the largest group in this shark. Tubules radiate 
in many directions to their pores which are distributed partly on the dorso-lateral 
area of the head in front of the supra-orbltal crest; partly in the skin around the 
nasal capsule and partly to an area of skin below the eye and In front of the 
spiracle and partly to the lateral fold of the upper lip. 

(4) The hyoidean ampullae (hy.a., flgs. 10, 11) lie embedded in the integument 
lateral to the mid-point of the body opposite the hyoid arch. From the ampullae 
tubules run both dorsally and vent rally, their pores opening in an arc-like series 
which lies parallel to the hyoid arch. These pores extend from the spiracle to the 
ventral surface. 

(5) The mandibular ampullae (m.a., flg. 10a) are found under the skin of the 
lower jaw, just behind the lateral lip fold. Their tubules run both forward and 
backward and their pores are scattered over the skin of this area from the mouth 
gape as far back as the level of the eyes. 

Innervation of the ampullae has been described under the headings of the 
nerves which supply them. 

gpiracular Sense Organ. — There is a small sense organ, associated with the 
spiracle, which, according to Norris and Hughes (1920), is equivalent to a much 
modified canal of Lorenzini. 

The spiracle, in addition to its straight passage from the exterior to the 
pharynx, has two blind pouches leading off it* one near its upper end, the other 
near its lower end. The larger dorsal one leads inward and slightly backward 
from the external opening towards the wail of the auditory capsule which it almost 
touches. Nearer its internal opening on its dorso-anterior wall is the smaller 
ventral diverticulum. The pore of the sense organ opens into this pouch. The 
organ is innervated by a small branch of the buccal branch of the Vllth nerve. 
Goodrich (1930, p. 766, figure 732) shows this organ in transverse section in a 
70 mm. embryo. 

I have been unable to locate any pit-organs in this shark. 
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Summary. 

The central nervous system and peripheral nervous system of Heterodontm 
portusjacksoni are described, as is also the structure of the pituitary gland, 
oo 
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The uervus terminal is lies on the ventral aspect of the fore-brain in the adult. 
The truncus inf ra-orbi tails in Heterodontua portuajackaoni is made up of the 
maxillary, mandibular and buccal nerves. This condition thus agrees with that 
found in Mustelus (Allis, 1901) and differs from that found in Bqualua acanthtoa 
by Norris and Hughes (1920). 

There Is no otic branch to the Vllth nerve in Heterodontua portuajackaoni . 
The description of the ampullary and sensory canals differs slightly from those 
given by earlier authors. 
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FAMILY STUATIOMYUPAE. 

By Erwin Lindner (Stuttgart). 

( Communicated by Frank H. Taylor, F.R.EM., FJ6.8,) 

(Three Text-figures.) 

(Read 26th October, 1938.] 

Herr F. H. Taylor von der School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine in 
Sydney sandte mir eine kleine aber ausgezelchnete Sammlung von Strati omyiiden 
aus dem norddstlichen Neu-Guinea. (Als Fundorte werden besonders die beiden 
Punkte Wewak und Aitape gen&nnt.) Da aus Neu-Guinea zwar eine ganze Anzahl 
Arten dieser Famille schon lange bekannt 1st, Material der grosaen Inael aber 
eel ten in unsere Museen gelangt, viel Neuea noch zu erwarten seln dttrfte und in 
der mir zur Bearbeitung zur Verfttgung gestellten Sammlung 2 neue Forrnen sicli 
befanden, gebe ich im folgenden eine kurze Zusammenstellung der Ergebnisae 
melner Bestimmungsarbeit, sowie die Beschreibung der neuen Arten tiolva novae- 
guineae und NaMubetla margaritifera. AusBerdem fand sich in dem Material eine 
neue Subspecies von Ptilocera faatuoxa Gerst. (Sap. dilutiapicis m.>, die ich zuerst 
von Neupommern kennen gelernt hatte, und die in anderem Zusammenhang an 
anderer Stelle verttffentlicht werden soil. Neu war auch, dass die im mttnnlichen 
Geschlecht immer noch unbekannte, von mir ktlrzlich von den Salomonen 
beschriebene Microchrysa chrysidiformin auch auf Neu-Guinea vorkommt. Ebenso 
1st Huba fuHcipenniK Enderl., von Lombok beschrieben, nun auch fur Neu-Guinea 
n&chgewlesen. Als besonders markante Formen hebe ich Caenoccphalus metanavius 
Walk. (Text-flg, 2) und Obrapa perilampoides Walk, hervor, welch letztere, wohl 
von verschiedenen In seln bekannt, fttr Neu-Guinea anscheinend neu iBt. 

Subfamily Solvinae. 

1. Solva novak-otjinkak, n. sp. Text*flg. 1, FHigel. 

8 (f, 4 S, von Wewak. Da Tiere von Sumatra und Java z. T. mit vittata Dol. 
(de Meijere, Enderlein) identiflziert wurden, ich eine solche Identitkt nach der 
sich mehrenden Z&hl orientalischer Arten aber ftir unwahrscheinlich halten und 
elnen nahen Zusammenhang der von Neu-Guinea vorllegenden Stttcke mit vittata 
Dol. von Amboina vermuten musste, bemtthte ich mich die Zusammenhknge in 
dieser Gruppe etwas zu klkren. Ich glaube, dass mir dies durch die Autopsle der 
Typen Doleschalls Im Wiener Museum und den Vergleich mit den Orlglnalstdcken 
EInderleins im Stettlner Museum bis zu einem gewlssen Grad gelungen 1st 1 

Zunhchst ergab sich, dass die Serle von Wewak nicht zu vittata Dol. gehdrt. 
Die echte vittata Dol. (nach den Typen) 1st dadurch ausgezeichnet, dass das 
Schildchen schwarz 1st und dass der Streifen auf der Unterselte von f s von der 


1 Fttr die BlrmOgltohung dee Vergletche bln ich den Herren Kollegen Dr. M. Bcter in 
Wien und Dr. A. Kttstner in Stettin su groesem Dank verpflichtet, 
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Baals bis zur Spitze verlftuft und von der Selte gesehen die hulbe Htthe der f« 
einnimmt.* Die t„ Bind ventral an der Basis scbmal, am Ende breit gebr&unt. 
Die Tarsen sind distal gebr&unt, der Hlntermetataraus 1st fast game hellgelb. Die 
FHlgel slnd im dlstalen Drittel, besonders gegen den Vorderrand, aber mlt 
Ausnahme der R a etwas gebrttunt. Das Fltlgelgettder stimmt bel den beiden 
Stttcken nicht ganz ttbereln, insofern als bel dem einen (mlt sehr verblasster 
Br&unung) m~cu, etwa der Darstellung Enderlelns von 1913 entspricht, bel dem 
andern aber punktfdrmig ist ( ! ) . Das Abdomen lat ganz schwarz. Filhler an der 
Basis und innen bis zur Halfte gelb, das Ende braun. 

Ob de Meijeres nigroacutata von vittata (Dol.) Enderl. verschieden ist, halte 
Ich einer Nachprttfung fttr wert. 

Beschreibung von Solra novae-guineae , n. sp, 

Kopf schwa rz mlt messingfarbener Behaarung der Stint, feln silberweissem 
Saurn des Untergeslchts, langer weisser Behaarung des unteren Augenhlnterrandes. 
Ftthler an Basis und Innenseite rotgelb in verschiedener Ausdehnung, aplkal 
braun. Eilssel rotgelb, Taster welBslichgelb. Thorax einschllessllch Htiften 
schwarz; Schultern, ein Seltenatreifen zur Flilgelwurzel und das Schildchen slnd 
hellgelb. Die feine Behaarung auf dem vorderen Tell des Mesonotums gelblich 
gl&nzend, sonst silbern. p gelb, mil gebrttunten Tarsen; die Metatarsen sind 
grdsstenteis basal noch gelb. f„ verdickt, an der Unterseite mit vielen kl einen 
Z&bnchen und mit einem achwarzbraunen Langsstreifen, der proximal und distal 
abgekdrzt ist. Auf der Unterseite der t # hingegen geht er vom Knie bis zum Ende 
der t, 1st an der Basis schm&ler, am Ende breit. Die Fltigel Bind glelchmftasig grau 
getiKibt. Schwinger gelb. DaB Fliigelgeader von novae-guineae zeigt deutliche 
und charakteristische Verschiedenheiten von dem von vittata. m*cuj ist kurz, fast 
auf einen Punkt reduziert, wfthrend bei viffota (von Amboina und Sumatra) m„ 
und cu, an der Basis verschmolzen slnd und D ein Stlick welt begrenzen.® Bei fast 
alien Stttcken der neuen Art ist am Ende der Cu, von dem “Stiel” m, + cu, nlchts 
mehr vorhanden, nur bei dem einen oder dem andern findet sich ein ganz kurzer 
Stummel, der aber nicht die H&lfte des Abstandes der Cu, vom Hinterrande 
erreicbt. Mehr wie bei den andern Arten ist Cu, an der Stelle des Aderstummels 
gerundet (Text-figur 1), Die Ausdehnung der braunen Zeichnung der f a und der 
t, schwankt etwas; bei einem $ fehlt sle ganz. Ausserdem ist sie in der Regel fast 
schwarz und beginnt an der t 8 proximal ganz schmal, erweitert sich auf der 
Unterseite immer mehr und umfasst das Ende in der Regel ganz, sodass auf der 
Oberaelte nur ein schmaler, an der Basis brelter blassgelber Streifen frei blelbt. 

A Die Ausdehnung des Strelfens 1st tlbrlgens Schwankungen unterworten— bel dieser 
Art und bei andern — ja er kann ausnahmswelse sogar ganz fehlen ! Bel Stttcken von 
Sumatra und Java beobachtote Ich solche mit einem L&ngsstreifen von der vollen Lttngc 
des f„ und andere mlt einem abgekttrzten Streifen, der nur die letsten 4/B elnnahm. 

*In melner Bearbeltung der palaearktischen Stratiomyiiden (l»3e-1938) bel der 
Behandlung der Solvlneh ztthlte loh die palaearktlsche Art marginata Melg. 1820 su 
Solvo (GAttungats^pe inamoenn Walk. 1860, Celebes), ttbersehend, dass Professor Enderleln 
fUr die Formen mlt einer regelrechten m-cu, Oder einer punktfttrmlgen das Genus Hanauia 
(1920) errichtet hatte, wonach in dem Genus Rolva nur die Formen *u verbleiben htttten. 
bel welchen cu, ohne Blldung einer m-cu„ ein Stttok der I) bildet. Nach dem Befunde bei 
Solva novac-ffuineae Ulsst sich dlese Unterscheidung aber kaum aufrecbt erhalten. 

Holva und XylomyUi zu trennen, halte ich eher fttr berechtigt. Ich habe es fttr 
die wenigen palaearktischen Arten nicht getan, well ich sonst die Tabelle Pletke* nicht 
h&lte bentttzen kCnnen, deren aslatlsche Formen mfr grttsstenteils unbekannt geblleben 
sind und die nach den Beschreibungen Pleakett nicht immer den SohlusB auf Holva Oder 
Xylow yla zulassen. 
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Abdomen schwarzbraun gl&nzend, an den Seitenr&ndern und Hinterrkndern 
± hell kaatarUenbruun. Oenita lappa rat gelblichbraun. 5-6 mm, 



1. — Solva novae -tjnhieae, n.sp, Fltlgel, x g. 2.~-Caenooepha1u8 melanarius Walk. Kopf, x J. 

3. — 8a?di<8eMci mnrgaritifera, n. up. Fltlgel. x fc. 


Subfamily Geosaroinae. 

2. GKOBAttorn .MAn'ANH-UEDinsBNH Walk., Journ. Proc. Linn. Hoc. London , iv, 

1860, 97. 

3 <J, 17 9. von Wewak, Walker beschrleb moctuu# und redhibena ale zwei 
verschiedene Arten. Wie sich aber durch grdsaeres Material feststellen lless, 
handelt eB sich uni die beiden Geschlechter einer in ganz Ostindien verbreiteten 
Art. Ich schrieb dartiber 1937 in meiner Arbeit in den Ann . Mag. Nat . Hist., Ser. 10, 
Vol. xx, p. 376. 

3. Miobochrysa flavivkntrih Wied„ Analecta Nntom., 1824, 31 ( Hargus). 

1 9, von Wewak. Diese in Ostindien weitest verbreitete und auch von Neu- 
Gulnea litngst bekannte Art liegt nur in einem weiblichen Exemplar vor. 

4. Microchryba riiuYHXDiFOKMiB Lind., Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist. (10), xx, 1937, 878. 

6 $, von Wewak. Ich beschrleb das ?, von den Salomonen. Leider liegen auch 
in dieser kleinen Sammlung nur 6 $ vor. Das <f 1st noch unbekannt. 

5. Ptkcticus FERRVomEim Dol., Natuurkund. Tijdschr. Ned-ind., ser. 4, ill (xvii), 

1868, 83 (Haryus). P. atritarsis Edw., Trans. Zool . Hoc, London , xx, pt. 13, 1915, 396. 

6 9, von Wewak, 1 von Marprik, Diese Heit 80 Jahren von einer Reihe von 
Punkten von Neu-Gutnea bekannte Art 1st wohl die Hauptart von Neu-Gulnea. 
Die kleine Sammlung enthUlt 6 9 und nur 1 dieses stammt von Marprik 
(J. R. Rigby). 

6. Ptectious quadrifasoiatuh Walk., Journ. Proc. Linn. Hoc. London , VtUSBl, 146. 

2 9, von Wewak und At tape. Brunet ti hat elne gute Redescription der Art 
gegeben. Auch sle scheint auf Neu-Guinea verbreitet zu sein. Sie kommt auch 
auf Amboina und Batjan vor. 

Subfamily Hkkmetiinae. 

* 

7. Caenocephalub melanarius Walk. (Text-llg. 2, Kopfprofil), Journ . Proc . Linn . 

Hoc. London, v, 1861, 272. 

2 $, von Wewak, elnes von J. R. Rigby coll. Mit dieser auffallenden Gattung 
und besonders ihrer Art melanarius, die Walker als Halduba 1861 beschrleb, hat 
sich KertOsz 1909 beschkftigt. Die Zugehbrigkeit zur Subfamllie der Hermetiinen 
steht m. E. auzzer allem Zweifel. Ausschlaggebend Bind das FlOgelgekder, der Bau 
des Fiihlers und gewlsse Merkmale des Kopfes, Die Type von Batjan 1st iro Brit, 
Museum nicbt zuehr vorhanden, 
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8. Hehmktia laolaizei Big,, Ann, Hoc. JSnt France, ser. 6, vii, 1887, 81. 

2 (J f von Wewak, Neu*Guinea. Brunetti hat die Type in Bigots Sammlung 
geprilft. Er fend sie "in bad condition"; sie war in solcher schon ala Bigot die 
Beech reibung danach gab. Herr Taylor sandte mir nun 2 wohlerh&itene J, sodass 
ee mOglich 1st die Beech reibung Bigots und die Angaben Brunettis zu erg&nzen. 

ef. Die schwarze Zeichnung auf der Stirn bildet eln Kreuz mit breiten Balken ; 
der obere kurze trftgt den Ozellenhttcker und der Scheitel wird von einem weiteren 
braunen QuerBtreifen bedeckt. Die 4 Flecken der Stirn, wie flberhaupt die belle 
Zeichnung des Kopfes und des Thorax Bind grttnllchgelb. Die unteren belden 
Flecken der Stirn sind nur durch elne seichte braune Querfurche von den Selten- 
flecken des Untergeslchts getrennt, die etwa nierenfdrmig sind und den Seltenrand 
der Augen nicht erreichen. Die Oberseite des Gesichtshdckers 1st eben falls gelb. 
Hinterkopf schwarz, Cerebrate gelb und ebenso der obere Tell des Collare. Der 
schwarze Hinterkopf 1st fein, an 1 legend, goldgelb behaart, flhnllch den 3 
Haarstreifen des Mesonotums. Auf den Fleuren beflnden sich 3 belle, gelbgrflne 
Flecken. HUften und f ganz schwarz. t in der Basalh&lfte und dorsal ausgedehnter 
hell gelblich, das ttbrige fast schwarz. Die Tarsen hell gelblich, fast beinweiss. 
1. Abdominal tergit schwarz, 2. mtt 2 hellen Seitenflecken, die In der Mitte elne 
spatenfdrmlge Zeichnung einschllessen, die mlt der Spltze in den Vorderrand 
eintritt. Hint errand des 3. Tergits breit gelb. 4. und 5. Tergit rostbraun, gl&nzend 
gelblich behaart. 2. Sternit fast ganz hell, durchsichtig, 3.-5. rostbraun. Schwinger 
grttn mlt br&unlichem Stlel. 

14 mm. 

Subfamily Cutellakjinae. 

9. Neoeitomyia maouupennis Macq., Dipt exot. t suppl. 4, 1860, 64. 

4 c? und 4 $, von Wewak und von Rabaul (N. Britain). Diese Art 1st fast aus 
dem ganzen Ostindischen Geblet bekannt. 

10. Ruba fuscipennis Enderl., Zool. Anz. t xllv, 1914, 22. 

2 % Wewak (J. R. Rigby). Terra typica 1st Lombok. 

11. Ruba offonknb Walk., Jour, Proc. Linn. Hoc. London , viii, 1866, 107. 

3 2 von Wewak. Bine bisher nur von Neuguinea bekannt gewordene Art. 

Subfamily Packygasthinak. 

12* PraocERA fastuosa Gerst., Linnaea Entomol xi f 1867, 332. 

3 c?» 1 von Wewak und Aitape ($). Dieses herrliche Tier 1st in Ostindien 
wait verbreitet. 

13. PmOCEBA FASTUOSA DtLUTIAPICIS, n, SSp. 

2 J, 1 ?, von Wewak. Diese neue Subspecies llegt mir aus dem Brit. Museum 
auch von NeudPommern vor; sie wird an anderer Stelie bescbrleben. 

14. Abgybobbithks albopilosa de Melj, (asp.). 

de Meij., Tijdechr . v. JBnt, 1, 1907, 238 (Wallacea); Grflnberg, Mitt Zool Mus. 
Berlin , viii, 1916, 46; Kertdsz, Ann, Mus. Nat. Hung., xviii, 1921, 166. 

1 % voh Wewak. Bs stimmt nicht ganz mlt Stflcken ttberein, die ioh von der 
Malayischen Halbinsel besitze. Die Behaarung auf dem Mesonotum und dem 
Schildchen 1st grflber und gleichm&sslger vertetlt wie bel diesen Stflcken, bei 
weichen sie mehr auf die Depresslonen, vor allem die prftsoutellare Depreaelon 
konzentriert 1st. In der prflscutellaren Depression und auf der Basis des 
SehOdchens 1st sie bel dem Neugutnea-Stflck wenlger dicht und weniger gelblioh, 
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Ueringe Unterschiede scheinen auch in der Form deg Schildchen* vorzuiiegen, doch- 
mdchte ich auf Grand das Betundes eines elnzelnen Tteres aus diesen 
Unterschieden kelne weiteren Folger ungen ziehen, sondern nur darauf hinwelsen, 
doas Brunettl bei Exemplaren von Ceylon ebenfalls die weniger dicbte Behaarung 
festgestellt hat, im Gegensatz zu eolchen von den Seychellen. 

15. Waixacea aroentea Do!., Katuurkund. Tijdach r. Ned-Ind., ser. iv, ill (xvii), 

185$, 82, 

1 9, von Wewak. Welt in Ostindien verbreitete und von Neuguinea bekannte 

Art. 


16. Evaza fulviventris Big., Ann. Hoc. Ent. France, ix, ser. 5, 1879, 220. 

5 <$, 5 9, von Wewak und Wau, Neu-Guinea, Pondo, N. Britain. Von Neuguinea, 
den Molukken und den Bivak-lnseln bekannt. 

17. Evaza scenopinoipks Walk., Journ . Proc. Linn . Hoc. London , iii, 1859, 81. 

5 <?, 2 $, von Wewak. Ebenfalls von Neuguinea und den benachbarten Xnael- 
gruppen bekannt. 

18. Obkapa pkriI/Ampoides Walk., Jour, Proc. Linn. Hoc. London , iii, 1859, 82. 

1 ?, von Aitape. Diese offenbar seltenere Art llegt nur In einem Stiick vor. 
Es 1st ein durch seine Kdrperform ausserordentlich auffallendes Tier: Das kurze 
und breite Abdomen 1st eingekrtimmt und verschwlndet fast ganz unter dem mit 
dem Thorax einen grossen Schild bildenden "Schildchen”. 

Brunettl gab seine Hedescription nach einem $ ohne p,. Diese sind bei dem 
mil* vorliegenden 9 betrkchtlich breiter als die p B und p» und zwar 1st f, besonders 
ventral messer&rtlg, t x dagegen dorsal kammartig erweitert und etwas gekrtimmt; 
der Metatarsus 1st in derselben Ebene erweitert und dreimal so breit wie der 
Metatarsus der p 3 . 1m Gegensatz zu den p» und p a mit ihren hellen Tarsen ist der 
ganze p t schwarz. 

Die Art war seither bekannt von Aru, Batjan, Kaisaa, Dorei und Mysol. 

19. Saldubulla m aro aritifeb a , n. gp. Text-flgur 3, FlUgel. 

1 1 ?* von Bulolo. Kertdsz trennte Saldubella von Halduba Walk, auf Grund 

des andern Baues des 2. FUhlergliedes, das bei Haldubella nicht ftngernagelfttrmlg 
innen dem 3. GUed aufliegt. Er stellte in das Genus die beiden Arten ftignatipenni # 
Wulp und yombae Kert.., beide von Friedrich-Wilhelmshafen, Neu-Guinea, das auch 
die Heimat des reichlichen halben Dutzends der Salduba* Arten ist. Ich konnte in 
melner Arbeit 1937 eine Saldubella vittipcn nix von den Salomonen beschrelben und 
flnde nun in der Coll. Taylor eine nahe verwandte Art von Neu-Guinea. Auch sle 
hat den breiten, dunklen Streifen durch die Lkngsachse des Fldgels. Er lksst aber 
alle Zellen am Vorderrand des Fliigels frei, umskumt nur ihre Adorn leicht, 
wodurch die hellen Zellen besonders hervorgehoben werden und den von mlr 
gew&hlten Namen rechtfertigen dflrften. 

Kopf schwarz, Augen zusammenstossend ; Stirndreieck und Untergesicht 
mit einem schmalen, weisslichen Augensaum. Fdhier braun, die Basalglieder und 
die Unterseite des 3. Glledes gelblich. Thorax vorn schmiiler als der Kopf, mit 
einem deutllchen spitzen Httcker, der in die Kerbe des Hinterkopfes passt. 
Mesonotum und Schildchen mit einen seidigen, anliegenden, gelblichen Behaarung, 
das erstere an den Selten mit spftrlicher, etwas l&ngerer, weisslicher Behaarung. 
Pleuren gltnzendschwarz. Schildchen flach, am Rande mit etwa 20 kurzen 
Ddmohen, die am Ende mit einem HaarbOrstchen versehen sind. p weissitch, die 
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distalen 2/6 der f gelblich, in Braun Ubergehend, die Taraen gelblich. Fitigel 
weisslich, durchsichttg, mlt elnero breiten grauen Streifen, der die Voider randzellen 
freil&sst und ebenso den Hinterrand: Schwinger braun mlt hellerem Stiel. Abdomen 
schwarz, an den Seiten mehr schwa rzbraun, gl&nzend, in der Mitte der Tergtte 
samtartig. Behaarung unbedeutend. 

$?. Mit glknzendschwarzer, fast 1/8 Kopfbreite einnehmender Stirn. Augen- 
hinterrand schmal, schait gekielt. Sonst alles wie beim <£. 

4 mm. 

Das Material der vorstehenden Arbeit befindet sich lm Besitz des School of 
Public Health and Tropical Medicine in Sydney; 2 Cotypen der flolva novae* 
guineae . sowle weitere Dubletten wurden dankenswerterweise der Wttrtt. 
Naturaliensammlung in Stuttgart tiberlaesen. 

Note. — The following abstract of the above paper has been furnished by Mr. 
F. H. Taylor. 

A small but interesting collection of Stratiomyiidae. of which two species and 
one subspecies are new, was made by Mr. F. H. Taylor, for the most part on the 
north-east coast of New Guinea. One species, Hermetia laglaizei Bigot, previously 
known only from the damaged female type, is represented by two males. The new 
species are ftolva novae*guine ae and Haldubella margaritifera. Ruba fuscipennis 
Enderlein, CaenocepMus melanarim Walker, and Obrapu perilamp aides Walker 
are recorded for the first time from New Guinea.— F.H.T. 
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PAPUAN DIPTERA. X. 

FAMILY DIOPBIDAK. 

By J. R. Malloch, Arlington, Va, 

(Communicated by Frank H. Taylor, F.R.E.8., F.Z.8.) 

[Head 30th November, 1938. 3 

There are many species of this family Known from Southern Asia, the East 
Indies, Asia and Africa, and one common In North America. The only species 
in this collection was originally described from Celebes. 

Pheuoodiopsis Hendel. 

Deut Ent. text., 1917, 33; Curran, Fam. Gen. N. Amer . Dipt., 1934, 369 and 495 
(Microdiopsis) . 

Hendel proposed this new generic concept for the reception of Sphyracephala 
(?) cothumata Bigot. Curran distinguishes it from Sphyracephala Say by “the 
longer eye-stalks, with the antennae close to the eyes, no bristle on the middle of 
the stalk, no appendage at bend of the fifth vein, etc.”. 

An examination of the female before me shows that the antennae are not 
nearer to the eyes than in brevicomis Say, the type species of 8phyracephala, the 
eye-stalks are longer, the head being at least twice as wide as the thorax at level 
of wing bases, there is a fine hair-like bristle close to the eye-margin though 
farther forward than it ought to be if it were a vertical, the epistome is regularly 
rounded. I can detect no short sternopleural spine or process mentioned by 
Curran, but there is a stout spine or process on the metapleura that is thick at 
base, tapered aplcally, where it is as thick as the scutellar processes, and barely 
half as long as the latter. Possibly there Is an error in Curran's statement, sterno- 
pleura being given Instead of metapleura. As a matter of fact the only characters 
that might appear to warrant the segregation of the species from Sphyracephala 
are the lack of the four long vertical bristles on the frons, and the absence of the 
part of the fifth wing-vein beyond the outer cross-vein. The last character is 
Quite variable In some related families. 

The two concepts are distinguished from others in the family by the develop * 
ment of the anal vein beyond the apex of the anal cell, and the presence of a well- 
developed alula on the anal angle of the wing, both the free part of the anal vein 
and the alula being absent in other genera of the family as far as X know. How 
many other species placed in Sphyracephala have these two characters I am unable 
to say, but Osten-Sacken in 1882* associated beccari Rondani, hearaeyana Westwood, 
and nigrimana Loew with the two under discussion in the genus Sphyrocephato, 
on the basis of the two wing characters mentioned above. 

This similarity of characters of the North American species and the one 
now in hand appears noteworthy in connection with faunal studies. 


• Berl. Ent. ZeUaohr., vol. 36, p. 834. 
*P 
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PsEUDODIOPSIS COTHURtfATA < BlgOt). 

Ann , Boc. Ent> France , 1874, p. 115, as Bphyracephala with a doubt 

This is a small shiny black species, with a yellow stripe across the face and 
anterior surface of the pedicels of the eyes, yellow antennae, the coxae, femora 
except their apices, and the tarsi except the basal segment of the fore pair, 
fulvous yellow, the bases of the tibiae brownish-yellow. Wings greyish-hyaline, 
veins dark, a fuscous cloud over the area between the inner and outer cross-veins 
and Oiling apical half of the discal cell, much narrower in the submarginal cell, 
that does not fully attain the costal margin, and a large fuscous apical mark. 
These wing markings are very similar to those of the genotype, but in the latter 
they are smaller, especially the apical mark. 

The fore femora are much thickened and have some stiff, short ventral bristles 
in both species. Length, 6 mm. 

Type locality, Celebes. One female, Papua: Mt. Lamington, Northern Division, 
May, 1927 (C. T. McNamara). From the Australian Museum. 
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COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF LEAVES FROM SPECIES IN TWO HABITATS 

AROUND SYDNEY, 

By Gladys Cabey, M.Sc. 

(Six Text-figures.) 

[Head 30th November, 1938.] 

This anatomical study was undertaken in the hope that it might throw some 
light on the morphology of xerophyteB, perhaps revealing some characteristic of 
stomata or venation which would be distinctive for the plants of dry habitats. The 
results indicate that certain features of the vascular system do depend on the 
habitat, but the frequency of stomata seems independent of it. However, since 
data on stomatal frequencies have been published for plants in other climates 
(Salisbury, 1927; Wood, 1934), it is useful to record here some data on stomata 
obtained for plants in the environs of Sydney, New South Wales. 

In the course of this work an examination was made of the structure of leaves 
from trees and shrubs in two distinct habitats, namely (a) sandstone ridges and 
slopes, bearing sclerophylls on the exposed heights and more mealc types on the 
lower slopes towards the valleys, and (5) valleys of shale supporting mesophytlc 
rain-forest. Particular attention was paid to the nature of the stomata and 
venation, the two characters most likely to have functional importance. Apart 
from this special emphasis, several observations resulting from the more general 
study seem worthy of note. These are set out in the following paragraphs. 

Cuticle . — It has been a recognised fact for some time that thickness of the 
cuticle varies with light-intensity, so that often plants in sparsely populated, 
exposed communities exhibit a greater development of cutin. However, there is 
considerable generic variation, some plants showing a greater facility for cutin- 
production than others. For example, in Angophora cordi folia on the lower surface 
of the leaf, the cuticle occurs as irregular furrows and folds which completely 
obscure the stomata in surface view (Text-fig. la). In Banksia spinulosa and 
Epacris microphylla in similar habitats, the cuticle, though thick, is devoid of 
ridges. 

Thickness of leaf . — Although within any one species the percentage of thick- 
ness occupied by palisade tissue is controlled by light, there is between species a 
considerable variation in the absolute thickness of the leaves, Irrespective of 
habitat. Among sclerophylls, tltere are leaves such as those of Lomatia silaifolia 
(•0*5 mm. in thickness, bilateral; Text-figure 6c) and Uopogon anemonifolius 
<0*66 mm., isobilateral), but in the same habitat there are thin leaves as seen in 
Epacris microphylla (0*25 mm„ Text-figure 6/) and Banksia spinulosa (0*25 mm.). 
Similarly fluctuations are found among the rain-forest types, In Eugenia fifmithii 
(0*36 mm,) and Dvryphora sassafras (0*35. mm., Text-figure 56), the leaves are 
thicker than those found in Palmeria scandtns (0*23 mm.) and Claoxylon australe 
(6*23 mm„ Text-figure 6a). 

* - ■ . ■■■' — ■ " 7 * * * : ■ ■* 1 't * ? 

* These figures are the average of 50 counts, 5 on each of 10 leaves, representing 
at least 5 plants. 
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Sclereit ts. — Branched sclerelds are formed In the mesophyll of the leaves of 
some genera. The most striking development of these cells among the leaves 
examined is shown in Hakea saligna, a lanceolate leaf, in which the palisade tissue 
Is penetrated by branching sclerelds extending from the epidermis to the spongy 
mesophyll. These cells are so extensive and numerous that they form, as seen 
from surface view, an interlocking system on both sides of the leaf (Text-flgure 2) ; 
while In H . gibbosa, an acicular leaf, the sclerelds are far fewer and dumb-bell 
shaped. Another genua which exhibits this feature is Isopogon. In I. oncmonl- 
folius branching sclerelds are abundant in the spongy mesophyll, some projecting 
Into the palisade; they are present also in /. anethifolius , but far fewer in number. 
The leaves of Lomatia are strengthened by these cells, occurring In both the 
rain-forest type, L>. Fraseri, and the sclerophyll type, L. silaifoha . 

The extent and nature of the cells in the bundle-sheath vary in the different 
genera. This will be discussed later in connection with the investigation of 
vascular tissue. 

Morphology of Stomata, — Among the plants used in the determination of 
stomatal Indices, there is wide variation in stomatal type. A description of the 
morphology of some stomata as seen (a) in section, (b) in surface view, will 
perhaps add emphasis to the conclusions reached. 

(a) In transverse section. Two of the more extreme types of sunken stomata 
are shown In the genera Hakea and Eucalyptus. In Hakea gibbosa the guard 



Text-figure 1.-— The stomata shown In figure* la-ltn are freehand sketches ; accord- 
ingly the magnification* do not allow comparison of *l*e between the Individual sketches. 

a, Angophora oordifoHa (G « guard cell) ; b, Hakea gibbosa <8 * subsidiary call) ; 
c, Bossiaea sootopendria (I - Incrustation); 4, Oompholobium latifolium ; «, Pultenaea 
stipulates ; Isopogon anemonifoUus ; g, Hemigenia purpurea; h, Dodonaea triquetra; 
i, Ceratopetaium apetoUm; h Palmvria acanden * ; k, Doryphora sassafras; h homatia 
Fraseri; m, Bauksia spinulosa (8 ** stalk cell). 
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cells are reduced in size and are held at the centre of the base of an extremely 
large air-cavity formed by over-arching of the cuticle, by several small epidermal 
cells (Text-figure lb). These in surface view are not in focus with the larger 
lnterstomatal epidermal cells, thus making an accurate count of the total number 
of epidermal cells per unit area extremely difficult. In Eucalyptus haemastoma , 
the guard cells are well below the leaf-surface, although situated in the plane of 
the outer limit of the epidermal cell-cavities. This Is due to the thickening of the 
outer walls of the epidermal cells and to a great thickness of cutln. An unusual 
type of stoma is found in the cladode of Bossiaea scolopendria; it lies at the base 
of a depression four cells wide and Is protected by a flaky, colourless incrustation 
on the surface. The walls of the guard cells are exceptionally thick and can be 
seen in surface view only by focusing through the adjoining epidermal cells, which 
arch over them (Text-fig. 1c). Another type of depressed stoma is characteristic of 
Oompholobium latifolium , where the guard cells lie at the bottom of an air-chamber 
formed by the wails of the adjoining cells (Text-fig. Id). A somewhat similar 
stoma is found in Pultenaca stipularis (Text-fig. le). 

The sunken stoma Is not, however, a feature of all sandstone plants. Quite a 
number show guard cells on the level of the epidermal cells, with the cuticle 
slightly arched, e.g„ lsopogon a nemonifoltus (Text-fig. 1/), Persoonia , Leptospermum 
and ffemigenia purpurea (Text-fig. 1 g). Similar stomata are of common occur- 
rence among rain-forest species, e.g., Dodonaea triquetra (Text-fig. lh), 
Trochocarpa laurina t Bynoum glandulosum . In Ceratopetalum apetalum , on the 
other hand (Text-fig. li), the only unusual feature is the extreme difference In 
size between the guard cells and the adjoining epidermal cells. 

In addition to the above types there are those with slightly raised stomata, 
e.g., in the rain-forest: Palmeria scandens (Text-fig. Ij), Claoxylon australe , 
Doryphora sassafras (Text-fig. Ik). On the sandstone this type of stoma on a 
glabrous leaf is most nearly approached in Angopkora cordifolia t which bears 
guard cells level with the outer limit of the epidermis but protected by a series 
of overlapping arches of cuticle (Text-fig. la). Raised stomata on tomentose 
leaves are not infrequently found. For instance, in the recurved leaf of Banksia 
spinulosa f among the woolly unicellular hairs are guard cells raised above the 
general level of the epidermis by “stalk cells" (Text-fig. lvt). This type of stoma 
is mentioned by McLuckie and Petrie (1927). Similar stomata are found on the 
recurved leaves of Lambertia formosa and Uelichrysum diosmifolium. 

Thus it would seem that the position of the guard cells In relation to epidermis 
is not a sure guide to the nature of the habitat of the plant except perhaps in 
extreme cases. This has been demonstrated by Cannon also (1924) in plants of the 
arid regions of South Africa. 

(b) In surface view. — An examination of surface sections of these leaves shows 
that for each genus there is a specific arrangement of the epidermal cells about 
the stomata. This can most readily be demonstrated by the observation of several 
text-figures. Text-figures 3a and 3b show the lower epidermis of two species of 
Lomatia, L. silaifolia from the sandstone and L. Fraseri from the rain-forest. The 
similarity of arrangement is self evident Again, Text-figures 3c and 3d indicate 
the close agreement between cells of Pultenaea elliptica and those of P . stipularis . 

The size of the epidermal cells depends upon the interaction of environ- 
ment and heredity. This is illustrated by the fact that small and large cells are 
found among the species of plants in both habitats/ Blddnea australis , a large- 
leaved member of the rain-forest flora, may have as many as 3,273 cells per 
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Text-figure 2 .—Branching actereide of Hakea salient as soon In aurfAce view of 
leaf. <x 160 .) 

Text-figure 3. — Surface view of the epidermal cells and stomata on the lower side 
of the leaf of: a, Lomatia ailai folia ; b, X&matia Fraseri; c, Pultenaea eftiptleo; d t 
Pultmaaa s*4 puUtrts; e, Sloaaea cmsOroHe; /, Qlaoxylon auatrale ; g> Peraooni* taHeim* ; 
K J fthodamnia trinsrvia ; i, Lyainema pungsms, ( x 160. ) 

Teat-figure 4.-0, A reconstruction of a halt stoma of tsopogon anemottf/otta* (free- 
hand) ; b, Surface view of stoma of feopopon anemcmi/oliua at two depths of focus 
(freehand). 
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square millimetre ( Text-fig. 3e) on the lower surface, Oeratopetalum apetalum, 
3,131 per square millimetre; while other members of the same community, such as, 
Olaoxy Ion auatrale, have* as few as 749 per square millimetre (Text-flg. 3/) and 
Rhipogonum album , 611 per square millimetre* In the aderophyll forest the 
variation is just as marked, In fact it so happens that the largest epidermal cells 
examined belonged to genera of this habitat. This is dearly indicated by the 
counts In leaves of Peraoonia, which show an average of 309 cells per square milli- 
metre in JP. pinifolia ; and of 137 and 133 per square millimetre on the upper and 
lower sides respectively in P. salicina (Text-ilg. 3p). Small numbers are also 
found in species of Pultenae a, e.g., P. atipularia has an average of 396 per square 
millimetre and P. elliptica of 610 per square millimetre (Text-figs. 3c add 3d), 
while, on the other hand, bomatia ailaifolia may have as many as 1,675 per square 
millimetre. 

The walls of the epidermal cells on both surfaces of the leaves of most rain- 
forest species exhibit, to a greater or less degree, convolutions or waviness of 
outline, as shown in Claoxylon auatrdle (Text-fig. 3/)» Troohocarpa laurina , 
Rhodamnia trinervia (Text-fig. 8fc). An exception occurs In Ceratopetalum 
a petalum where this feature is absent altogether. In spite of the general nature 
of this feature among rain-forest plants, it is not exclusive to them; all that may 
be said is that, while apparently widespread in such habitats, it appears to he 
the exception rather than the rule among plants of sclerophyll forests* This does 
not preclude the influence of light on the character of these walls in any one 
species and it is interesting to note that, though the walls of the epidermal cells 
in bomatia ailaifolia are straight, those of L. Fraaeri in the more shaded habitat 
of the rain-forest are wavy in outline (Text-figs. 3a and 3b). Bauera rubioidea 
growing on the sandstone slopes and in the valleys shows this feature Btrongly, 
but it is just as pronounced in the leaves of Epacria microphylla t Lysinema pungena 
and Persoonia aalicina (Text-figs. 3i and 3p), on the exposed sandstone ridges. 

The structure of the stomata as seen from above requires no comment except in the 
case of that occurring in the Proteaceae, as seen, for example, in bomatia, Iaopogon, 
Hakea and Persoonia. In these the deposition of cutln seems to he heaviest about 
the pore and least about the junction of the guard cells, where it flattens out into 
two elliptical-shaped areas through which the contents of the guard cells can be 
readily seen. An attempt has been made in Text-figure 4a to reconstruct a half 
stoma in the solid* from a transverse section and surface sections at various depths 
of focus (Text-fig. 4b). The width of the air-cavity at the top of the stoma is 
variable. It is widest in genera such as Persoonia and Lafnberfia, and narrowest 
in types such as bomatia and Iaopogon. 

The size of the stomata seems to he a hereditary factor on which the environ- 
ment In each Individual species exerts an Influence, some species being more 
plastic than others. This is deduced from the fact that all sizes of stomata are 
found in both habitats, some of the largest belonging to the xerophytes. The 
semi-succulent Persoonia has stomata of unusual size, far larger than any other 
examined (Text-fig. Zg). The average long diameter of stomata of Hakea gibboaa 
(as determined from ten readings) measures 0*036 mm*, those of Eucalyptus 
haemaatama, 0*033 mm*; while in the more humid, denser habitat the stomata of 
©o ryphom aaaaafrae are on the average 0*089 mm. in length, those of Brimya 
itnaipida, 0*034 mm. So there seems to be no significant difference in storaatal 
lies among the different genera. 

Btomatal Jndespr— In addition to the above general survey, counts were made 
of the epidermal cells and stomata in the same areas from which the stomatal 
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Indices were determined. The Held used was a square whose aide measures 0*S1 
millimetre* for it was found that with a larger Held accurate counting of smaller 
cells was almost impossible. The surface section used "was taken in each case 
close to the middle of the leaf* in the wider leaves closer to the midrib than to 
the outer margin. Two branches were collected from any one plant and a leaf 
taken from each. The original plan was to take ten plants from several different 
areas* making twenty determinations in all for each species. However, this plan 
was not strictly adhered to* so that in some cases fewer determinations have been 
made. To summarise the results* the averages were obtained and their standard 
deviations (?) calculated (Table 1). In this* the stomatal frequencies are 
included also* although it is realised from the method of sampling and the small 
number of counts that these figures cannot be taken as decisive; they give merely 
some idea of the order of frequency. 

The species selected were trees and shrubs showing wide variation In height 
and leaf-form. In the sandstone sclerophyll forest were selected low-growing shrubs 
(e,g.* Platylobium formosum, JBpacris microphylla), taller shrubs (e.g.» Lambertia 
formosa, Oompholobium lati folium) and trees (e.g.* Banksia spinulosa , Eucalyptus 
haemastoma ), Similarly In the rain-forest, low shrubs (e.g.* Rhodamnia trinervia, 
Brimys insipida )* tall shrubs (e.g.* Dodonaea triguetra, Lomatia Fraseri) and trees 
(e.g.* Palmeria scandens, Doryphora sassafras ) . These plants also exhibit diver- 
gence In leaf-form* ranging from small closely-set leaves ( Lysinema pungens ) to 
broad* well-spaced leaves ( Persoonia salicina , Angophora cordifoUa ) and include 
dissected laminae ( Isopogon ), terete leaves ( Bfakea gibbosa , Hemigenia purpurea ), 
narrow recurved leaves (Banksia spinulosa ) and cladodes (Bossiaea scolopendria ) . 
In the rain-forest the variation Includes the comparatively narrow leaves of 
Lomatia Fraseri and Brimys insipida, with gradations to the very broad leaves of 
Sloa net* austra le and Rhipogonum album . 

In Table 1 it will be noted that in one instance, namely for species of 
Pultenaea, the stomata are found only on the upper side of the leaf. This is 
associated with the position of the leaves on the stem, for they are crowded 
together at an acute angle so that the under surface is the most exposed. This 
unusual position of the stomata Is attended by the presence of one or two layers 
of colourless cells derived from the lower epidermis and separating it from the 
mesophyll in P. elliptica and similarly derived tannin cells In the same position in 
P . stipularis. Owing to the extreme difficulty In dealing with xeromorphic 
tomentose leaves which* if narrow (e.g., Banksia eridfoUa), are often recurved; 
and if wide (e.g.* Banksia serrata, B. la ti folia), are depressed between the veins, 
stomatal counts are given for such a type only in one instance* namely, Lambertia 
formosa* 

Salisbury (1927), in a paper on stomatal frequencies of British plants, intro- 
duced the concept of stomatal index * for a number of plants from various habitats, 
from which he deduced “that high humidity tends to reduce the proportion of 
stomata found and aquatics would appear to have low stomatal indices”. This 1# 
not, as a matter of fact, borne out by statistical analysis of Salisbury's data 
(Table 2), but it is noteworthy that there is a statistically significant difference 
between the stomatal indices of British woodland plants and those of the species 
investigated from the New South Wales rain-forest. The difference between the 
stomatal Indices of British woodland plants and New South Wales sclerophyll 
forest types, is not so marked owing to the higher standard deviation in the latter. 


**.«.» the percentage of epidermal oeUs which are stomata. 
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Tabub 1. 

Stomatal frequencies r, stomatal indict* and percentage area* of leaf surface occupied by vascular tissue. 

Sctsrophyll Forest 
an sandstone ridges and slopes. 

o a a 

Kant. Type of Leaf. S.F.u. B.FX S.I.u. Mean. 8.U. Mean. V.B. Mean. 


Banksia spinulosa 

narrow, recurved 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52 

1 66 

Bakea gibbosa 

terete 

78 

73f 

7-1 

0 02 

7 1 

0*98 

— 

— 

Bakca saligna 

lanceolate 

(/) 

04 

— 

— 

7-4 

1*14 

— 

— 

Isopoffon anenumifolius 

dissected, flat 

187 

125 

12 0 

110 

10*5 

1*28 

42 

6*46 

Itopogon anethifolius 

dissected, terete . . 

104 

77 

10*8 

1*69 

0*4 

1*66 

— - 

— 

Lomatia tilaifolia 

2-8 pinnate 

— 

273 

— 

— 

17-3 

1*46 

43 

4*43 

Lambertuz formosa 

narrow 1 , linear, recurved 

— 

203 

— 

— 

14-7 

1*27 

46 

4 00 

Persoonia pinifolia 

terete, grooved above . . 

31 

sit 

13 -3 

8*46 

133 

8*46 

' — 

— 

Persoonia salicina 

broad lanceolate 

20 

20 

12-5 

2*03 

12*5 

2 03 

33 

4 01 

Epacris microphyllo 

small, cordate-ovate 

. — 

281 



24 -8 

1 86 

40 

3*62 

Lytinema pungent 

cordate, tapering 

• 

312 

— 


100 

2 24 

40 

3 48 

Boteiae a scolopendria 

clodode 

114 

114 

106 

1 01 

10-6 

1*03 



Oompftolobium latifoUum 

3 foliate, narrow 

— 

220 

— 

• — 

18*9 

1 46 

46 

3 32 

Platylobium formosum 

ovate lanceolate 


203 

- 

— 

10*6 

1 77 

37 

4 04 

Putlenaea eBipHca 

elliptical-oblong . . 

104 

— 

160 

1-46 

■ — 

— 

25 

2*88 

Puitenaea stipulates 

narrow, linear 

78 

— 

16 5 

1*76 

gp«gp*-- 


33 

2*81 

A ngophora cordifolia 

ovate, cordate base 

— 

— 







34 

4 01 

Eucalyptus haemaetoma . . 

lanceolate 

104 

114 

6*7 

0 96 

6*6 

0-83 

* — 

— 

Leptospermum aUcnuatum 

narrow lanceolate 

281 

187 

n-e 

1*26 

0*3 

2 10 

— 

— 

Leptotpermum flat ascent 

narrow oblong-obovate 

140 

146 

10*4 

2 4ft 

110 

1*73 

* — 

- — 

Boronia pinntUa , . 

pinnate 

(/) 

187 



23-2 

2 13 

23 

2*28 

Bemigenia purpurea 

terete, grooved above . . 

73 

62t 

14 3 

1 24 

18-0 

1-30 

— 

— 

JBausra rubioide* 

8 foliate, lanceolate 

— 

166 

— 

— 

14*6 

t *62 

— 

— 

BsHchrysum diosmifotium 

* 

narrow linear, recurved . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

3 21 


Bain- 

•Forest, 








Lomatia Fraseri 

narrow lanceolate 

— 

187 

— 

— 

14*6 

134 

27 

3 00 

Trachocarpa laurina 

ovate 

— 

187 

— 

— 

14*0 

3 17 

20 

3 79 

Backhousia myrtifolia 

ovate, acuminate . ; 


400 



10-0 

0*07 

21 

— 

Eugenia Smtthii . . 

ovate, usually acuminate 

— 

281 


— 

9*7 

0*04 

17 

8 06 

Rhodamnia trinervia 

ovate oblong, acuminate 

— 

610 

— 

— 

14*0 

0*02 

28 

0*22 

PiUosporum unduhtum , . 

lanceolate 

— 

822 

— 

— 

18-1 

1*69 

20 

3 06 

Doryphata sassafras 

oblong lanceolate 


04 

r-nm 


7*7 

0*04 

21 

2*78 

Pahneria scandtnt 

broadly elliptical 

— - 

73 

— 

— 

8*1 

1*72 

10 

2*10 


S.F.u^mean stomatal frequency per square millimetre (upper epidermis). 
8JPJ *»mean stomatal frequency per square millimetre (lower epidermis). 
S.I.u «mean stomatal index (upper epidermis). 

8.1 J —mean stomatal index (lower epidermis). 

V.B. ** percentage area occupied by vascular tissue (surface view). 

0 ~< standard deviation from mean. 

(/)•> sometimes a few present. 

t“two stomatal figures given as though the leaf were Uobllatcral. 
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1 , — Continued. 
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Plant. 

Type of Leaf. 

S.F.u. 

S.FX 

S.I.U. 

a 

Mean. 

H.I.I. 

a 

Mean. 

V.B. 

a 

Mean 

DodonOm triquetra 

. . narrow lanceolate 

M M 

4 a 

198 

— 

— 

15*0 

1 *84 

30 

2 24 

Drimys intipida 

. . oblong lanceolate 

* • 

114 


— 

10 1 

1-18 

15 

2 29 

Olaoscylon austral « 

. . oblong to oval, large 

* P 

156 

— 

— 

10*7 

0*94 

12 

0 22 

Sloanea australis . . 

. . obqvate-oblong, large 

— 

364 

— 

— 

9*9 

0*tt2 

24 

8*87 

Synou m qlandulosum 

. . pinnate 

n--.se 

l a 

83 

— 

— 

0 4 

1 23 

13 

100 

RHpogonum album 

. . ovate, large 

t 4 

104 

— 

- — 

14*0 

1-10 

10 

1*73 

CercUopetalum apctalum 

. . lanceolate 

a * 

375 


— — 

10*8 

1 39 

29 

2 90 


H.F.ti mean stomatal frequency per square millimetre (upper epidermis). 
H.F.J ~ mean stomatal frequency per square millimetre (lower epidermis). 
SXu ^moan stomatal index (upper epidermis). 

SXf “-moan stomatal index (lower epidermis). 

V.B. * percentage are* occupied by vascular tissue (surface view), 
a standard deviation from mean. 


Tablh 2. 

Companion of Average Stomatal Indices for various habitat*. 


Habitat. 

Mean 

Stomatal 

Index. 

cr 

Mean. 

Source. 

Aquatic and marsh (England) 

10*62 

0*78 

Salisbury. 

Woodland (England) 

21*74 

1*80 

is 

Alpine and Arctic (England) 

18*20 

1*00 

M 

SaHmarsh, sandstone, etc. (England) 

£1*68 

6*72 

St 

SclerophyH forest, ridges and slopes (N.8.W.) 

12*95 

0 27 

Carey. 

Ualn-fbrest (N.S.W.) 

12 42 

3*80 

11 


Although the stomatal Index Is Independent of the environment, as the above 
figures Indicate, there is then a possibility that it may be characteristic of the 
family, or the genus. However, detailed examination of the figures shows no 
correlation between stomatal indices of the genera of any one family. Mostly they 
exhibit quite a wide range, as is shown in Table S below. 


Tabls 3. 

Mange of Stomatal Indio** in families a* shorn* Ay specie* examined. 


Family, 

Proteaocac , , 
Epaerldaceae 
Legumlnosae 
Myrtaoeae . . 


Bangs of 
Stomatal Index. 

n » i'>p< . 

71 - 17*3 
19 * 9 - 24 *8 
19 * 5 - 10*0 
00 - 10*9 


Types. 


JBtaha ffibhoea-Lomatia sUaifolia, 

Lysinsma pungon+^Xpacri* muropAyUa. 

Mostiam apah P**bi*~PUitvUtH*m formoeum. 
Eucalyptus h amarto m a Leptosper mum fkmseeas 
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There remains then the possibility that this factor is a characteristic of the 
genus. It appears that there is no wide divergence between species, even those 
growing in markedly different environments. For example, the stomatal index of 
Umatia HlaifoHa ( sclerophyll type) is 17*8, while that of Lomatia Fraseri (rain* 
forest type) is 14 5. The closest similarity is shown between species of the same 
habitat as is seen in PuUenaeOf where P. elliptic a has a stomatal index of 16*9, and 
P. stipularis of 16*5. The number of species examined is not sufficient for one to 
be dogmatic on this point, but the present evidence seems to indicate that 
stomatal index is probably an hereditary character which fluctuates to some 
degree, some species being more plastic than others. 

Vascular tissue of leaves. — An examination was made of the venation of the 
leaves, as it was considered that the number of the veins and the closeness of their 
mesh might be of extreme importance in the determination of the suitability of a 
species to a habitat (Zalenski, 1904). First, measurements were taken of the 
depth of the vascular bundles in relation to the thickness of the leaf, but as no 
consistent figures were obtained this was discontinued. It was observed, however, 
that there appeared to be a wider spacing of the bundles among the leaves of 
rain*forest types, e.g., Claoxylon australe, Doryphora sassafras ( Text-figs. 5a, 5b), 
than among those of sclerophyll types, e.g., Lomatia silaifolia , Bauera rubioides, 
Gompholobium latifolium (Text-figs. 5c, 5tf, 5c). Therefore, attention was concen- 
trated on the arrangement of the veins as seen from above, and the percentage 
area of leaf-surface which they occupied. Ten counts were considered advisable 
in each species, being one from each of ten leaves, representing at least five plants. 
However, before the full number had been completed in each case the results 
seemed definite enough to conclude the investigation. The readings were deter- 
mined from part of an area not more than one centimetre square, taken as near 
the middle of the leaf as is possible without including the midvein. These leaf 
segments were boiled in nitric acid, washed in water, and the epidermis and as 



Text-figure 5.— Diagram of a transverse section of the leaf of : a, Claosylon austraU ; 
h Baryphora sassafras ; c, homatta sUaifoHa ; d, Bauera rubioidss ; e, Gompbolobium 
laM/olium ; /, Mpacris misropkylla ; g, Lambsrtia formosa, (x SS.) Bl&ok areas * 
Vascular tissue; Shaded areas * Fibres; Dotted areas ■ Palisade tissue. 
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much of tbs mesophyll as possible removed. It was obvious at once that this 
removal of mesophyll was much more readily accomplished in sclerophyllous types 
(excluding the Myrtaceae) than in rainforest types. In the latter a sharp 
definition of the limit of the veins was difficult to attain* In this determination 
it was impossible to distinguish between bundle-sheath and conducting tissue in 
the sclerophyllous species, so that the figures given for the percentage of vascular 
tissue Include the bundle-sheath. This gives a somewhat misleading impression 
as fibres are developed in all sclerophyllous types, being most numerous in the 
exposed species, e.g., GompholoMum latifolium , Lomatia Hlaifolia, Isopogon, etc. 
(Text-figs. 6e, 6c), and least in those growing further down the slopes, e.g., Bauera 
rubioides (Text-fig. 5<f). In a few cases the fibres seem to spread laterally some 
little distance beyond the bundle, for instance, in Epacriz microphylla , and 
Lambertia fornvoaa (Text-figs. 6/, 6 g) making Its width in surface view much 
greater. In rain-forest plants, except for the midvein and sometimes a few other 
major veins, the sheath is parenchymatous. 

However, camera lucida drawings were made of the venation in an area of 
0*1158 square millimetre. Here again difficulty was experienced. Limitation of 
the area was necessary because decreased magnification and a larger area made 
the outline of the finer bundles uncertain and the results inaccurate. An outline 



Text-figure 4. — Veins of leavee of the following plants, as seen In surface view: 
a, Gompholoblum latifoBum ; Bankeia apinuloaa ; c, Helichryaum, MoamifoUum ; 
<*> Lyaiuema pungent; e, Angophora cordi/oUa ; /, Ptetylobium formoaum ; g, PulUnoea 
sNywlarfe; h, Drimya insipida; i, Doryphorc aaasufra*. (x 85.) 
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drawing on uniform paper was obtained, and then, by the process of cutting 
out and weighing, the percentage area occupied by the veins and their associated 
sheaths was determined. The average results for the individual species are listed 
in Table 1. In these determinations terete leaves and certain fiat leaves in which 
it was thought that the results would be Inaccurate, e.g., Hakea saligna (on 
account of the sclereids), were omitted. 

Among the sclerophylls there is considerable variation in the type of venation. 
In leaves such as those of Oompholobium latifolium (Text-fig. 6a) and Jsopogon 
the veins appear coarse, running almost parallel to one another, with here and 
there oblique veins linking them. In such cases the whole system is unbroken. 
On the other hand, the majority of the leaves have a more closely reticulate 
arrangement, with a number of short lateral vein-endings. In some types there is 
little variation In the diameter of the veins ( Banksia spinulosa and Helichrysum 
diosmifoUum (Text-figs. 6b, 6c) ) ; while in other cases there is a number of well- 
defined lateral veins, their interstices occupied by finer bundles with a greater 
or less number of vein-endings, e.g., Angophora cordifolia , Platylobium for mo sum, 
Lambertia formosa, Pultenaea stipularis (Text-figs. 6e, 6/, 6 p). In LyHnema 
pungens (Text-fig. 6d) and JSpacris microphylla, there is a series of well-marked 
veins radiating from the leaf-base, between which are finer ramifications with a 
number of coarse vein-endings. In the rain-forest the venation Is of the open 
reticulate type with a parenchymatous bundle-sheath, except in the case of the 
larger veins, e.g., Drimys insipida , Doryphora sassafras (Text-figs. 6 h, 6i). 

Table 1 shows the results of this investigation for the Individual species. 
When these determinations are summarised (Table 4) it is found that, on the 
average, 37% of the leaf-area in the plants of sclerophyll forest Is occupied by 
veins, and 21% in the plants of rain-forest. 

Tama 4. 

Avtrago porasntago of «o icular Httut in Uavo* from various habitats. 


Forest Type. 


Mean Percentage a 

Area Occupied Mean, 

by Veins. 


Sclerophyll forest of ridges and slopes .... 37 8*91 

Rain-forest 21 6*17 


Thus it is clear that there is a significant difference between the percentage 
of vascular tissue in the leaves of the xerlc and meslc forest types. This is in 
accordance with the findings of Zalenskl (1904), in that it indicates a parallelism 
between venation of a leaf and the water supply In the habitat. 

Suhmaby. 

1. A description is given of the anatomical variations shown in leaves taken 
from plants growing in sclerophyll forests and rain-forests. 

2. The chief observations are those regarding stomata (in surface view and 
in section) and vascular tissue, as it was thought that these might show some 
noteworthy correlation with the habitat. 

8. Tables are given of the stomatal Indices of species from both environ- 
ments, together with the standard deviations of their means. These are compared 
with the figures given by Salisbury for northern hemisphere types. They Indicate 
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a significant difference between the mean stomatal indices of rainforest tyj>es in 
England and New South Wales, hut apart from this there is no relation between 
stomatal Index and environment. The only indication of oonstancy In stomata! 
index is found among species of the same genus. 

4. The percentage area of leaves, as seen in surface view, occupied by vascular 
tissue is tabulated. These figures show that sclerophylls exhibit a more closely 
reticulate venation than rainforest types, which is In accordance with the 
experience of previous workers in the northern hemisphere. 

My thanks are due to Professor T. G. B. Osborn, University of Oxford, for 
suggesting this Investigation, and to Professor E. Ashby, University of Sydney, 
for his helpful criticism and advice in the preparation of this paper. 
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AUSTRALIAN HESPERIIDAE. VIII. 

UE8CBIPTI0N8 OF NEW FORMS. 

By G, A. Waterhouse, D.Sc., B.E., F.R.E.S. 

CRead 30th November, 1038.] 

More material has come to band and it seems desirable to name the following 
new subspecies, the types of which are in the Australian Museum, Sydney. 

I would draw attention to part 77 of the Lepidopterorum Catalogue, Hesperlldae, 
by H. H. Shepard, 1936, in which 57 species are listed, of which 52 are found in 
Australia. This part contains a large number of references and is remarkably free 
from errors. However the genotype of Pasma is given as Wat. k Lyell instead of 
Miskin, and the species Uwmanicus (p. 13) is found in Tasmania and Victoria as 
well as In N. S. Wales. Also (p. 19) r, lencvstigma is found in N. S. Wales, the 
holotype coming from near Sydney. 

Two new records by Mr. T. H. Guthrie are: HesperiUa maUndeva Lower at 
ML Gravat, near Brisbane, and Hesp. idothe a Miskin at Springbrook, 3,200 feet, 
in the Macpherson Ranges, Qld. 

TttAPmTEs ltttea Tepper, 1881. 

The holotype male is from Ardrossan, South Australia, in the South Australian 
Museum and is in very poor condition^ I have seen only six specimens from South 
Australia, two at Adelaide, two in the Australian Museum, and a pair in the 
Maoleay Museum, Sydney. With the only two males known from Victoria, these 
are considerably smaller than those taken west of the Divide in South Queensland 
and New South Wales. 

Trapezites lutea leu con, n. subsp. 

This race is generally larger than typical lute a from South Australia and 
Victoria. The spots on the forewing above are proportionately larger, especially 
the opaque spot in la and the semihyaline spot in 2. The central yellow area 
on the hindwing is also larger and more distinct. On the underside the general 
colour is not quite so pure a yellow as specimens from South Australia and 
Victoria. The holotype male, and allotype female with paratypes are from 
MUmerran, S. Qld-, where 4 has been taken by Mr. Macqueen and myself. 
Specimens from Binnaway, N. S. Wales, belong here. These localities are about 
250 miles apart, west of the Divide. 

ANISTNTA DOM 1 NULA Plot*, 1884. 

The two Tasmanian races, dominula and pria, are easily distinguished, but 
more specimens of the larger dominula are required. Owing to the receipt of more 
material from south-eastern Australia, it is necessary to divide the continental 
specimens instead of keeping them all Under the race drachm op hora Meyrlck, 1885. 
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Anibynta dominula dbaohmophora Meyrick, 1866. 

The description was drawn up from a single male from Mt. Kosciusko, 8,000 
feet, and is compared with iamene Newman, a name which I believe was never 
published. My specimens from Mt. Kosciusko are from about 6,000 feet and the 
markings on the underside are rarely silvery, but dull white or ochreous. Although 
Mlskln mentions it in his Catalogue, 1881, from Victoria it is not recorded by 
Anderson A Spry in "Victorian Butterflies". It was taken this year at Mt. Buffalo 
(4,500 ft.) in February by Dr. Guthrie, who has given me specimens. Specimens 
from much further north in New South Wales are now separated as a new race. 

AnISTNTA DOAtlNULA DYBI8, n. SUbsp. 

This is a small race, rather grey-brown on the npperside, approaching the still 
smaller pria from Cradle Mt., Tasmania, On the upperalde in the male, the fore- 
wing may have three, two or one sub&pical spots. On the underside the general 
colour is a richer brown than in drachmophora, the spots of the hindwing are 
dull ochreous, but when viewed at an angle may appear silvery. The holotype 
male has three subaplcals above, and males and females were taken in February 
at Mt. Franklin (6,400 ft.), Canberra, by my nephew, D. F. Waterhouse, B.Sc. 

Anisynta do min tjt, a draco, n. subsp. 

This Is a very fine race and was taken In January, 1912, at Ebor, N. S. Wales, 
by the late Dr. Tilly&rd. It is slightly larger than drachmophora and the holotype 
male has no markings above beyond the stigma, but other specimens may have up 
to three subaplcals, a small spot beyond the lower end of cell and a cell spot. 
Beneath the general colour is a rich red-brown and the chief spots silvery. I have 
a long series of both sexes from Ebor. I would also place here the specimens I 
caught at Barrington Tops, N . S. Wales, during my two trips there. Included in 
these are two small males, one with only five small silvery spots on the under- 
side of the hindwing, 

Hesperiixa oheysoteioha Meyrick A Lower, 1902. 

Since my last part many more specimens have been received from South 
Australia and Victoria. Of four males and four females of the race cycloapila 
M. A L., 1902, before me from Victoria, two males and three females show the 
seventh spot on the underside of the hindwing as mentioned In the description of 
that race. Specimens from Kalangadoo, S. Australia (M. W. Mules) agree better 
with those from Victoria than those from Mt Compass described below. 

Hespebilla chbyboteioha leucobia, n. subsp. 

This is the race that Lower no doubt intended for cycloapila, 1902, but he 
unfortunately based his description on a Melbourne specimen with seven spots on 
the underside of the hindwing. It is somewhat similar to cycloapila on the 
upperside, but the central orange area of the hindwing is better defined. On the 
underside the general colour is nearer the red-brown of typical chryaotricha from 
Western Australia, and the silvery-white spots of the hindwing are very much 
smaller than those of cycloapila, the usual number being silver-white spots In 
cell, lo, 2, 2 and 6, and dark dots in 4 and 6, whereas those in 4 and 5 are usually 
silvery in cycloapila. The type locality will be Mt Compass, South Australia, in 
November and December, sent me by Messrs. F. M. Angel and F. E. Parsons, 
and I would also include here specimens from Robe, S. Australia (F. a. Parsons). 
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THE UPPER PALAEOZOIC ROCKS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 

TAREE, N.S.W. 

By A. H. Voihky, M.Sc., Linneun Macleay Fellow of the Society In Geology. 

(Plate xxi; 3 Text-figures.) 

I Head 30th November, 1938.] 

The area which has been mapped lies between the towns of Wingham and 
Taree on the Manning River In the North Coast District of New South Wales. 
Taree is 235 miles by railway from Sydney, 

It was only after the general sequence of the strata had been worked out in 
adjacent areas that geological mapping was found to be possible. Outcrops are 
not good and the boundaries of the units as indicated on the map are approximate. 

Previous Literature. 

, In 1211 Dr. W. G. Woolnough made a reconnaissance trip through the Manning 
River District and briefly described limestones and possible glacial conglomerates 
outcropping alongside the Cedar Fatty Hoad. He compared these beds with the 
"Permo-Carboniferous” rocks of the Macleay River, which were described by him 
in the same paper. 

In an account of the limestone deposits of New South Wales, Carne and Jones 
(.1919) called all the limestones outcropping in the Manning River District 
"Carboniferous!', probably on account of the presence of corals of that age found 
at Taree. 

So far as 1 am aware this is the first attempt to describe in detail the general 
geology of the area and to map the beds therein. 

Stkatiobaphy. 

Devonian. 

d claystones upd tuffs of Devonian age, closely resembling those of the 
Tamworth Series described by W. N. Benson (1913) from the Tamworth District, 
outorop South of the Manning River between the Brushy Cutting and Tlnonee and 
north of the River between Bungay and Wingham. The beds are separated from 
Carboniferous strata by the Wingham Fault. 

Excellent exposures occur along the road between Wingham and Tinonee, 
especially at the Brushy Cutting. At the north end of the Cutting is a coarse, dark 
green ’tuffaceous breccia resembling the type Included in the Baldwin Agglomerates 
(Benson, 1913). With It are the banded claystones which, accompanied by massive 
beds < of tuff, are seen all the way along the Cutting. 

Green cherty bands are interbedded with the claystones and tuffs along the 
Bung&y road from Wingham. The tuff bands may be traced for some distance on 
both sides of the road. Near Bungay a road-cutting reveals hard blue tuffs overlain 
by coarser tuffs which grade into a conglomerate containing rock fragments up 
Td the size of a pea, They are associated with mudstones ivhich weather to a 
QQ 
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conspicuous malachite-green colour. All the beds in this Cutting dtp in a direction 
160 degrees at 30 degrees. 

A road-material quarry on the top of the first hill east of the point where the 
Mount George road to Wingham crosses Dingo Creek reveals the banded claystones 
and tufts which dip in a direction 100 degrees at 40 degrees. 

As the banded claystones have not been examined microscopically to date, the 
presence of Kadiolarla has not been proved. However, these organisms are 
abundant in similar rocks in the Tamworth (Benson, 1913 ) and Gloucester 
(Sussmilch, 1921) districts and may be expected to occur here. 

Bo severe has been the deformation of the beds that no reliable estimate of 
their thicknesses has been made. 


CARBONIFEROUS. 

The Carboniferous sequence will be discussed under three headings: (1) Lower 
Burindi Series; (2) Upper Burindi Series; (3) Kullatine Series. 

The Lower and Upper Burindi Series correspond with those of similar name 
in the Werrie Syncline and are of Tournaisian and VisSan age respectively (Carey. 
1938 ; Carey and Browne, 1988). The Kullatine beds resemble those of the Macleay 
River area (Voisey, 1934a, 1936), but may be correlated also with the Upper 
Kuttung Series in the Werria Syncline. 

Lower Burindi Seriet, 

Hocks belonging to this series outcrop on both sides of the main road most of 
the way between Taree and Wingham. The only reliable section which was 
measured extends from the vicinity of the Taree Rifle Range to Kolodong 
Station by way of the railway line and Kolodong road. The strata dip consistently 
in a north-easterly direction at angles averaging about 35 degrees. 

An additional 600 feet may be added to the section by considering the succes- 
sion between the Devil's Elbow and the Taree-Wingham road. It would appear 
from the lithology that greenish tuffs exposed in the first cutting east of Kolodong 
station are the equivalents of the “ Pachydomm ” horizon of Woolnough. This was 
located first at the Devil's Elbow railway ballast quarry (Woolnough, 1911). Such 
a correlation is supported by the presence of micaceous sandstones and felapathic 
tuffs above each massive tuff band. The “ Pachpdomwt ” horizon is near the base 
of the Kolodong section and in the middle of the Devil's Elbow section. A fault 
separates the two sequences and there is a violent change in strike. 


The composite sequence has been calculated as follows: 

Approximate 
Thickness 
In feet. 

Bluish-green tufts with interbedded olive-green mudstones 425 

Olive-green mudstones containing plant remains; bluish-green tuffs; light 

coloured "intrusive*' tufts; and micaceous sandstones 215 

Mudstones and tufts (inferred) 70 

Sandy mudstones and greenish -grey tuffs . , 220 

Mudstones and tuffs 145 

Mudstones and tuffs (Inferred) . . .. 600 

Mottled and felspathfo tuffs with Interbedded olive-green mudstones . . . . ’ 210 

Mudstones and tuffs (inferred) .. 110 

Felspathle tuffs, mudstones and micaceous sandstones 116 

Massive greenish tuffs containing lamelllbranchs { ,, PachjfdomuB ,> Horlson) 60 

Tuffs and olive-green mudstones .. . . 460 

Mudstones with marine fossils .. .. . . , , 26+ 


* . 2.S30+ feet 


Total thickness 


- i 
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The marine fossil bed at the base of the sequence outcrops about two and a 
half miles from Wingham in low cuttings on the south side of the road directly 
opposite a road quarry In a hill to the north. The forms collected from this locality 
follow: FenesteUa sp*» Crlnold stems, Spirit er cf. pinffuis (Sowerby), Spirit erina 
cristate Schloth., Spirifer striata Sowerby, Spirifer cf. striato-convoluta Dun, Orthis 
( Schistaphoria ) resupinata Martin, PhricidothyrU lineata (Martin), Productus ap., 
Oanutaria tuberculata Fletcher. [Specimens F 87807-26, Aust. Museum Collection.] 

Massive greenish tuffB lnterbedded with olive-green mudstones comprise the 
next 450 feet of the section. These are overlain by the first bed of the Lower 
Burindi Series to receive mention in literature. This Is the greenish tulf which 
was described by Dr. W. G. Woolnough in 1911 from the Devil's Elbow. It 
contains a great number of specimens of a small lamellibranch which was identified 
by Mr. W. S. Dun as “Pachydomus”, but as it is Carboniferous in age such a name 
cannot be retained. Mr. Fletcher regards it as a new form. The tuff band is fifty 
feet in thickness and gives rise to unusually good outcrops so that it may be traced 
for some distance east of the Devil's Elbow. 

The greenish tuff is a very common rock- type throughout the Lower Burindi 
Series, hut occurs in beds of varying thickness separated usually by olive-green 
mudstone. 

A very interesting group of rocks overlies the “Pachydomus” horizon. Inter- 
bedded with olive-green mudstones and bands of hard greenish tuffs are felspathlc 
tuffs and micaceous sandstones. The felspathic tuffs are in beds from several inches 
to a foot in thickness. One type consists of idlomorphic to sub-idiomorphic felspar 
crystals up to a twentieth of an inch in diameter set in a pale grey felspathic 
groundmass. Another is a darker grey containing white felspar crystals and 
stained brown in patches by iron oxides. These tuffs weather to shades of brown 
but often have a white surface coating. Fragmental plant-remains were found 
in some of the bands. 

The micaceous sandstones have been examined only in a decomposed state 
since they are soft, porous, and readily weathered. They consist very largely of 
mica, with some felspar and quartz grains. A parting is well marked parallel to 
the lamination. The weathered colour is brown. This unusual rock occurs at 
intervals through some hundreds of feet of the sequence, but is usually only In 
beds several inches thick separated by mudstone. 

On the hill just east of Wingham ferry on the Tinonee road the micaceous 
sandstones are lnterbedded with laminated mudstones which have dark and light 
grey bands and weather white. Arrow-head markings (Voisey, 1934a) are common. 
The dip is in a direction 120 degrees at 30 degrees. 

The Kolodong section continues with olive-green mudstones and greenish tuffs 
with small beds of felspathic tuff for the next 1,200 feet. The mudstones do not 
make conspicuous outcrops since they are generally soft and crumbling, weathering 
readily to a buff colour. Some narrow cherty bands occur. These harder types 
are dark-grey or black In colour and have a concholdal fracture. Unidentified 
plant-remains, usually only stems, are common in the mudstones. 

The tuffs are greenish-grey or grey in colour and vary somewhat In texture 
and appearance. They are massive, hard, and outcrop as rounded boulders with a 
thin coating of the decomposed material. When more deeply weathered they 
become light brown or buff in colour. 

A variant of the greenish-grey tuff is the mottled tuff which has a mottled 
appearance, the colours being shades of greenish-grey or brownish-grey. The 
mottling effect may have been produced through the weathering. 
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About 100 yards along the Kolodong road from the turn-off near the over 
bridge, the mudstones contain light-coloured tuffaceous material apparently 
intrusive along cracks. This, then, is another locality in which the phenomenon 
of “intrusive tuff” is developed. 

A zone consisting principally of greenish-grey tuffs with subordinate olive- 
green mudstones comprises about 425 feet of the sequence and Is splendidly 
exposed by the railway cutting under the overbridge on the Wingham road about 
two miles from Taree. It gives rise to a well-marked physiographical feature and 
continues southwards as a ridge into which the Manning River is cutting. 

The top of this zone is regarded arbitrarily as the upward limit of the Lower 
Burlndi since outcrops are very scarce between the tuffs and the Taree Limestone 
in the Upper Burindi Series. 

Vpper Burindi Series. 

A calculated thickness of 400 feet of soft, sediments occurs between the top of 
the Lower Burindi Series and the base of the Taree Limestone. Poor outcrops 
render adequate description impossible, but from the limited information available 
it appears that they consist largely of fine-grained sandstones and mudstones light- 
grey in colour and weathering buff. 

A road-material quarry just east of the overbridge on the old Port Macquarie 
road near the limestone quarry at Taree reveals thinly-bedded, sandy mudstones 
and bluish-grey tuffs. Plant remains are abundant, but too fragfiiental for identi- 
fication. The dip is variable in the quarry owing to the presence of faults. It 
ranges from 40 degrees to 60 degrees in directions from 350 degrees to 45 degrees. 

Across the Dawson River bridge on the road from Taree to Cundletown is a 
small quarry on sandstones and mudstones containing crinoid steins. Those 
resemble the Upper Burindi beds and may belong to the sub-limestone zone. 

t 

The Taree Limestone outcrops in the following localities: 

1. In the railway cutting where the old Port Macquarie road goes over the 
railway line. (Portion 17, Parish of Taree.) 

2. On both sides of the old Port Macquarie road Just east of the cutting 
mentioned above. (Portion 18, Parish of Taree.) 

3. In a quarry situated about a quarter of a mile north of the railway lihe 
near the point where it is crossed by the Wingham road about two miles north Of 
Taree. (Portion 1 and M.L.l, Parish of Taree.) 

4. In a quarry Just west of the Cedar Party road near its junction With the 

Taree-Wingham road about three miles from Taree. (Portion 77, Parish Of 
Taree. ) 1 

A gully through portion 78 indicates that the limestone is continuous between 
the two last-named outcrops. ' 

The two first-mentioned occurrences may be lenticular beds but most probably, 
they are faulted portions of the more continuous bed to the west. It Is a reason- 
able assumption that more limestone occurs in this neighbourhood but doesnbt 
outcrop, i:i 

Woolnough (1911, p. 66) described the limestone from the Taree. Rifle Range; 
presumably from the third locality cited or thereabouts. He stated that the 
greyish-brown oolitic rock passed into handsome reddish marble along the fcetittf 
Party road. This marble, however, belongs to the Kamiiaroi sequence, the Cedar 
Party road crossing over from one limestone band to the Other. Came and Jones 
(1919, pp. 278, 274) described the Taree Limestone and quarrying operations 
carried out upon it. Like Woolnough, they regarded the deposits along the tietfid* 
Party road as continuations of the same belt 
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The limesftme is light grey, dark grey or greylshhrown in colour, massive 
and oolitic in places. Crinoid ossicles are frequently found and 1 corals have been 
reported from the Taree quarry on portion 1&, Parish of Taree. These are as 
JSdIIcifws: ApMophyllwit katlen&e Smith (David, 1932, p. 50; Hill, 1933, p. 73), 
AphrophyUum c t, h alien se Smith (Collected Dr. G. D. Osborne. Exhibited to Rdy. 
SoC, N,8;W. f 1930), Carcinophyllum? (Collected by W< M, Allan. Identified Dr. I. 
Brown ) fiLitlu^trotion stanvellenm Eth. fll. (Collected Dr. G. D. Osborne. Identified 
Dr. 1. Brown), Lit ho (ft rat inn columnar e Eth. til. (Collected Dr. G. D. Osborne. 
Identified Dr. I. Brown), 

The corale indicate a VisOan age for the Taree Limestone. 

Occasional bands of calcareous shales are present in the limestone unit and 
together, with it make up a thickness of about 200 feet in places. 

Poor outcrops characterize the mudstones and sandstones which overlie the 
Taree Limestone. A thickness of about 160 feet is inferred in the vicinity of the 
Taree Rifle Range, hut a greater thickness is suggested further to the east where 
there is a greater extent of country between the limestone and the. base of the 
Kullatine Series. - , 

The total measured thickness of the Upper Burindi Series is of the order of 
750 feet, but possibly the thickness reaches 1,000 feet in places. 


Kullatine Series. 

A belt of rockB belonging to the Kullatine Series runs from the Dawson River 
Just north of Taree in a north-weBterly direction to Cedar Party Creek. Similar 
beds outcrop to the north of Wingham and run northward through Khatabunda to 
form a high ridge. Owing to their resistance to erosion, members of this Berios 
always tend to form hills while the adjacent rocks of the Upper Burindi Series 
and Macleay Series are easily eroded and give rise to lower country on each side; •* 

The Kullatine Series consists principally of tufts and tillites, but the olive- 
green mudstone so typically developed In the Lower Burindi Series is absent. 

< , ; A : ^conglomerate , which runs through the Taree Rifle Range and continues 
sputh-east to the railway line about two miles north of Taree has been taken as 
the basal bed pf the scories, This conglomerate is dark grey In colour, weathering 
to white and lighUgrey. It consists of well-rounded pebbles of chert; quartzite, 
felsite, quartz, and other hard rocks set in n tuffaceous matrix. These pebbles 
are usually less than four inches in diameter and commonly are 1 to 1J inches. 
The smaller fragments comprise felspar, chert, quartz, and tuffaceous chloritlc 
material. 


North of Taree! the conglomerate Is overlain by gritty tuffs and fine-grained 
Conglomerates into which the coarser bed passes without any well-defined line of 
demarcation. ' * Small rounded pebbles are scattered throughout the next tew 
hundred feet of the sequence and indicate sorting of the material by running 
water. T 


Sdme of the grittV tuffaceous rocks consist bf sub-angular and rounded quartz 
and chert grains less than one-tenth inch iri‘ diameter set in a groundmass of green 
chloritlc material. In other lighter-coloured types the pebbles are mostly chert, 
probably of Volcanic origin, and are angular to sub-angular in shape. They grade 
into breccias and tuffacebus conglomerates, with increases in the size of the rock 
fra^bidntei'' 

’ of 'these rockS are white, cream, and Tight or dark green, but on 

wektherlng tftey kfe stained brown by iron oxides. Higher in the sequence the 
tUffs become 'darker and finer in grain. They rub frequently grey and dark green 
and are associated with bands of green chert containing ffagmeint&l plant remains 
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which suggest the presence of Rhacopteris. No definite identifications of the 
fragments could be made. 

The conglomerates, tuffs, and cherts are overlain by tillite with some tuft beds. 
It is interesting to note that the tilUte was first mentioned by Woolnough <1011), 
who suggested that a “bluish gritty bed, almost a breccia in places", immediately 
below the Cedar Party Limestone might be glacial in origin. The tillite is dark 
bluish+grey in colour and is speckled with numerous angular and sub-angular 
inclusions of granites, feist tea, andesites, cherts, quartettes, tufts, and other rock 
types. The larger pebbles are rounded, suggesting wate resorting of some of the 
material. A much better development of the glacial rock Is found elsewhere in 
the Manning River District, and at Taree its thickness is less than that measured 
at any other place. A particularly spectacular occurrence is that near Khatebunda 
Trigonometrical Station. 

The tufts interbedded with the tillite are generally dark grey or bluish-grey, 
massive, and of variable gralnsise. Some of the finer-grained phases may pass into 
varve-shales, but no definite evidence of these rocks was found. Tufts occupy the 
topmost portion of the sequence beneath the Macieay Series. 

A section of the Kullatlne Series was measured across the hills behind the 


Taree Rifle Range. 

Approximate 

Thickness 

(feet). 

Tuft with subordinate tillite 600 

Tillite 200 

Fine-grained grey tuffa 60 

Pale blue cherty toffs 140 

Grey tuffs 160 

Conglomerates and gritty tuffs 300 


Total thlokness l,S40 

The beds dip in a direction 26 degrees at 45 degrees. The light-coloured beds 
are grouped with the conglomerates and gritty tufts at the base of the section but 
they apparently increase in thickness to the east. The tillites thicken to the west 
but it is not considered likely that the tillites and tufts pass into one another 
laterally. 


KAMHABOl. 

Macieay Series. 

Immediately above the tillites and tuffs of the Kullatine Series between Taree 
and Cedar Party are conglomerates or tufts constituting the lowest beds of the 
Macieay Series. The conglomerates are discontinuous, but, when present, are very 
Interesting. One outcrop occurs behind the Taree Rifle Range overlying the section 
which was measured in connection with the Kullatine Series. This rock consists 
of angular, sub-angular and rounded pebbles of granite, granite-porphyry, tuff, 
chert, quartette, quartz, etc., reaching a diameter of 6 inches. 

Crtnoid stems and Monilopora were found in the matrix of the conglomerate. 

The tufts are purple in colour and speckled with yellow, white, red, and green, 
so that they have a somewhat spectacular appearance. Pebble bands in these tufts 
are common. Sponge spicules occur in a bed at the top of this unit and coarser 
tuft beds containing marine fossils follow. The forms collected from these beds 
include; Productu* sp. indet., L&noproditctus sprinysurenst* Booker, Linoproductus 
c ora var. farleyensU, Ptotyschisma rotmdatum Morris. (Specimens F5SC43-44, 
Autt. Museum Collection.) 
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Soft green luffs overlie the fossiliferous beds and, in turn, are succeeded by the . 
Cedar Party Limestone. This rock is light grey, pink or reddish in colour and is 
crystalline, resembling a marble. It contains, however, very well preserved marine 
fossils and consists largely of the remains of crinoids. Forms collected from the 
belt are as follows: Fenestella spp. indet., Htenopora (small dendroid form), 
Crlnoid stems, Avlculopecten ap., Eurydesma sp. 

Dr, Dorothy Hill has identified corals from the limestone as Zaphrentis sp., 
Michelinia sp. (probably related to if. indie a Waagen 4 Wen tael from the Permo- 
Carboniferous of the Salt Range, India), and Euryphytlum sp. Hill. 

She states that the crinoid&l limestone is probably that which characterizes 
the Cyathaxonia phase of the European Carboniferous or Permian. 

The limestone is overlain by soft grey micaceous mudstones which are 
notorious for their fatlure to outcrop, being found only in cuttings and on recently 
eroded slopes. They give rise to a pale-grey micaceous soil, sandy in places, and 
this is indicative of the presence of the beds. 

The following section was measured along the Cedar Party road about half 
a mile north of its Junction with the Taree-Wingham road at about three miles 
from Taree. 

Thickness 
In feet. 


Micaceous mudstone ? 

Cedar Party Limestone . . 400? 

Soft green tuffs with marine fossils 55 

Coarse tuff with marine fossils 80 

Tuff with Linoproductue, etc 10 

Tuff with sponge spicules In chalcedony . . . . . 10 

Speckled pebbly tuff 70 

Total thickness 575 + feet 


Came and Jfones (19X9) recorded a number of outcrops of limestone in the 
parish of Wingham. These may be connected with each other to form a synclinal 
structure striking ENE-WSW and pitching to the ENE. The northern limb runs 
towards the Comboyne while the southern swings round towards the Manning 
River. The best exposures are found between Stony Creek and the Wingham Rifle 
Range. West of the Rifle Range the limestone is underlain by pebbly tuffs, 
containing marine fossils. These tuffs correspond to those on the Taree-Cedar 
Party road, but differ from them in appearance, being harder and grey in colour. 
Associated with them east of the Rifle Range between the Wingham-Comboyne 
road and Western's Quarry is a conglomerate containing spiriferB. - 

Few outcrops of beds overlying the limestone have been found, but about three 
miles from Wingham beside the Comboyne road a coarse tuff containing crinoid 
steins outcrops. This is in a position where micaceous mudstones might be 
expected. It is necessary to point out, however, that the faulting which is prevalent 
In the area could give rise to anomalous occurrences which, on account of the poor 
outcrops, often defy satisfactory explanation. 

Pleistocene to Recent . 

High-level river-gravels are seen alongside the Wingham-Taree road near the 
JuncUoci with the Wlngham-Cedar Party road and they cover nearly a square 
mile of country near Kolodong. These gravels are comparable with those found in 
the valleys of all of the coastal rivers and have a similar history (Voisey, 19846). 
They are probably Pleistocene In age. 
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Terraced alluvial flats beside the Manning River belong to the present cycle 
of erosion and attain a width of nearly a mile. 

Igneous Rooks. 

Tertiary, 

Alkaline Intrusive#, 

Two plugs of alkaline rocks occur within the area shown on the map. One 
gives rise to the hills in the Rifle Range at Wingh&m and the other constitutes a 
small knob Just south of a branch road which runs westward off the Mooral Creek 
road a mile west of its junction with the Wingham-Comboyne road. 

These plugs are members of a group of intrusions which have been injected 
into the sediments in many places between Wingham and Wauchope, notably near 
Upper Lansdowne. Several of them invade Tr lassie beds and they are believed to 
be Tertiary in age. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to make a petrological study of these rocks 
at a later date. 


Structural Geology. 

1. Devonian. 

On account of their relative incompetence the Devonian beds have yielded to 
the stresses applied to them to the extent that they have been thrown into & series 
of folds of small amplitude. The axes of the folds have been variable, but between 
Wingham and Tinonee an east-west trend has been maintained. Ail the folds 
examined have been so severely faulted at the crests of the anticlines and troughs 
of the synclines that the beds in those positions are vertical or overturned. Some 
idea of the intensity of the folding may he gained by a study of the railway 
cuttings between Wingham and Klllawarra and of the Brushy Cutting section. 

2. Carboniferous and Kamilaroi . 

The Carboniferous and Kamilaroi strata have been folded on a meridional axis 
into anticlines and synclines. Bo great was the pressure, however, that fracturing 
took place and the folds are broken and deformed. 

The Carboniferous beds between Koiodong and Cedar Party Creek occupy the 
core of an anticline pitching in a northerly direction and fractured by the Cedar 
Party Fault. 

The Kamilaroi beds along the Wingham-Comboyne road and those east of the 
Taree-Cedar Party road are in synclines on each side of this anticline. The Cedar 
Party Limestone is a useful horl&ou for indicating these structures since It swings 
round in conformity with them. 

With the exception of the Wingham Fault all the fractures indicated on the 
map appear to be related to the folding. The southerly dip of the beds In the 
neighbourhood of the Devil's Elbow is not In accordance with the anticlinal 
structure. 

The positions of the faults in that locality, as shown on the map, are 
approximate only, but wherever they are placed it is a matter of some difficulty 
to explain their presence and the anomalous dip of the beds. 

8. The Wingham Fault, 

The Wingham Fault is a most important structure separating Devonian from 
Carboniferous and Kamilaroi beds. It cuts across the folded structures and is 
evidently younger. It appears to be a normal fault. 

SB 
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Age of the Folding and Faulting* 

Since the folding involves beds of Kamilaroi age it must have taken place some 
time after the close of the sedimentary phase of that period. Triaaslc beds 
un conformably overlie folded Carboniferous and Kamilaroi beds a short distance 
to the north of the area. It is apparent, therefore, that the folding and the 
faulting associated with such folding took place during the dl&otrophlc period 
at the close of the Palaeozoic Era — The Hunter-Bowen Movement (Carey and 
Browne, 1968). 

The Wingham Fault probably belongs to the later stages of the orogeny, but 
there is no definite evidence to prove that it was not formed at a much later date. 
There is nothing to indicate that the Devonian beds suffered any folding prior 
to the deposition of the Carboniferous and Kamilaroi beds. 
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THE GEOLOGY OF THE ARMIDALE DISTRICT. 

By A. H. Voisey, M.Sc., Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society In Geology. 

(Two Text-flgures.) 

[Read 30th November, 1938.1 

The City of Armidale is situated on the New England Tableland, 360 miles 
by railway from Sydney. 

In connection with investigations into the stratigraphy of the Upper Palaeozoic 
rocks of New South Wales, the writer had occasion to pay two visits to the district 
during the early part of 1938. 

Preparation of a sketch-map was facilitated by the presence of numerous roads. 
This map must be revised when it is possible for more accurate work to be carried 
out. It is suggested that the rock boundaries could be surveyed by the geology 
students of the educational establishments in the district. 

The heights indicated on the map were obtained by means of an aneroid and 
are approximate only. 


Sthatiokaphy. 

Carboniferous (?). 

(1) Mudstones, Sandstones and Tuffs. 

Sedimentary rocks outcrop around the bridge over Saumarez Creek, where 
it is crossed by the Bundarra Road, 4i miles west of Armidale. These consist of 
thinly-bedded mudstones and tuffaceous (?) sandstones, together with occasional 
thicker bands of tulf. The mudstones are grey when fresh, but weather to a buff 
colour. Lamination is conspicuous in some of the coarser bands. Some beds of 
fine-grained green cherty mudstones occur. Fragmental plant-remains were the 
only fossils found. The strata dip south-east at 40°. 

The age of the rocks Is uncertain, but they are probably part of a widespread 
series occurring to the north-west around Bundarra and Ashford. These areas are 
marked as Kamilaroi and Lower Carboniferous on Professor Sir T. W. E. David's 
map of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1932. However, the Saumarez Creek beds 
and those around Bundarra are unlike Kamilaroi rocks elsewhere in the State 
and must be limited to the Carboniferous or Devonian suites. The writer found 
crinoid ossicles in gritty tuffs 32 miles from Armidale along the Bundarra road. 
These tuffs and the olive-green mudstones associated with them closely resemble 
the Burindi beds of the Hunter and Manning districts. 

Lacking definite fossil evidence, the age of the beds can be put down, tenta- 
tively only, as Carboniferous. 

(S) Conglomerates. 

The writer's attention was drawn to an unusual conglomerate by the Rev. 
Norman McKie of Guyra. Lithologically, it resembles a conglomerate described 
by the writer from the lower portions of the Kullatine Series (Voisey, 1934), but, 
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according to Professor Browne (verbal communication), it is similar to some of 
Devonian age which he had examined. The conglomerate contains a variety of 
pebbles, most being rounded and ranging up to a foot in diameter. The matrix 
is dark grey and apparently tuffaceous. 

The conglomerate and associated subordinate tuffs outcrop along the New 
England Highway between the 9 and 12 mile-pegs going north from Armid&le. 
They giye way to mudstones and tuffs resembling those at Saumarez Creek at 
the Devil's Pinch immediately to the north. 

What appears to be the same conglomerate outcrops around Dumaresq School. 
It has been contact metamorphosed and Is associated with other altered rocks. 
This occurrence is a strong argument in favour of a correlation between the mud- 
stones, tuffs and conglomerates described above and the jaspers and quartzites to 
be described In the next section. 

(3) Jaspers and Quartzites. 

Immediately to the east of Armldale are jaspers, quartzites and other hard 
Billceous rocks which form ridges trending north and south in conformity with 
the general strike of the country. They outcrop also between the New England 
University College and Dumaresq Creek and continue on both sides of the creek 
for some miles to the north-west. 

The jaspers are red or pink in colour, very hard and highly Jointed. They 
grade into white and greenish quartzites. White quartz veins interlace the rocks 
and line cavities in them. 

Earlier maps, including Professor Sir T. W. E. David's map of the Common- 
wealth, show all the sedimentary and metamorphic rocks around Armldale as 
Silurian, together with the phyllites, slates, etc., occurring further to the east. 
This procedure is not supported by field evidence, which suggests that the beds 
are much younger and owe their extreme alteration to contact metamorphism 
for which granite which surrounds the area is responsible. No slates or phyllites 
were found within the parishes mapped. 

Tertiary, 

■ White quartz gravels and ferruginous sandstones outcrop around the margins 
of the basalt in a number of places. They represent stream deposits laid down 
during Tertiary and perhaps Mesozoic times. Grey billy is not uncommon and 
was found in the following localities: (a) Portion S2. Parish of Armldale, about 
2| miles south of Armldale, (b) near Duval View public school, (c) near Bald 
Knob beside the old Walcha Hoad in Portion 550, Parish of Armldale. 

Dr. G. D. Osborne (1929) found leaves and other plant remains In ferruginous 
rocks at Armldale in the Tertiary sediments. One piece of ironstone contained 
what appeared to be an insect’s wing. 

The deposits are discontinuous and the basalt often is found resting directly 
upon the Upper Palaeozoic rocks. They do not appear to be very thick, but reach 
approximately 80 feet in portion 1X1, Parish of Butler, near the bridge over 
Saumarez Creek on the Armidale-Bundarra road, and may exceed this thickness 
somewhat in other localities. 

Recent, 

Alluvium composes the flats on each side of Dumaresq Creek. The soil is 
black in colour owing to the disintegration of basalt which caps the adjacent hills. 
Red soil, also derived from the basalt, covers many hillsides, obscuring the 
Tertiary sediments but frequently found to contain pebbles shed from them. This 
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soil covering prevents, in many places, the accurate determination erf boundaries 
between the various rocks. 

Igneous Rooks. 

Kamilaroi Granite , 

On the accompanying map granite is shown around Tllbuster and it outcrops 
outside the limits of the map, about ten miles south of Armidale, approximately 
the same distance to the east and twelve miles or less to the west. It would appear 
that it lies beneath Armidale at no great depth. The rock at Tllbuster appears 
to be identical with the “Porphyritic Granite” of Andrews (1903), 

As many of the New England granites are intrusive into Kamilaroi rocks they 
are regarded as being late Kamilaroi in age. 

Tertiary Basalt. 

It is believed that a continuous sheet of basalt once covered the whole of the 
area under discussion. Erosion has revealed the underlying rocks and the basalt 
now occurs as cappings on the hills. The base of the basalt stands at present 
between 3,320 and 3,460 feet above sea-level. The slight differences in level may 
be attributed to the inequalities of the surface over which it flowed. 

A thickness of at least 200 feet of rock is demonstrated In the district, but 
this was certainly much greater before the country was worn down to its present 
state. 

The lava was responsible for the cementation of some of the sediments lying 
on the surface of the ground when it was poured out. This has produced the rock 
known as grey billy. 


PltrSIOGftAVHY. 

The Armidale District lies just eastward of the Main Divide and is drained by 
Dumaresq, Tllbuster and Saumarez Creeks, whose waters eventually reach the 
Macleay River. The city itself lies in the valley of Dumaresq Creek. The railway 
station is 3,266 feet above sea-level and adjacent hills attain 3,600 feet. Mount 
Duval, an Imposing table-topped feature to the north, is over 4,000 feet. 

The mature streams are commencing to become rejuvenated as a result of 
uplift and some miles downstream near Hillgrove their waters fall into a gorge 
more than 2,000 feet below the plateau level. 

Saumarez Creek to the west has not been influenced yet by the uplift, and 
remains in its mature state, but Dumaresq and Tllbuster Creeks are cutting down 
into the hard siliceous rocks and consequently steepening the aides of their valleys 
and reducing the widths of their flood-plains. 

Dumaresq Creek has been held up by a bar of jasper and quartzite a few 
miles east of Armidale and has formed a wider alluvial plain upstream. It is 
upon this that part of the city is built. 

It is noteworthy that the streams tend to widen their valleys at the stage 
when they have cut down as far as the hard rocks below the basalt. Down- 
cutting further is dliflcult, while undercutting of the basalt Is edsy because of 
the underlying, poorly-consolidated gravel wash. This action is well demonstrated 
at Kelly's Plains. 

A number of conspicuous "knobs” rise above the general level of the basalt 
to the extent of a hundred feet or more. These are Mitchell's Knob, Oak Knob, 
Redman's Knob, Bald Knob, Mount Thomas and Mount Caroline. Some may 
Indicate centres of eruption, but this was not proved. 
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Geological History. 

Conglomerates, tuffs, sandstones and mudstones were laid down, probably 
during Carboniferous times, accompanied by frequent volcanic eruptions. The 
sediments were folded and invaded by granites at the close of Kamilaroi times 
and were converted in part into Jaspers and quartzites. 

A long period of erosion followed, and gravels and sands were spread out 
over the land surface. During Tertiary times volcanic eruptions took place and 
lava flowed over the country, interrupting the drainage, filling up river valleys, 
and accumulating to form a thickness of many hundreds of feet. 

After a further period of erosion the streams cut through the basalt — a 
process which was accentuated by uplift. Heju venation of the coastal streams 
Is affecting the creeks in the Armidale district and they are gradually becoming 
entrenched in the older rocks. 


Conclusion. 

An attempt has been made to describe the geology of a comparatively small 
area around Armidale. Even in this there are several points which could not 
be determined definitely, the principal one being the age of the so-called 
Carboniferous rocks. Many other problems in the adjacent districts demand 
attention, but intrusive granite and the overlying sheets of basalt so Interrupt the 
sequence that correlation between beds is very difficult and often impossible. 
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PAPERS READ. 

1. Revision of Australian Lepldoptera. Oecophorldae. vil. By A. Jefferls 
Turner, M.D., F.R.E.S. 

2. The Ecology of the Central Coastal Area of New South Wales, ii. Plant 
Succession on the Hawlcesbury Sandstone. By lima M. Pidgeon, M.Sc., LInnean 
Macleay Fellow of the Society in Botany. 
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27th April, 1928. 

Mr. T. C. Roughley, B.Sc., F.R.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

Professor Eric Ashby, Sydney University; Dr. Dorothy Hill, Brisbane, Queens- 
land; Miss B. F. Lawrence, Mittagong, N.S.W.; Mr. L. D. Pryor, Canberra, F.C.T.; 
and Mr. A. L. Tonnoir, Canberra, F.C.T., were elected Ordinary Members of the 
Society. 

The Chairman announced that the Council had elected Professor W. J. Dakin, 
Dr. W. L, Waterhouse, Mr. C. A. Sussmilch, and Mr. E. C. Andrews to be Vice- 
Presidents for the Session 1988-39. 

The Chairman also announced that the Council had elected Dr. G. A. 
Waterhouse to be Honorary Treasurer for the Session 1938-39. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(30th March, 1938), amounting to 27 Volumes, 176 Parts or Numbers, 7 Bulletins, 
4 Reports and 4 Pamphlets, received from 91 Societies and Institutions, were laid 
upon the table. 

PAPERS READ. 

1. Miscellaneous Notes on Australian Diptera. iv, The Genus Odontomyia 
(Stratlomylidae). By 0. H. Hardy. 

2. Descriptions of Four New Species and Two Varieties of Eucalypts. By 
W. F. Blakely, Rev. E. N. McKle, B.A., and H. Steedman. 

3. A New Termitophilous Phorld (Diptera). By Mary E. Fuller, B.Sc., and 
D. J. Lee, B.Sc. 

4. A Preliminary Investigation of the Natural History of the Tiger Flathead 
( Meoplatywphalus macrodon) on the South-eastern Australian Coast, ii. Feeding 
Habits; Breeding Habits. By A. N. Colefax, BJ3c. 

s« 
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NOTES AND EXHIBITS* 

Mr. W. F. Blakely exhibited specimens of the following Bucalypta.— (1) 
B. tmbellafa (Gaertner) Domin, var. glaucina Blakely, from Mt. Jellore; Brlngelly; 
Douglas Park; Paterson Elver; Sugar Loaf Creek, Dungog; Fosterton and Lower 
Monkerai, being an extension of its range in New South Wales. Also specimens 
from cultivated plants from Cape Colony; Santa Monica, California; and Uruguay, 
South America, which in no way differ from the type. — (2) x E< breviroatris 
Blakely; near Murray Hill, four miles up stream from the junction of Paddy's 
and Cotter Rivers, L. Pryor, 11/1987; new for New South Wales. — (3) 
E . Kybeanenrts Maiden and Cambage. “Up to 15 feet high, Geehi River, at 4,090 
feet elevation, also at 5,000 to 5,300 feet”, Gilby, 2/1932. “Very common south-east 
of Mt. Useful, East Victoria at 4,200-4,500 feet “ A Horne, 1/1933. First record 
for Victoria. — (4) 2?. pau&jlora Sleb., var. cylindrocarpa Blakely and McKie. 
Buffalo Mountains, Victoria, near the Chalet. Mrs. G. Pring, 4/1988; new for 
Victoria. Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Alice Eastwood, 12/1919. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

25th Mat, 1938. 

Mr. T. C. Roughley, B.Sc., F.R.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. K. Ingram, Armidaie, N.S.W.; Dr. M. R. Jacobs, Canberra, F.C.T.; Dr. 
H. L. Kesteven, Strathfleld; and Dr. D. Miller, Nelson, New Zealand, were elected 
Ordinary Members of tbe Society. 

The President offered congratulations to Dr. W. L. Waterhouse on being selected 
as the Farrer Orator for this year and awarded the Farrer Oration Medal; to Dr. 
N. S. Noble on attaining the degree of Doctor of Science in Agriculture in the 
University of Sydney; and to Mr. D. Gilmour on being awarded the James King 
of Irrawang Scholarship. 

The President called the attention of members to the fact that the next 
award of the Waiter Burfltt Prise by the Royal Society of New South Wales would 
be made this year and that applications should be in the hands of the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Royal Society not later than 31st August next. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(27th April, 1938), amounting to 27 Volumes, 102 Parts or Numbers, 6 Bulletins, 
5 Reports and 10 Pamphlets, received from 73 Societies and Institutions and 2 
private donors, were laid upon the table. 

PAPERS BEAU. 

1. Studies on the Pituitary Body. 1. The Phyletic Occurrence of Pituicytes 
with a Discussion of the Evidence for their Secretory Nature. By M. Griffiths, B.Sc. 

2. Studies on the Pituitary Body, i i. Observations on the Pituitary in Dipnoi 
and Speculations concerning the Evolution of tbe Pituitary. By M. Griffiths, B.Sc. 

3* Notes on Trichopsi&ea oeatracea (Nemestrinidae) and Cyrtomorpha flaviacu- 
tellaris (Bombyliidae) — two Dipterous Enemies of Grasshoppers, By Mary E. 
Fuller, B.Sc, 

4. A List of the Insect Ectoparasites recorded from Australian Birds and 
Mammals. By G. B. Thompson and N. J. B. Plomley, B.Sc. 

NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. E. Cheel exhibited (i) a live plant of Callitri* columsltaria raised from 
seed obtained from Brunswick Heads in February, 1984; also a plant raised from 
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seed obtained from trees grown in the grounds o f the Oladesville Mental Hospital. < 
Photographic illustrations of the latter were published in the Sydney Morning 
Herald , 12th September, 1932, and a suggestion was made that the plants were 
probably the same as the “Northern Hi vers Cypress Pipe" (CalUtris columellaris) , 
but the habit of growth and the bluish -grey or sea-green colour of the Oladesville 
plants clearly show that the latter belong to a different species. A seedling plant 
raised from seed collected by the late Mr. A. H. S. Lucas in Tasmania from the 
“Oyster Bay Pine” (Callitria cupressiformis var, tasmanica (Bentb.) Syn. — Frenela 
cupressiformis var. tasmanica Benth.). A typical plant of the “Port Jackson Pine” 
(Callitria cupressiformis Vent.) was exhibited for comparison. The latter has the 
same drooping habit as the “Oyster Bay Pine”, but the branchlets are more 
compact and dense and of a pale-green colour, while those of the “Oyster Bay Pino” 
are sparse and are dark green. It is difficult to say to what species the trees grown 
In the grounds of the Mental Hospital, Oladesville, should be assigned, as the 
matured trees are dark green and of a columnar habit, the branchlets being more 
or less clustered or fastigiate. 

Mr. Cheel also exhibited (ii) specimens of (a) a “Cudweed” (Qnaphalium sp.) 
(probably a form of G. spicatum) which is becoming a serious pest in lawns because 
of its perennial duration, and (6) Peganum harmala L., a native of the Mediter- 
ranean Region, which was collected in the Young district in December, 1933, where 
it has apparently become naturalised. — (iii) Leaves, flowers and fruits of 
Davidsonia pruinoaa and I), jerseyana* taken from plants cultivated at Ashfield, 
were shown to note the distinctive characters of the two species. 

Mr. F. H. Taylor exhibited specimens of a fly, Mermetia laglaizei Bigot, Family 
Stratlomylldae, from Wewak, Territory of New Guinea. This fly resembles a wasp 
in habit, flight and the noise it makes. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

29th Junk, 1938. 

Mr. T. C. Roughley, B.Sc., F.R.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

* 

The President referred to the deaths of Mr. Edward Meyrlck, B.A., F.R.S., 
F.Z.S., an authority on Microlepldoptera, who had been a Corresponding Member 
of the Society since 1902, and Miss Sarah Hynes, B.A., M.B.E., who became an 
Associate Member in 1892 and an Ordinary Member In 1909 when women were 
admitted to full membership. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(25th May, 1938), amounting to 24 Volumes, 181 Parts or Numbers, 5 Bulletins, 
2 Reports and 8 Pamphlets, received from 83 Societies and Institutions and 1 
private donor, were laid upon the table. 

PAPERS BEAD. 

to 

1. A New Barcoohilua (Orchidaceae) from the Dorrigo, By Rev. H. M. R. 
Rupp, B.A. 

2. On the Taxonomy of Hcttcobia australis (Sarcophagtnae), a Dipterous 
Insect associated with Grasshoppers. By A. L. Tonnoir. 

3* On the Biology and Early Stages of Helicobia australis (Sarcophagtnae), 
a Dipterous Insect associated with Grasshoppers. By Mary E. Fuller, B.Sc. 

4. The Ecology of the Upper Williams River and Barrington Tops Districts. U. 
The Rainforest Formations. By Lilian Fraser, D.Sc„ and Joyce W. Vickery, M.Sc. 
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WOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Dr. 0. Anderson exhibited casts of the skulls of MeioUmia owmi, from the 
Pleistocene of Queensland! MeioUmia pkityceps, from a coral-sand formation of 
Lord Howe Island, and Niolamia argentina, from the Eocene of Patagonia. These 
are homed turtles belonging to the family Meiolaniidae, and their occurrence In 
South America and the Australasian region has been considered to support the 
view that In former times these two regions were connected by way of the 
Antarctic continent. Recently a new member of the family, Crossochelye eorniger, 
has been described from the Eocene of Patagonia by Dr. G. G. Simpson, American 
Museum of Natural History, who places the family in the Sub-order Amphichelydla, 
which was characteristically Mesozoic and of wide occurrence in the northern 
hemisphere. He considers that the Meiolaniidae supply no evidence either for or 
against an Antarctic bridge connecting South America with Australia. 

Miss E. C. Pope exhibited three roentgenograms of parts of the blood-vascular 
system of tbe Port Jackson Shark, Hetcrodontus portusfacksoni (Meyer). The 
shark was freshly killed for the experiment and the blood vessels were washed out 
with saline solution. A mixture of red lead and 5% formalin was then Injected, 
under pressure, into the vessels. X-ray plates were then made on the following day. 
The first plate, a side view of the caudal region, showed this method at its best 
and every tiny vessel was clearly Indicated, the vertebral bodies of the backbone 
were clearly visible and even the denticles of the skin appeared. The next two 
plates, one of a side view of the head and another of the dorsal view of the trunk 
region, were not so successful. The thickness of these regions and the amount 
of cartilage which had to be penetrated accounted for this fact. However, whole 
areas appeared like networks, so great was the number of vessels shown. The 
large venous spaces were clearly shown and this, in Itself, was most important 
since it is almost Impossible to define their outlines and extent by dissecting 
methods as they are so thin-walled and collapse easily. 

Mr. Consett Davis exhibited a specimen of Orylloblatta campodeiformis , 
received recently from British Columbia. This insect belongs to the family 
Grylloblattldae, a small family confined to North America and Japan. It is 
remarkable both for its primitive structure and for the narrow and low tempera- 
ture range within which it can develop. Its optimum temperature Is 4®C., and 
this results in a low metabolic rate and a prolonged life-cycle of seven years. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

27th Jvur, 1288. 

Mr. T. C. Roughley, B.Sc., F.R.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President offered congratulations to Mr. M. Griffiths, M.Sc., on having been 
awarded a Science Scholarship of the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851. 

The President announced that the proclamation protecting certain native 
plants and flowers has been extended for a further period of twelve months as 
from 1st July, 1938. 

The President Informed members that notification has been received of the 
intention of the Australian National Research Council to publish, at intervals of 
two months, a journal of general scientific information, to be known as ‘‘The 
Australian Journal of Science ”, the first number to be issued on 22nd August, 1928. 

The President also announced that information has been received that arrange- 
ments have been made for the continuation of publication of "Biological Abstracts”. 
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The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(29th June, 1928), amounting to 9 Volumes, 156 Parts or Numbers, 2 Bulletins 
and 10 Pamphlets, received from 74 Societies and Institutions and 2 private donors, 
were laid upon the table. 


FAPKBS READ. 

1. New Species and Records of Tachlnldae (Diptera). By C. H. Curran. 

{Communicated bp F . H. Taylor , FJ6.S.) 

2. Upper Devonian Sediments at Mt. Lamble, N.S.W. By Ida A. Brown, D.Sc., 
and Germaine A. Joplin, B.Sc., Fh.D. 

8. A Key to the Marine Algae of New South Wales, I. Chlorophyceae. By 
Valerie May, B.Sc. 

4. An Albino-form of Macrozamiu spiralis Mia- By Valerie May, B.Sc. 

NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. R. H. Anderson exhibited: (1) Specimens and Illustrations of Omlis lobata 
Sims., a Chilian plant which has become naturalized in New South Wales. It 
has been reported as being a fairly difficult weed to eradicate in the Grenfell 
district and appears to be spreading. Owing to the very free production of bulbils 
in the surface soil, ordinary cultivation during the summer months only helps to 
spread the weed. — (U) Specimens of Oarpesium cemuum L„ which has now been 
determined as a plant native to New South Wales. The distribution of this species 
is interesting as it is fairly common In Europe and Temperate Asia, and is regarded 
as one of the most common and variable Himalayan plants. In New South Wales 
it has been found in the Coopernook State Forest near Taree, Manning River, 
Richmond River and Casino districts. The species appears to be undoubtedly a 
native one, and cannot be regarded as a naturalized Introduction. Mr. C. T. White, 
Government Botanist of Queensland, also indicates that he regards it as a native 
of that State, and the species is quoted in Bailey's Queensland Flora as “decidedly 
indigenous”. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

Slst August, 1928. 

Mr. E. Cheel In the Chair. 

Messrs. W. J. Gibbs, B.Sc., Epplng, and J. R. Klnghorn, C.M.Z.S., Australian 
Museum, Sydney, were elected Ordinary Members of the Society. 

The Chairman drew the attention of members to the first number of the 
Australian Journal of Science , published by the Australian National Research 
Council. 

The Chairman announced that the Sydney University Biological Society invited 
members to a symposium on “Parasitism”, to be held In the Botany School, 
University of Sydney, on Wednesday, 21st September, 1938, at 8 p.m., the chief 
speakers being Mr. A. R. Wood hill, Mr. H. M. Gordon, Professor Harvey Sutton 
and Dr. R. J. Noble. 

The Chairman referred to the Chemical Industries Exposition, arranged by the 
Australian Chemical Institute, which will be held at the Sydney Town Hall from 
26th September to 30th September and will be open dally from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(2?fh July, 1928), amounting to 5 Volumes, 92 Parte or Numbers, 7 Bullethq, 
6 Reports and 88 Pamphlets, received from T2 Societies and Institutions, were 
laid upon the table. 
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AM^KACT Of PROCEEDINGS, 


PAPERS BEAD. 

1. Studies in Australian Embioptera. Part ill* Revision of the Genus 
MetoUgotoma, with Descriptions of New Species, and other Notes on the Family 
Oligotomidae. By Consett Davis, M.Sc., Linnean Macieay Fellow of the Society 
in Zoology. 

2. Salinity Tolerance and pH Range of Culex fatigans Wled„ with Notes on 
the Anal Papillae of Salt-water Mosquitoes. By A. R* Woodhill, B.ScJVgr. 

3. Description of Three New Species of Stigmodera (Buprestidae). By C. 
Deuquet, B.Com. 

4. Fishes from Nauru, Gilbert Islands, Oceania. By G. P. Whitley, F.R.Z.S., 
and A. N. Colefax, B.Sc. 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. E. Cheel exhibited some cultivated forms of the New Zealand “Manuka**, 
Leptospermum scoparium Forster, together with some forms or subspecies of the 
Australian “Tea-tree” listed by Bentham and other Australian botanists as 
L. scoparium for comparison; also a specimen of the “Australian Rosemary**, 
Westringia fruticos a (Willdenow) Druce, listed in Australian botanical literature 
under the name Westringia rosmariniformis Sm. The latter was propagated by 
cuttings, and roots freely when in sharp sand. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

28th September 1938. 

Mr. T. C. Roughley, B.Sc., F.R.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President announced that the Council is prepared to receive applications 
for four Linnean Macieay Fellowships tenable for one year from 1st March, 1929, 
from qualified candidates. Applications should be lodged with the Secretary, who 
will alford all necessary information to intending candidates, not later than 
Wednesday, 2nd November, 1938. 

The President referred to the sudden death, on Saturday, 24th September, of 
Miss Mary E, Fuller, B.Sc., who had been a member of the Society since 1980. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(31st August, 1938), amounting to 23 Volumes, 98 Parts or Numbers, 9 Bulletins, 
1 Report and 8 Pamphlets, received from 64 Societies and Institutions and 8 private 
donors, were laid upon the table. 


PAPERS REAP. 

1. Notes on Australian Dlptera. xxxvii. By J. R, Malloch. (Communicated 

by F. JL Taylor , FJ8.0.) 

2. The Anatomy of Hetorodontus portusjacksoni (Meyer, 1798). i. The 
Nervous System. By Elizabeth C. Pope, R.3c., Linnean Macieay Fellow of the 
Society in Zoology. 

8. The Upper Palaeozoic Rocks of Tasmania. By A. H. Voisey, M.Sc., Linnean 
Macieay Fellow of the Society in Geology. 

NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. T. C. Roughley exhibited specimens of shrimp-like Euphausid crustaceans, 
NycHphanes australis, which averaged about five-eighths of an inch in length. 
These crustaceans entered Watson's Bay, Port Jackson, on the morning of 17th 
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September in great swarms, accompanied by shoals of email dab which were 
feeding on them voraciously, while larger fish and gulls were taking toll of the 
smaller fish. 

At night great quantities of the Crustacea swarmed along the eastern shore 
of Parsley Bay over a length of about fifty yards and a width of two or three 
yards, forming a luminous area which was visible for two or three hundred yards. 
The receding tide had left myriads of them stranded on the sand and rocks, and 
as one walked over them they glowed with a beautiful pale-blue luminescence. 
This luminescence is under the control of the animal when alive and may persist 
for long after it is dead. The organs responsible for It are situated on the outer 
margin of each eye, on the bases of the second and seventh thoracic limbs, and on 
the ventral median line on the first four abdominal segments. They are lantern- 
like structures provided with a lens, reflector, and light-producing tissue. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

26th October, 1638. 

Mr. T. C. Roughley, B.Sc M F.R.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President reminded candidates for Linnean Macleay Fellowships, 1939-40, 
that Wednesday, 2nd November, 1933, is the last day for receiving applications. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(28th September, 1938), amounting to 6 Volumes, 110 Parts or Numbers, 6 Bulletins 
and 4 Pamphlets, received from 63 Societies and Institutions, were laid upon the 
table. 


PATERS READ. 

1. TeppereUa trilineata Cam., a Wasp causing Galling on the Flower Buds of 
Acacia decurrens . By N. S. Noble, D.Sc.Agr., M.Sc., D.I.C. 

2. Notes on the Terrestrial Ecology of the Five Islands, i. By Consett Davis, 
M.Sc., M. F. Day, B.Sc., and D. F. Waterhouse, B.Sc. 

3. The Diptera of the Territory of New Guinea, vi. Family Stratiomyiidae. 
By Dr. Erwin Lindner. (Communicated by Frank H. Taylor, F.R.E.S., F.ZJS.) 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. R. H. Anderson exhibited specimens and photographs of Casuarina 
eguisetifolia var. incana , obtained from Port Macquarie. This represents the most 
southern locality of this fairly rare species and attention was drawn to the 
possibility of this tree tor seaside planting as it is extremely resistant to the 
111-effects of prolonged and high winds. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

30th November, 1983. 

Mr, T. C. Roughley, B.Sc., F.R.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President announced that the Council had reappointed Miss Elisabeth C. 
Pope, B.Sc., Mr. H, F. Consett Davis, M.Sc., Mr. A. H. Volsey, M.Sc.. and Miss 
lima M. Pidgeon, M.Sc., to Linnean Macleay Fellowships in Zoology, Zoology, 
Geology and Botany respectively, for one year from 1st March, 1929. 
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The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(26th October, 1938), amounting to 10 Volumes, 108 Farts or Numbers, 3 Bulletins, 
1 Report and 12 Pamphlets, received from 57 Societies and Institutions and 8 
private donors, were laid upon the table. 

PAPERS READ. 

1. Comparative Anatomy of Leaves from Species in two Habitats around 
Sydney. By Gladys Carey, M.Sc. 

2. The Geology of the Arm! dale District. By A. H. Volsey, M.Sc., Llnnean 
Macleay Fellow of the Society in Geology. 

2. The Upper Palaeozoic Rocks in the Neighbourhood of Taree, N.S.W. By 
A. H. Volsey, M.Sc., Llnnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Geology. 

4. Papuan Dtptera, 1. Family Diopstdae. By J. R. M&lloch. ( Communicated 
by F, H. Taylor , F.R,E.8., F.Z>S.) 

5. Australian Hesperiidae. viii. Descriptions of new Forma. By G. A. 
Waterhouse, D.Sc., B.E., F.R.B.S. 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Dr. G. A. Waterhouse recorded that pupae of Hesperilla omata Hew. had been 
found at Sprlngbrook, S. Queensland, 8,200 feet, by Miss May Smafes. These have 
emerged and specimens were given him by Mr. T. H. Guthrie. 

Mr. E. Cbeel exhibited seeds of Acacia leprosa Bleb., collected at “Wattle- 
Ridge” near Hill Top ( Plcton-Mlttagong Branch Line), In January, 1921. Twenty- 
five seeds were sown in sandy loam on 29th October, five of which germinated and 
pushed the cotyledons through the soil, but only one has succeeded in developing 
the first pinnate leaf with two pairs of leaflets. 
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DONATIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

Received during the period 28th October, 1937, to 26th October, 1932. 

(From the respective Societies, etc,, unless otherwise mentioned.) 

Abhrtbtwtth. — Welsh Plant Breeding Station, University College of Wales , “The Welsh 
Journal of Agriculture", xlv (1938). 

Accra. —Geological Survey Department, Gold Coast Colony . Report for the Financial 
Tear 1936-37 (1937). 

Adblaidb. — D epartment of Mines; Geological Survey of South Australia. Annual Report 
of the Director of Mines and Government Geologist for J936 (1937) ; Bulletin No. 17 
(1938) ; Mining Review for the Half-years ended 30th June, 1987 (No, 66) (1937) 
and 31st December, 1987 (No. 67) (1938),— Field Naturalists’ Section of the Royal 
Society of South Australia and South Australian Aquarium Society. “South Australian 
Naturalist", xvill, 1-4 (1927-1938) ; xix, 1 (1938).— Public Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery of South Australia. 53rd Annual Report of the Board of Governors, 1936-37 
(1937) ; Records of the South Australian Museum, vi, 1 (1937). — Royal Society of 
South Australia. Transactions and Proceedings, lxi (1987) ; lxii, 1 (1938). — South 
Australian Ornithological Association. “The South Australian Ornithologist", xlv, 4-7 
(1937-1933).— University of Adelaide, “The Australian Journal of Bxperimental 
Biology and Medical Science", xv, 4 (T.p. A c.) (1937) ; xvi, 1-3 (1938).— Woods and 
Forests Department . Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1937 (1938). 

Albany.— -N ets York State Library, University of the State of New York. New York 
State Museum Bulletin, Nos. 311, 312 (1937) ; New York State Museum Handbook 17 
(1937). 

Alobr. — Jnstitut Pasteur d’Algeric. Archives, xv, 3-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1937); xvi. 1-2 
(1938).— 8oai4t4 d'ffistoire Naturelle de YAfrique du Nord. Bulletin, xxvili, 4-9 
(T.p. ft c.) (1937); xxix, 1-5 (1938).— Station d'Aquiculture et de PSohe de 

CastigUone. Bulletin, 1935, 1-2 (T.p. Ac.) (1936-1987); 1936, 1 (1988). 

P- 

Amsthrdam.— - Koninklijkc Akademie van Wetenschappen . Proceedings of the Section of 
Sciences, xl, 1-10 (T.p. ft c.) (1987) ; continued as Proceedings, xli, 1-6 (T.p. ft c.) 
(1988); Verhandelingen A f dee ling Natuurkunde, 2" Beetle, xxxvl, 1-6 (T.p. ft c.) 
(1937); xxx vll, 1-4 (1938). — N ederlandsche Bntomologische Vereeniging. Bntomolo- 
gische Berlohten, ix, 216-218 (T.p. ft c.) (1937) ; x. 219-221 (1938) ; TIJdschrirt voor 
Bntorooiogie, lxxx, 3-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1997); Ixxxi, 1-2 (1938). 

Ann Akbo».— University of Michigan . Contributions from the Laboratory of Vertebrate 
Genetics, No. 6 (1938); Contributions from the Museum of Palaeontology, v, 7-9 
(1937) ; Miscellaneous Publications of the Museum of Zoology, Nos. 35-39 <1937- 
1938); Occasional Papers of the Museum of Zoology, Nos. 349-377 (1937-19381; 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, xxli, 1936 (1937 ) ; 
xxlli, 1937 (1938). 

Atkstnb,-*- Zoological institute aHd Museum, University of Athens. Acta, i, 11-12 
(T.p. ft c.) (1937) ; II, 1-2 (1938). 

Auckland.— -Auckland Institute and Museum. Records, il, 2 (1987). 

Baltimore— J ohns Hopkins University . Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 1x1, 4-6 
(T.p. ft c.) <1937); btU, 1-6 (T.p. ft c,> (1928); lxlii, 1-3 (1*88).— Maryland 
Geological Survey. General Reports, xfii (1987). 

Bandobno.— D ienst wm den Mifnbouw in Nederlandech-indie. Bulletin of the Nether- 
lands Indies Volcano logical Survey, Nos. 60-83 (1937-1938). 
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Basri*— N aftir/orechende Gesellschaft. Verhandlungen, xlvlli, 1939-87 (19IT), 

Batavia, — Dspartemett* vo* Economiache Zoken. Bulletin du Jardln Botanlque, Serie ill, 
xiv, 3-4 (T.p. A c.) (1937) ; xv, 24 (19874938); “Treubla", xvl, 2-8 (1887-1988).— 
Koninklijke N atuurfcundige Vereeniging in N edertandsoh-Indie. Natuurkundlf 
Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-lndie, xcvll, 8 (T.p. & c.) (1937) ; xeviil, 1-4 (1988).— 
NatuumoetenechappeUjke Raad voor N ederlandach-Indie te Batavia ( Motherland* India 
Science Council). Publication, No. 11 (September, 1937). 

* 

Bit HORN. — Bergen* Museum. Arbok, 1937, 1-2 (T.p. Ac.) (1937): Arsberetnlng, 1989-37 
(1937). 

Bbrkhlry* — University of California. Bulletin of the Department of Geological Science*, 
XXiv, 8-10 (1937-1938); Publication*, Botany, xviil, 6; xtx, 8 (1987); Entomology, 
vi, 14-16 (T.p, A c.) ; vll, 1-2 (1987); Physiology, vili, 13-13 (19*7); Zoology, xli, 
17-27 (T.p. A c.) (1937-1938); xtll, 1-5 (1937-1988); xUtt, 1-8 (1988); Publications 

of the University of California at Los Angeles in Biological Sciences, i, 9 (1938). 

* 

Berlin. — Deutsche Auslandischer Buchtausch. '‘Flora’*, Neue Folge, xxxli, 2-4 (T.p. A o.) 
(1938). — Zoologische Museum. Mitteilungen, xxli, 2, Sonderheft to Heft 2 (T.p. Ac.) 
(1937) ; xxiii, 1 (1938). 

BRaiiiK-DAHU&M.—- Botanisch Garten und Museum. Notisblatt, xlii, 120 (T.p. Ac.) (1937) ; 
xiv, 121-122 (1938), — Deutsches Entomologisches Institut. Arbelten uber morpholo- 
glsche und taxonomische Entomologle aus Berlfn-Dahlem, tv, 3-4 (T.p. Ac.) (1937) ; 
v, 1-3 (1938) ; Arbelten uber physiologisohe und angewandte Entomologie aus BerUn- 
Dahlem, hr, 3-4 (T.p, A c.) (1937); v, 1-2 (1988); Entomologlsche Beihefte aus 
Berlin-Dahlem, v (1988). 

* 

Brunt. — Naturforschende Gesellschaft. Mitteilungen a.d. Jahre 1937 (1938).—* 

8chwci#eriache N aturforachende Gesellschaft. Verhandl ungen, 118. J ahr esver samm - 
lung, 1937 (1937), 

Birmingham.— Birmingham Natural History and Philosophical Society. List of Members, 
1937 and 1938 and Annual Beport for 1936 and 1937; Proceedings, xvi, 8 (1938). 

Blormfontrin. — Nasionalc Museum. Argeologiese Navorslng, i, 8 (1938) ; Soologlese 
Navorsing, i, 7 (1987), 

Bologna.— Istituto di Entomologia della H. Universita di Bologna. Bollettino, lx 
(1936-1937), 

Bombay.— Bombay Natural History Society. Journal, xxxlx, 4 <1937) ; xl, 1 (General 
Index of Subjects and Authors for Vols. xxxi-xxxvi) (1988).— Baffkiue Institute. 
Report for the Year 1936 (1987). 

Bohn. — Naturhistorischer Verein der Rheintande und Westfalens. “Deohenianm", xov 
(A and B)-xovi (A and B) (1937). 

Boston. — American Academy of Arts and Science «. Proceedings, Ixxit, 1-10 (T.p. Ac.) 
(1987-1938), 

Bribbana — Department of Agriculture . Queensland Agricultural Journal, xlvill, 6-6 

(T.p. A c.) (1987); xlix, 1-6 (T.p. A c.) ; 1, 1-8 (1988). — Department of Mines: 
Geological Survey of Queensland /'Queensland Government Mining Journal”, xxxviH, 
Oct-Dee., 1937 (T.p, A c.) (1937); xxxlx, Jan. -Aug,, 1938 <1288).— *Gr*o* Barrier 
Beef Committee. Reports, iv, 8 (1988). — Queensland Naturatists 9 CM and Nature* 
hovers* Jjeague. “The Queensland Naturalist”, x, 4*6 (1988).— Royal Society of 
Queensland. Proceedings, xlvlU, 1986 (1937). 

Bmto.— Prirodovedeolsa Fakulta* Masarykovy University. Spicy (Publications) (Botanical 
only), Cis. 238, 242 (1987) ; “Mohelno”, la, 1987 <19t7). 

Biookltn. — B rooklyn Botanic Garden. “Genetics”, xxli, 9 (T.p. Ac.) (1937) ; X*Ml, 1-8 
(1918). 
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Bru Mai4*<~—Acad4mie Roy ale dee Sciences, dee h ettres et dee Beaux- Arte de Belgique, 
104 m * Annualre, 1938 <1938) ; Bulletin de la Classe dee Sciences, 6*** Stole, xxlil, 6-12 
(T.p, Ac.) (1937 ) ; xxlv, 1-2 (1938),, — Mue4e Royal d’Histoire Naturelle de Belgique . 
Bulletin, xii, 84-46 (T.p. 4b q.) <1936) ; xtii, 1-46 (T.p. & c.) (1987) MOmoires, Noa. 
79-81 (1986-1937); MOmolres, 2»« Stole, Few. 8-1)9 (1986-1937); MOmotrea, Hora 
Stole (ROsultats Sclentifiques du Voyage aux Indes Ortentales Ntierland&tses), ii, 18 
(1987); v, 4 (T.p. Ac.) (1937).— Sooidtd Entomologique de Belgique, Bulletin and 
Annalea, Ixxvii, 6-12 (T.p. A c.) (1987); lxxvlii, 1-2 (1988).— Socidtd Royale de 
Botanique de Belgique , Bulletin, lxx, l (1987).— Socidtd Royale Zoologique de 
Belgique . Annalea, lxvli, 1936 (1937). 

Budapest.— Hungarian National Museum: Zoological Department. Annalea Hiatorico- 
Naturalea, xxxi, 1937-88 (1988). 

Hobnob Aihbs.— Minieterio de Agrioultura de la Nacion. Memoria de la Comialon Central 
de investigaciones sobre la L&ngosta, Correspondent® al Ano (1925) (1937). — 
Sooiedad Bntomologioa Argentina. Reviata, lx (1937). 

BmnNWHO.— Nedertandsch-Indische Bntomotogische Vereeniging. ICntomologlsche 

Mededeelingen van Nederlandsch -Indie, Hi, 4 (1937); lv, 1-2 (1938). 

Cask. — SoeiM Linndenne de Normandie. Bulletin, 8» Stole, lx. 1936 (1937); x, 1937 
(1938) ; M6molres, Nouvelle Stole, Section Zoologique, 1, 2 (1937). 

Cairn h.— North Queensland Naturalists * Club . "North Queensland Naturaliot’*, Vi, 52-55 
(all with Supplements) (1937-1938). 

Caujutta.— Geological Survey of India. Memoirs, Ixxli, 1 (1988) ; Memoira, Palaeonto- 
logia Xndica, N.S, xxli, 5 (1937) ; Record®, lxxl, 4 (T.p. A c.) (1937); Ixxli, 2-8 
(1987); Ixxiil, 1 (1988).— Zoological Survey of India. Catalogue of Indian Inoects, 
Part 23 (1938) ; Recordo of the Indian Museum, xxxlx, 3-4 (1937). 

Cambkipob.— Cambridge Philosophical Society. Biological Reviews, xii, 4 (T.p. Ac.) 
(1987) ; xili. 1-3 (1988).— University of Cambridge. Abstracta of Diaaertationa 
approved for the Fh.D., M.Sc., and MXitt. Degrees during the Aeademlcal Tear 
1936-87 (1937). 

Cambrioob, Maaa. — Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. Annual Report 
of the Director for 1936-37 (1937) ; Bulletin, lxvi, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1987-1938) ; Ixxtx, 
8-9 (T.p. A c, ) (1937) ; Ixxx, 9-14 (T.p. A c.) (1937-1988) ; Ixxxi, 4 (1937); Ixxxii. 2 
(1937). 

Canberra.— Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Official Tear Book, No, 30, 
1987 (1937). — Council for Scientific and Industrial Research: Divisions of Economic 
Entomology and Plant Industry. Contributions (Economic Entomology), Nos. 
110-127 (1937-1938); (Plant Industry), Noa, 77-100 (1987-1938). 

Gap* Town. — Royal Society of South Africa. Transactions, xxv, 1-4 (T.p. Ac.) (1937- 
1988); xxvl, 1-3 (1988).— South African Museum. Annals, xxxll, 3 (1937); xxxlv 
(complete) (1938) ; Report for Tear ended 31st December, 1937 (1938). 

Chihbourg. — SocidU Nationals dee Sciences Naturellee et MatMmatiquee de Cherbourg. 
Mdmoires, xlil (1933-1986). 

Chicago,— Chicago Academy of Sciences. Bulletin, v, 5 (1937) ; Program of Activities, vil, 
2-8 (1986) ; vlli, 1-3 (1937),— Field Museum of Natural History. Botany, Leaflet 21 
(1937) ; Publications, Botanical Series, xili, pt. vl, No. 2; xvi, 1-2 (Title page) ; xvii, 
2-4; xviit, 1-2; xix, 1-2 (1^7-1938); Geological Series, vi, 18-20 (1937-1938); vll, 3 
(1937); Zoological Series, xx, 23-29 (1937-1939); xxiil (complete) (1938). 

Christchurch.— Canter bury Museum. Records, iv, 4 (1938). 

Cbvs.—Oradina Botanica. Buletinul, xvil, 3-4, Appendix 1-2 (T.p. A o.) (1987-1938); 
Contributions Botanlques de Cluj, T.p. A c, for it, 1929-1987 (1987). 

Coimbra.— ffnitwridorf* de Coimbra; Inetituto Botanica. Boletim da Sociedade Broterlana, 
Serie H, xii (1937) ; Mueeu Zoologico. Memoriae e Estudlos, Serle i, No. 71, FIs. 10-14 
<T.f>. A e.>, 89-98, 94-109 (1936-19S7) ; 4 *Vooabulario de tSrmos gregos de uso 
, frequente «m Zoologia e Antropclogia ,r by J. G. de Barros e Cunha (1927). 
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Colombo. — Colombo Museum, Spoil a JSeytanica (Ceylon Journal of Science, Section ® — 
Zoology And Geology), xx, 3-8 <1087) ; xxb 1 <1$38). 

Columbus,— Ohio State University and Ohio Academy of Science* "Ohio Journal of 
Science”, xxxvit, 5*6 (T.p, A c.) (1937) ; xxxvlll, 1*4 (1938).— Ohio State University: 
Ohio Biological Survey. Bulletin 34 <1938). 

Copbnhaorn. — Bet Kongslige Danske Videnskab ernes BeUkab. Blologlske Meddelelser, 
xlli, 11-13 (T.p. A o.) (1987) ; xiv, 1-2, 4 (1838); M6molres, Section dea Sciences, 
9»* 89rle, vii, 2-4 (1988). 

Dublin. — -Royal Dublin Society. Economic Proceedings, ill, 6-8 <1928) ; Scientific Pro- 
ceedings, N.S. xxl, 54-69 (T.p. A c.) (1938) ; xxil, 1-5 (1988).-- Royal trish Academy. 
Proceedings, T.p. A c. for xllU, Section B (1980-1937) ; xllv, Section B, 1-9 
(1987-1938). 

Durban. — Durban Museum. Annual Report of the Durban Museum and Art Gallery for 
Municipal Tear, 1936-37 (no date). 

East Lansing. — Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. Report of 
the Division of Veterinary Science for the Tear ending June 30, 1937 (no date); 
“A Rabbit Ovulation Test for Equine Pregnancy”, by John J. Arnold (Prom 
,f Veterinary Medicine”, Chicago, xxxii, 7, July, 1937). 

Edinburgh. — Royal Botanic Garden. Notes, xtx, 94 (1937) ; Transactions and Proceedings 
of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, xxxii, 2, Session 1936-37 (1937).— Royal Society 
of Edinburgh . Proceedings, Ivii, 3-4 (T.p. A «.) (1937-1938) ; Will, 1 (1938) ; Trans- 
actions, lix, 1 (1937). 

Frankfurt a.M.— Senokenbergisohe N aturforschende Gesellsohaft. Abhandlungen, Abh. 
488-439 (1937) ; ”Natur und Volk”, lxvil, 9-12 (T.p. A c.) (1937) ; lxviil, 1-5 (1938). 

0»nhva.— Socidtd de Physique et d'Blstoire RatureUe. Compte Rendu des Stances, Uv, 3 
(T.p. A c.) (1937); lv, 1-2 (1938); M£moiree, xlt, 4 (1988). 

Gsnov a. —Jfuaeo Citrieo di Storia Naturale Giacomo Daria. Annali, lix <1935-1987).— 
Societa Wntomologica Italiana. Boltettino, lxlx, 7-10 (T.p. Ac.) (1937) ; Memorie, xv, 
2 (T.p. Ac.) (Suppl. to Bollettino, Ixix, No. 8) (1937). 

Glrn Osmond, South Australia. — Waite Agricultural Research Institute . Twenty-six 
Separates (1937-1938). 

Granviuum.— Denison University. Journal of the Scientific Laboratories, xxxii, pp. 133-837 
(T.p, A e.) 0937); xxxii!, pp. 1-60 (1938). 

Halifax.— Nova Scotian Institute of Science. Proceedings, xix, 3, 1936-87 (1938). 

Hallo. — Kaiserlich Leopald.-Qarolin. Deutsohe Akademte dev Naturf or sober. Nova 
Acta Leopoldina, Neue Folge, iv, Nos. 18-25 (T.p. A c.) (1986-1937); v, Nos. 26-33 
(T.p. A c.) (1987-1938); Bericht uber den Verlauf der Feler der 260.Wiederkehr 
(1987) ; Bericht uber die T&tigkeit (1937) ; Festgabe aus Anlasa der 350.Wlederk«lir 
des Tages der Brhebung (1987); Verseichnls der periodischen Schriften der 
Bibllothek (1987). 

Hamburg, •— N afurto4eeenecka/tMcher Verein. Abhandlungen und Verhaftdlungen, N.F. 1 
(1937). 

HaRlbm. — Socidtd Hollandaisc des Sciences. Archives Nderlandalses Ae Phoneticise 
experimental*, x!v (1938) ; Archives N^ertandalses de Zoologie, ill, 1 and Supplement 
(1987-1938); Archives Nderlandalses des Sciences exact©* et natureUAs, Serle 1UC 
(Archives Nderlandaises de Physlologle de Phomme et des anlmaux), xali, 9-4 
(T.p. A c.) <1987) ; xxiU, 1 (1988). 

Hblbingfors.— Societas pro Fauna et Flora Fennica . Acta, lx (1937) ; Acta Botanica 
Fenntca, xlx-xx (1937); Memoranda, xii, 1935-96 (1936-1937); xlii, 1936-8T 

(1986-1988). — Societas Bcientiamm Fennica. Arsbok-Vuosiklrja, xv, 1936-87 (1987); 
Acta, Nova Series B, i, 1-3 (T.p, A c.) (1931-1988) ; BIArag till Kannedotn af 
Finland* Natur och Foik, ixxxv, 5-6 (T.p. A c.) <1987 >; Ixxxvi (1936) ; Oommett* 
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tatlones Hmnanarum Litters rum, x (1838) ; Commentation** Fhyaieo-mathematicae, 
tar, 11-17 (T.p. Ac,) <1988)v— ^Societo* Zoolog.-botanica Fenniea Vanamo. Annales 
Botanic!, vlll (1958-1887) ; lx (1937). — Suomen HyonteistieteetHnen Set tra (Entomo- 
logical Society of M«m 4). Suomen Hyonteistleteellinen Atkaknuektrja (Anna lea 
Bntomologicl Fennlcl), !H, 8-4 (T.p, A c.) (1987) ; iv, 1-8 and Appendix (1958). 

Hiroshima. — Hiroshima University , Journal of Science, Series B, 1)1 v, 1, v, 7-8 (T.p. St c.) 
(1937) ; vi, 1-6 (1938) ; Dlv. 8, 111, 5-9 (1988). 

Hobart.-*-!) apartment of J Hines. Geological Survey Bulletin, Ho. 44 (1988).— Royal 
Society of Tasmania. Papers and Proceedings for the Year 1987 (1988). 

HONOLULU. ernice Pauahi Bishop Hueeum. Bulletins, 146, 148, ISO, 151 (1987-1938); 
Occasional Papers, *111, 10, 16-19 (1937) ; xtv, 1 (1938). 

Indianapolis. — Indiana Academy of Science, Proceedings, xlvl, 1936 (1937). 

Iowa City. — University of Iowa. University of Iowa Studies. Studies In Child Welfare, 
xiv (1938); Studies In Natural History, xvtl, 6-8 (1987-1938). 

Irkutsk. — Bast -Siberian Geological Prospecting Trust, Records of the Geology and of 
the Mineral Resources of Kast-8lberta, Faso. 14 (1936). 

Ithaca, N.Y. — Cornell University, 17 Theses and Abstracts of Theses (Nos. 1605-1 608, 
1610, 1612, 1615, 1617, 1618, 1620-1827) (1932-1988). 

Jamaica Plain. — Arnold Arhoretum. Journal, xviii, 4 (T.p. Ac.) (1987) ; xix, 1-3 (1938). 

Kurashikj,-— Ohara Institute for Agricultural Research. Bertchte, vlll, 1-2 (1988). 

Kyi v.— Academia des Sciences de la R.8.S. d'Ukraine : Instttnt liotanique. Journal, 11 
(19)“16 (23) (1937); “Copepoda parasitica der Blnnengewaseer der U.S.S.R.", by 
A. P. Markewitsch (1937); “Volvocineae**, by O. A. Korwikov (1988); “Flore et 
Vegetation de la R.S.S. d’Ukraine. Bibltographie. Index des ltvres et des articles 
publics dans les Journaux” by Marie G. MichaUofT (1938). 

Kyoto. — Kyoto Imperial University . Memoirs of the College of Science, Series B, 

T.p. A c. for vlll (1982-1933); ix (1933-1934); x (1834-1935); xii, 8 (T.p. & c.) 
(1937) ; xilt (1937) ; xiv, 1 (1938).— Takeuohi Entomological Laboratory. Tenthredo. 
Acta Entomologies, 1, 4 (T.p. Ac.) (1937) ; U, 1 (1938). 

Imouna. — University of the Philippines: College of Agriculture. “The Philippine Agri- 
culturist*', T.p. A c. for xxv ; xxvl, 6-10 (1937-1988); xxvll, 1-4 (1938). 

La Plata.— Institute del Museo de la Universidad Naoional de La Plata. Notas del 
Museo de La Plata, Antropologla, ti, 6-7 (1937) ; Botanies, ii, 12-16 (1937) ; Geologla, 
it, 8-4 (1937); Faleontologla, U, 9-11 (1937); Zoologla, 11, 6 (3937); 111. 7-8 (1938); 
Obra del Cincuentenarlo, U (1938-1937) ; Bevlsta, N.S. 1, Seodon Antropologla, pp. 
17-33 (1937); Secclon Botanies, pp. 87-337 and 1 (complete) (1986-1938); Seociqn 
Geologla, pp. 67-llff (1937); Secclon Faleontologla, pp. 67-108 (1987); Secclon 
Zoologla, pp. 31-118 (1937-1938). ” 

Lb Caxrb (Cairo).— Soctetd Royale Sntomotogique d*Egyptc. Bulletin, xxl, 1937 (1988). 

LbxPbn, — Rijksherbarium, “Blumea", T.p. A c. for 1 (1934-1935) ; H, 1-4 (T,p. Ac.) 
(1935-1987) ; ill, 1 (1988). 

Lbnworad. — Acaddmie des Sciences de VU. R.S.S. Bulletin, Ciasse des Sciences 
roathOmatiques et naturelles, vil S6rie, 1935, 5 (1935); Bulletin, Ciasse des Sciences 
mathOmatiuues et naturelles, S6rie Blologlque, 1937, Hoe. 3-6 (Index) (1987) ; 1938, 
No. 1 (1938); Stole Cblmique, 1937, Nos. 3-6 (1937); 1938, No. 1 (1988); Comptea 
Hendus (Qoklady), NouveUe Stole, 1936, tv* 4-5 (1936) ; 1937, xiv, 3. 5 (1937) ; 1987, 
xvi, 5-9 (1987); xvll, 1-9 (1927) ; 1938, xviii, 1-9 (1938); xix, 1-8 (1938); Index 
Systematique to *VoI, xvll ( 19S8 ), — Geological and Prospecting Service , U.8.8.R. 
Problems of Soviet Geology, 1937, vli, 6-13 (1937); 1933, vlll, 1-4 (1988).—- Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences in TT.fi.fl.lt.; Institute for Plant Protection. Plant 
Proteotion, Nos. 12-16 (1987) ; Institute of Plant Industry, Bulletin of Applied 
Botany, Genetics and Plant Breeding, Series 11, No. 7 (1927). 
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f 

Liiftoa. — Boei6t6 Roy ale dee Sciences de XMge. Bulletin 6“* Annie, 6-12 (T.p. A c.) 
<19S7); 7»* Annie, 1-2 (1988); MlmotreB, 4»* Slrie, li (1987). 

Lima, — Sociedad Qcologica del Peru. Bolotin, lx (complete) (1927). 

Livbrpool." — Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine . Annals of Tropical Medicine and 
Parasitology, xxxl, 8-4 (T.p. A c.) (1927) ; xxxii, 1-2 (1938). 

Ljubljana (Yugoslavia ) . — Prirodoslovno druatvo ( Natural Science Society ). Frlrodo- 
slovne Kasprave, KuJIga (Vol.), ill. 1-8 (1986-1938). 

London. — British Museum ( Natural History). "A Catalogue of the African Hesperiidae 
indicating the Classification and Nomenclature adopted In the British Museum*', by 
Brigadier W. H. Kv&ns (1937) ; “A Monograph of the Pierine Genus Delias, Part vl 
(conclusion)", by G. Talbot (1987) ; "Dlptera of Patagonia and South Chile", Part vil, 
Fasc, 8 ( 1987 ) . — -Geological Society. Quarterly Journal, xoiil, 8-4 (T.p. A c.) (1987); 
xciv, 1-2 (1938). — IAnnean Society . Journal, Botany, 1, 386 (T.p, A c.) (1937); 11, 
838-339 (1987) ; Zoology, xl, 272 (1987) ; Proceedings, 149th Session, 1986-37, 3-4 
(T.p. A c,) (1987); 160th Session, 1937-88, 1-3 (1937-1838); "A History of the 
lilnnean Society of London", by A. T. Gage (London, 1938), — Ministry of Agriculture* 
Journal, xllv, 7-12 (T.p, Ac.) (1937-1938) ; xlv, 1-6 (1938). — Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Ke to. Bulletin of Miscellaneous information, 1937 (1938) ; Hooker’s leones Plnntarum, 
Fifth Series, lv, 2 (1937).— Royal Entomological Society. Proceedings, Series A, xii, 
10-12 (T.p. A c.) (1937); xili, 1-6 (1938); Series B, vi, 10-12 (T.p. A c.) (1937); 
vii, 1-9 (1988) ; Transactions, Ixxxvl, 10-15 (T.p. A c.) (1987) ; Ixxxvli, 1-6 (1988).— 
Royal Microscopical Society. Journal, Series ill, Ivtl, 3-4 (T.p. Ac.) (1937) ; Will, 
1-2 (1938). — Royal Society. Philosophical Transactions, Series B, ccxxvli, 642, 
646-547 (T.p. A c.) (1987) ; ccxxvlil, 648-556 (T.p. A c.) (1937-1938) ; ccxxtx. 657-668 
(1938); Proceedings, Series B, cxxtv, 836-837 (T.p. A c.) (1937); exxv, 838-841 
(1938). — Zoological Society. Proceedings, cvli, Series A, 8-4 (T.p. A c.) (1937-1938); 
Series B, 3-4 (T.p. A c.) (1937-1938); Series C, 10-18 (T.p. A c.) (1937); evtii. 
Series A, 1-2 (1938) ; Series B, 1-2 (1938) ; Series C, 1-7 (3 938) ; Transactions, xxlii, 
4-6 (T.p. A c.) (1937-1938) ; xxiv, 1 (1938). 

Los Anchbwbs.— S ee under Berkeley, University of California. 

Lund.— K, U nicer ait eta i Lund . Lunds Universltets Araskrift (Acta Universltatis 

Lundensis), Ny Foljd, Avd. 2, xxxili, 1937 (1937). 

Lyon.— SocUtd Linndenne de Lyon, Annales, N.8. Ixxx, 1936 (1937) ; Bulletin Mensuel, 
6* Annie, Nos. 1-10 (Contents) (1986) ; 6* Annie, Nos. 1-10 (Contents) (1987). 

Madison,— ^ Wisconsin Academy of Sciences , Arts and Letters. Transactions, xxx (1937). 

M ADit ID.— -Sociedad Espanola de Historia Natural Boletln, xxxvl, 9-10 (T.p. Ac.) (1937) ; 
xxxvli, 1-6 (1987). 

Mancj«8T*r. — Concholopical Society of Great Britain and Ireland . Journal of Conchology, 
xx t 12 (T.p. Ac.) (1937) ; xxi, 1-2 (1938). — Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. Memoirs and Proceedings, lxxxi, Proceedings, pp. i-lxiv (T.p. Ac.) (1937); 
lxxxit, 1-6 (1937-1988). — Manchester Museum. Museum Publication 113, 111 (1987). 

Manhattan.— A merican Microscopical Society. Transactions, Ivl, 4 (T.p. A c.) (1937) ; 
Ivil, 1-3 (1938). 

Manila.— B ureau of Science. "Philippine Journal of Science", hcil, 2 (1987) ; IxUl, 2-4 
(T.p. A b,) (1937) ; lxtv, 1-4 (T.p. A c.) (1987-1988) ; Ixv, 3-4 (T.p. A c.) (1988); 
Ixvi, 1 (1938). 

i 

Marbsillb. — Faculty dee Sciences de Marseille * Annales, 8®* S6rie, lx, 8 (T.p. A c.) 
(1926) ; x, 1-2 (1987).— if usde d'Ristoire Naturelle de Marseille* AnnalSs, xxYiil, 
1-8 (1986-1987). 

* 

Mslsournx— "A ustralasian Journal of Pharmacy", N.S. xvlii, 214-216 (Index) (1927); 
xix, 217-225 (1922) (From the Publisher) .—Council for Scientific and industrial 
Research. Eleventh Annual Report for Year ended 80th June, 1987 (1927) ; Bulletin, 
Nos. 66 (1936), 110-117, 118 and Maps, 119-120 (1*87-1928) ; Journal, x, 4 (T.p, A *) 
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(1987) ; xi, x (with Supplement), 2-3 <1938); Pamphlet, Noe. 74*84 <1987*1938)-; * 
Section of Food Preservation and Transport. Circular No. 3. — V (1938). — Depart* 
meat of Agriculture of Victoria. Journal, xxxv, 11-12 (T.p. ft c.) (1387); xxxvf, 
1*19 and Supplement (1988).— Field Naturalists 1 CM of Victoria. "The Victorian 
Naturalist 0 , liv, 7-12 (T.p. ft c.) (1937*1988) ; lv, 1-9 (1938).— McCoy Society for 
Field Investigation and Research, Reports, No. 2 (1928).— Public Library, Museums 
and National Gallery of Victoria, Report of the Trustees for 1937 (1988). — Royal 
Society of Victoria, Proceedings, 1 (N.S,) f 1-2 (T.p. ft c.) (1987-1928). — University 
of Melbourne. Calendar for 1938 (1937). 

Mexico.* — Institute de Geologic: U nicer sided Nacional de Mexico . Anates, vl (1936) ; 
Anuario, 1933-1934 (1837) ; Cartas Geologicas y Oeologico-mlneras de la Republlca 
Mexicans, No. 2 (1936). 

Minkhapoub .— University of Minnesota . Minnesota Studies In Plant Science, T.p. ft c. 
for Vol. 1 (being Studies in the Biological Sciences, Noe. 4*6); ii (1936). 

Monaco. — Jnstitut Oceanographigue de Monaco . Bulletin, Nos. 724*738 (T.p. ft c.) (1937) ; 
739-748 (1938). 

MoNTavnmo,— Asociaoion Sud am eric ana de Botanica. Revista Sudamericana de Botanica, 
Indices and contents for iv ; v, 1*2 (1937). — Museo de Historic Natural. Anales, 
2a Sorte, iv, 10-12 (1986*1937). 

Moscow. — "Microbiology" (a Journal of General, Agricultural and Industrial Micro- 
biology), vi, 6-7 (1937) ; vli, 1-4 (1938), 

Munchhn .- — Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Abhandlungen, Mathematlsch* 
Naturwissenschaftllche Abteilung, Neue Folge, 42-44 (1937-1938) ; Sltsungsberlchte. 
1937, 1-2 (T.p. ft c.) (1937). 

Nantbs. — Sooidtd des Boienoes Naturalise de VOuest de la France . Bulletin, 6 m « Sftris, v, 
1936, 1-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1936) ; vi, 1936, 1-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1987). 

NapLi&s. — Museo Zoologico della R. Universita di Napoli. Annuarlo, Nuova Serie, vli, 1-4 
( 1936-1987).— -Stusione Zoologica di Napoli. Fubbllcaslont. xvl, 2-3 (T.p. ft c.) 
(1987). 

Naw Dhlhi, — Imperial Agricultural Research Institute. Agrioulture and Animal Hus- 
bandry in India, 1986-86 (1937) ; Scientific Reports for the Year ending $0th June, 
1937 (1937); "The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science", vii, pt. 3, 7 Articles; 
pt. 4, 4 Arts. ; pt. 6, 7 Arts. ; pt. 6, 7 Arts. ; viii, pt. 1, 4 Arts. ; pt. 2, 4 Arts. ; 

* pt. 8. 4 Arts. (1937-1988). 

Nbw Havbn, — Connecticut Academy of Arts and Boienoes . Transactions, T.p. ft c. for 
xxxli; xxxili, pp. 1*182 (1937), — Yale University: Peabody Museum of Natural 
History. Bulletin of the Bingham Oceanographic Collection, VI, 8-4 (1937-1938). 

Nxw York . — American Geographical Society, "Geographical Review", xxvll, 4 (T.p. ft c.) ' 
(1937) ; xxvlil, 1-3 (1988),— 'American Museum of Natural History. 69th- Annual 
Report for the Year 1937 (1938); Bulletin, T.p. ft c. for Ixvilt (1934-1986); Ixxlii, 
6-8 (1937); Ixxiv, 1-4 (1937); Memoirs, T.p. ft c. for Vots. il and Ui (1918, 1921); 
"Natural History", xl, 3-6 (T.p. ft c.) (1987); xli, 1-6 (T.p. ft c.) (1988); xllt, 1** 
(1938) ; The Bashford Dean Memorial Volume. Archaic Fishes. Article vl (1937). — 
New Yorfc Aoademy of Bcienoes. Annals, xxxvii, pp. 1-96 (1937). — New York 
Bptanioai (Garden. "Brittonia", il, 6 (T.p. ft c.) (1938). 

NttHiq.lt.BA. Tokyo .- — Imperial Agricultural Experiment Station in Japan. Journal, ill, 
t (IMS). 

Outttr — Jtlrov Institute of Agriculture. Trantactlona, U (1937). 

OmLO.—Det Noreke Videnekapt-Akademi i Oslo. Artook, 1SS7 (1SS8) ; AvhanJlln«er, 
I. Mat.-Naturv. K C U t ta , 1**7 (1**8) ; Hvalr&deta BkrUter (SoitntUlc Rttulta of 
Uarlnt Blolodoat Bameardt), Not. lfi-18 (19*7-1918); Bkrifttr, I. Mat.-Naturv. 
Ktaaac, 1987 (19*8 ), — Vuiusrsttt do Otlo. Arohlv for Kathamatlk ok Naturvldonakab, 
XU. * (19*7). 



lx tMMtATXOH* A»D SXCBAVQES. 

Ottawa. — Department of Agriculture. Ciroiitar, Now. IS 2, 183 (1988) ; Farmers' Bulletin* 
14 (Revision) U938), 36 (1037), 49 <1938); Household Bulletin 17 <1927); Report 
of the Minister of Agriculture for the '.Year ended March 21* 1937 (1937.) ; Ehcperl- 
ment Station* Swift Current* Sask. (Results of Experiment* 1931*1938 inclusive 
<1937 ); Experimental Sub-station, BeAverlodge, Alberta. Result* of Experiments, 
1921-36 (1937); Experimental Farm, Brandon, Manitoba. Results of Experiments, 
1931-1936 Inclusive (1937) ; Experimental Station, Charlottetown, P.E.L Results of 
Experiments, 1932-1936 inclusive (1937); Experimental Station, Lennox vitte, P.Q. 
Results of Experiments, 1931*1936 (19jl7); Experimental Station, Famham, Que. 
Results of Experiments, 1931-1935 (1938 >; Division of Forage Plants. Report of the 
Dominion Agrostologlst for the Years 1934 to 1998 inclusive (1987).— Department of 
Mines; Geological Survey of Canada. Memoirs, 194, 197, 198, 200, 201, 206, 208, 209, 
212 (1936*1937) ; Report of Mines and Geology Branch for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1937 (1938) ; National Museum of Canada . Bulletin, Nos. 88 (Biol. 
Series, No. 23), 89 (1988, 1987). — Hoy a I Sooiety of Canada. Proceedings and Trans- 
actions, Third Series, xxxi (bound, complete) (1937) ; Transactions, xxxl, List of 
Officers and Members, etc. (1987) ; Section 6 (1937). 

Paris. — “Journal de Conchyliologle", Ixxxl, 4 (T.p. & c.) (1937); lxxxil, 1-3 0938) 
(From the Publisher). —Museum National d p Bistoire Naturelle . Archives 6 U * Sdrie, 
xlv (1987) ; Bulletin, 2«»* SOrie, vili, 6 (T.p. ft c.) (1936) ; ix, 1*6 (T.p. ft c.) (1937) ; 
x, 1*3 (1938). — Sooidtt Bntomologique de France. Annates, ovl, 3-4 (T.p. ft c.) 
(1938); evil, 1-2 (1038); Bulletin, xlil, 13*20 (T.p. & c.) (1937); xlill, 1-8 (1938).— • 
Station Biologique de Rose off, Travaux, Fasc. 14 (1936). 

Pavia, — Tstituto Botanico della R. Vniversita di Pavia. Attl, Serle iv, ix, 1937 (1937). 

Purm.— / n* titut des Reoherches Biologique 6 a VUniversitS de Perm . Bulletin, T.p. 9 c. 
for Vols. ix and x (1934, 1936); xi, 1-6 (1937-1938); Travaux, vll, 8-4 (T.p. & c.) 
0937). 

pgRTH. — Department of Agriculture of Western Australia. Journal, Second Series, xiv. 4 
(T.p. & e.) (1937); xv, 1-3 (1988). — Royal Society of Western Australia . Journal, 
xxtil, 1036-87 (1937). 

Fhu*apku>hia. — Academy of Natural Sciences. Proceedings, lxxxix, 1987 (1988).— 
American Philosophical Society. Memoirs, ix (1937) ; Proceedings, Index, Vols. 
11-ixxv, 1912-1935 (1987); T.p. & c. for Ixxvil (1937); Ixxvlli, 1-4 (T.p. ft C.) 
(1937-1938) ; ixxix. 1 (1938) ; Transactions, N.S. xxvlii, 2 (1937) xxix, 2 (T.p. ft c.) 
(1038) ; Year Book, 1937 (1938) ; “A Catalogue of Manuscript and Printed Documents 
chiefly Americana, etc. (1037).— University of Pennsylvania . Contributions from the 
Zoological Laboratory for the Year 1936, xxxlv (1937). — Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology. “The Journal of Experimental Zoology", Ixxvil, 1-3 (T.p. ft c.) 
(1937-1938); lxxviii, 1-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1938); Ixxix, 1 (1938); Memoir of Milton J. 
Greenman (no date). — Zoological Society of Philadelphia . Report of the Penrose 
Research Laboratory (formerly Laboratory and Muaeum of Comparative Pathology) 
of the Zoological Society of Philadelphia in conjunction with the 66th Annual Report 
of the Society (1928). 

PIBTBRMARITXBURO. — Natal Museum. Annals, vili, 3 (1988). 

Pittsburgh. — Carnegie Museum, Annals, xxv (1936-1986); xxvi (1937). 

Plymouth. — M arine Biological Association of the United Kingdom. Journal, T.p. ft c, 
for xxl (1936-1937); xxlt, 1-2 (1937-1938). 

Fortxox. — Laboratorio di Zootogia generate e Agraria del R. Instituto Superiors Agrario 
in Portioi . Bollettino, xxx (1988); Bollettino del R. Laboratorio dt Rntomologia 
Agraria in Portlcl, i (1987-1988). 

Paxo,— f Deutsche Naturwissenschafttich-medixinische Vorsin fur Bohmen **Dotos n In Prop. 
Naturwissenschaftliohe Zettschrift “Lotos“, Ixxxv (1987).— Museum Nationals de 
Prague; Section Bntomologique. Bulletin (Sbornik Entomologlokeho Oddelenl 
Narodnfho Musea v. Prase), xv (Nos, 139-160) <1987).— Sooistas, Bntomalogioa 
C Mecho slave niae, Acta, xxxlv, 1-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1987). 
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Pretoria . — Department of Agriculture and Forestry of the Union of South Africa; 
Division of Plant industry* Botanical Survey Memoir, Noe. 17-18 (1937-1938); 
“Bothalla”, Hi, 8 (1988). — TYaiiavoai Museum. Annals, xlx, 1 (1887). 

Rennes.— # 0oi4*4 GMogique et Mindralogique de Bretagne* Table gdn6rale dee Volume* 
i-x (1920-1919) dee Bulletins et du Volume 1 des Mtooires (1987). 

Richmond. — Bawkesbury Agricultural College, H.A.C. Journal, miv, 10-12 (index) 
(1937) ; xxxv, 1-9 (1888). 

Riga. — Latvifas Biolopijas Biedriba (Societas Biologies Latviae ). Rakstl (Acta), vll 
(1837).— Naturforsoher Vereins xu Riga* Arbolten, Neue Folge, xxi (1937) ; Korres- 
pondensblatt. ixi (1934) ; lxti (1937), 

Rio am Janeiro .— Institute Oswaldo Crux. Memoriae, xxxli, 8-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1937). — 
Jardim Botanica. Archlvos do Inetituto de Biolagla Vegetal, ill, 2 (1937) ; iv, 1 
(1938); “Rodriguasla", U, 7 and Numero Especial (1986); 8 (1937); ill, 9-11 
(1937-1938). 

Riverside.— UnUfersity of California; Graduate School of Tropical Agriculture and Citrus 
Experiment Station, Papers, Nos. 317, T.p. ft c. for Vol. xlli (Nos, 301-325), 334, 
346, 949, 353, 369, 366, 369, 371-373, 875, 377, 331, 382. 384, 386 (1937-1938). 

St. Gbokobs's West. — Bermuda Biological Station for Research , Incorporated. Contribu- 
tions, it, 66-72; lit, 73-76 (1937-1988). 

St. Dorris.— Academy of Science of St. Louis. Transactions, xxix, 6 (1938). — Missouri 
Botanical Garden. Annals, xxiv, 3-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1937) ; xxv, 1-2 (1938). 

San Diego,— # an Diego Society of Natural History. Occasional Papers, Nos. 2-3 (1937) ; 
Transactions, viit, 23-32 (1937-1938). 

Sao Paulo.— Mussm Paulisto. Revista, xxi (1937). 

Sapporo. — * Hokkaido Imperial University. Journal of the Faculty of Science, Series v, iv, 
4 (1937) ; Series vi, v, 4 (T.p. & c.) ; vi, 1 (1937). 

Seattle.- — 17 niversity of Washington Oceanographic Laboratories. Publications In 
Oceanography, Supplementary Series, Noe. 61-69 (1937). 

Sendai* — Saito Ho-on Kai Museum. Research Bulletin, Nos. 3, 7, 9, 12, 16 (Zoology, 
Nos, 1-6 (1934, 1936, 1936, 1937, 1938). — Tohoku Imperial University . Science Reports, 
Second Series, xix, 1 (1937); Fourth Series, xii, 2-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1937-1938); xlil. 
1 (1938). 

Shanghai. — Department of Geology of the Shanghai Soienoe Institute. Studies from the 
Department of Geology of the Shanghai Science Institute, Separate Print, No. 5 
(From Joum. Shanghai Science Inst Sect. 11, Vol. U, pp. 147-204) (1938). 

Sharon.-— Cushman Laboratory for Foraminiferal Research . Contributions, xiii, 8-4 

(1987) ; xlv, 1-2 (1988), 

Stockholm. — Kungliga Svenska V etenskapsakademien, Arkiv for Botanik, xxix, t 

<1937) ; Arkiv for Kemi, Mineralogl och Geologl, xii, 4-6 (1937-1938) ; Arkiv for 
Matematlk, Astronomi och Fyslk, xxv, 4 (T.p. ft c.) (1937) ; Arkiv for Zoologi, xxix, 
3-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1937); Arsbok. 1937 (1937); Handlingar, Tredje Serlen. xvl, 6 
(193$); Skrifter 1 Naturskyddsarenden, No, 34 (1938). — Statens Vawtskyddsanstalt. 
Flygblad, Nos, 36-37 (1987-1933); Meddelande, Nos. 20-31, 28-24 (1987-1938); 

Vaxtskyddsnotlser, i, 2, 4 (T.p. ft c.) (1937); 1936, 2-3 (1938). 

Sydney. — Australasian Antarctic Expedition, mi«U, Scientific Reports, Series C (Zoology 
and Botany), i, 2; it, 1-3, 6-7; tii, 4; vlli, 4; lx,. 6; x, 1-6 (1937-1938) (From the 
Government Printer t Sydney). — Australian and Ns w Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Report of the Twenty-third Meeting held at Auckland, 
New Zealand, January, 1937 (1937).— Australian Institute of Agricultural Science. 
Journal, til, 4 (T.p. ft c.) (1937) ; iv, 1-8 (1938). — Australian Museum. Annual 
Report of the Trustees for the Tear 1936-37 (1938) ; Australian Museum Magazine, 
vi, 8-14 (1987-1988) ; Records, xx, S (1938) ; ‘'Australian Aboriginal Decorative Art", 

TV . 



POHATIQNS AlfD EXCHANGES. 


Ixii 

by F. D. McCarthy { 1938 ) — Australian National Research Counoil. “Australian 
Science Abstracts", xvi, 4-6 <1937-1988) (Continued In “Australian Journal of 
Science"). — Australian Veterinary Association. “Australian Veterinary Journal", xili, 
5-6 (Index) (1937) ; xlv, 1-4 (1938). — Department of Agriculture N.S.W, “Agricul- 
tural Gasette of N.S.W,". xlvill, 11-12 (T.p. * c.) (1937); xlix, 1-9 (1938); Live 
Stock Diseases Report, No. 13 (1988); Science Bulletin, Nos. 61, 66, 68, 60*61 
(1936-1938) ; Veterinary Research Report, No. 7, 1937 (1938). — Department a/ 
Mines. Annual Report for the Tear 1936 (1837); 1937 (1938).— -Drug Houses of 
Australia Ltd . “Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News'*, N.S. xvi, 11-12 

(1937) ; xvil, 1-10 (1938) education Department . “Education Gasette", xxxi, 

11-12 (Index) (1987) ; xxxll, 1-10 (1938). — Forestry Commission of N.S.W. Report 
for the Period 1st January, 1935, to 30th June, 1936 (1937), — -Institutes of Surveyors 
in Australia , “The Australian Surveyor", vi, 3 (Index) (1937) ; vii, 1-2 and two 
Supplements, 3 and Supplement (1938). — Naturalists' Society of New South Wales. 
“The Australian Naturalist", x, 2-3 (1937-1938), — Office of the Director-General of 
Public Health , N.S.W. Report of the Director-General of Public Health, N.B.W., for 
the Year 1936 (1938). — Orchid Societies of N.S.W. and Queensland. “Australian 
Orchid Review", 111, 3 (1938).— Public Library of N.S.W . Annual Report of the 
Trustees for the Years ended 30th June, 1986, and 30th June, 1937 (1937).— Royal 
Society of New South Wales. Journal and Proceedings, lxxi, 1 (1988) ; “Da Mission 
du Commandant Baudln en Australle (1800-1804)" (De Havre, 1938). — Royal 
Zoological Society of New South Wales. Proceedings for the Year 1937-38 (1938) ; 
“The Australian Zoologist", T.p. A c. for vili (1934-1937); lx, 1 (1937).— School 
of Public Health and Tropical Medicine: University of Sydney. Collected Papers, 
No. 1 (1937) and two separates from Rept. A.N.Z.A.A.8., xxl .(1933) and xxii 

U98&),— -State Fisheries, Chief Secretary's Department , N.S.W. Research Bulletin, 
No, 1 (1988). — Sydney University Science Association. Science Journal, xvi, 3 

(1937); xvil, 1-2 < 1988 ).— Techno logical Museum. Two reprints from Jourti . Proc. 
Roy. Soc. N.S.W., Ixxxl, pp, 291-29K and 857-361 by A. R. Penfold and J, U 
Simon sen. and A. R. Penfold and F. R. Morrison (1938). — “The Medical Journal of 
Australia", 1937, ii, 18-26 (T.p. A c.) (1937); 1938, i, 1-26 (T.p. A c.) (1938); ii, 
1-17 (1938) ( From the Editor). — University of Sydney. Calendar, 1937 (1937); 
Sydney University Reprints, Series i, H, 7; Series U, ii, 19-24; Series ill, iii, 26-34; 
Series vi, iv, 24-29; Series viil, 11, 30-41 (T.p. Ac.); Series ix, v, 23-36 (T.p. Ac.); 
Series viii/ixB, i, 1; Series xiii, iii, 11-14 (1937).*-W4W Life Preservation Society of 
Australia. “Australian Wild Life", i, 4 (1938). 

Tokyo* — Imperial Fisheries Institute. Journal, xxxiii, 1 (1938). — National Research 

Council of Japan. Japanese Journal of Botany, ix, 1-2 (1087-1938) ; Japanese Journal 
of Geology and Geography, xlv, 3-4 (T.p. A c.) (1087); xv, 1-2 (1938); Japanese 
Journal of Zoology, vil, 3-4 (1987-1938) ; Report, ii, 0, Apr. 1936-Mar. 1037 (1938). — 
Tokyo Bunrika Daigaku ( Tokyo University of Literature and Science ): Zoological 
Institute, Science Reports, Section B, ill, Nos. 50-54 (1937). — Zoological Society of 
Japan. Annotaltones Zoologieae Japonenses, xvi, 3-4 (T.p. Ac.) (1937); xvii, 1-2 
(1038). 

Toronto,— •Royal Canadian Institute. Proceedings, Series HIA, ii (1937) ; Transactions, 
xxi, 2 (T.p. A c, ) (1937). 

Totinovsa.— Sootete d’ttistoto'e Naturellc de Toulouse. Bulletin, Ixlx, 1-3 (T.p. Ac.); txx 
(complete) (1986); lxxi, 1-4 (T.p. A c.) (1937). 

Trino. — Zoological Museum. Novitates Zoologieae, xl, 3 (T.p. Ac.) (1987), 

Trondhjem. — Det Kongeligc Norskc Videnskabers Selskab. Forhand Unger, x, 1937 
(1938) ; Skrlfter, 1937 (1938); Museet: Arsberetnlng, 1936 (1937); Oldsaksaml ingens 
Tilvekst, 1086 (1987). 

t 

Tunis .— Institut Pasteur de Tunis. Archives, xxvi, 3-4 (T.p. A c.) (1987); xxvli, 1-2 
<1988), 

Uppsala. — Royal University of Uppsala . Bulletin of the Geological Institution, xxvi 
(1937): ZoologJska Bidrag fran Uppsala, xvi (1935-1937); “Zur Morphologle des 
Vegetativen Sprosses der I^oganiaceen", by G. B. E. Hasselberg (1927). 

Urban a- — U niversity of Illinois . Illinois Biological Monographs, xv, 2-4 (T.p. Ac.) 
(1937); xvi, l-$ (1937-1938). 
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UritBcnt.--^BotflHtee/i Museum tm Herbarium von dc Rijksuniversiteit. Mededeolingen, 
Nos. 4-8 (1932-1933) ; 40-47 (1937-1988). 

Vkkhaillbb. — Centre Rational de Recherchea agronomiques. "Annales des Bpiphyties et 
de rbytogOnGtique", Nouvelle SOrle, til, 1-4 (T.p. & c.) (1937); iv, 1 (1938). 

V\mtNA.-"~Zoalaffi&ch-botanische GeseUschaft in Wien. Verhandlungen, Ixxxvi-lxxxvii, 
1936-37 (1937), 

Warsaw.*—- JPanstwowe Museum Zoologiczne ( Polish Museum of Zoology). Acta Ornitho- 
logies, iff, 5-12 (1937-1988); Annales, T.p. & c. for xi (1934-1937); xili, 1-12 

(1937-1938); Fragment* Fatinletiea, iii, 7-17 ( l937-1988).“-Soo(ctoa Botaniva 

Poloniae. Acta, xll, 2-3 (1935) ; xill, 1-4 (T.p. & <*.)* (193ft); xlv, 1 (1937). 

Washington. — American Chemical Society. "Industrial and Engineering Chemistry", 
xxix, 10-12 (T.p. & c.) (1937); xxx, 1-9 (.1938); News .Edition, xvi, 17 (10th 

September, 1938).-— Bureau of American Ethnology. Annual Report, 54th, 1636-37 
(1938); Bulletins. 115-117 (1037-1938).*— Carnegie Institution of Washington* Publi- 
cations, Nos. 289 ( Vol. Hi), 465, 460, 463, 466, 469, 478. 480, 481, 4K4-486 (1936-1938) ; 
Supplementary Publications, Nos. 27, SI, 33, 34 (1937-1938) ; Year Book, No. 36 
(1937). — National Academy of Sciences. Proceedings, xxiH, 9-12 (T.p. & c.) (1937); 
xxiv, 1-9 (1938). — Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the Boftrd of Regents 
for the Year ending June 30, 1936 (1937). — U.S. Department of Agriculture. Miscel- 
laneous Publication, Nos. 280, 286 (1988); Technical Bulletin, Nos. 549, 567, 584 
(1937). — V.8. Geological Survey. Bulletins, 847E-F (T.p. & e. ), 868B, 872, 874 A, 
875. 877, 879, 880O-P (T.p. & c.). 883A„ 884, 88GB, 887, 889, 892, 895A-B, 897A-B. 
898A (1937-1938); Professional Papers, 142F, 186B, F. J, M, N (1937); Water 
Supply Papers, 679B (T.p. & e.), T.p, & c. for 773, 778, 779. 781-783, 792, 795, 
796A-E, 797-800, 804, 806-809, 811-814, 816, 817. 819, 836A (1937-1938 ).—(/.«. 
National Museum. Bulletins, 100, Vol. vl, pt. 9 (1938), 166, 169, 171 (1937-1938); 
Proceedings, Ixxxiv, 3017-3019, 8021-3026 (T.p. & c.) (1937); Ixxxv, 3027-3034, 

3036-3038 (1937-1988) ; Report on the Progress and Condition of the Museum for 
the Year ended June 30, 1937 (1938). 

WiaLrUNOTON.™ Depart meat of Scientific and Industrial Research. Bulletin, No. 60 (1937) ; 
Geological Survey Branch: 31st Annual Report (N.S,), 1936-37 (1937); Geological 
Memoirs, Memoir No. 3 (1938); Six separates by J. Henderson, E. O. Maepherson 
and J. Marwick (From N.Z. Jaurn, Sci. and Tech., xvili and xix) (1937-1938). — 
Dominion Museum. "New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology", xix, 4-12 
(T.p. & c.) (1937-1938) ; xx, 1A, IB (1938). — Royal Society of New Zealand. Trans- 
actions and Proceedings, Ixvil, 2-4 (T.p. & c.) (1937); lxvili, 1 (1938). 

Woods Holb.-^ Marine Biological La boratury. Biological Bulletin, Ixxili, 2-3 (T.p. & c. ) 

( 1937); lxxiv, 1-3 (T.p. & c.) ; lxxv, 1 (1938). 

Pritatn IIonohs (and Authors, unless otherwise stated). 

AN«i;h and Ron Batson, Ltd., Sydney (donor). — "The University of Sydney. Its History 
and Progress from its Foundation in 1852 to 1938, together with short biographical 
Sketches of Ue ten Chancellors*', by Robert A. Dallen, O.B.B. (Sydney, 1938), 

Dk Toni, Giusepp#, 37 Contrada del Carmine, Brescia, Italia. — “La Nomenclatura 
botanlca slstematlca ed i suoi problem!” (From Rivista di Bio login, xxiv, 1938). 

IIolmks, Professor J. Macdonald, Department of Geography, Sydney University. — "The 
Meaning of Soil-Erosion" (University of Sydney Publications in Geography, No. 1> 

um). 

Latxina, Eduardo, Bustamante 1760, Buenos Aires, Argentina. — “Sobre propiedades 
flsicas de una Madera pooo Conoclda en la Industrla la del Itin o Barba de Tigre 
(“Prosopis Kuntzel” Harms)*' and “Calorlmetria de Maderas pertenecJentes a especies 
exlstentes en la Provlncla de Tueuman” (From De Lilian, Revista de Botaniva de 
hxstituto " Miguel Ditto ”, 1, pp, 213-233 and 235-248) (1937). 

Msraicxe, E,, B.A., F.R.8., Marlborough, Wilts, England. — "Exotic Mlcrolepidoptera". v, 
5 (1987). 
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Patorson, William G. R., BvSc., N.D.A., F.R.9.E., Principal, W«*t of Scotland Afr^ 
cultural College, Blythswood Square, Glasgow, C.2, Scotland.— The Went of Scotland 
Agricultural College Bulletin No* 188 (Reprinted from the Tran#, Highland and 
Agricultural Hoc, of Scotland, 1998) (Edinburgh, 1988). 

Rwtoklkk, Luoi»n , St. Nicolas (Waes), Belgique. — “An Argumentative Protest" (1987). 

Yamaouti, Sattu, Laboratory of Parasitology, Kyoto Imperial University, Kyoto, Japan.— 
"Studies on the Helminth Fauna of Japan. Part 81" (1988). 

Youno, C. Kuanobon, Director of the Press Bureau of the Chinese Delegation, 18, Rue 
Charlea-GaUand, Geneva, Swltserland (donor). — "Japanese Aggression and the League 
of Nations. 1988. Hi and lv" (1988). 



LIST OF MEMBEBS, 1938. 

OftMKAAT 

1937 * Albert, Michel Francois, "Boomerang", Elizabeth Bay, Sydney. 

1929 Allan. Miss Catherine Mabel Joyce, Australian Museum, College Street, Sydney. 

1905 Allen, Edmund, c/o Mulgrave Mill, Gordonvale, Queensland. 

1906 Anderson, Charles, M.A., D.Sc., Australian Museum, College Street, Sydney. 

1922 Anderson, Robert Henry, B.Sc.Agr., Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 

1899 Andrews, Ernest Clayton, B.A., F.R.S.N.Z., No. 4, "Kuring-gai", 241 Old South 
Head Road, Bondi. 

1932 Andrews, John, B.A., Ph.D., Department of Geography, Sydney University. 

1927 Armstrong, Jack Walter Trench, "Callubri", Nyngan, N.S.W. 

1938 Ashby, Professor Eric, D.Sc. (Lond.), D.I.C., F.L.8., Botany School, Sydney 
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Waterhouse, G. A., Record of pupae of 
MeeperUla ornata Hew., from Spring- 
brook, Q., 111. 

Fishes from Nauru, Gilbert Islands, Oceania, 

288 . 

Five Islands, Notes on the Terrestrial 

Ecology of the, 887. 


Fraser, Lilian, and Joyce W. Vickery, ..The 
Ecology of the Upper Williams River and 
Barrington Tops Districts. 11. The Rain- 
forest Formations, 189. 

Fuller, Mary K., Notes on Triahopaidca 
aeatracea (Nemestrlnldae) and Cyrto- 
morpha flaviscutollaris ( Bombyll idae ) — 
Two Dipterous Enemies of Grasshoppers, 
96- — On the Biology and Early Stages of 
HeUvobla australis (Sarcophaglnae), a 
Dipterous Insect associated with Grass- 
hoppers, 133 — reference to death, I. 

Fuller, Mary E., and D. J. Lee, A New 
Termttophilous Phorld (Dtptera), 76, 

Geology of the Armtdale District, 463, 

Geology, Structural, Some Major Problems In, 
iv. 

Gibbs, W. J., elected a member, xlix. 

Gilmour, D., congratulations to, xlvi. 

Government Grant, restoration of annual, 11. 

Grasshoppers, Two Dipterous Enemies of, 
TrichojHildca oestraoca (Nemestrlnldae) 
and Cyrtomorpha jlaviscutellaria (Bomby- 
liidae), Notes on, 96—-On the Taxonomy of 
Belioobia australis (Sarcophaglnae), a 
Dipterous Insect associated with, 129— On 
the Biology and Early Stages of Helicobia 
australis (Sarcophaglnae),* a Dipterous 
Insect associated with, 133. 

Griffiths, M., congratulations to, xlvlii — 
Studies on the Pituitary Body. i. The 
Phylatic Occurrence of Pltuicytos, with a 
Discussion of the Evidence for their Secre- 
tory Nature, 81 — ti. Observations on lh© 
Pituitary In Dipnoi and Speculations con- 
cerning the Evolution of the Pituitary, 89. 

Hardwick, F. G,, obituary notioe, 1. 

Hardy, G. H., Miscellaneous Notes on Aus- 
tralian Diptera. iv. Genus Odoixtomyia 
(Stratlomyildae), 70. 

Helicobia australis (Sarcophaglnae), On the 
Biology and Early Stages of, a Dipterous 
Insect associated with Grasshoppers, 133 — 
On the Taxonomy of, a Dipterous Ipsect 
associated with Grasshoppers, 129. 

Hesperildae, Australian, vlli. Descriptions of 
New Forms, 461. 

Hsterodontua portusjacfcaani (Meyer, 1793), 
the Anatomy of, Part 1. The Nervous 
System, 412. 

Hill, Dorothy, elected a member, xlv. 

Hynes, Sarah, reference to death, xlvil. 

Ingram, C, K,., elected a member, xlvi. 

Insect Ectoparasites, a List Of the, recorded 
from Australian Birds and Mammals, 105. 

Jacobs, M. R., elected a member, xlvi. 

Jensen, H. L., Macleay Bacteriologist, Sum- 
mary of year's work, ii. 

Joplin, Germaine A., see Brown. Tda A., and 
Germaine A. Joplin. 
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Kesteven, H. L., elected a member, xlvi. 

Key to the Marine Algae of New South 
Wales. Part 1. Chlorophyceae, 207. 

Klnghorn, J. R., elected a member, xlix. 

Lawrence, Elisabeth F., elected a member, 
xlv. 

Leaves, Comparative Anatomy of, from 
Species in Two Habitats around Sydney, 
439. 

Lee, D. J., see Fuller, Mary E., and p. J. 
Lee. 

Lepidoptera, Australian, Revision of, Oeco- 
phoHdae, 27. 

Lindner, Erwin, The Diptera of the Terri- 
tory of New Guinea, vi. Family Stratio- 
mylldae, 431. 

Linnean Macleay Fellowships, 1933-39, reap- 
pointments, lv — 1939-40, applications In- 
vited, 1, U — reappointments, U. 

List of the Insect Ectoparasites recorded 
from Australian Birds and Mammals, 106. 

MaUoch, J, It., Notes on Australian Diptera, 
334— Papuan Diptera. i. Family Diop- 
aidae, 437. 

Masson, Sir D. Orme, reference to death, 1. 

Macrozatnia spiralis Miq., an Albino-form of, 
224. 

May, Valerie, A Key to the Marine Algae of 
New South Wales, i. Chlorophyceae, 207 
— An Albino-form of Maorouamia spiralis* 
Mlq,, 224. 

McKie, Rev. E. N., see Blakely, W. F., Rev. 
E. N. McKie and H. Sleedman. 

Meyrlck, B., reference to death, xlvii. 

Miller, D., elected a member, xlvi. 

Miscellaneous Notes on Australian Diptera. 
iv. Genus Odontomyia (Stratiomyiidae), 
70. 

Mosquitoes, Salt-water, Notes on the Anal 
Papillae of, 273. 

Mt. Lambte, N.S.W., Upper Devonian Sedi- 
ments at, 219. 

Native plants and flowers, proclamation pro- 
tecting certain, extended, xlvill. 

Nauru, Gilbert Islands, Oceania, Fishes from, 
282. 

New Guinea, Diptera of the Territory of, vi. 
Family Stratiomyiidae, 431. 

New Species and Records of Tachlnldae 
(Diptera), 186. 

New Termltophilous Phorid (Diptera), 76. 

Noble, N. S., Congratulations to, xlvi — 
Tspperella tritineata Cam., a Wasp caus- 
ing Galling of the Flower Buds of Acacia 
decurmna, 889. 

Notes on the Terrestrial Ecology of the Five 
Islands, 857, 

Notes on Trichopsidsa oestra c«o (Nemestrinl- 
dae ) and Cgrtomorpha flaviscutsllaris 
(Bombyliidae) — Two Dipterous Enemies of 
Grasshoppers, 95. 


On the Biology and Early Stages of 
vobia australis (Saroophaglnae), a Dip- 
terous Insect associated with Grasshoppers, 
153. 

On the Taxonomy of Beliaobia austraUs 
(Sarcophaginae), a Dipterous Insect asso- 
ciated with Grasshoppers, 129. 

Osborn, Prof. T. G. B„ congratulations to, il. 

Papuan Diptera. i. Family Diopsldae, 437. 

Phorid (Diptera), a New Termltophilous, 76. 

Fidgeon, lima M., reappointed Linnean 
Macleay Fellow in Botany, 1938-39, iv— 
reappointed, 1939-40, li— Summary of 
year's work, lv— The Ecology of the 
Central Coastal Area of New South Wales, 
ti. Plant Succession on the Hawkesbury 
Sandstone, 1. 

Pituitary Body, Studies on the, i. The 
Phylettc Occurrence of Fitulcytes, with a 
Discussion of the Evidence for their Secre- 
tory Nature, 81 — ti. Observations on the 
Pituitary in Dipnoi and Speculations con- 
cerning the Evolution of the Pituitary, 89, 

Flomley, N. J. B„ see Thompson, G. B., and 
N. J. B. Flomley. 

Pope, Elisabeth C., reappointed Linnean 
Macleay Fellow In Zoology, 1938-39, iv — 
reappointed, 1939*40, li — Summary of 
year’s work, Hi— 1 The Anatomy of Hetcro- 
dontus partusjacksoni ( Moyer, 1798). Part 
i. The Nervous System, 412— see Exhibits. 

Preliminary Investigation of the Natural 
History of the Tiger Flathead (Neoplatg* 
cephalus macrodon) on the South-eastern 
Australian Coast, ii. Feeding Habits; 
Breeding Habits, 65. 

Presidential Address, t. 

Pryor, L. D., elected a member, xlv. 

Rough ley, T. C., see Exhibits. 

Rupp, Rev. H. M. R„ A New Sareoehilus 
(Orchldaceae) from the Dorrigo, 128. 

Rutherford, Lord, reference to death, 1. 

Salinity Tolerance and pH Range of Cvletc 
fatigans Wied., with Notes on the Anal 
Papillae of Salt-water Mosquitoes, 272. 

Sarcochilus (Orchldaceae), a New, from the 
Dorrigo, 128. 

Steedman, H., see Blakely, W. F., Rev. E. N. 
McKie and H. Steedman. 

Btigmodera (Buprestidae), Description of 
Three New Species of, 306. 

Studies in Australian Bmbioptera. Fart Hi. 
Revision of the Genus MsteUgotoma, with 
Descriptions of New Species and other 
Notes on the Family OUgotomldae, 224. 

Studies on the Pituitary Body. i. The 
Fhyletic Occurrence of Pltuicytes, with a 
Discussion of the Evidence for their Secre- 
tory Nature, 81 — it. Observations on the 
Pituitary in Dipnoi and Speculations con- 
cerning the Evolution of the Pituitary, It, 
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lxxiit 


Suasmilch, C. A., elected a Vice-Freni dent, 

xlv, 

Tachlnldae ( Diptera ) , New Specie® and 
Records of, 185. 

Tar ee, N.S.W., Upper Palaeosole Rocks in 
the Neighbourhood of, 453. 

Tasmania, Upper Falaeosoic Rocks of, 303. 

Taylor, F. H., elected a member of Council, i 
— see Exhibit a. 

Tepperella trilineata Cam., a Wasp causing 
Galling of the Flower Buds of Acaoia 
dccurrcnc, 383. 

Thompson, G. B., and N. J. B, Flomley, A 
List of the Insect Ectoparasites recorded 
from Australian Birds and Mammals, 105. 

Tiger Flathead (Neoplatycephalus macro - 
don ) on the South-eastern Australian 
Coast, a Preliminary Investigation of the 
Natural History of the, It. Feeding 
Habits ; Breeding Habits, 56. 

Tonnoir, A, I i„ elected a member, xlv — On the 
Taxonomy of HcUcobia australis (Sarco- 
phaginae), a Dipterous Insect associated 
with Grasshoppers, 129. 

Trie hops idea oestracea (Nemestrtnldae) and 
Cyrtomorpha flaviccutellaris (Bombyllldae) 
— Two Dipterous Enemies of Grasshoppers, 
Notes on, 35. 

Turner, A. J., Revision of Australian Lepidop- 
tera. Oecophoridae, 2 7 . 

Upper Devonian Sediments at Mt. Lambic, 
N.S.W., 219. 


Upper Palaeosole Rocks, in the Neighbour- 
hood of Taree, N.S.W., 453 — of Tasmania, 
309. 

Upper Williams River District, the Ecology 
of the, and Barrington Tops District. H. 
The Rain-forest Formations, 139. 

Vickery, Joyce W., see Fraser, Lilian and 
Joyce W. Vickery. 

Votsey, A. H., reappointed Ltnnean Macleay 
Follow in Geology, 1938-39, iv — reap- 
pointed, 1939*40, 11 — Summary of year’s 
work, Hi — Upper Palaeosole Rooks of Tas- 
mania, 309 — Upper Palaeosole Rocks in the 
Neighbourhood of Taree, N.S.W., 453- 
Geology of the Armld&le District, 463. 

Walter Burfltt Prise, award of, by Royal 
Society of New South Wales, xlvl. 

Waterhouse, D. F., see Davis, C„ M. F. Day 
and D. F. Waterhouse. 

Waterhouse, G. A., elected Hon. Treasurer, 
xlv — Australian Hesperildae, vlii. Descrip- 
tions of New Forms, 451 — see Exhibits. 

Waterhouse, W. L„ congratulations to, ii, 
xlvi — elected a Vice-President, xiv. 

Whitley, G. P., and A. N. Colefax, Fishes 
from Nauru, Gilbert Islands, Oceania, 282. 

Wild flowers, proclamation protecting, re- 
newed, 1. 

Woodhill, A. R., elected a member of Coun- 
cil, i — Salinity Tolerance and pH Range 
of Culea; fatipans Wled., with Notes on the 
Anal Papillae of Salt-water Mosquitoes, 
273. 


(b) BIOLOGICAL INDEX. 

New names are printed in small capitals. 

This biological Index Is now restricted to genera and specie® of which there is 
some description, synonymy, reference to previously published description, or other 
record of importance. 

Lists of species in this volume which are not indexed individually include: 
Species in the plant succession on the Hawkesbury Sandstone (pp. 1-26); 
Hosts of ectoparasites from Australian birds and mammals (pp. 107-127); 
Plants ki the rain* forest formations of the Upper Williams River and Barrington 
Tops districts (pp. 139-184); 

Cblorophyceae of New South Wales (pp. 210-218); 

Fishes from Nauru (pp. 232-284); 

Fossils in Upper Palaeosole rocks of Tasmania (pp. 313-326); 

Plants on the Five Islands, N.S.W. (pp. 880-387); 

List of species with record of stomatal frequencies and Indices (pp. 445-446). 


Ahudefduf blocdlatus, 298 
Acacia decurrem, 859 

var, pattciglaxiduloea, 380 
taprosa, 111 

Aoauthoptyhs franklincml*. 117 
pavtda, 117 
Xo4hM)hildti 117 
nereis, 1)8 
rothwMWi, 118 
victofUha^ 118 
«*phes,T18 
woodwardl, U7*8 


AcahthuruM glaueo-par<shw, 297 
Acsdestla oimra, 118 
AcotftbuUria, 210 
calyculus, 213 
arenuUta, £13 
pent cuius, 218 

Acoipooephaiuw bisvlpes, 1U 
AcrochoUdlaoceanica, 109 
ActomltUopWlu* crasslpes, 111 
Andes asgyptt, 877 
coaoolor. 273, £80 
AHomachUJs ftaggatti, 870 


Alophora aureiventria, 180-7 
costalls, 180 
UtiventrU, 187 
lepldophora, 180 
nigithtrta, 180 
nigrisquama, 187 
ruflventrls, 180 

Alsophila australis, 146 
AmWyopinu* Jaiuoni, 121 
Anagalliii arvensln, 374 
Anarehfas knlghtl, 280 
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Auaticola australis, US 
olnerea, HO 
crsaaiconilH, 110 
megaoera, 110 
Anolstrona gtgas, 112 
proceUarlae, 112 
vog«l li, 112 

Angophors oordlfolta, 8, 409, 441 
lanoeolata, IS, ifi 
Aiilsynta domlnuta, 401 
drachmophora, 452 
DRACO, 452 
DYEIB, 452 

Antarc bophthlrus lobodontta, 110 
ogmorhtni, 116, 121 
Anfchtaa pie uro taenia, 290 
Anthus australis, 873 
Apts raolHfera, 375 
Araucaria CunningltamU, 100 
Argyrobrithes albopttosa, 494 
Ascodlpteron austraUamd, 109 
A triplex patulum, 374 
Aulostomus Chlnensts, 207 
AU&T1U.LOTACH1X A , 104 
CAU.IPHOHOIDK8, 105 
Ausfcrodexla communis, 191 
longtpes, 101-2 
settgera, 101 
YAY&OH1, 101 
unlpuncta, 191 

Austrogoniodes waterstoni, 113 

Balls to« ftaetmtm, 200 
vidua, 20ft 
Bojjkflta sorrata, 8 
splnutosa, 499, 441 
Bathygoblus fuscus, 290 
Bauera rnhloides, 443 
Btttone platura, 287 
BsaaKWoroxn, 185 
SBX1UM8, 185 
BtoxmJus snowl, 208 
Boopia bettongla, 10ft 
grandis, 110 
miuuta, 110 
hotoftjwca, 110 
phaoeroocrata, HO 
splnoss, 110 
tarsata, 110 
unctUAta, 110 

Bowiaea seolopendria, 5, 441 
Bothun pautherlnus, 297 
Brachytarstna smboinensis, 209 
Bradtupsylla echklnae, 118 
BrnehlgavlK novae-hoUaudlae, 976 
BryoptU, 210 
bsculifera, 211 
pluraosa, 211 

Caenooephalus melanarius, 493 
Caltitris oolumfiOart#, xlvt 
eupmalfonnis, xlvjl 
var. tasuianiea, xlvli 
Oantherhtmm pardalla, 200 


Caranx hippos, 202 
ignobtUa, 202 
melampygus, 202 
sexfaadatua, 202 
Uaroella coras, 206 
Oorpestum oernuum, xllx 
Castlarina aotridak, 307 
8KXCAVATA, 900 
suurcRXA, 300 

Casuariua equlsettfolla var. Inoana, li 
riglda, S 

Caulerpa, 210 
articulata, 213 
cactoldea, 213 
rtagelllformls, 213 
hypnoides, 212 
parvifolla, 213 
Mcalpelllformls, 212 
aedoidcs, 213 

Oephalupbolls aurantlus, 289 
Hiiniotus 280 
soimerati, 289 

Oeratopctalum apetalum, 1<VH 441, 443 

Ceratopbyllus entninae, 121 
Idlll, U9 
oohi, 118 
reductus, 121 
rothachikH, 117 
thomoai, 1 18 
trisas, 118 
woodward!, 118 
x«thi, 120 

<’ercb«ols rencliroides, 875 
Ccroplastea destructor, 374 
Cliaotodon lunula, 208 
Chaetotnorpha, 211 
aoroa, 213 
Chauos ebanoe, 285 

(’hloromeruu advxna, 330 
gracilis, 336 
nmculifomur, 886 
nlgrlfemur, 830 
pallkUor, 836 
purus, 336 
var. macullfor, 880 
var. purus, 886 
var. varlans, 336 
scutellaris, 336 
striatlfrons, 886 
trlmaculata, 336 

Chloropisca montlcola, 353-4 
subnotata, 853-4 
8YDNBV8N0IS, 358-4 
Cblorops, 837 

Chorinomus sanctlpetri, 202 
Ohoristopsylla ochl, 118 
thomaal, 118 
tristls, 118 

Chromautbias exiUs, 200 
CtaThitee niaculatus, 203 
Olrrhltus pinnulatus, 208 
Cltriobatus multfftorus, 142 


Cladophora, 211 . 

Ohartaoea, 214 
ftaota, 214 
rupeatria, 214 

Claoxylon australc, 430, 441, 443 
Olaytonta P!ckertngl, 372 
CodiUm, 210 
adhaereas, 212 
cunoatum, 212 
decorticatum, 212 
aaglle, 212 
Lucaslt, 212 
Muelleri, 212 
spongiosum, 212 
Colpocephalum albldum, 111 
castaueum, HI 
crassipes, 111 
tiavescens, 111 
var. major, 111 
pallidum, 111 
temporalo, 111 
trimaculatmn, 111 
\1nculum, 111 
Odum bicola columboc, 115 
Omogethcs punctifaratis, 107 
Corvua coronoldes, 373 
Ontula coronopifoUa, 372 
Creualtlcus meleagris, 200 
("ryptommatus janaoul, 121 
Ctenochaetus ctenodon, 204 
Oulex fatlgans, 278 
Cyolophorus aen^iu), 0 
Cyclojmdia albertsti, 108 
pteropus, 108 

Oyrtomorpha ftavlscutcllarls, 95, 100 

Dahlamhornbi osymmetrica, 114 
Darwlida foscioularis, 5 
Datura Stramonium, 374 
Davidaonla Jersoyana, xlvll 
prulnoea, xlvit 

Dawson U poJytrJcholdes, 142 
superba, 142 

Dagoerlalla blmaoulata, 114 
braetcata, 114 
dlvergens, 114 
«o», 1 14 
hectics, 114 
llpeuxiformls, 114 
menuraelyrae, 114 
paraboliceps, 114 
tumtoni, 114 
aenUanmUata, 114 

Dendroblum llngulforme, 6 
speciosuru, 6 
striolatum,.6 

Dendrolagla pygldtaBs, 110 
Dexia longipes, 102 
tMMUata, 194 
Dlauella eoerutea, 5, 6 
Dlcranomyla marina, 376 
Diploglottis Cunntatgiufcmii, 141 
Dtploheura OWUMIW* 75 
Docophonddes hafriwnd, 121 



Dooophonw jumtuv, 113 
angiutoclypeatu*, 115 
breviantonn&tuB, 113 
dclphax, 113 
<k m , 113 

flavopunctatu*, 113 
forflcula, 113 
forfluuloides, 113 
grandloeps, 113 
horrid u«, 113 
latlclypeatun, 113 
longlpua, 113 
novaehollandiae, 113 
obcurdatuis, 113 
parabolioepH, 113 
Dodonaea triquetra, 441 
Dorypfoora saaflafras, 430, 441, 443 
Driinys tmlpida, 143, 443 
Hyaoxylum Francranum, 141 

Kchidnophaga ambularw, 117 
ambulan*, 115 
inepta, 116 
aranka, 117 
cornuta, U7 
Hopus, 117 
macronyrhia, 117 
mynmecobli, 117, 126 
perUlft, 117 

Echinochioa erus-gaUI, 374 
Bchinophthirus aetoeua, 116 
Eohlnorhlmi# «p>, 234 
Kipogoroidbs, 196 
RT7JKCORJH8, 106 
El&g&tla hipUmulatus, 202 
KUoohelon valgienaU, 289 
Enteromorpha, 210 
comprewwt, 211 
intestinalls, 211 
lingulata, 211 
pruUfbra, 211 

JSoraenopon dentloulatua, 111 
Epanrla long! flora, 6 
mlcrophylla, 6, 439, 443 
pulchclla, 6 

Eplowatodius fora tori, 89 
Epltrepbelus merra, 280 
tauvina, 280 

Bathlopterum (droumfavclatum, 115 
capreolum, 116 
fbrftotatoldo#, 116 
glganteum, 116 
gruis, 116 
lbldls, 116 
megaoerux, 116 
menura, 116 
trabeculum, 116 
unguioulatua, 116 

Bucalyptu* aoguloaa var. robuitn, 65 
bwviroetrlt, xlvl 
OHRYSAHTRA, 86 
RftYTttRAXBRA, 4ft 
goniocalyx var. parvifiora, 66 
gummlfera, U, 18 
haemaatoma, 11, 441, 446 
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Eucalyptus Kybeanenda, xlvj 
Micharmana, 67 
mlorantba, 18 

paudflora var. cylindrocarpa, xlvl 
var. dknsi flora, 66 
pUuloris, 16, 372 
piperita, 13, 16 
AaUgna, 141, 146 
aepulcralU var. robusta, 66 

RHOPAWTHA, 68 

umbellata var, glauoina, xlvl 
virgata, 11 

Eudyptula minor, 376 

Eugenia 8 ml till i, 439 

Eulechria AORDR8TA, 34 
ooballneUa, 61 
ACUTA, 43 
acrocaP^a, 31 
ACHOPBNTinW, 46*6 
adoxclla, 34 
AJIOLUAJtLA, 61 
ampbidyafl, 61 
amaura, 35 
AMAT7ROPIS, 36 
anatlcsniA, 44 
aphaura, 44 
aquaria, 34 
argollna, 46 
argutoxa, 36 
atmopig, 34 
ntmosplla, 47 
utrlalgnb), 38 
autograpba, 47 
uutophyla, 27 
autophylla, 49 
baryptera, 30 
11AMIP0NCTA, 51 
BASIXARTHA, 28 
batlirogrnmma, 20 
botrvospila, 47 
CAPRONOTA, 40 
cattiArUtU, 60 
colata, 34 
eentrldias, 61 
C'BNTROLltOCA, 27 
oeutrotona, 27 
eephalanthea, 33 
coratocbioa, 45 
chorodoxa, 27 
ONXCOORQ8RA, 60 
COMOSRHOX, 32 
convictella, 68 
eor*ota, 60 
cremnodes, 46 
cPepera, 36 

CRYPSIPYRRHA, 36 
CRYPT* A, 30 
CYCLOPaBXA, 62 
cyenodee, 49 
eyphooentra, 34 
deloflplla, 48 
delutU, 46 
dJagramma, 47 
oocmform, 81 
droaooapna, 46 
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Euteobrla Uuctaria, 27 
DY8A1CTHRIA, 46 
PY61PS6, 29 
PY8WBRA, 46 
DY6PHORATA, 61 
KBSNOBPOUA, 37 
emboliatla, 29 
embologratmua, 29 
XNPHBRR8, 48 
epholta, 47 
eplaema, 44 
epixesta, 61 
erebodee, 30 
eivbomorpha, 36 
KRBXOTROPHA, 31 
criphtla, 63 
ethnitla, 46 
BUALDBB, 38 
eucldora, 39 
KUZANCLA, 30 
cxanlmla, 60 
fenlseoa, 33 
FULVITINCTA, 34 
glaphyrota, 33 
gonoatropha, 36 
grainmatica, 41 
grlseola, 46 
OYPSOOHYTA, 41 
gyp«ota, 84 
HAXMOPA, 42 
HAPLOPRPLA, 46 
JIAPLOPOLIA, 52 
IIAPL08TICTA, 61 
bellctlH, 46 
hemlchryga, 28 
hleiuallK, 41 
TiOLOPAHCIA, 46 
HOMOCHRA, 60 
hwnochroa, 49 
tHitnufipora, 48 
hypuotls, 40 
ieimeuta, 58 
1NPKCORA, 44 
fnfeetata, 48 
iKopnopba, 47 
IROT1MA, 48 
laxeuta, 27 
leptobela, 62 
I.8PTOPABTA, 62 
lcucooroaaa, 41 
LBtTCOPBLTA, 29 
liquids, 45 
UP0OPHAR88, 49 
XACROftTOLA, 86 
XABRTA, 52 
xamouNBA, 26 

XB0AL0PHAMB8, 86 
XKLAROOYPSA, 31 
tuilanogramma, 47 
meleeetla, 44 
menodes, 46 
meaophragma, 28 

XBTALBVCA, 83 

metata, 46 
XETAXUTHA, 86 
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Butochrla WC1UJ1BWU, 44 
mobUts, 95 
moohlastis, 41 
KOLTBDXA, 37 
monoides, 43 
WFQIDA, 88 
myiiospila, 46 
naphalopa, 46 
mKPHBLO^PTLA., 8$ 
nipfcoboi*, 85 
nomiatls, 46 
N0T2RA, 38 
OOHLOftULA, 20 
OCKBOCKBCA, 85 
OCBAOXOOI1LA, 30 

oohropbaea, 44 
OOHROPKARA, 83 
OOHBOflA&OA. 63 
OXNOWftA, 42 
omosema, 50 
orb! tails, 53 
ORIOTA, 27 
orbttosa, 48 
paclfers, 50 
pallidella, 60 
pantetoHa, 51 
p&r&leuca, 27 
paurogramma, 52 
pedetU, 85 

PBD1AUL A, 33 

mm a, 41 

pelodora, 46 
peniaapila, 34 
FRRCKA, 40 
perpetua, 85 
potrlnodes, 27 
FHABOMOCHLA, 48 
PHABOPBVLA, 44 
phlkwtaura, 30 
phllotherma, 28 
VHLAURA, 40 
phoenissa, 50 
phoryntls, 84 
phofcinopte, 44 
phyilca, 27 
WOntAOtfLA, 28 
PI 0S OO RAPT A, 37 
PLB8IOSTIOTA, 80 
PIiTCrUirRA» 84 
PinfTHOOHROA, 45 
POLYP ALIA, 86 
psamuKieluroa, 27 
psathyropa, 80 
publlcana, 46 
pudioa, 52 
puaUarto, 51 
pmnoKA, 45 
pyonoda, 36 
refevata, 27 
RHABIKOBTIOHA, £7 
RHODOBAPTA, 48 
rhymodes, 40 
seiaphfla, 28 

BCIOBBSA, 30 
etoceUa, 41 


XlfjNPE* 


Xubehti* aonUdella, 27 
8PILOP&&ACTA, 47 
stadlota, 4$ 

0XBABO8PILA, 82 
atlgmatophora, 58 
strameatarta, 80 
fiTKAPPOBPHiA, 42 
tauyioia, 34 
TBPHE0POLJA, 41 
fcfaemerodes, 41 
thetica, 52 
THBTIOOPHAR A , 40 
threnodes, 50 
tlndda, 52 
TOK VILLA, 42 
TTKODM, 40 
UXBBITHRA, SO 
VIBGATA, 47 
xa&thooephala, 42 
xiphopepla, 36 
XUTHOPKLA, 50 
8ALOPB8, 32 
fcopttornuu, 48 
20R0PA, 44 

Bupomaoentrns Uvldus, 208 
Burytoma sp„ 380 
Svua fulvlventris, 435 
sconopinoidoH, 435 
Excalfactoria chlnensls, 112 
Exorista dispar, 206 
diverslcoior, 206 
flavloeps, 107, 206 
margtnata, 206 
melas, £06 
rufomaculata, 206 
translucens, 206 

Feronla maoleayl, 107 
Fiona Henneana, 141 
FiaiuJaria deprawa, 287 
petlmba, 287 
Fomoslna australis, 855 
Frenola onpresstformls var. tasmaulca, 
xlvil 

Galium australe, 140 
Gallus domestious, 82 
Geosargus mactans-redhlbens, 433 
Glanartla scintilla, 118 
Glyphldodon brownriggil, 208 
Glyplilsodon biocellatus, 208 
Gnaphallum sp., xlvil 
spicatnm, xlvil 
Goblus albopunctatos, 200 
Gompholobium lattfollum, 441 
Gonlocotea fasolatus, 115 
flssus, 112 
flavus, 112’ 
latus var. major, 112 
macrooephalus, 112 
waterstonl, 118 
Goniodes riongatus, 112 
flavos, 112 
longus, 112 
retractus, 112 


Grylldblatta oampodeUbrmls, xlvUi 
Gymnothorax Paewi, 265 
lAvagtnens, 286 
ftavlmarglnatns, 285 
OAR8UB, 286 
plctus, 287 
tessaUatus, 285 
sonlpectls, 285 
Gyroplourodes ftandset, 412 

Haomatoplnos bldeutatus, 116 
Haematopus ostralegus, 875 
Hakea glbbosa, 440. 443 
puglonlformls, 8 
aaUgna, 440 

Hellohryeum dloBmlfoIium, 441 
Hatlcobta australis, 120, 130, 188 
Hemigenia purpurea. 441 
Hemlramphus marginatus, 28? 
Hepatus trtostegus, 204 
Hennetla lagUtsel, xlvil, 484 
HesperlUa chrysctrlclia. 462 
LXU0O81A, 452 
idothea, 461 
malindeva, 451 
ornata, 111 

Heterodontus tVancbci, 412 
portusjacksoni, xlvlll, 412 
Heterodoxtis brevlaplnosus, 110 
long! tarsus, 110 
macropus, 110 
Heteroproctus hUH, H5 
Hlnulla quoyl, 376 
Hippo boaca australaslae, 107 
Hirundo neoxena, $76 
Holoccntlmis erythraeus, 280 
Hoploideura bldentata, 116 
Hydroootyle hirta, 140 
HyJa aurea, 82, 84 
coemlea. 82, 84 

Ibtdoeous flavus, 114 
lAChnoywyUus batltylus, 120 
caminae, 121 
earlnus, 121 
reductus, 121 

Isopogon anempnlfoUus, 480*441 
anethlfollus, 440 
Istlompax australis, 204 

Julis quadricsolor, 208 

KuhUa taeulura, 202 

Lambertia forroosa, 44t 
Laslooalypter apIoaub, 108 
BASALIS, 1.08 
davohirta, 108-4 
nlgrlhlrta, 108 
tesselXata, 108*4 
lAtumoaphahnn ICspueA, 110 
macropus, U0 
Lduranus semtdnctua, 287, 
X^pidium hyasopiftilium, 874 
Leyddoslnm, 89 



UptdowWM 6, 6 

UptMbeaolt nauerates, 290 
Leptograpaus vartegatns, $70 
Leptoepenmun scoparium, 1, 5 
Lepyrodla soartosa, 5, 0 
leuooolm voUtans, 875 
Leucopogon microphylla, 5 
Leucopollua rufloapiUu*, 875 
Ltmonta marina, 876 
Lipeurus acumtnatut, US 
attms, 116 

anatta megaoaros, 116 
angustus, 115 
australis, 116 
baeulus, 115 
dnereus, 116 
oirtrurnfasdatus* 115 
confimw, 116 
oraesus, 112 
ebraeus, 116 
forftculoides, 116 
glganteus, 116 
gyrioomls, 116 
hebraeus, 115 
Ibta, 115 

tachnooepftalua, 113 
meuura, 115 
setosus, 116 

squaHdus var. antennate, 116 
var. major, 116 
ungulculatiw, 115 

Ustropoda partita, 109 
sarasinJ, 109 

Lobelia trigonocaulta, 149 
Loznandr* longifolia, 5, 6, 871 
Lomatla Fraaeri, 440-1, 443, 447 
tfiaifolla, 489-41, 448, 447 
Ludlla Mrtoata, 374 
Lutjanu* ftilvifiamma, 292 
margluattw, 292 
Lydian fbroctadraum, 373 
LyoodontU fbvaginea, 285 
JUvomargiiiata, 285 
plot*, 287 

Lyoopaylla itovua, 118 
Lygosome quoyi, 376 

Lynohla aoromialta, 107 
ehaloolampra, 107 
dloxyrhlna, 107 
nigra, 107 
papuana, 107 
paraJWtfrona, 107 
plana, 107 
setosa, 107 

Lyonsta stramiaaa, 141 
Lyslnema pungent, 443 

Kadiaeritaemus latifrona, 112 
MacrophUa fiord* »te, 110 
Maeropsylto beroulee, 119 
Xtentoiamla aptaalta, 224 
XAOiftooontft, 287 

«mewi, 288 
JCakatr* austeatts, 294 

V V 


ur mat. 


Malacanthus borttt, 202 
Halva paniflora, 374 
Xante bankaUna, 266 
Megastlgnms up., 380 
Helolanla owenl, xlvlll 
plafcyoeps, xlviii 
Melanum mo ntanttm, 352 
MtTLTIS CICA9 CM, 362 
Melarhaphe unlfaadata, 377 
MeUohthya vidua, 299 
Menopon albesc en s, 111 
blfUrcatum, 111 
oommlasum, 111 
longltanna, 110 
meuura, 111 
palllpea, 111 
panimpUosum, 113 
platygaater, 112 
paltteeua, 111 
pteropatttacuB, 111 
ptUonorhynebi, 111 
flubrotundum, 111 

Xeaembryanthemum aegullaterale, 367, 
371 

Metollgotoma AKO XiU. 241, 260 
BBOAB, 246, 250 
B102KB, 243, 260 
BWBVISPI5A, 241, 260 
CO LUNA COLLIN A, 233, 260 
BXI0UA, 286, 260 
CONTXROXN8, 242, 2&0 
extorrta, 287, 260 
U.LAWA32AV OLAWAlUtAX, 230, 260 
8NPTRNTRIONIB, 232, 260 
TBLOCKRA, 233, 260 
ingena, 235, 260 
INTXRX8D1A, 239, 250 
MINIMA, 246, 250 
penteneaUna, £37, 250 
ymiJONifKft, 248, 260 
reduote, 227, 260 
Ingens, 236 

TAQMANICA BAM1ANA, 248, 260 
BILOBA, 249, 260 
9ASMAN1CA, 246, 260 
Mlcrodictyon, 211 
Agardblamun, 218 
umbUteatmi), 213 

Mloroohryaa ehryaldiformta, 433 
davtventrta, 438 
Horonopeia taenlurua, 292 
MuUoldlobtbya samoetiala, 293 
Xyotyphlua Janaont, 121 
Myrtprtstla murdjan, 289 
Myrtittea parampUoaa, 112 
platygaater, 112 

N&ao mdeonta, 297 
XAdOA, 290 
WAITXI, 290 

Negritomyla macuUpetmta, 434 
Neooeratodu* forsteri, 89 
Neoptatyeepbalna ttmcrodon, 56, 82, 84 
mobuida argentine, xlviJl 


Ixxvti 


Kinnua asymmetrleus, 114 
bimaculatua, 114 
braoteatus, 114 
ohelunu, 114 
divergena, 114 
eos, 114 
beeUcna, 114 
ttpeuriformta, 114 
menura, 114 
menuraelyrae, 114 
nitesebi, 114 
paravolloepa, 114 
semiannulata, 114 
setoeum, 114 
submargineDus, 114 
tenuta, 114 
trabeculga, 116 
Nixibleunius snowi, 298 
NodlUttorina tuberoulata, 377 
Kotbofagus Moorel, 168 
KotoUgotoma nltena, 265 
Nycteribia brevlcauda, 109 
burreUi, 109 
elongate, 126 
falooal, 109 
halei, 109 
longtaplnosa, 109 
multtapinosa, 109 
oeeanioa, 109 
partita, 109 
pteropus, 108 
saraslnl, 109 
troughtoni, 100 
Nyeteriboeca amboinensta, 109 
minute, 121 
Nyctlphanea auatraUn, l 

Obrapa perUatnpoldes, 485 
Odontomyla, 70 
amyrte, 70, 73 
annuUpes, 70, 73 
oarinata, 70, 73 
eartnifaeies, 70, 72 
var. grandl maculate, 72 
var. minima, 72 
dedpiens, 73 
grandfmaeiilata, 70-2 
hunterl, 70-8 
lalemtis, 70, 73 
klrehnert, 70, 73 
latorimaeulate, 70, 72 
margineUa, 70-1, 78 
minima, 70 
obecui*, 70, 73 
opertenea, 70-1 
paUlda, 70-1, 78 
peotoralls, 70, 78 
ploea, 70-1, 73 
ragtageorgSI, 70-1, 73 
rufUkdes, 70, 78 
senteUate, 70-2 
stricta, 70*2 
stylate, 70, 73 
subdetitete, 70, 72-3 
sydneye&sta, 70, 72, 74 



lxxriii 


Oifewia madoayi, I08 
•pin) tern, 107 

Oligotoma gurney) gurney! , 152 
latrelliel, 264 

Oncophorua blsetosus, 114 
fallax, 1 H 
gulcatus, U6 

Optstbistlus squamoeus, 893 
Opuntta Inerruls, 373 
Ornithasa metal llca, 107 
Orntthobiua fuacug, 116 
Omlthoctona plica ta, 107 
f vlrfdlpcg, 108 
Omttholca pusilla, 108 
Sttpltuti, 108 

Ornlthorayia andajenste, 107 . 
australaatae, 107 * 

austral!*, 107 
avieularla, 108 
batchlanica, 107 
doreica, 107 
batamonsls, 107 
nigricans, 107 
nigrtoomb, 108 
opposita, 106 
perfuga, 108 
tasmanensfe, 108 
vartegata, 108 

Ornlthophila simplex, 103 

Ortholfersia phaneroweum, 103 
raven), 108 
taamanlca, 108 
Osbeokla scripts, 300 
Osctali ALBOUALTWUTA, 339, 351 
BLVXVtLU, 838, 341 
BOTAHICA, 839, 348 
oanallculata, 938, 346 
var. TEJSOPCATA, 346 
00*72808*6, 338, 340 
BMTO*!, 838, 344 
FWDHBATA, 338, 841 
groasa, 388*9 
ntrn aasA, 388, 342 ' 

nubtllpalpte, 336, 342 
OCBXAABtS, 339, 346 
pAUldlseta, 338, 846 
POUTBILA, 389, 348 
8SRJLATA, 338, 342 
sUgmateUa, 338-9 
StTBABCUATA, 389, 347 
BVTFVBA, 339, 960 
sulcata, 338, 344 
VAVSttA, 388, 346 
TASlVim, 839, 849 
Ovoides meleagrfe, 300 
Oxalts lobota, xlix 

Pachyraefcopon sqnatnosum, 298 
Palmer!* scandens, 439, 441 
Paragodtoootea fasdattw, 116 
Paraheterodoxus insignia, 110 
Parapsytiu* austraUacns, 119 
Joagloornis, U9 
Parracola sulcata, 116 


xwm 


Pectinopygu* confusu*, 116 
gyrioomis, 116 
setosus, 116 

Pedieulua columbac, 116 
crasgioorate, 116 
grub, 116 
vagaOl, 112 

Peganum harmala, xlvll 
Pelagodrom* marina, 376 
Pempbcrls ot&ltensla, 203 
Pemphlgcmotus mlrabLUs, 364 
Penicillldla ooaanioa, 100 
Persoonla pinifolia, 448 
salidna, 448 
Petrophila pfutchella, 8 
Phaeogalia brevbpinosint, 110 
PUilanlsos ptobejus, 370 
PhfUchthyophaga confusus, 116 
satosus, 110 
PhilopteruB acutug, 118 
angustoclypeatus, 113 
breviantennatus, 113 
capreolus, 116 
dalphax, 113 
QOS, 113 

flavopuncfcatiw, 113 
forftoula, 113 
forftauloldes, 113 
grandicQps, 113 
borridua, 113 
laticlypeatus, 113 
long) peg, 113 
novaeboilandiae, H3 
obcordatus, 113 
parabolloepa, 113 

Phryno ? remota, 206 
Phytolacca octandra, 369, 873 
Platophrys panthcrlnu*, 297 
Flatytolane platura, 287 
Pogonoperca ocellata, 280 
Polyplax bldcntatus, ll6 

Pomacanthodes imperator, 293 
PortulAca oleraoea, 372 
Promethichtbyg promethens, 293 
Prosena argentata, 187-8 
beUa, 187-8 
OllOPlATA, 187*8 
dbpar, 187 
doreatts, 187 
VAC2AII8, 187-8 
malayana, 187, 189 
KA&onrAXAS, 187, 189 
moluccana, 187 
nigrlpes, 187 
nsflventris, 187 
gontellarU, 187 
slblrita, 187 
0021) A, 187, 190 
varU, 187 
variegata, 187 
vittgta, 187 
sonalis, 137 

Protembla permkna, 266 
Protopterus, 92 


Pseudantbias plearotonda, 290 
Pseudodlopais, 487 
oothurnata, 498 

PaBTOOVOftKOSlKA, 866 

nioovanmsis, 866 
Paeudoftkusea eonoolor, 280 

PsltUoonlnnns austndis, 1H 
Ptecticus forrugineua, 483 
quadrlfasdatus, 438 
Pterldium aquiUnnm, 19 
Pterots votttans, 299 
PtUocera fastuoaa, 434 
D1LUTIAP101B, 434 
Ptiiocerembia, 267 
Pulex eohldnae, 118 

Pultenaca elltptica, 6, 441, 443-4, 447 
stipnlarlg, 441, 443-4, 447 
Pygiopsylla colomus, 119 
congrua, 119 
gravis, 119 
billl, 119, 126 
hoplia, H9 
ochl, 118 
pavida, 117 
rainbow!, 120 
soUda, 120 
woodward!, 118 
aetht, 120 

Baja australis, 82, 84 
banks) ana, 286 
RaUJoola bJaatoaa, 114 
fcdlax, 114 

Cthipogonum album, 443 
Bbiaodonlum, 211 
814 

Ebodahmia tdnervla, 443 
Bhomboidlchthys panthorinui, 297 
Ehyncodexla longipes,192 
Bidntts canb, 112 
Enba ftadpennla, 434 
opponens, 434' 

Bumex Brownil, 374 
crispus, 374 

Buvettus prettoaus, 293 
tydemani, 293 

SabaetU oleae, 374 
Balarlaa caudolineatus, 298 
edentnlus, 898 
meleagris, 299 
periophtbalmus. 299 
SaldnboUa XAEOAXimnOA, 485 
SaUoornla australis, 372 
SarcootdluB falcatus, 128 
HAWMMVAS, 128 
oUvaoeus, 128' 
spathulattis, 128 
8«rcopldlus IwtvlaH, 82 
SarcopsyOa myrmwsdWI, 117 
Schiaaoa bifida, 6 
Seheenus douttoa, 5, 6 
imberbls, 6 

Sdrpue carauua, 367, 372 : - 
uodosus, 987 ,l ' ' ,j: • 



Berranua merra, 289 
Slderea plota, 887 
Solanum laoiniatum, 874 
nigrum, 874 

Solva NOVAB-CHTINBAB, 481 
8pergalaria rubra, 272 
Sphyracephala (?) cothumata, 437 
Sphyrna aygaena, 285 
Splloglaux n<>Y*e-«eelandtae, 375 
Otegomyia aegyptl, 277 
btenotaphrum aecundatum, 368, 373 
Btephanoetroua oauctimua, 120 
daayuri, 117, 120 
jarvtel, 120 
pectinipeg, 120 
simsonl, 120 
thoraad, 120 

fttephanopgylla thonmal, 120 
Sttgmodera abthidab, 807 
8BX0AVATA, 806 
fnXLFUEHA, 806 
Stivallu* molesttu, 120 
rectus, 120 

Strattomys hunter!, 72 
Strongylura tahltiengla, 287 
Sufflamen fraenatua, 299 
Syncarpta laurffolla, 141, 145 
Bynoum glandulogum, 441 

Taohina ooraa, 206 
remote, 206 

Tepperella trlllneata, 880 
Tetragonla expanna, 369 
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Tetraptuma auetraba, 294 
Tetrophthalmue australis, 112 
Teuthls fuliglnoaua, 294 
glauooparehu, 297 
lineatiu, 294 
trloategua, 294 
troughtoni, £94 
Xhalaweua bargU, 375 
ThaUuwoma melanochir, 298 
purpurea, 298 
qua&riooJor, £96 
quinquevltt&tua, 298 
Thopha saccate, 875 
Thryoolyga otteribi, 197 
flavloeps, 197 

Thyellodroma paclftca, 375 
Titlqua acinooldw, 82, 84 
Tlslpbone abeona, 875 
Trapeiitea lutea, 451 
tatea LBT700R, 451 
Trlcbodectes cauls, 112 
Trichodeotus ? latua, 112 
Trlohopaldea oostracea, 95 
Trinoton nigrum, 112 
Triat&nla oonferta, 148 
Trochocarpa laurina, 441 , 448 
Tylosurus platiurua, 287 
Typhlopsylia tristla, 118 

Ulva, 210 
lactuoa, 211 
laetlvbens, 211 
LInza, 211 


txxix 


Uropsylla taamanlcus, 280 

Vauoheria, 210 
diohotoma, 811 

Wallaces argentea, 485 

Weatringla fruticosa, I, 868 
roemarlntfonoia, 1, 908 

Xanthlchthys ringens, 299 

Xanthorrhoea baatUla, 6, 9 

XenopayUa vexabiUs meaeria, 117 
vexabUla, 117 

YpfiUophorud ypatlophorua, 875 

Zandus canesceiw,, 297 

Zebranoma flaveacena, 297 

ZehtUta COSMOPHILAB, 198, 200 
POPPI, 198, 201 
IIARDTl, 196, 200 
lata, 108 

MUHINA, 198 
KUlDiOAUDA, 108, 202 
NOOTUAX, 198-9 
KOTA, 198, 202 . 

QUAPBJHMET08A, 198, 204 
8APXBN6, 198, 205 
TAYXOR1, 198, 204 
TRI8TI8, 196, 203 

Zoatcropn latoralla, 375 
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LIST OF PLATES. 

Proceedings, 1986. 

i~lv. — Ecology of the Central Coastal Area, N,S.W. 

v. — -Pars nervosa, showing pituicytes, in six species. 

vi. — Trichopsidea oestracea and Cprtomorpha flaviscutellarU . 
vii-xiii. — Ecology of Williams River and Barrington Tops districts, 
xlv. — Fishes from Nauru, Gilbert Islands. 

xv-xvl. — Aerial maps of the Five Islands, N.S.W. 
xva. — Plant communities on the Five Islands, N.S.W. 
xvii-xix. — Ecology of the Five Islands, N.S.W. 

xx, — Galls formed by Tepperella trilineata on Acacia decurrens , var. pauciglandulomi . 

xxi. — Geological map of the Taree District, N.S.W. 


LIST OF GENERA DESCRIBED AS NEW IN THIS VOLUME (1988). 


Page. 

Auttralotachim (Tachinldae) 194 

Besserioides (Tachinldae) , 186 

Bipogortoides (Tachlnidae) 196 

Macutocoetu* (Exocoetidae) 287 

Naurua (Anthiid&e) 290 

Pseudoformosina (Chloropidae) 866 
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.Aerial rihotngrn phs of the Five Islands. 
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Plate xvi. 



Aerial phot njura ph of throe of Uio Plvr Islands 
Midway Heof, and the adjaomt roast. 
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Pl-ATK XV 11. 



Ideology of the Five Inlands. 
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Plate xmi. 



ISrolngy of the Five Island 





Pkog. Lin n. Soc. N.S.W., 1938. 


Plate xix. 



Etiology of the Five JsIhikIh. 







alls un .-lea du rieeurrens vnr. paudj/lamlH/oati ciiuscm.1 by 7Y?>prrd/a / dlnirafa. 
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